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Mr. Manon. Before proceeding with our hearings on the 1960 
Defense budget I should like to take note of and welcome the new 
members of our subcommittee: Glenard P. Lipscomb, of California; 
Phil Weaver, of Nebraska; William E. Minshall, of Ohio; and Keith 
Thomson, of Wyoming. 

The committee, the Congress, and the country are fortunate to have 
these able, experienced, and dedicated young men on this panel which 
deals so significantly with the defense of the United States. We 
welcome you aboard with the assurance that you will make important 
contributions to our work here. 

Mr. Secretary, we are met here today for the purpose of beginning 
our hearings on the fiscal 1960 budget. These hearings will con- 
sume in excess of 2 months. We are dealing with the largest sum 
of money proposed for any appropriation bill which is to be acted 
on at this session of Congress. 

The questions of national defense and weaponry are so complicated 
that we on this side of the table, of course, feel our inadequacy for 
coping with these problems. We are not experts. 

It is true that in one capacity or another many of us have been 
dealing with these things for many years, but we feel often frustrated 
and confused as to just what the right procedure may be. 
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We recognize that on your side of the table you do not have quick 
and easy answers to all the problems in the field of national defense, 
We realize that in response to questions from the committee any 


witness can talk, but we want to get as pertinent information in the | 


record and before the committee as we can with respect to the questions 
which are propounded. 

Since you are the head of the Defense Establishment, there are 
certain questions that we of necessity will have to ask you that 
someone in your Department could probably give a more detailed 
answer to, but nevertheless we must have a st tatement from you. We 
may eon want to interrogate others about the same matters. 

A great deal has been said about what may be the spending pro- 
pensities ae the 86th Congress. This country is fighting a battle 
against inflation and fighting a battle for fiscal responsibility and 
effective and efficient government. We are trying to make democracy 
work, and in trying to make democracy work we have to give con- 
sider: ation to budgetary matters, of course. 


‘The general public wants in a general way and without specifics to 


eut nondefense spending to the bone. Of course, where spending 
affects them directly they may have a different view. However, it 


has been my observation that the Member of Congress. the man in the 


bank, the man in business, the man on the farm, or the man on the 
street, says: “We want economy, but make sure we keep up our guard, 
let us not neglect national defense, let us not put a balanced budget 
or any other factor under the sun ahead of the defense of the U nited 
States. That is the one thing which we cannot neglect.” 

I think you are aware of that and certainly we are aware of it. We 


want to make a good record from the standpoint of appropriations J 


and expenditures, but we cannot afford to make it at the expense of 
the security of the country. 


On the other hand, we do not want to be in the position of throw: J 
ing away the people’s substance in the name of national defense when | 
it really is not necessary. We do not want to be maneuvered into the 


position of providing a lot of funds which you really do not need, $0 
I | 


we will expect to hi ave from you and your associates the very best help | 


that can be given us in that field. 


We are concerned about the missile race, the so-called weapons of § 


the future, the upstream weapons, or call them what you may. We 


are very much concerned about these programs. We do not want tof 


see them neglected or cut back or retarded. We want to find out just 
what our status is in this contest between the United States and the 


Soviet Union for military supremacy, so much of our interrogation j 


will have to do with the question of where are we. 


We are particularly interested in research and development, and 


those related fields. We will want to interrogate you with respect to 
those matters. 

Of course, we will want to explore the detailed estimates supporting 
the appropriation request. 

Mr. Secretary, we want your frank opinions. I hope that repre 
sentatives of the services will bear in mind that we want their frank 
opinions. 

We are aware that word has been passed down from the Bureau of 
the Budget to the services and all of the agencies of Government 
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warning them as to what the rules and regulations are with respect 
to requesting funds that are not included in the President’s program. 
We believe that the witnesses who will appear before this committee 
are aware generally of their rights and privileges. We want the 
executive branch to be in a position to proceed in an orderly way, but 
we want witnesses to be objective in their testimonv before us. 

One of the things that is disturbing in these hearings is that they 
are more or less one-sided. We often hear just one side. 

If you ask a farmer how he is getting along running the landlord’s 
farm he will at least say “I am doing a good | Job so far as I am con- 
cerned. Perhaps the prices are not adequate.” 

When you ask a military officer how he is doing running the missile 
program or a ship program or a program of personnel he will not say 
“Iam sorry; I am just a flop.” He will say “I am doing well. Of 
course there are some problems involved.” 

When you ask the Secretary of Defense what the state of the 
Department over which he presides and has presided for some time is 
he will not say, “I am sorry, I have turned out to be a failure. I 
had hoped a succeed but I am not doing well.” 

He will say, “I am doing well. We are looking forward with great 
anticipation toward further progress.” 

If you ask a Congressman what kind of job he is doing for the 
people he will prob: ably say, “I am glad you asked me that question. I 
am doing a magnificent job.” 

That is one of our problems with people. They give us the rosy 
side and do not always help us in a maximum way to understand the 
real problems because we all like to look good. We hope we can keep 

those matters in mind as hearings progress. 

We want to talk to you about limited war, war plans, and just how 
adequate the defense program is, why we are are not saving more 
money, why we still have wasteful procedures, and wh: at can be done 
to have a defense program that will inspire, demand, and secure the 
complete confidence of Congress and the people. 

I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that members of this committee hold 
you in high respect. We feel you are doing everything in your power 
todo a good job, and we want to work with you in a nonpartisan w: ay 
as Americans for the security and safety of the country which we love. 

That is perhaps a long preliminary statement, but I do deeply feel 
that we need to plant our feet safely on firm ground as we start on this 
long journey toward exploring the $40-billion-plus budget request. 

The floor is yours, Mr. Secret ary. 

Secretary McErroy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. Before I begin with my formal statement I would like 
tosay in response to your comments, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion 
the things you said are completely reasonable and the right kind of 
request to make of your Ww itnesses, 

One of the things that would be dangerous to our defenses would be 
for us to kid ourselves as to the facts. We will try to give you the 
facts as we ourselves know them so that you can have the same sort of 
judgment with relationship to those facts as we ourselves have. Your 
Sade natit may be different from ours but we would like to give you the 
same baseline we have had. In that way you can give consideration 
tothe program which we have determined from those facts to be desir- 
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able in the two ways that you yourself have put forward—first, na- 
tional security, which always is foremost, and, second, a consideration 
of the most efficient way in which we can make use of the taxpayers’ 
substance. ° 

Certainly every bit of cooperation we can give in this respect will 
be extended to you and your committee, not only because we are your 
witnesses and should do it, anyway, but because this is our country, 
too, and we are anxious to have this process worked out to the best 
advantage of our country. 

This is quite a long statement, Mr. Chairman, but as I understand 
it, it has been customary to give a rather extended report on the essen- 
tial items in the budget. I will go through this as rapidly as I can, 
I think each of you has a copy of it before you and can follow it along 
with me. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this op- f 


portunity to appear before the committee to present, the defense pro- 
gram and budget for fiscal year 1960. General Twining and Assist- 
ant Secret: ry McNeil are here with me tod: ay to assist in answerin 
questions. As has been the custom in the past, General Twining will 
follow and present to you, on a classified basis, a comprehensive 
analysis of our military strength in relation to the threat to our na 
tional security. Assistant Secretary MeNeil, at a later point in your 
hearings, will present the financial details of the budget. 

The principles and considerations upon which this defense budget 
is based were discussed in some detail by President. Eisenhower in his 
state of the Union message and in his budget message. I would, there- 
fore, like to turn directly to the contents of the defense budget and 
program we are proposing for the coming fiscal year. 


REVIEW OF DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


You will recall that last year the Defense Department undertook 
a major acceleration and redirection of many key program elements. 
Although the Defense Establishment had long been gearing its forces 
and programs to the rapid advances in science and “technology, par- 
ticularly since the end of the Korean war, events in the closing months 
of 1957 disclosed a need to step up our efforts in certain selected areas. 
Immediate action was taken in the form of a supplemental fiscal year 
1958 appropriation request which the Congress promptly gr: anted. 
This supplemental was in the nature of an advance on the fiscal year 
1959 defense program. Shortly thereafter we presented the regular 
1959 budget and, meanwhile, continued to review our programs in an 
effort to pinpoint other areas in which more rapid progress could be 
accomplished. A number of such areas were found and in April 
1958 an amendment to the fiscal year 1959 defense budget, totaling 
$1.6 billion, was transmitted to the Congress. 

Thus, over a period of 6 months the entire defense program and 
budget were subjected to a series of intensive reviews designed to 
ferret out each essential element of the program which should and 
could be advantageously accelerated or expanded in scope during 
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fiscal year 1959. As a result the Department was placed in a position 
to move forward rapidly on a broad front in all key program areas. 

I can report to you that we have, in fact, moved forward in a very 
satisfactory manner during the last year. 


BALLISTIC MISSILES 


In the ballistic missile area the first units of the intermediate range 
missile, THOR, have already been deployed to the United Kingdom 
and additional units of both THOR and JUPITER are planned to 
be deployed during the next 18 months. Crew training is proceeding 
well and our regul: ar operational forces have successfully fired their 
first THOR. 

The ATLAS intercontinental ballistic missile has successfully com- 

leted a full-range test and is well along in production. Construction 
cS started on a number of launching sites and by the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year the first few oper: tional missiles will be in position 
in the hands of trained military personnel. 

The development of the TITAN, an advanced liquid-fuel intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, is proceeding on a high priority basis. Large- 
scale testing of this missile has begun and work has already started 
on the design and engineering of the launching facilities. 

The ATLAS liquid-fuel missile will become operational before the 
end of June 1959, the year in which we are now. This is a rather 
marked step-up as compared to what we had anticipated. 

Development work on a “second generation” solid propellant inter- 
continental ballistic missile, the MINUT EMAN, is progressing rap- 
idly and on the expanded scale proposed by this committee last 
summer. 

The HOUNDOG air-to-ground missile designed to be carried by the 
B-52 intercontinental jet bomber is now approaching production. 
The first units will be in the hands of SAC before the end of next 
fiscal year. 

The first five submarines equipped to fire the POLARIS solid fuel 
ballistic missile are well along in construction and work has just 
begun on the sixth—a submarine of a still more advanced design. 
Development of the missile itself and other elements of the system 
are moving forward on schedule and production has started on some 
of the ¢ -omponents. The first POLARIS-equipped submarines are ex- 
pected to join the fleet during calendar year 1960. 


DEFENSE AGAINST BALLISTIC MISSILE ATTACK 


For defense against ballistic missile attack a good start has been 
made on the construction of a ballistic missile early warning system. 
Taking full advantage of the limited shipping season in the far north, 
a successful effort was made to deliver materials needed to carry over 
until the next shipping season, and actual construction has been 
started. Work has also been accomplished on the communication 
lines and on the development and production of the related electronics 
equipment. 

The development effort on the NIKE-ZEUS antimissile missile has 
been greatly expanded during the last 12 months. Present effort is 
concentrated on system development to demonstrate feasibility, and 
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work is proceeding on schedule. To assure full support for this proj- 
ect it has been given a top national priority. All three elements—the 
ballistic missile early warning stations, the long lines of communica- 
tion and the NIKE-ZEUS antimissile missile—are being developed 
as an integrated ballistic missile defense system, which will tie into 
the existing air defense system. 


AC DISPERSAL 


Another key item accelerated last year was the SAC dispersal and 
alert program. This is a program involving a great many different 
locations, entailing numerous problems of design and layout. Some 
difficulties in specific localities have been experienced, but the pro- 
gram as a whole is proceeding satisfactorily. Construction is now 
well along on most of the projects included in this program. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Good progress has also been made in improving our antisubmarine 
warfare capabilities. New ASW ships and nuclear-powered attack 
submarines with greatly improved capabilities are joining the fleet. 
Antisubmarine surveillance has been intensified. Personnel and ships 
have been assigned to the antisubmarine task forces and hunter-killer 
groups on a more permanent basis to increase their efficiency. Pro- 
grams designed to improve techniques for detection and tracking of 
submarines have been stepped up and expanded. Research and de- 
velopment on new techniques and equipment has been intensified, in- 
cluding work on antisubmarine missiles, nuclear depth bombs, homing 
torpedoes, drone helicopters, and special aircraft for ASW use. 

There are numerous other areas that have received increased atten- 
tion during the last year, but I believe the examples I have cited will 
illustrate the substantial nature of the progress already accomplished. 


EFFECT OF RAPID ADVANCES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Weare living today in an era of extremely rapid advances in science 
and technology. Some of the programs which appeared to have had 
great merit only 12 months ago, now, in view of the progress made on 
more technically advanced projects, no longer have the same im- 
portance or urgency. In developing the fiscal year 1960 weapons 
program, therefore, we have followed two basic principles: 

1. Where a program is considered to have unquestioned essentiality 
rate of development has been maintained and, where advisable tech- 
nologically, has been advanced. 

2. Where a program, in view of current technical information now 
seems to be of lesser importance or has been overtaken by events, the 
level of effort has been reduced or the project eliminated entirely. 

This policy will not only enable the Department to get more defense 
out of each dollar spent but will also, by concentrating effort on the 
more advanced and more promising weapons systems, achieve the 
greatest overall progress. 

POLARIS VERSUS REGULUS II 
Let me give some examples of how this policy has been applied to 


the 1960 budget. The Navy, as you know, has had under active de- 
velopment two ship-based surface-to-surface missile programs. The 
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older of the two progeams was the intermediate range REGULUS IT 
aerodynamic missile designed to be fired primarily by specially de- 
signed or modified submarines in a surfaced position. The second is 
the intermediate range POLARIS solid propellant ballistic missile 
planned to be fired by specially designed submarines in a surfaced 
or submerged position. Now, the REGULUS II is a good weapon 
concept and its development was progressing satisfactorily. How- 
ever, the POLARIS system promises to be far superior in overall 
effectiveness. Since this system has now progressed to a point where 
we can have confidence in its early operational availability, the 
REGULUS IL is no longer of the same importance. Considering the 
extremely high costs involved in developing, producing, operating, 
and maintaining the training and logistics support for two distinctly 
different missile systems, both designed for similar missions—we 
decided to concentrate our efforts on the POLARIS, the more ad- 
vanced of the two, and drop the REGULUS. 


REDSTONE REPLACEMENT BY PERSHING 


The REDSTONE-PERSHING relationship presents a similar pic- 
ture. The REDSTONE is a liquid fuel tactical missile which has 
been in production for some time and which is already in the hands of 
Army units. The PERSHING, a solid propellant tactical missile 
now under development, promises to be a distinctly superior field 
weapon. Since the potential of this missile is so great and its success 
is reasonably aeet we have decided to taper off future production 
of the REDSTONE and shift the emphasis to the PERSHING. 

In the same way the air-to-ground HOUNDDOG is replacing the 
RASCAL program, and the tactical range solid propellant SER- 
GEANT will replace the liquid fuel CORPORAL. 


ANTIMISSILE MISSILE PROGRAMS 


The antimissile missile offers a somewhat different example. Last 
year studies were being made on NIKE-ZEUS as well as other possi- 
ble antimissile missile systems. Among the candidates under study 
was the land based TALOS which, although designed for use against 
manned aircraft and aerodynamic missiles, does have a limited poten- 
tial as an antimissile missile. There were also two studies under con- 
tract for the development of an entirely new Air Force system, 
WIZARD. As these studies progressed, however, we found that 
many of the components being considered were basically similar in 
concept to the NIKE-ZEUS system. Careful weighing of all of the 
relevant factors led to the conclusion that the NIKE-ZEUS at this 
time offered the best promise of success and that work on the present 
alternative systems should be dropped. Thus our available skills and 
talents in this area could be concentrated on the NIKE-ZEUS and on 
advanced research to develop an improved antimissile system in the 
years ahead. 

OTHER PROJECTS DROPPED FROM PROGRAM 


A number of other projects have been dropped from the program 
for a variety of reasons. Because of technical difficulties and delays 
resulting in successive cost increases in the Navy’s P6M Seamaster 
program, it was deemed impracticable to continue production beyond 
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the 14 required for test and tactical development of the jet seaplane 
concept. Because of a change in tactical concepts the Air Force de- 
cided to drop the decoy missile, Goose. Similarly, the Army dropped 
the Dart missile because of failure of the system to meet anticipated 
capabilities. 

The reason for canceling the Navy F8U-3 all-weather fighter is 
well known to you. You will recall that the Congress directed the 
Department of Defense to make a selection between the F8U-3 and 
the F4H-1, both of which are all-weather fighters designed for the 
same mission. Concurrent development of these two aircraft has been 
varried through preliminary evaluations. Both aircraft demon- 
strated outstanding flight performance. The F4H-1 has been chosen 
for procurement because it demonstrated greater weapon system effec- 
tiveness, better safety of operations, greater mission versatility and 
greater growth potential. 


MISSILE PROGRAMS FUNDED 


Specifically, the fiscal year 1960 budget provides increased funds 
for such advanced missile systems as the NIKE-ZEUS, PERSHING, 
POLARIS, TITAN, and MINUTEMAN. Funds are also prov ided 
to continue production of the ATLAS, BOMARC, HAWK, NIKE- 
HERCULES, TALOS, TERRIER, TARTAR, and other missile 
systems. A final increment of funds is included in this budget to com- 

lete the presently planned production program for JU PITER and 
THOR. If an early decision is made, we can extend this production 
for the needs of our allies over and above the eight squadrons pres- 
ently planned. In this event additional production would be financed 


by direct purchase by these allies or through the Military Assistance 
Program. 


MANNED BOMBERS 


Recognizing that manned bombers will continue to be an important 
element of our retaliatory forces for some years to come, the fiscal 
year 1960 budget includes funds for the procurement of additional 
B-52 intercontinental jet bombers, B—-58 supersonic medium bombers, 
and the supporting KC-135 jet tankers. This will permit us to start 
replacing some of the older B-47 medium jet bombers. Funds are in- 
cluded for an additional quantity of the HOUNDDOG air-to-ground 
missile for use by the B-52. Provision is also made for the con- 
tinued development of the B-70, a very high performance intercon- 
tinental jet bomber, and for the development of advanced penetration 
aids, such as a new air-to-ground ballistic missile which could be em- 
ployed by the B-52 and B-58 as well as the B-70. Successful de 
velopment of such a missile would provide a greatly improved follow- 
on for the HOUNDDOG, thus further extending the useful life of the 
B-52 as well as enhancing the operational capabilities of the B-58 
and B-70. 

MANNED INTERCEPTORS 


Although we do not plan to place orders for additional manned 
interceptors for the Air Force in 1960, we will be buying substantial 
quantities of NIKE-HERCULES, BOMARC, and HAWK ground- 
to-air missiles, TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR ship-to-air mis- 
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siles and a number of different types of improved air-to-air missiles 
for aircraft already in units or on order. Thus, our air defense capa- 
bilities will continue to be strengthened during the period ahead. At 
the same time funds are provided in the budget for the continued 
development of the new F-108 all-weather manned interceptor sys- 
tem. This long-range, Mach 3 fighter will be able to meet an aircraft 
or aerodynamic missile attack far beyond our own borders. 

The budget also includes funds for additional tactical aircraft for 
the Air Force and fighters and attack aircraft, including the super- 
sonic A3J, for the Navy and Marine Corps—together with a variety 
of helicopters, trainers, and cargo aircraft for all the services. 


REQUEST FOR ATTACK CARRIER 


In developing the shipbuilding program for 1960, very careful con- 
sideration has been given to the need for additional modern attack 
carriers. It is our conclusion that the attack carrier is a vital and 
unique element of our military strength, especially in many limited 
war situations. Its worth was clearly demonstrated during the Leba- 
non and Taiwan difficulties. If we are to continue to deploy strong 
carrier task forces equipped with modern aircraft, both in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Far Pacific, we must plan for the gradual replace- 
ment of the World War II /’ssexv class carriers. These vessels are no 
longer suitable or safe enough for the employment of certain kinds of 
high performance aircraft now being delivered to the fleet. 

There is no question that nuclear power should greatly enhance the 
combat capabilities of the carrier; but in view of the fact that the cost 
is considerably greater—roughly $120 million—it would seem to be 
prudent to gain more experience with the construction of the first 
nuclear-powered carrier before we commit ourselves to additional 
ships of this class. For this reason the attack carrier included in this 
budget is planned to be conventionally powered. 


POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Another major issue in the shipbuilding program is the rate at which 
we should build POLARIS submarines. The first six of these sub- 
marimes, as I mentioned earlier, have already been started. We plan 
to start three more in 1960, using funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1959. Additional funds are included in this budget for the advance 
procurement of long-leadtime components of 38 more POLARIS sub- 
marines, making a total of 12. Actual construction of these latter 
three will be started early in fiscal year 1961. This will give us a pro- 
gram of three POLARIS submarines in each year 1958-61, without 
prejudging the number of additional submarines needed thereafter. 
The POLARIS missile program has been planned accordingly. We 
believe this is a properly balanced program in relation to our other 


heeds. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


The 1960 shipbuilding program also includes six guided-missile 
frigates and destroyers, three nuclear-powered attack submarines and 
eight other vessels. Four submarines originally planned to employ the 
REGULUS II missile will be continued in the construction program 
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as nuclear powered attack submarines. Planned for conversion, are 
another guided-missile cruiser and four smaller vessels, and eight 
destroyers will be extensively modernized in order to extend their 
useful life by an estimated 8 years. This latter program involves 
the modernization of armament and electronic equipment, and the 
rehabilitation of hull and machinery. It is part of a larger, long. 
‘ange program to extend the useful life of World War II ships and it 
provides a partial answer to the problem of bloc-obsolescene of the 
fleet. 

Incidentally, this is the initiation of that program, but we would 
expect if this were initiated it would be considered to be a continuing 
program for the next several years. 


MODERNIZATION OF GROUND FORCE EQUIPMENT 


Attention is also given in this budget to the continued moderniza- 
tion of our ground force equipment. Funds are included for tanks, 
trucks, small arms and ammunition, electronics, and engineer equip- 
ment as well as for variety of missiles for employment by troops 
in the field. 

SPACE PROJECTS 


Also included in this budget is a substantial sum to continue work 
on space projects of military interest. Because of the close interrela- 
tionship of military and civilian space projects, a full appreciation of 
the national effort in this area requires consideration not only of the 


Defense Department program but also of the program of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, Together, these two 
programs provide for another sizable increase in effort on space ex- 
ploration. Particular attention is being given to the development of 
larger and more powerful rocket engines and to the utilization of 
satellites for communications, navigation, and other purposes. The 
defense budget also provides funds for advanced research in such 
areas as solid propellant chemistry, ballistic missile defense and mis- 
sile early warning systems. 


PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


The Pacific missile range, under Navy management, is being de 
veloped to augment our capability for fulfilling test and training 
requirements for the IRBM and ICBM programs, satellite vehicles, 
and a host of other missiles and special devices. This range comple 
ments the other two national ranges—Atlantic and White Sands. 
Each has unique capabilities. The continued development of all three 
ranges is essential to rapid progress in our missile and space pro 
grams. 

I might say this Pacific missile range is a very large project. It 
mvolves the placing of devices to detect what has happened in the 
impact areas that are intended for these various missile systems that 
are fired, and to track with greater effectiveness satellites which can 
be launched, from the Pacific range as distinct from the Atlantic range. 
Again the money that is appropriated for fiscal year 1960 should be 
regarded as only the beginning—not quite the beginning, because we 
have some fiscal year 1958 funds for this purpose. This is quite 8 
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program, looking down the road, and I think the committee should 
understand that as we go along. In fact, we have a briefing the 
committee may want to see on the Pacific missile range itself. 

This range is not to take the place of Patrick Air Force Base at all. 
We do not plan to equip this range with anything like the extremely 
gnsitive telemetering equipment for the following of experimental 
type missiles. It is for training purposes, but we still need to find 
out whether the missiles fired for training purposes impact in the 
areas intended, and all of this requires quite substantial funds. 


NUCLEAR POWERED AIRCRAFT 


The nuclear powered aircraft project, because of the unusual 
amount of public attention it has received in recent weeks, deserves 
some special mention. This is not a new project. The Department 
of Defense, jointly with the Atomic Energy Commission, has been 
working on the development of nuclear propulsion for aircraft for 
many years. Few people, however, realize the difficult technical 
problems involved in the development of a militarily useful aircraft 
of this type. It is not the airframe which presents the difficulty but 
rather the powerplant. To be militarily useful the propulsion system 
must have a high power density; that is, it must be powerful and 
compact and not unduly heavy. Moreover, adequate shielding must 
be provided to protect the crew and equipment against radiation 
hazards. In the present state of the art this would require a large 
and heavy airframe with low performance characteristics. Such an 
airplane, we believe, would have marginal military value in relation 
to other systems in operation, in production, or under development 
for the strategic mission. 

We are not unaware of the psychological advantages which might 
accrue to the nation which first flies a true nuclear powered aircraft. 
However, after the most thorough consideration of all the factors 
involved, it is still our judgment that this project should continue to 
be geared to valid technical and military considerations. The Presi- 
dent has, therefore, included in his 1960 budget roughly $150 million, 
divided about equally between the Department of Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to carry out this objective. This is 
approixmately the same amount available for the current fiscal year 
and brings our planned investment in the development of a nuclear 
powered aircraft to the significant total of approximately $1 billion. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


I have discussed at some length the need constantly to review and 
adjust our weapons systems programs to changes in military tech- 
nology. This is equally true of our military installations. The De- 
partment of Defense, since the beginning of the Korean war, has 
spent a total of about $14 billion for military construction. A large 
part of this expenditure has gone for the construction of new facili- 
hes required by the changing character of our Military Establish- 
ment. But we have not always succeeded in eliminating promptly 
those facilities which became marginal or obsolescent as the result of 
changes in weapons and forces. Each year the total value of real 
property which must be supported by the Department of Defense 
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continues to grow, placing an ever-increasing maintenance and op- 
erating burden on the Defense budget. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Recognizing the requirements of good management, the military 
departments, under my direction, have initi: ited a program to close 
down and, where feasible, dispose of installations no longer required 
for efficient operation of our forces. We recently submitted to this 
committee a report, prepared at your request, summarizing major 
changes in military installations during the current fiscal year. This 
report lists for each of the military departments the actions taken 
to reduce or close out installations, the savings expected to be realized 
in fiscal years 1959 and 1960, and the number of civilian employees 
involved. We recognize the hardships that these actions inflict on the 
affected communities, but. we have no alternative if the taxpayers 
of this Nation are to receive fair value for their dollars invested in 
defense. With the help of the Congress and the understanding of 
the public, we propose to continue this effort in fiscal year 1960. 

For similar reasons the President’s 1960 budget also recommends 
the sale of Government-owned communication facilities in Alaska. As 
you know the Departments of the Army and Air Force together with 
the Department of Comerce have for some years been operating com- 
munication “long lines” in Alaska. Now that this former Territory 
has become a State, it is entirely appropriate that private enterprise 
should take over the task of furnishing this service, both for the 
people of the new State and for the Government agencies operating 
therein. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


1960 will mark the first year since the end of the Korean war in 
which no significant reductions in numbers of active duty military 
personnel will be made. The Department of Defense has followed 
the policy during these years of reducing military personnel as new 
and more powerful weapons were integrated into the forces. Al- 
though we shall continue the flow of new weapons to our forces dur- 
ing 1960, it seems prudent to keep the forces at about the level 
planned for the end of the current fiscal year. The Communist policy 
of deliberately and constantly probing free world positions to test our 
determination to resist aggression precludes any significant changes 
in our overseas deployments or in our ready military forces at home 
during the coming fiscal year. This budget, therefore, provides for 
an active duty military personnel strength of 2,520,000 at the end 
of fiscal year 1960— Army 870,000, Navy 630,000, Marine Corps 175; 
000, and Air Force 845,000. T he Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
strenaths are the same as those planned for June 30, 1959, but the 
Air Force strength is 5,000 less. 


ARMY RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Assistant Secretary Finucane will discuss the manpower programs 
in greater detail when he appears before this committee at a later 
date. However, I would like to say a few words at this time about 
the Army Reserve and Army National Guard reductions recom- 
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mended by the President in the 1960 budget. The Army Reserve and 
the Army National Guard are by far the largest civilian components 
in the Defense Establishment and taken together account for about 
70 percent of the total number of reservists in paid status. We all 
appreciate the truly great contributions our Reserve components have 
made to the Nation’s defense in many wars, but technological progress 
affects not only the composition of the Active Forces but also that 
of the Reserve forces. In this era of nuclear weapons, guided mis- 
siles, and supersonic aircraft, mere numbers of men do not have the 
significance they once had. Combat readiness and training, modern 
equipment and modern organization are especially important qualities 
today. The Army Reserve and Army National Guard, just as any 
other element of our Defense Establishment, must be given the op- 
portunity and the means to adjust to rapidly changing world condi- 
tions, to revolutionary advances in science and technology, and to 
changes in military concepts. Only in this way can they continue to 
play their highly important role in the Nation’s defense structure. 

We consider our Reserve forces as an augmentation to the Active 
forces. With this in mind, our major effort has been to organize, 
train, and equip a large portion of them to back up immediately the 
Active Forces in the event of either local or major wars. Over the 
past few years, we have been making basic organizational changes and 
have been modernizing equipment. For example, all of the Air Na- 
tional Guard fighter units are now fully equipped with jet aircraft. 
The Air Reserve has been reequipped and reorganized to concentrate 
on the essential mission of air transport. Army Reserve units are 
being organized along the lines of the Active Army’s pentomie divi- 
sions, greatly increasing their fighting effectiveness. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Accordingly, this budget provides for a total of 1,030,000 reservists 
on paid status at end fiscal year 1960—Army Reserve 330,000 (includ- 
ing 270,000 drill pay status and enlisted 6-month trainees), Army Na- 
tional Guard 360,000, Navy Reserve 145,000, Marine Corps Reserve 
48.000, Air Force Reserve 72,000, and Air National Guard 75,000. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Defense has now substantially completed the 
reorganization called for in the Department of Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958. A new chain of command, running directly from 
the Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
unified and specified commands, is now in effect. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff organization has been strengthened and the old committee 
system replaced by seven major staff groups, including one for opera- 
tions. The necessary directives delineating the responsibilities of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and their relationships with other agencies of the 
Department. have been issued. 

As you know, Dr. Herbert York has been appointed Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. I expect this new office to 
strengthen the planning and direction of the research and development 
program so as to assure a maximum useful output from the scientific 
and technical resources utilized by the Defense Department. 
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Improvements have also been made in the administrative procedures 
of the Department of Defense. The responsibilities and functions of 
the Assistant Secretaries have been clarified and operating methods in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense have been improved. Nearly 
200 committees have been abolished. 

I believe we have the organizational framework we need to do the 
job. The problem now is to make it work with maximum efficiency 
by developing the management relationships needed to fix responsi- 
bilities clearly, improve ‘the decision-m: iking process, and provide a 
better understanding, at all levels, of the broad national requirements 
which have such an important bearing on our military policy. Weare 

seeking more effective means to integrate the requirements and view- 
points of the commanders of the unified and specified commands both 
in the military-planning and in the budget-making processes. The 
attainment of these objectives will provide the teamwork that is essen- 
tial for the maintenance of an effective and economical defense effort. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


In financial terms, the fiscal year 1960 defense budget provides for 
a total of $41,190 million in new obligational availability, including 
$340 million to be derived by transfer from the revolving funds of 
the Department of Defense in lieu of new appropriations. In addi- 
tion, about $700 million of the funds appropriated by the Congress 
last year in excess of the President’s 1959 budget request have been 
applied to finance 1960 program requirements. Direct. obligations are 
planned to total $42,707 million. Net expenditures are estimated at 
$40,945 million or $145 million more than the amount estimated for 
the current fiscal year. 

Military personne! will take about 29 percent of total 1960 budget 
expenditures; operation and maintenance about 25 percent; procure- 
ment 34 percent; research, development, test, and evaluation 8 per- 
cent; and construction 4 percent. This distribution of expenditures 
is about the same as 1959. 

The 1960 budget request also includes $150 million in transfer au- 
thority for the Department of Defense Emergency Fund, the same 
amount as provided by the Congress last year. 

Of the total amount recommended for 1960, $39,256,800,000 in new 
obligational authority, the $340 million to be derived by transfer 
from the revolving funds, and the $150 million in transfer author ity 
for the emergency fund are contained in the request now before you. 
$1.56: 200,000 for military construction is proposed for later trans- 
mission, and $30 million is for reappropriation. 

I might say this request for military construction is going : come 
to your committee much earlier this year then it did last ye 

Mr. Mayon. Mr. Sheppard will be happy about that a so will 
all of us. 

Secretary McEtror. We have been working on that, Mr. Shep- 
pard, and I mean much earlier. 


NEW BUDGET FORMAT 


The defense budget this year is being presented in a new format. 
The individual appropriations are grouped under six main headings. 
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Four of these—Military personnel”; “Operation and maintenance” ; 
“Procurement”; and “Research, development, test, and evaluation”— 
constitute the titles in the bill now before you. The fifth—Military 
construction”—will be transmitted separately. The sixth heading 
covers “Revolving and management funds” for which no new ynoney 
is being requested for fiscal year 1960. Assistant Secretary McNeil 
will explain the new arrangement fully when he appears before the 
committee to discuss the financial details of the budget. We believe 
that the new format makes for a clearer and more uniform presenta- 
tion of the defense budget and we hope that it will facilitate the work 
of this committee. 


SUMMARY OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY AND EXPENDITURES 


The two tables which follow provide further detail on the 1960 
defense budget. The first summarizes budget authorizations and ex- 
penditures under the six main he: adings for the years 1958, 1959, and 
1960. The second provides a summary by organizational component. 
The 1959 figures in both tables include anticipated supplementals, 
totaling £94 million. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


Summary of new obligational authority and expenditures, fiscal years 1958-60 


[Millions of dollars] 


New obligational authority Expenditures 
Title mam Tt sa fa. ete errs bz Lt ree 
| Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fis scal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal vear 
1958 1959 1960 1958 | 1959 1960 
| 
| 


actual | estimate | estimate 


enacted estimate estimate 


| 
| 
ilitary personnel.__- 572 12, 010 | 11, 965 11, 618 11, 908 11, 934 
Active Forces -- see (10, 398) (10, 720) | (10, 642) (10, 448) (10, 636) (10. 617) 
Reserve Forces ‘ | (606) | 345) | (608) | (609) (627) | (602) 
Retired pay = 567 } (715 (‘62 (645) (715) 
Operation and maintenance » 23 7 | 10, 308 | 10, 51D 9, 890 10, 391 | 10, 385 
Procurement !_____- 14, 524 | 13, 34! 14, 825 14, 183 13, 938 
Aircraft _.- pene 5 | 5, 955) | (6, 197) (8, 412 (6, 943) (6, 255) 
Missiles e i wee (2 4 15 (3, 548) (2, 677 (3, 332) (3, 825) 
Ships_.. 3 aie 78) ) | , 978) (1, 34% (1, 457) (1, 677) (1, 659) 
Other . conned , 176) | 2, 42 (2, 261) (2, 278 (2, 211) | (2, 189) 
Research, development, test, | | 
ind evaluation ! siiaigels 5s d 3, 2, 034 3, 020 3, 384 
Military construction —- ‘ 2, 086 , 369 | , OK 1, 755 2, 021 21,708 
Active Forces ........--- (2, 004 , 342) | 5 (1, 657 (1, 933) (1, 644) 
Reserve Forces 82) 27) | ) (98 (88) (64) 
Revolving and management | | 
funds : SFE ES : " : —1, 061 —724 | —405 
Total__. 5 , a7 | , 67% 41, 190 39, 062 40, 800 40, 945 
Deduct amounts included 
above derived by transfer 
from revolving funds a 5¢ 535 | 340 


Total, new obligational | | 
MERON 02 cnaccsacss| 36, 747 | 41, 138 | 40, 850 


' Figures shown for 1958 and 1959 under the new titles “Procurement” and ‘“‘Research, development, test 
and evaluation”’ are estimates and are not completely comparable to the estimates shown for 1960. The 
“Research, development, test, and evaluation” appropriations for 1960 contain certain items and programs 
at were funded in other appropriations in prior years. 

For later transmission. 

?Reappropriation, 


36564 
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Summary of new obligational authority and expenditures, fiscal years 1958-60 


[Millions of dollars} 





New obligational authority Expenditures 


Organizational component | 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
enacted | estimate estimate actual estimate estimate 





a ~ — — ——_.. 


| 

Department of the Army- .---- 8, 131 9,718 9, 557 9, 051 9, 165 9, 264 
Department of the Navy 5 10, 696 11, 958 11, 460 10, 906 11, 472 11, 596 
Department of the Air Force__| 17, 732 8, 717 18, 732 18, 435 18, 993 18, 675 
Office of the Secretary of 
Defense 777 , 278 1, 441 669 1, 170 1, 410 
Total 37, 337 | , 67% 41, 190 39, 062 “40, 800 40, 945 
Deduct amounts included 
above derived by transfer 

from revolving funds_-_-- 





Total new obligational 
SROIIO gSdadcccocccs 36, 747 41, 138 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FORCES 


Secretary McExroy. This budget will provide for a military force 
structure of about the same overall size and composition as planned 
for the end of the current fiscal year. The Army will continue to 
support 14 divisions and numerous other units. The Navy will op- 
erate 864 active ships, about the same number as planned for the end 
of the current fiscal year. For their traditional role of being a com- 
bat ready force, the Marine C _ will continue to support three di- 


visions and three air wings. The Air Force will have 102 combat 
wings, 3 less than at end fise al year 1959. 
The following table summarizes the major forces planned for end 


fiscal year 1960 compared with the 2 preceding years. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


ere of Defense— 


ee = major forces (fiscal years 1958-60) 





Actual, June 
30, 1958 


Planned 


June 30, 1959 | June 30, 1960 





Department of the Army: 
Divisions- - 
Armored cavalry regimen ts. 
Armored combat commands. 
Brigades (Infantry) - - 
Battle groups (Infantry) 
Field Artillery missile groups (heavy y)- 
Army missile commands... = 
Air defense antiaircraft b¢ sttalions -- 
Guided missile battalions. ___-_-- 
Other... 
Active aircraft inve ntory - 
Helicopters. ......--- 
Fixed-wing - 
Department of the Ni AVY: 
a ee 
bed ee 
Other. . éaee 
Oarrier air groups. cae eae A 
Carrier antisubmarine squi idrons_..----- 
Pp. atrol : ar id warn ing oe 


Mi: irine air wings sé binges 
Active aircraft inve ntory -. i 


Jet aircraft as percent of active aircraft inventory __....---- 


Department of the Air Force 


USAF combat wings (including missile wings) .....__-- 


Strategic _. 
Air defense paakesebos 
Tactical (including airlift) _.- 

USAF combat support forces: 
Air refucling squadrons. -- 
MATS squadrons. ta soca thga aie 
Other specialized squs adrons. 

Active aircraft inventory - 


Jet aircraft as percent of active aircraft ‘inventory a eberaticala 





(891) | 
396 
495 | 
17 | 
22 | 


39 | 





3 i 
10, 533 | 
42 | 


(117)! 
44 | 
45 | 


48 
27 


| 
29 578 | 
| 


62 


OWN Ore 


oe 
ae 


er 


Vw 


No 


45 


(102) 
43 
25 


34 


62 
24 
59 
19, 982 
65 





Excludes 2 reduced strength Infantry battalions redesignated as battle groups for school troop training. 


CONCLUSION 


Secretary McExroy. 


tion is prepared to meet the threat it faces today. 


is still true now, in January 1959. 


Our forces are fully 


Last year I said to this committee, “the Na- 


That statement 
sapable of 


carrying out their assigned missions and will continue to have this 


capability ne the “period covered by this budget. 
Staff have gone on record with me that they consider this 


Chiefs of § 


The Joint 


budget adequate to provide for the essential programs necessary for 
the defense of the Nation for the period under consideration. Of 
course, each individual service Chief has certain segments of his own 
service program to which he would like to see additional funds allo- 
cated. However, they agree with the President’s statement made in 
his budget message that “this budget assures that essential defense 
needs are met.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I realize that this has 
been a rather lengthy statement and I appreciate your patience and 
courtesy in listening to it. However, I wished to give you a fairly 
complete explanation of our defense policies and programs. I shall, 
of course, be glad, with the aid of my associates, to answer any ques- 
tions you or the other members of the committee m: ty have. 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for a very ‘ine 
presentation. 

Let me say to our witnesses and to our committee that these meetings 
are executive and that the testimony in this room is not released until 
hearings are released. 

We are soon to have a very top secret presentation by the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs. Before we do that, we will take about a 5-minute 
break. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Manon. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The testimony of the Chairman of the Joint C hiefs of Staff will not 
be recorded unless we want to record certain specific questions and 
answers. 

You have made available, I believe, a copy of your testimony to the 
committee which will be available at any time for the consideration of 
the committee. 

General Twintne. Yes; I have. 

(The statement of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
given off the record.) 

SOVIET BOMBERS 


Mr. Stxes. What is our comparable plane, General Twining? 

General Twintnc. We do not have one. That is a turboprop. It 
may have a longer range than the B-52. I will show you a chart in 
a minute which will give you a comparison. 

Mr. Srxes. It does not have the speed ? 

General Twintnc. It does not have the speed nor the altitude. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it more vulnerable to our defense ? 

General Twinrnc. Yes 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Did you say how many of these they have? 

General Twintna. A total of ——. 

Mr. Manon. In being? 


REDUCED ESTIMATES OF SOVIET BOMBER FORCES 


General Twinrnc. Yes. We predic ted a great many more. As you 
remember, I reported to this committee my yself and we predicted by 
this time they would have several hundred, 600 or 700 of these bom- 
bers. They did not build them. 

Mr. Manon. Why? 

General Twintna. I do not know. They are having trouble with 
them. They are still building a very few. 

Mr. Marion. What are our best guesses as to why they have not 
followed through on these ? 

General Twining. In the first place, they are not experienced in 
operating this class of airplanes. I think they have had some trouble 
with them. It is a very technical training job to handle these things 
for these long distances. There may be a possibility they figured 
they would build a few to hold them over and concentrate on the 
ballistic missile field. That might have been the reason. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the most logical explanation ? 

General Twining. I should think so. 









1h 
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Mr. Suerparp. One question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Your statement, General Twining, while acceptable, presents an 
inquiry. You are very firm in your statement that you know the 
number of planes produced of this type. If we have that information 
available so definitely as you have asserted here, upon what premise 
do we find that we cannot get the same degree of accuracy pertaining 
to the missile? There seems to be a hiatus of interpretation here, so 
what is the cause of that, please? 

General Twinine. This information is easier to get. We have been 
working on it a lot longer, too. We have been working on this since 
the war. We have been conc entrating on this airplane business. I 
think we have probably a little bit more refined intelligence for that 
reason. 

I still think we have pretty good information on their missiles, par- 
ticularly their long-range missiles. I think this is pretty reliable. 

Mr. Stxes. Does the Bison compare with our B-52¢ 

General Twinine. It is not quite so long range, but its general 
performance is about the same. 

Mr. Foro. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I had to ap out a minute. 
What. was the total number of the Bison and/or Bear? 

General Twintna. We estimate - é 

Mr. Forp. In being at the present time? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think the drop in numbers below that anticipated 
is definitely a matter of policy, that they concentrated on other 
weapons such as missiles rather than on aircraft? 

General Twintne. That is a possibility. 

Mr. SIKE s. Do you still think they had the capacity to produce? 

General Twrninc. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Srxes. But deliberately decided not to. 

General Twintne. They are building a new bomber now, which we 
have seen, away beyond the capability of these. We do not quite know 
what itis. It isa bigger bomber than this. It is a kind of big delta 
wing, with very long nose section and long engines. We do not know 
quite what it is yet, but it is an advanced he: avy bomber. There is no 
question about it. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I understand you have a luncheon at 
12:30. I think we should excuse you. We will proceed until 12 
o'clock and will resume the hearing at 2 o’clock. 

Secretary McErroy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Osrerraa. General, what about wings? Do they operate 
these planes in wings? 

General Twin1nc. They are very similar to that. They do not call 
them wings. They call them air armies. The operation of a heavy 
bomber, as I said, is really a very technical operation. It requires 
a terrific aniount of training. Maybe they felt they would not want 
to take the time to go into ‘it and jumped into the missile field. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Have you any estimate as to the number of forma- 
tions or squadrons or wings that they might have? 

General Twrxtna. I could not tell how many. In our standards 
that would be a little over ————. You see, we have 45 B-52’s toa 
wing. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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SUMMARY OF THREAT TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. Let us look at that, if we may. You have worked 
for days and days on this and you have packed so much meat into 

each paragraph it is very difficult for us to absorb it. Of course, we 
will have your statement for reference. 

The summary of the threat is “The implacable hostility of the So- 
viet to the United States.” 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. No. 2, “The Moscow-dominated Communist-controlled 
world.” 

General Twin1nG. That is their objective. 

Mr. Manon. No. 3, “Achieve clear military superiority over the 
United States.” 

General Twintnc. It is their aim to achieve that. 

Mr. Manon. That is their desire. It is a threat, and that is their 
desire. 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. No. 4, “Apparent Soviet intent not to deliberately 
initiate a general war now.” 

Is “now” necessary in that sentence ? 

General Twrn1Nc. Certainly not now. You could almost take the 
“now” out. I think with the “now” out it would still be true. That 
is the last resort, of course. They will gain this by— 

Mr. Manon. If we were weak, then they might care to initiate a 
general war. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, why does the general not enlarge on 
that. He has not commented on 4 and 5. Why not let him do that 
at thistime? That isthe meat of the whole presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Then, No. 5, “Soviet belief that their great conven- 
tional strength and their growing nuclear capabilities enforce caution 
on the United States.” 

Do you discuss those points as you go along, or is that the end of 
that part? 

General Twintna. No; that isthe end of thissection. 

Mr. Manon. As Mr. Thomas suggested, why do you not talk off 
the cuff a while on points 4 and 5. 

General Twrntnec. This is, of course, derived from our national 
intelligence. That is where this comes from. I will read from this. 
However, this must be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBILITY OF SOVIET ATTACK DURING NEXT FIVE YEARS 


Mr. Manon. Does this intelligence statement you have read us say 
that as of today we do not anticipate that during the 5-year period 
now beginning the Soviets will have the confidence to believe that 
they have achieved a clear military superiority over the United States 
which would make it desirable for them to initiate a general war, the 
reason being that our deterrent power, if we continue to progress, will 
be so great ‘that the Soviets would not hazard the attack? 

General Twrnrne. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. One question, Mr. Chairman, in regard to 4 and 5. 
That is assumptive and not by any means definitive ? 
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General Twinrne. They could miscalculate, make a mistake, do 
something wrong over there and get hotheaded. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is no criticism of the statement. I do not 
mean that, General. ‘Those two comments should be evaluated as 
assumptions and nothing else. 

General Twin1nc. I do not know. We have pretty cold facts. We 

realize how large they are in conventional forces, and their growing 
odane capability. We know we have a terrific Military Establish- 
ment to use against them, and they know that, too. I think it is pretty 
factual. 

Mr. Manon. Have you any further comment with respect to those 
points ¢ 

Mr. THomson. Would the chairman yield there. 

What it simmers down to is that 1, 2, and 3 are the objectives of 
the Soviets as you analyze them. 

General Twininea. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. That to achieve that obiective thev will not resort 
to force at the present time because of our retaliatory capabilities 
now. Yet they figure under No. 5 that they can go ahead with other 
means of achieving their objective because we will be cautious due to 
their relative strength. Is that about what it simmers down to? 

General Twrninc. That is the way I look at it. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yet No. 4 could change if they thought they could 
achieve their overall objective because they had gained sufficient 
military strength that they could knock us out without suffering 
undue retaliation ? 

General Twrntna. It has to be a last fesort with them. They know 
what damage they would suffer even if they won it. They do not 
want any part of that suffering and damage. I am sure that is the 
thing which holds them. It has to be really a last resort before they 
would ever attack the United States. I feel that way if we keep up 
our posture and can deliver this retaliation which we can deliver 
today against them. 

Mr. Manon. We shall ask you later on how this picture fits into 
what I consider the critical and explosive situation in Berlin, but 
we will not get into that right now. 

Have you any further statement with respect to that chart? 

General Twrntna. I do not believe I have anything else. 

Mr. Forp. Maybe I have the wrong impression of what you mean 
by “enforce caution on the United States.” Does that mean enforce 
caution on our action in the diplomatic and military picture world- 
wide? 

General TwrntNnc. Both; like Berlin, like blackmail. 

Mr. Forp. It does not mean enforce caution in what we do in the 
buildup of our own military posture. 

General TwIntnc. No. 

Mr. Forp. In fact, just the opposite. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You are going to talk about American capability ? 

General Twrninea. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I suggest that we now adjourn and resume at 2 o’clock 
with that portion of your discussion. We will meet promptly at 2. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order and our hearings 
will be resumed. 


Mr. Cannon is with us this afternoon. 
General Twining has been giving us a most interesting statement 
and we will ask him to resume at this time. 


U.S. CAPABILITIES 


General Twinine. We completed the discussion on the Russian 
threat and I had started on our own forces. I will continue from 
where I left off this morning. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. OsrerraG. Will we have any bases outside of continental United 
States ? 

General Twrninc. Not for ATLAS; no. 


COST OF TITAN INSTALLATION IN COLORADO 


Mr. Sixes. I have heard it said that to attain a hardened configura- 
tion, which is essential for security in order to avoid vulnerability, 
that the TITAN location in Colorado is one of the most costly in the 
Nation. Do you have that same information or is it your information 
that that is not the case? 

General Twintnc. They are costly. The first squadrons of ATLAS 
will not be hardened. The last part of that contract will be. 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking about the problem of getting TITAN 
underground in the area where you now propose to put the TITAN 
squadron. Apparently it will be more costly than in most other parts 
of the country. Have you had that question raised ? 

General TWintna. No, I have not. 

Mr. Sixes. May we have some information submitted on that? 

General Twinine. I will furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Actually the site construction program is still in the 
preliminary design stage. If that is true it may be well to consider 
other areas. 

Secretary McEtroy. I might fill in something on that, Mr. Sikes. 
The reason for that location being chosen as the first area—and we 
will have to report to you on whether this is an unusually costly 
location—is that this base is quite near to where the missile will be 
manufactured. It was considered that as you were developing the 
system and getting your experience with the entire hardening con- 
cept, which is what you are doing in this first base, it would be un- 
usually convenient in the interest. of speed and in the interest of 
moving along if this could be done in the Denver area. 

Whether we are running into usually rocky conditions which are 
difficult to meet I do not know. 

(The following additional statement was submitted :) 

TITAN construction in Colorado will not be appreciably more expensive than 
similar construction for that weapon system in other areas. TITAN construc- 
tion of itself is more expensive than that required for the ATLAS, but this is due 
to the fact that it is employed in a “hardened” environment. That is, the missile 


and supporting equipment is recessed into the ground to afford protection from 
enemy attack. 
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NEED FOR HARDENED BASES FOR ATLAS 


Mr. Sixes. The question also has been raised as to whether we would 
not do well to seek a hardened configuration for the ATLAS missiles, 
too. ‘Those big missiles are visible for long distances when they are 
in firing position and their delicate adjustments make them very 
vulnerable. Anything which affects their mechanism can render them 
virtually useless by making them miss a target just a few miles. 
Would it not be well, regardless of cost, to attempt to have a hardened 
configuration in the area where the Atlas launching sites are? 

Secretary McExroy. We agree with your point of view on this. 
Five ATLASes will be in hardened bases and we have recently had 
indication that we could harden some of the other Atlas squadrons 
without undue delay and without really excessive cost. 

The point of moving — rapidly with this first one in the soft 


configuration is really { o get an initial operational capability as 
quickly as = 
Mr. Sixes. I understand that. 


Secretary “McE roy. But there is no doubt that hardening and 
dispersing is worth the cost in terms of protection of your real capa- 
bility as distinct from one which might be destroyed by an incoming 
attacking weapon. 

Mr. Larrp. Are we going into these site locations and base construc- 
tion in this hearing or will we go into those in the military construc- 
tion portion of the hearings ? 

Mr. Manon. We will only touch briefly on those matters, I think, 
in this hearing. 

Mr. Larrp. There are some very serious questions about the activ- 
ities of the Department of Defense in the overall program of maxi- 
mum use of existing military facilities. I hope this will come up in 
a later hearing. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would. It might be that we have finished 
these basic statements you might want to raise some of those questions. 

Will you proceed ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IRBM SITES 


Mr. Foro. If you show them there, why do we not make plans for 
utilizing such locations? 

General Twrninc. We are. That is in the planning stage now. 

Mr. Srxes, Is the difficulty principally that of obtaining the co- 
operation of the Government in the area specified ? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. That takes a lot of time, Government 
toGovernment. It takes a little time. 

Mr. Sixes. We do have an agreement with Britain and with Ger- 
many, do we not? 

Secretary McEtroy. Not Germany. Great Britain is firm, and they 
are being deployed there. 

Mr. Manon. You are negotiating with Italy ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. (Additional ctassified data was fur- 
nished the Committee.) 

Mr. Sixes. How about ———? 
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Secretary McEtroy. We do not anticipate any problem there. The 
are willing to take on any kind of weapon that looks as if it 
will be helpful to ‘them in defending their country. 

Mr. Sixes. How about ———-? Will there be difficulty in that 
area ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think the real problem about ———— is that 
it is a very difficult place in which to put one of these bases. The chiefs 
would prefer to put these in the area of ———— and that is the diree- 
tion in which we are going with all of them. 

General Twrntne. That is right. -——— particularly. You can 
see the advantage there. 

Mr. Srxes. There are more prime targets in that area. 

General Twrntna. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think during fiscal 1960 plans might be com- 
pleted for placing the missile in 

General Twintna. I do. 

Mr. Manon. We do not need any permission to put them in 

General Twrntna. No. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, would the placing of the IRBM in 
- raise diplomatic questions with the Soviet Union any different 
from those which were raised with respect to the placing of the IRBM 
in England ? 

Secretary McExroy. It has been thought by the people concerned 
that instead of putting IRBM’s in ———— as the first country after 
England that it would be desirable to have agreements with at least 
one or two other countries before you went there. 

Mr. Manon. Italy is your next location ? 

Secretary McErroy. We are discussing this with Italy. 

Mr. Manon. What is next? 

Secretary McEtroy. We would be glad if France decided they 
wanted to reopen the subject, but our position very clearly with all 
of these countries is that if they don’t want them they will not have 
them crammed on them by us. This is something they have to decide 
they want, and any stimulation will not come from us. If it comes 
it will come from the commander in chief of the Europeon Alliance 
Forces, and that means General Norstad. 

We are ready to d.scuss this matter with France at any time. 

Mr. Forp. If these decisions are made, both in ———— and in 
would the funding come out of this program or would it come out of 
our own military ‘assistance program, funded by the foreign aid bill? 

Secretary McExroy. It would come out of this program in the 
first instance and it would be expected that over a period of time the 
military assistance program would pick un the cost and reimburse the 
defense program. However, that would have to be over a period of 
time and meantime we would have to finance them out of Defense 
Department funds. 

Mr. Osrerrac. It is not clear to me whether we would be maintain- 
ing these missile bases or that they would be the responsibility of our 
allies. 

Secretary McEtroy. It would probably vary some but it would be 
our desire that the maintenance of these bases would be by the in- 
digenous forces which we would train in this country. 

Mr. Osrertac. You mean it would be nart of the operation of the 
U.S. military forces and under our jurisdiction. 
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Secretary McEtroy. We would prefer it the other way. I think 
we would be able to negotiate it so it would be the other way. 

The reason I am a little equivocal about this, Mr. Ostertag, is that 
there are local political implications sometimes that, are involved 
here which make it very desirable from the standpoint of the local 
situation for us to keep them at least for a while; but certainly it is 
our desire, and we would hope that in all instances, either right away 
or after at some time in the future, they would be manned by in- 
digenous forces and not by ourselves. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, it is not firm either way ? 

Secretary McExroy. Our objec tives are firm, but I do not want to 
make it absolutely positive in each instance because it would be ne- 
gotiated in relationship to the local situation. 

Mr. Manon. We all know, Mr. Secretary, it will be years before you 
would have sufficient know-how in ——— to operate effectively. 

Secretary McEtroy. We would bring the crews to this country. 
We take them right out to Vandenberg and train them there as we 
would our own. 

You have some — crews here now, do you not? 

General Twrntna. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the authority to turn over to them the 
atomic stockpile and weapons necessary ¢ 

Secreatry McEnroy. No. 

General Twintnc. We maintain custody of the warhead. We 
would have to do that, as we do with the British now. We have an 
arrangement so we can move them right in when the time comes. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Continue. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any overlay available of your Jupiter-Thor 
in combination with Polaris so we can get a perspective of how the 
two would combine ? 

General Twrntna. These are just locations. You can take any loca- 
tion for these submarines. They can be almost anywhere in the ocean 
area so it would not show up very distinctly. Although Thor and 
Jupiter are fixed these would be in different places. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STRATEGIC USE OF ATTACK CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. We often talk of each service planning to win the 
whole war. You said you were stressing the limited war capability 
of the carrier. There is nothing in that chart which would indicate 
any limited war. These strategic attacks would go far into the in- 
terior of the opponent. If the carrier force were undertaking to de- 
liver that stort. of an attack there is no doubt but what the Strategic 
Air Command would be on the wing. 

General Twrnina. This is supplemental to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. This is one phase of the carriers’ operation only. 

Mr. Manon. The primary phase ? 

General Twrntna. No, that is now considered to be its mobility and 
its limited war phase. 

Mr. Manon. What would you do in limited war with the carrier by 
way of attack other than the support of troops? 
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General Twintnc. That is all, sir. It would furnish air support 
for ground forces, our own, allied, and so on, as it did in the Lebanon- 
Taiwan operations. 

Mr. Manon. You would not use the A3-D type of aircraft in limited 
war operations, would you ? 

General Twrntne. You might, with a high- explosive type weapon 
or maybe even with an atomic w eapon. You would use it as we might 
use B-47’s or B-52’s in limited war. 

Mr. SHerparp. You would use what you have under the cireum- 
stances, would you not ? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRESENT ARMY CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to propound this question as you go 
from one part of your presentation to the other. 

Am I to understand from the presentation that you have just made 
having to do with the Army that this is a projected ideal accomplish- 
ment or is this one that is most desirable and essential to be in being 
as of now, or as r: apidly as possible? Which of the two? 

General Twintne. This is in being now. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And each component part delineated on that chart 
you consider an absolute essential to military operations insofar as 
that branch of the service is concerned ? 

General Twrtntne. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No deviations? 

General Twin1na. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


VALUE OF POLARIS COMPARED TO CONVENTIONAL SUBMARINES 


Mr. Tuomas. Let me interrupt the general for one short question. 

Take, for example, the Pacific. Say you have 50 units there. Sup- 
pose that you had one-fifth of that number of POLARIS submarines, 
which would be more effective ? 

General Twintnea. Well, it is hard to judge that. 

Mr. Tuomas. The purpose of that whole unit is not defensive; it 
is offensive. 

General Twintne. To keep the sea lanes open, that is the basic 
reason. 

Mr. Tuomas. They cannot keep your sea lanes open against a mis- 
sile traveling 75 or 150 miles high, so it must be an offensive unit. 
Which would be the more effective? Which would you rather have, 
5 POLARIS submarines or 50 of that composition on the chart ‘ 

General Twrntne. You need them both for a balanced force. 

Mr. Tuomas. We never get enough of anything we need. That 1s 
good old human nature, and that is understandable. 

General Twrxtnc. The POLARIS submarine is an offensive missile 
weapon to be used against land targets. It would not be a missile to 
be used against seaborne targets. 

Mr. Tuomas. That fleet is serving the purpose of an offensive unit, 
is it not? 
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General Twinine. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are not expecting an attack. No one is going to 
invade the shores at first, anyway, so you must consider that as an 
offensive unit. Which is the better, in your judgment? You say that 
you need them both. Would you put any priority say on a group of 
jor 10 good POLARIS submarines against a unit of 50 that you have 
there on the chart ? 

General Twinine. I do not think these forces are excessive. 

Mr. THomas. I am not saying that at all. 

General Twine. I do not think that I can answer your question. 

Mr. Tuomas. I just want your evaluation. 

General Twrnine. I think if it was a question of not having 
POLARIS submarines at all, and I could get some by taking some of 
these away, sure, we would reduce this to get some POLARIS sub- 
marines, but we wanted it balanced. We would not want to give 
this all up. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think, Mr. Thomas, the answer I would give 
to you, sir, is that the POLARIS is essenti: ally a general war weapon. 
The carrier force is pr imarily for a limited war situation. We think 
even if we are successful in providing a deterrent to general war we 
will still need some forces for wars of a local nature and for that pur- 
pose we need these naval units. We need attack carriers to sit in on 
that type of a game. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think you are correct there. Here is the thing that 
is in my mind—what is Russia going to do with the submarines that 
they have? Is that Pacific unit a pretty good defensive unit as well 
as an offensive unit against those submarines they have? 

General Twrinrna. Part of that is for attack against submarines. 
You see, you have submarines and destroyers and they are all in the 
antisubmarine battle. 

Secretary McExroy. If the Russians wanted to put some sub- 
marines against one of these attack groups they mail have a hard 
time, 

Mr. Froop. This does not move in the fleet. These are task force 
operations. They may be ina half dozen different areas. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You will have a carrier with a half dozen destroyers and 
acruiser maybe 1,000 miles from the next task force. 

General Twinine. That is right. 





























NEED FOR LIMITED WAR NAVAL FORCES 







Mr. Manon. Captain Gray, will you comment on this problem ? 

Captain Gray. I think the point that is being raised here hos been 
brought out and covered by the Secretary, that POLARIS cannot pro- 
ject naval power in a limited war situation; that we have to have these 
balanced forces which are made up, I think, as Mr. Flood said, of task 
forces which are highly mobile, widely separ ated and dispersed, and 
can strike hard and fast in various areas. If we were to restrict the 
numbers that we have in task forces now we would deprive ourselves 
of that capability to react to local aggression. I, as an officer in the 


Navy, certainly would not want to see that happen to our country’s 
Navy. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You keep limiting your remarks to a local war. Cer. 
tainly that specific fleet unit, made up of a half dozen different task 
forces, is-not limited to a limited war, is it ? 

Captain Gray. They are designed, you see, primarily to project 
power and support our foreign policy in either meeting a limited war 
or deterring one. 

Mr. Tuomas. Suppose we get in a general war. Do you mean to say 
that fleet is useless then ¢ 

Captain Gray. No, sir; and you are from my hometown, and | 
would not want to argue too much with you, but it is not useless 
There is a tremendous amount of power in that fleet. 

Mr. Tuomas. I just wanted you to give us a little of that light that 
you ure capable of shedding. 

Captain Gray. There is a tremendous amount of power there. 

General Twintnc. The basic mission is to get these submarines that 
you are talking about. That will be their big job in a war. 

Mr. Frioop. Can we use this language: The POLARIS weapon sys- 
tem is solely and entirely a strategic weapon of war ? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. A fleet is a strategic weapon of war. Any combination 
of task forces of a fleet is a strategic weapon of war. ‘Task forces in 
themselves are tactical weapons, and this is a series of tactical weapons 
as well; is not that it? 

General Twrnine. That is a pretty good definition. They are flex- 
ible. They can fight all kinds of war, but the main job of the Navy 
is to keep the sealanes open in a big war, and that is the purpose of 
this. In addition to that, they are good in local war situations, lim- 
ited wars, and the POLARIS is the great hope in the strategic mission 
and in an attack against the U.S.S.R.; but we need the whole balance, 
and we think it is in balance to do the job. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Mr. Suepparp. I will ask you the same identical question that I 
asked you pertaining to the Army with regard to the Navy, and is 
your answer identical ? 

General Twinrno. Identical. 

Mr. Fioop. General, I have the impression, or do I understand you 
in your answers to Mr. Sheppard’s questions that you foreclose any 
more POLARIS weapon systems assigned to that fleet ? 

General Twrntne. On each chart you see a date, and that is what 
we will have then. 

Mr. Fioop. As of that date? 

General Twintnc. Yes. Does that answer the question, Mr. Shep- 
pard ? 

Mr. SHerparp. Yes. What I am trying to establish here is the 
essentiality to the total requirements as expressed i in that chart, and 
you have done that in the instance of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. Froop. As of that date. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

General Twinrna. And the same thing will apply to the Air Force 
units that I am about to mention. 

Mr. SrHeprarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 
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MAJOR U.S. AIR FORCE DEPLOYMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Your chart is headed: “Major U.S. Air Force deploy- 
ments, July 1, 1959.” 

Korea, MATADOR; that is a pretty ancient thing. 

General Twinine. That is a missile. 

Mr. Manon. That is just a pilotless airplane which is very slow. 

General Twrnina. It is subsonic, but it carries an awful big war- 
head. 

Mr. Manon. You have — of those in Korea. Is that all the 
Air Force that you have in Korea now 4 

General Twinine. That is all. What we do there is maneuver in 
and out on exercises and short-term operations. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. In Alaska you have what ? 

General Twining. Fighter interceptor squadrons. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have any SAC groups or anything else 
located there? Is it a little too close? 

General Twintnea. Yes. 

The South Koreans have a small air force of their own. 

Mr. Manion. In Japan and the Western Pacific you have fighter 
interceptor wings. Where are they ? 

General Twinina. Those will be in Japan. 

Mr. Manon. You have ———— tactical fighter bomber reconnais- 
sance wings. Where are they ? 

General Twintne. Japan and some in Okinawa. 

Mr. Manon. Troop carrier wings ? 

General T'wrntne. They will be in Japan and Okinawa. 

Mr. Manon. Matador missiles? 

General Twintna. That would be in Taiwan. 

Mr. Manon. That is not much at Taiwan. 

General Twintna. The Chinese Nationalists have 20 divisions 
there. 

Mr. Manon. Dothey havea fairly good air force? 

General Twintna. Very good. 

Secretary McE.roy. We have forces in Okinawa and also in Japan 
that could be moved right in to Taiwan. We could do what we did 
when we had the problem of moving the Marine forces down very 
quickly from Japan. 

Mr. Manon. In the United States we have 11 heavy bomber wings. 

General Twintne. Of B-52’s. 

Mr. Manon. Are they all B-52’s? 

General Twrntnc. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. All of them? 

Secretary McEtroy. The last B-36’s go out in February. 

Mr. Manon. Then they will all be B—52’s. 





STRUCTURAL MODIFICATION OF B—47’S 


Then 28 medium bomber wings. They are the B-47’s. I under- 
— they have been used in a way that they were not designed to 

s used. 

General Twining. They are not sure about that in the Air Force, 
- they think maybe the lifespan will be reduced a little bit on the 

47's, 
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Secretary McExroy. They were all repaired and reinforced. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but I understand it is not very feasible to do 
that work. it NG 

Secretary McExtroy. About $57 million went into it. 

Mr. Manon. We appropriated that, but I understand it was not 
too successful. E 

General Twrn1ne. I would like to have you talk to the Air Force 
about that. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force, I understand, said they did not solve 
the problem. . 

General Twrninc. But it is still going to go for a long time yet. 

Mr. Manon. We will have to get into the particulars with the 
Air Force. 

General Twintne. They still have a lot of useful life left in them 
in spite of that. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

(The following statement was provided :) 

All inservice B—47 aircraft have been processed through modification and are 
now considered structurally sound. These aircraft are useful and capable of 
performing the Strategic Air Command’s mission as a medium bomber. Engi- 
neering evaluation to date indicates that as a result of this modification program, 
the service life of these aircraft has been extended to between 3,000 to 5,000 flying 
hours. This period of time is sufficient to meet projected programed requir- 
ments. Extensive ground cyclic and flight testing is being conducted to obtain 
more definite engineering data. 

Mr. Manon. No doubt it did some good. I am told that it did not 
solve the problem as we had hoped. 


RECONNAISSANCE WINGS 


Now you have ——— reconnaissance wings. 

General Twining. Those are airplane reconnaissance wings, B47’s. 
Mr. Manon. All 47’s. How are they distributed, or do you know! 
General Twrntnc. I do not know what the figures are right now. 


STRATEGIC MISSILE SQUADRONS 


Mr. Manon. ———— strategic missile squadrons. Do you mean 
ICBM’s. 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. At Vandenberg and Frances E. Warren? 

General Twintna. At Vandenberg. I think those are all at Van- 
denberg. Warren would be the next site. 

Mr. Manion. And then what is next? 

General Twintna. Offut. Then there are ———— others. 

Mr. Manon. There are ———- others? 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

Secretary McExtroy. Spokane comes after that. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Twintna. There is Vandenberg Air Force Base, Warren, 
Offut, Fairchild Air Force Base, and Forbes Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that? 

General Twrnine. That is in Kansas. 
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Mr. Larrp. Forbes has never been justified before any committee 
of the Congress ? 

General Twintna. This is planning. This is where it is planned 
they go. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. And that is the plan? 

General Twrninc. For the Atlas. 

Mr. Manon. That is a confidential list ? 

General Twinina. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FLoop. ———— squadrons to a base? 

General Twin1nc. Most of them will have what they call 
complexes, ———— launchers each for a total of ——— launchers. In 
other words, you can fire ———— Atlases from each of the sites. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


FIGHTER SQUADRONS 
Mr. Manon. We will leave the ———— missile squadrons and we 
will go to the fighter intercept squadrons. 
General TwininG. That isthe Air Defense Command. 
Mr. Manon. Scattered over key areas of the United States. 


HARDENING OF MISSILE BASES 


Mr. Weaver. Will the missile bases be above ground or below? 
General Twin1na. The first four are, and all the rest are hardened. 
Secretary McExroy. We are going to try to take some of the four 


and harden them. There is a brandnew proposal which is before the 
Air Force right now which is reported to give us a more rapid and 
less expensive hardening, and we certainly are going in that direction 
tothe maximum extent we can. 

Mr. Larrp. Before there is anything done on the bases, they are 
going to be justified before some committee on appropriations, is that 
not so ? 

General Twin1NG. You mean those not yet authorized ? 

Mr. Lamp. The money has been made available as a lump-sum 
ippropriation in this particular area. It would not be necessary 
lkgally for the Department of Defense to come up here and make a 
presentation. I would think there would be some sort of an under- 
standing that a presentation would be made by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. The impression has been left with me that that is 
the procedure we follow. 

Secretary McE.roy. I take it that is the understanding of the Air 
Force. 

(The following additional statement was submitted.) 

Yes, in the form of the Air Force military construction program which will be 


nade to the Military Constructions Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee as well as the Armed Services Committee. 


Mr. Manon. No doubt that would be done and should be done. 


36564—59——-3 
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TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


Now, there are [deleted] tactical fighter reconnaissance wings. 

General Twintne. Tactical Air Command. That is a part of the 
rotating force that I told you about that can go overseas 1n a hurry, 
They have | deleted | carrier wings here. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your rotation minimum now, average’ What 
is the rotation period in weeks of a SAC wing to Nourassauer or 
Wheelis? 

General Twininea. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. You are not moving a wing over there and keeping it 
3 months ¢ 

General Twintnc. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

General Twining. It works better this way. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not have a better reason / 

General Twinina. It is cheaper. 

Mr. Froop. Is not the fact that you are zeroed in with enemy 
IRBM’s? 

General Twintne. No. 

Mr. FLoop. We will go into that later. 

General Twining. They cannot hit it with their IRBM’s. 

Mr. Fioop. They will in about 10 minutes. 

General Twinrtnc. You missed the charts that we showed. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not interested in those charts. 

General Twrnina. The missile does not go that far. 

Mr. Fioop. I have my sources of information and you know it. 

General Twrntne. I think that is something you would like to 
discuss with the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. You can be sure of that. 

General Twintnc. They change their business all the time. 

Mr. Manion. Proceed. 


GROUND FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Has there been any significant change in the U.S.S.R. 
ground forces in the last year? 

General Twrntne. Not significantly; no. 

Mr. Forp. In the numbers? 

General Twintnc. No. They might have made some minor reduc- 
tions, but they are relatively the same as this report. 

Mr. Forp. And the Soviet bloc is the same ? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How about our allied effectiveness in ground forces? 

General Twintne. The allies, just like the satellites, have all differ- 
ent size divisions in different degrees of training. Some are pretty 
fair and some are not very good at all. 

Mr. Forp. What is your general impression of the effectiveness of 
our allies this year compared to last vear ? 

General Twrntna. I think they are improving. Most, of them are 
coming up. 

Mr. Froop. You are talking about bodies, not hardware, now? 

This isa body chart ? 
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(yeneral Twintne. This is men. This chart is dated November 1, 
1958. Russia has 175 divisions; the bloc, 217. So they have a total 
of 392, and we have 18 plus ——— of our allies, so we have ——— in 
the free world. 

Mr. FLoop. How many of those Russian divisions—just give us an 
educated guess—are skeleton and paper ¢ 

General Twintnc. They are of a different degree of effectiveness, 
but I do not think there are any paper divisions in there. 

Mr. Manon. I think the issue here must be apparent. You show 
the total free world and our allied strength at 6 million and you show 
the U.S.S.R. bloc at 7,800,000, yet they have twice as many divisions 
aswe have. They have 400 and we have 200. It sort of looks foolish 
when you compare 400 divisions with 200 divisions, and then count 
noses and find they are much closer together. It is always explained 
that the Russian division is smaller, but I cannot think it is that much 
smaller. 

General ‘Twininc. They have roughly 2 million more men than 
we. 

Mr. Manon. But they have twice as many divisions. Why do 
they not have about 12 million men ? 

‘Mr. Froop. They have (wice as many generals. 

General Twintnc. Some of their divisions are not full. I said 
they were not paper divisions. They are probably down to about 
half strength, or 70 percent strength. 

Mr. Marion. Some of ours probably are, too. 

General Twrxine. I think some of our allies are. 

Mr. Manion. I never could understand that. We have been hearing 
that all these years, 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ALLIED GROUND FORCES 


Mr. Minsnanni. Assuming that the U.S. Army division is 100 per- 
cent efficient, what would you say would ‘be the overall effici ‘iency of 
the 4.900.000 of our allies? 

General Twintnc. You pretty nearly have to take it country by 
country. 

Mr. Minsnati. Cau you give us a rough estimate on it ? 

General Twintne. 1 would say half of them would be pretty 
effective. 

Mr. Minstratn. In other words, about 50 percent ? 

General Twintna. Yes. And you can use the others because they 
ire in little local areas where they have forces to help stabilize the 
government. They are there and they make for a stable government 
tohold it for the free world. 

Mr. aS That figure must have come up considerably since 
‘year or soago. We were over there and we had some testimony 
when we were in Heidelberg and also Wiesbaden—that the fighting 
dliciency of the allied forces was consider ably less than that. 

General Twintnea. I do not think so. 


WEST GERMAN GROUND DIVISIONS 


Mr. Forp. Would you want to comment on the West German ground 
loree situation now 2 
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General Twininc. Well, the West Germans have been a little slow 
coming, but they are moving ahead and I think that it will not be 
long before they will be up to their quota of ———— divisions. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have some of their divisions in the line, in the 
NATO forces ? 
General Twinrnc. We have some of them. They are in Germany. 
Mr. Forv. How many do we have? Can you be that specific? 
















































General Twintnc. ———— divisions. lat 
Mr. Forp. ———— West Germ: in divisions, combat ready ? ‘. 
General Twinine. I think that is high. I would like to get that | yp 
information for you. I think it is ———— and they are not quite all ( 
combat ready. } 
(Data referred to is of a classified nature and has been separately | jj 
furnished to the committee. ) pot 
Mr. Forp. That is quite an improvement over a year ago. the 
Secretary McExroy. That is right. It has greatly improved. One | ( 
thing that is of interest in connection with all of the German force isn 
is that they have refused to accept, even on a gift or bargain basis, 
anything but the absolute latest equipment for : any of their forces. 
For example, in the Air Force they have refused to accept equipment 
except the F-104. That is going to be their basic aircraft. \ 
Mr. Forp. As I recall, they are paying cash for it. be 1 
Secretary McEnroy. Oh, yes. rine 
Mr. Fioop. Furthermore, their mobile transport for their grena- | G 
diers are Hispano-Suizas, not American. They bought them and | 
paid for them. Much of their mobile army transport is Hispano- | G 
Suizas. M 
G 
DISPARITY BETWEEN SOVIET DIVISION STRENGTH AND PERSONNEL STRENGTH | M 
’ 
T 
Mr. Manon. I do not believe that your explanation of why there | ty, 
is such a great disparity between the number of divisions of the | “4 
United States and the Soviet bloc, and a much lesser disp: urity with top 
respect to the number of men has been satisfactory. Will you have | Yo, 
someone prepare a statement with regard to that for me? (Ct 
General Twintna. I will do that. M 
Mr. Manon. I would like to have a better explanation of it, par | y 
ticularly with reference to the United States. I will not belabor the buile 
question here, but I would like to have a statement for the record. | q, 
(Classified statement prepared by the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, | y 
was furnished to the committee.) (te 
Mi 
SOVIET GROUND VYORCES STRENGTH is wi 
Mr. Tuomrson. When you leave out missiles and the delivery of E 
airborne atomic weapons, what is the evaluation of your intelligence C 
of their real fighting strength and their attack superiority? Do they hey 
“ley 
have a suffici ent force, in your opinion, to launch an attack and main: we 
tain it? "o 
' Mr 
General Twrntna. The Russians? Sure they do. sive 








Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 
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NO SOVIET AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
Mr. Taner. Do they not have any aircraft carriers? 


General Twinina. No. 






SOVIET 





SURFACE FLEET 


Mr. Fioop. You did not indicate earlier—maybe you will do it 
later—this extraordinary increase in destroyer and cruiser potential 
in Russian naval construction. You are just giving us the impression 
we have had all along that all they have is a red hot submarine outfit. 

General Twinina. ‘They have ——— ships. 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but a ship includes a rowboat when you put 
them down like that. I am talking about the new Russian surface 
potential of light cruisers and destroyers. We will get into that with 
the Navy. 

General Twintnc. You had better take that up with the Navy. It 
isnot nearly as big as our force. 


SOVIET 





SUBMARINE FORCES 


Mr. Manon. I think while you have that chart before us it might 
te well to discuss your intelligence with respect to the Soviet subma- 
ines, Des that chart show the number? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Marton. It seemsto me about 5 years ago it was 

General Twintna. They stopped building. 

Mr. Foon. Of that kind. 

General Twintna. We have not seen the new ones. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think? 

General Twintna. I think they shifted them over to the nuclear 
tyne. Maybe they haveenough. That is quite a lot. 

Mr. Froop. You know what they are doing. You know why they 
topped building them. You know what they are building. Tell us. 
You know why. You know what they have gone into. 

(General Twintna. No, I do not. 

Mr. Froop. All right, that is the end of that speech. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any really serious doubt that they are 
tuilding atomic submarines? 

General Twrntna. I should think they would be, yes. 

Mr. Manon. But you cannot establish that ? 

General Twintna. No. 

Mr. Manon. You would say, if you put yourself in their place, that 
swhat you would be doing? 

General Twintnc. Yes. 

Mr. Maron. So you assume that is probably what they are doing? 
General Twrntnc. Yes. And I figure he has enough of these and 
ey stopped building and they shifted to another thing, but we are 

ot quite sure. They are probably building nuclear submarines. 

“Mr. Manon. What does your more detailed intelligence estimate 
five you on that? 

General TwININa. Off the record. 


ss Manon. Are we going to still hear that same number for quite 
‘while ? 
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General Twining. I do not know where we can get any better in- 
formation. I wish we could get something better. 

Mr. Osverrac. If I recall correctly, the report we had last year 
from intelligence sources indicated that by the end of this year the 
Soviet Union would have over ———— submarines. 

Mr. Fxioop. If they continue to build that type of submarine at the 
going rate. 

General Twrntnea. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. But they did not? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


AIRCRAFT STRENGTHS 


Mr. Manon. You have the total aircraft there as of November 1, 
1958. It shows there on the United States and Allied side ——— 
operational aircraft; on the other side, ————. 

General Twintna. About the same. 

Mr. Manion. About the same as between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. 

General Twinrtne. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. The Soviet bloc figures and the Alhed bloc figures are 
a little different. 

Mr. Tarver. Do ours include both the Air Force and the Navy? 

General Twrintna. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. The Marines and everybody. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the significance of the two figures on the 
US.S.R. side? 

Captain Gray. That is because we do not know whether they have 
—— or ——— heavy bombers. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we cannot be sure. 

Secretary McE troy. That is as close as you will ever be, anyway. 
Mr. Fioop. Why is this not broken down into the fighters and bomb- 
ers of different categories as it has been for years? 

General Twrntne. I told you they have ——— fighters; I told you 
how many heavy bombers they have. If you put them on a list like 
this and look at them, you can argue for 2 days and everybody has 
a different view. 

Mr. Fioop. How many transports, medium and big, especially me 
dium, in round numbers, do the Russians have—air transport for 
airborne troops? They have many more mediums than we have. 
They have some mediums but they do not need big ones as we do. 
How many do they have to transport first-echelon infantry airborne 
troops ¢ 

Mr. Manon. I suggest we ask Captain Gray for those details. 

General Twrnrnc. We have pretty nearly twice as many as they 
do. 

Mr. Froop. I do not think we have the kind they have. They have 
a special requirement, continentalwise, for a medium-size transport. 
We do not have that requirement. How many do they have in round 
numbers ? 

General Twrn1ne. Civil transport? 
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Mr. Frioop. Not civil transport. Military transport for airborne 
troops that will take the first echelon of fighting infantry airborne, 
the advanced echelon, medium transports, Russian. 

General Twrntna. They have — - twin-engine aircraft in opera- 
tional units. 

Mr. Weaver. General, I notice from the different charts you have 
shown, such as on the aircraft and the missiles, our intelligence does 
show what the Russians have: but going back to the submarines, when 
they quit building them it does not show up there. Why is that? 

General Twintnea. I do not know. 

Mr. Weaver. Why do we not have that information ? 

Captain Gray. We have it. You can read it. 

Mr. Manon. General, why do we not let the captain give us these 
detailed figures? He has the book and is probably more familiar 
with it than you are. 

General Twrntna. All right. 

Captain Gray. Would you like me to read it? 

i Manon. Yes. 

Captain Gray. I will read from the National Intelligence Estimate 
November 4, 1958 paragraph 188 at page 47, submarine construction. 

(Off the record.) 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. That is good. Do you not have comparable figures 
that you could read for the U.S.A. versus the U.S.S.R. for fighters? 
Ithink we have had most of that testimony already, but do you have a 
table showing that? 

General Twintnc. I do not happen to have it with me. 

Captain Gray. I have it. 

Mr. Manon. I think the captain has it with him. 

Mr. Froop. General, did you ever hear of a picture in the possession 
of Scandinavian intelligence on the last type submarine, longer than 
anything we have, that will launch an IRBM from its deck, a mockup 
job ? 

General Twininca. I never saw it, no, sir. 

Mr, Manon. I have heard about that, but the intelligence people do 
not seem to know about it. 

Mr. Fioop. Our intelligence people do not seem to know about it, 
that is right. This is not combined intelligence. 

Mr. Manon. Is it true that the Soviet Union is building more air- 
raft of all kinds, military, civilian, and otherwise, than we are? I 
think that was true a few years ago. 

General Twintna. It was when they were in that great fighter pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Manon. Are they still Cancrne more aircraft of all types, 
nilitary and nonmilitary, than we are, or do you know? 

General Twrninc. I am not sure, but I do not think so. They cer- 
tainly have not built the bombers in any great quantity. 

Mr. Lamp. The figures we now get on the bombers are quite startling 
in view of the much higher figures we had a few years ago. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Twrntna. We are building more, The smallest number we 
are building indicates that we are building more than the Russians, 

Mr. Manon. We are building very few military aircraft these days. 
There are only 1,600-plus in this budget. We used to build— 
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General Twrntna. 3,000. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, a very few years ago. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, Khrushchev has said publicly at these diplo- 
matic functions that they have abandoned this big bomber program, 
He has said that at least twice in the last year. Drunk or sober, he 
said it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know, Captain? Have you read where Khrush- 
chev made these statements ? 

Captain Gray. I think Mr. Flood is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have statements such as this? 

Captain Gray. I believe I have them in my newspaper clipping 
file which is back at the office, which I did not bring with me, sir, 

General Twrntnc. I have not heard that statement. 

Mr. Fioop. Twice. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Central Intelligence Agency has that informa- 
tion available on file. 

Mr. Manon. I would not doubt it. It would be a good question to 
discuss with Allen Dulles when he is up here, 

What about your comparative figures on aircraft generally ? 

Captain Gray. We can supply those for the record, General. 

General Twitntnc. Do you wish me to get them for the record! 

Mr. Manon. Supply them to the committee. 

General Twrntna. I would like to be specific on those figures. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee separately.) 


NEW SOVIET BOMBER 


Mr. Frioop. General, you told us before you quit the discussion on 
configuration, and I think I heard you say in that jumble of words, 
we were all in, that they have a new bomber. Is that a mocked-up 
chemical bomber that Gen. Curtis LeMay hinted about last year! 

General Twrnrnc. I checked late intelligence on that again today, 
and they do not quite know. 

Mr. Fioop. Then it is not what we were talking about. 

General Twrntna. No; they do not know what it is, but it is a big 
one. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. That is the one that was reported in the press, I as- 
sume. 

General Twrntne. It probably was. 

Secretary McExroy. Not by us. 

Mr. Manon. Not by you, but in the press. 

General Twrntnc. They asked Mr. Mikoyan about that on Meet 
the Press. I guess you saw that. 

Mr. Manon. No; 1 did not. 

General Twrn1nc. Someone asked him if they had flown an atomic 
airplane, and he said he was over in this country and he was not ask- 
ing for military information. 

‘(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, is this the time where we go into our 
act, or do we wait until we get to the Air Force and the Army? I 
am impressed, of course, and ‘do not accept that word “mobile.” You 
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know we have been through this airlift debate for years. Do I go into 
my act now, or wait until 1 get to the agencies ? 
Mr. Manon. Wait until the witnesses appear next week. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PROBABILITY OF LIMITED WAR WITH RUSSIA 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I do not want to bore you. You 
made a very definite statement there about a limited war. How do 
you know that ? 
Secretary McEtroy. I say in my judgment there will not be a 
limited war with Russia. 
Mr. Suepparp. I thought you said there would be. 
Secretary McExroy. I said just the reverse. I said I do not think 
there will not be a limited war with Russia. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


SOVIET ICBM CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Missiles, calendar year 1959, estimated Soviet, number 
ready to fire not known. ———— ICBM’s sometime in- 1959 and 
also ———— submarine-launched ———— nautical mile airbreathers. 
That is what they could hit us with. 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Plus the greater threat to us in 1959 probably would 
be their air threat. 

General Twininc. Their air threat, which is not half as big as ours 
and not nearly so effective. This is the relative comparison. 

Mr. Manon. Let me proceed a minute, if I may. The point you 
are making here is that in calendar year 1959 we could get hit with 
ICBM’s. You say not over ——— percent of them w ould be effec- 
tive. That would be about ——— of then. 

General Twintne. Of course, the others will have fallouts. 

Mr. FLoop. What percent effective ? 

Mr. Manon. About ———— percent probably will be effective. 

General Twintne. Hit the target area. You would have fallout 
and some damage from the others. 

Mr. Fioop. Fifty percent effective, though. 

Mr. Manon. We could get hurt pretty badly with that many 
ICBM’s. We could lose from a few hundred thousand to a few mil- 
lion people. The submarine-launched air breathers could really pro- 
duce trouble, too. 

You say missiles on that chart, which we are not supposed to talk 
about. The greatest threat is the Soviet air arm? 

General Twintnc. Yes. And our greatest threat to them is that, 
too, 

U.S. MISSILE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. So in missiles that is what they can do to us. Let us 
look over there and see what we can do to them. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. As you evaluate that target, who is in the best position 
in 1959 from the standpoint of the employment of missiles in an all- 
out war ¢ 
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General Twintne. The United States, by far. We have Thors u 
there which are just as effective or more effective than those ICBM’s, 
They are located in England. An IRBM will no doubt be more accu- 
rate and carries just as big a warhead. We have them sitting there 
and ready to go. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very interesting comparison. 

General Twrntnc. I just wanted the committee to see this picture, 
not to try to sell a bill of goods, but this is the way we look at it. We 
are in a collective defense arrangement with the rest of the world, 
We have a terrific advantage over the Soviet because we are arounu 
his periphery. That is what the fight is about. He is trying to get 
us out of there, out of Europe, out of these bases. That is his No.1 
headache. We have this advantage, and I did not want the commit- 
tee to lose sight of it. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. That should be on your chart. 

Mr. Manon. I think it shows the calendar year 1959. 

Mr. Latrp. That is what the chart says. 

General Twintne. This is calendar year 1959. 

Secretary McExrroy. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You ought to have "Thor there by December. 

Secretary McEtroy. But we have not signed. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot put it on the chart, but the chances are 
good that you would have them. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. And ——— too? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think so. 


FUTURE SOVIET MISSILE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. The advantages are with us on this side. Briefly, what 
about 1960? Would the advantage still be with us? 

Secretary McExroy. We are coming to that. 

General Twrntne. I have three charts. 

Mr. Osrerrac. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, about the number “ready 
to fire not known,” at the top of the chart under the U.S.S.R. Does 
that mean you do not know whether they have it ¢ 

General Twrintnc. We do not know how they will operate them, 
whether they have them standing up there ready to shoot or not. 
They may be on the stands but not ready to fire. ‘They may have to 
count them down. 

Mr. Manon. It is not known when they are ready to fire. 

Mr. Fioop. That is ICBM’s? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Not the other ones. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. This is 1960. 

General Twintne. They could have ——— ICBM’s. 

Mr. Manon. They are getting an advantage of us there. 

Mr. Froov. How much is the percentage of efficiency increased in 
a year? 

General Twrnrnc. It is estimated they might have ——— percent 
after launchings, probably ———— percent at the most. 

Mr. Manon. I will feel much safer in 1959 than I will in 1960. 
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General Twintnc. I don’t know. You have ——— Thor and 
Jupiter’s. That is-———— right there. 

Mr. Manon. I know. 

Mr. Larrp. And you do not have ——— on that. There is no rea- 
gn that you could not have them on there by then, in 1960. 

General Twrn1nc. It was not firm, so we did not want to put it on 
here to have someone take a crack at it. We would be glad to put 
iton here. 

Mr. Manon. If they have ———— ICBM’s which can cover the 
United States, that is all they need. 

Mr. Fioop. They are reaching the saturation point pretty quick. 

Secretary McExroy. It depends on what you say you need, Mr. 
Chairman. If you mean they can do us a lot of damage, there isn’t 
the slightest question about that, because we have no way at this time 
to stop ) the ICBM’s from coming in. Their only protection, however, 
isto use their missiles with surprise, to inflict upon us such a complete 
destruction of our retaliatory power that we cannot give them the 
same treatment in return. That is the point at which General 
Twining’s discussion of the accuracy in hitting targets comes into 
play. If only 25 or 30 of those hit the target to which they are 
directed, you know perfectly well that there are going to be available 
major ret: aliatory forces in addition to those ths at we “get off with the 

warning that we get from our ballistic early warning ‘system. These 
forces will be able to inflict destruction right back on the Soviets. 

Mr. Manon. I am much impressed with what you say, but it is 
perfectly obvious that if we were attacked with — ‘fairly well 
placed ICBM’s, even though they did not hit a single SAC base, we 
would be destroyed i in considerable measure, I would assume. 

General Twrninc. He knows this is there. In the face of that he is 
going tolaunch this? Never. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point. I do not know whether he is or not, 
but he can destroy us, probably. We in turn can probably destroy 
him, I agree, but ‘that is not a very comforting thought, except as a 
deterrent. 

Secretary McExroy, You are quite right, Mr. Mahon. Let’s say you 
have a madman running that country and people are going to respond 
tohis orders. Or let’s say he miscalculates. He may think we are not 
alert. 

Mr. Fioop. That you cannot do anything about, never, never. He 
may have 500. You cannot stop him from ‘firi ing 500. Only in direct 
ratio to your right-hand column does your deterrent intélligence in- 
cease. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. If he is logical and acts as a normal and reasonable 
person, but the Soviet dictators have not always acted that way. 

Mr. Froop. That you cannot do anything about. You cannot ex- 
pect these men here to do anything about that. They cannot stop 
this “ony” from building these things. 

Mr. Larrp. Is not the whole question here, Mr. Chairman, one of 
balance? The main thing we should be concerned with is that we do 
have the proper balance. “We cannot get into the question of whether 
this man is going to fire or that man is going to fire, but we want to 
make sure that we have balance. Certainly the chart shows that we 
do have balance as far as deterrent balance is concerned. 





Mr. Manon. That isa good point, yes. 
Mr. Fioop. You are closing the gap. The gap isclosing. 


UNITED STATES AND SOVIET ICBM PRODUCTION RATES 


Mr. Manon. If we talk only of the ICBM’s and if we agree that 
their IRBM’s have zeroed in and destroyed all our overseas Thor bases, 
and so on, that is another problem. In the paper there was a contro- 
versy—I think maybe there was some misunderstanding involved in 
the controversy—as to the rate of production of the ICBM in the 
United States versus the rate of production of the ICBM in the 
U.S.S.R. These are your intelligence estimates with respect to that 
issue. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you made this information available to the press 
and the public? 

General Twintno. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Should it be made available to the press and the public! 

General Twintne. I would like to see it, but we just cannot do it 
very well, because when you do this thing you expose the source. Mr. 
Baldwin came to me the other day and said that very thing. He knows 
the picture pretty well. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Baldwin of the New York Times? 

General Twrntnc. Yes. He said, “Why can’t somebody sit down 
and work this out and really give the public a better understanding 
of this thing? We are not nearly so bad off as people think. In 
fact, we are a lot better off.” He said, “They don’t understand it 
because they will take things in isolation, like ICBM-United States, 
ICBM-Russia. That is not the story.” 

Mr. Manon. The number of Russian ICBM’s compared with the 
number of U.S. ICBM’s: 

General Twintnec. That is all they see. 

Mr. Manon. When you see that 

General Twrntna. It scares you. These things are ———— mega- 
tons each. That is a terriffic thing. These are big ones, too [indi- 

eating on chart}. 

Secretary McEnroy. This is without reference to the aircraft. 

General Twrntnc. We would like to have more ICBM’s than they 
have. I guarantee we ought to beat them in everything. Accord- 
ing to our intelligence now, if they do what we think they can do, 
they will have more than we have for a while. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you can knock the SNARK down with sling: 
shots. 

General Tw1ntnc. Coming in on the deck, they are pretty hard. 

Mr. Froop. I could knock it down with a rock. 

Mr. Manion. And the Regulus I’s do not look very potent. 

General Twrntnc. How would you like to have this array in Mex- 
ico and Canada around the United States? I think you would be 
quite worried. This is what is facing the Russians. 
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REDUCTION OF ESTIMATED SOVIET CAPABILITIES 





Mr. Srxes. We have previously given Russia credit for possessing 
a much greater military threat to us than we now give them credit 
for having. Why has intelligence suddenly devaluated Russia’s 















































hat ability to strike us? 
S€8, General Twininc. You mean why they cut the ICBM estimate 
TO- 7 down ? > 
(in | Mr. Manon. Everything. We seem to have cut Russia’s capability 
the } gown all along the line. This is the first time in several years. Here- 
the } tofore it has been building up. This time you come to us with a 
hat | much smaller picture of Russia’s capability. Why this sudden re- 
versal? What has happened to our intelligence that we suddenly 
reverse ourselves on what Russia can do tous? I hope you are right, 
ress | but why this sudden change? 
General Twin1nc. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
lic? Mr. Srxes. What about planes? 
0 It General Twrntna. I think we are probably accurate on the planes. 
Mr. } They have not built them. We have not seenthem. We thought they 
ows } had the capability. 
ACCURACY OF INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 
own 
ling | Mr. Manon. I have a note that I wrote here in red this morning 
In | [do not mean to be unfair about this, but it seems that we more cr 
d it } less tailor our intelligence estimates to fit the budget. Do vou see 
ates, | what I mean # 
Secretary McExroy. No, no. 
the Mr. Manon. Some years we have to go heavy and strong and the 
situation is grave. Tread softly. Now this year, be 2 little more 
omplacent. ‘Things look rosier. Frankly, I do not-believe these 
stimates have been tailored to fit the budget, but it seems to be hap- 
ega- | pening that way. 
indi: | General Twinina. I have one more chart here. 
Mr. THomson. Were you through, Mr. Chairman? 
; Mr. Manon. I yield. 
they | Mr. Fioop. Will you excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I have to catch 
cord- |‘plane. I have a bad mine-disaster problem up in my district, and 
n do, | {have to leave. I would like permission, in case you get to my ex- 
stion | “Mination of the witnesses, that I could be deferred until the end 
tthe last Republican member, if I am not present for my turn. 
Jing: Mr. Marion. Is there objection? Without objection, it is agreed to. 
Mr. Froop. Thank you. 
“d. Secretary McExroy. Before Mr. Flood goes, may I say one thing, 
ir. Chairman, on your question on the national intelligence estimate. 
(think it pertinent to say to you that the information which is used 
Mex- | the national intelligence estimates on which General Twining’s 
ld be | alyses are based was put together before any decisions were taken 





nthe budget. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean really to attack the validity or the in- 
‘grity of the intelligence estimates or the people who make them. 

Mr, Osrerrac. Or their motives. 
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Mr. Manon. Or their motives, or anything of that kind. But the 
point is that one year we were told they are building those bombers 
pretty fast, and it isa bad situation. We put in a lot of money above 
the budget for bombers. 

We were told the next year, “So sorry. We were in error and we 
do not need them all, and we applied that money against the next 
budget year. 

Then the missile situation got to looking awfully bad and we became 
very worried. The element of danger is so great that we may well 
be worried. But now we are tapering off again. We climb up the 
hill, and then our blood pressure recedes and we change our mind. 

Is this perfectly normal and thoroughly acceptable to you, General! 

General Twrninea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did we make these more dire predictions as a matter 
of precaution? Why do we keep making these mistakes in estimating 
the potential ? 

Secretary McEtroy. May I say with respect to this matter that the 
figures you are about to see—— 

General Twining. For 1962. 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Chairman, these figures are not anything 
like a firm statement as to what they will do. This simply says what 
they may do. 

Mr. Manon. And what they probably could do. 

Secretary McExroy. It is what they could do. As you come closer 
to it, you get a better sight on what they actually are doing in rela- 
tion to our estimates. So to me it is the normal thing to downgrade 
a figure on future capability of producing as you come up to it and 
find out what they actually decided to do. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you say now that it will be perfectly 
logical next year to come in any say that for calendar year 1962, in- 
stead of having ———— they might have ———~ or they might have 

/ 

General Twirninc. That is right. 

Secretary McEnroy. I think it would be more likely to be on the 
down side. I think what we should do is to say “this is what they 
have the capability to produce in that period,” and we have to take 
account of that outside estimate in our planning. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary McE.roy. As you come up to and find a more realistic 
estimate, then you ought to take some guidance from it. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomson, did you have a question ? 


VALUE OF U.S. IRBM’S 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I notice these charts completely ig 
nore the intermediate range ballistic missile which this morning they 
stated the Russians have. Going back to the statements made, No.1, 
that we have to give them the initiative. No. 2, that we for the immedi- 
ate present have no active defense against the enemy missile, and No. 
3, that they would be ——— percent functionally effective and —— 
percent within a target area of 5 miles, why, then, do you not have 
to reduce or almost wipe out your THOR, JUPITER, and so forth, 


capabilities by reason of the enemy having immobilized them in theit 
initial attack? 
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Secretary McE.roy. We will have warning. 

General Twinrne. That is the warning. That is what we want. 
That is the payoff right there. The first shot he fires, SAC goes and 
we have him over the barrel. 

Mr. Tuomson. You are referring to your THOR in England, your 
THOR in ———-and soon. If they are not hardened sites capable of 
withstanding a direct hit, if their seal are on the way, their inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles that you do not even show on this 
chart, and if ——— percent of them hit target right on the button, 
how are these people ever going to function / 

Secretary McExroy. They will have a hard time. 

General Twininc. We come from the United States, then. We have 
had the warning. 

Mr. Tuomson. But in evaluating your relative strength you have 
counted the full number of gun positions that you have, as I under- 
stand it, that you have in position in the NATO countries. 

Mr. Mauon. The point you make, which I think is a good point, 
is that we show our JUPITERS, our THORS, our TIT ANS, REGU- 
LUS, SNARK, and POLARIS missiles, but we do not show the supe- 
rior ity which the opponents undoubtedly have in the intermediate 
range ballistic missiles. They cannot hit the United States, but they 
can hit U.S. soldiers overseas. 

Mr. Titomson. .And our gun positions. 


VULNERABILITY OF U.S. BASES 


General Twining. OK. I grant that. But the thing is, look « 
his problem. He has all these things to hit, all of them. In "addition 
to this, we have pretty nearly-———which can charge in. We have 
all kinds of things that he has to knock out. He has a terrific prob- 
lem, Mr. Chairman. That is all I am trying to show here. 

Mr. Manon. But there are —— THORS and —— JUPITERS that 
he can zero in on, probably. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think that is a point. You have to assume 
that some of these will be destroyed before they can get off the ground. 
I would assume that. But as you look at the chart first of all, all 
of your TITANS will be hardened and dispersed. The ATLAS will 
be dispe rsed, and some of them will be hardened. The REGULUS 
will be deployed around the world on ships someplace, and it will be 
very difficult for him to know exactly where every one of them is. The 
POLARIS will also be deployed around the world and he will have 
great difficulty in finding them. 

Mr, Lamp. The most important thing on the chart is the POLARIS. 

Secretary McExroy. It could be. It is certainly a very attractive, 
mobile base weapon. 

General Twrntng. This is the deterrent we are talking about. We 
do not want war. This is the thing that will keep him from starting 
it. That is my point. 

Mr. Manon. He can win the war among our allies, all except us, 
probably, with his IRBM’s. 

Mr. Taner. He will not win very much because he will be pretty 
well knocked out at home. 
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ABILITY OF FOES TO DESTROY EACH OTHER 


Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Chairman, he could do great damage. 
There is no question about that. That is shown in General Twining’s 
chart. He could do great damage to all Western Europe with the 
possible exception of Spain. 

The whole point of all of this is that should he try to destroy West- 
ern Europe, he would destroy himself, because we would go back and 
put him out of business. We will probably take our share of damage 
at that same time, because he won’t destroy Western Europe alone, 
He will do his darnedest to destroy us also. 

General Twinine. He could have knocked Western Europe out 
before he ever got the missiles. His fighter and bomber force could 
have taken Western Europe out. He could always do that. The 
deterrent from the United States has kept him from doing it. 

Mr. Manon. The point in all this is that we are increasingly ap- 
proaching the time when total destruction capability by either side 
is more and more a reality. 

General T'wintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That may be the kind of thing we have to live with 
for a long time. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is a fair statement, I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


INFORMATION GIVEN PUBLIC ON UNITED STATES AND SOVIET 
CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I wonder about. We 
pick up our papers and read about this whole question, and there is 
a headline out today that the Russians have 4 to 1 in missiles over the 
United States as far as striking power is concerned. That. kind of 
scare statement does not help our country very much. Certainly it 
scares a hell of a lot of people back home in our districts. What do 
we do about this when we cannot reveal our total overall striking 
power ? 

Mr. Manon. We are given this information, and we are told we 
cannot make it public. 

Secretary McExroy. I think you can do what I tried to do yester- 
day at the press conference. I think you can express yourself in gen- 
eral terms about what our relative position is. That is as much as 
we can do at this stage. I think it is known that you have access to 
classified information. and if you say these things, you say them with 
assurance. I hope, at least, that this would be the kind of thing which 
would give some renewed confidence in the people. 

Mr. Manon. These hearings are strictly executive, of course. We 
cannot enter this field through this committee now. In our report 
we can, of course, do what we like. 

Mr. — PARD. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. Secretary, I am going to express a personal view without any 
offense intended. We are dealing with a very sensitive situation 
here nationally and internation: ally. The gentleman on my left, from 
Wisconsin, mentioned it. It does create very unsavory repercussions 
in our population to have this kind of publicity, particularly if it is 
based upon an untruth. 
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However, I think very frankly, sir, that it is strictly within your 
purview and responsibility to controvert that kind of information in 
the press. Under the circumstances under which we are presently 
living in this committee, I do not think it is the responsibility of the 
membership of this committee. I say that to you with due respect. 

Secretary McExroy. I am not trying to put it on the committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am frank to tell you I will be very happy to see 
wme approach to answering this situation very rapidly from your 
Department. 

Mr. Manon. We are 10 minutes beyond our adjournment time. 

Mr. Osrerrag. All I want to say, Mr. Chairman, is in light of what 
both Mr. Laird and the Secretary have said, may we assume that such 
nisinformation will be refuted and cleared from the Defense Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Manon. It is probably not misinformation. I do not know 
what it is. 

General Twrninc. You can read it every day. You can read any 
kind of missile program you want. 

Secretary McExRoy. If it is in a column in a newspaper, we will 
probably not challenge it because it just calls attention to the column. 
If it is in a statement made on the floor of the Congress, it probably 
will be challenged. 

COMMENDATION 


Mr. Manon. That is a matter for other consideration. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. I want to say for the record, 
General Twining, that this has been a most illuminating presenta- 
tion. On account of deletions the record may be ragged. It shows 
avery careful study of the subject. You have done, in my opinion, 
a superb job. You compliment the committee and the Congress 
greatly when you really put in the hours necessary to make this kind 
of presentation. I cannot commend you and the members of the 
staff who work with you too highly for this very helpful presentation. 
Thank you very much. 

Secretary McErroy. We are very grateful for your statement. 

(General TwintNcG. T am not here to sell a bill of goods. That is the 
way we look at it, and we wanted to be sure the committee saw it all. 


Monpay, JANuARY 26, 1959. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order and we shall resume 
our hearings. 
HEARING PROCEDURE 


I want to say to you, Mr. Secretary and General Twining, it is in- 
witable that a considerable amount of time will be required for this 
interrogation. I want to say to the Members of the committee I hope 
we can eliminate duplication in questioning. We are always calling 
ior more efficiency and less duplication of the armed services, and I 
would like for us here in the committee to eliminate repeat questions 
ws much as we can. 

At times, when a hearing is staged, the congressional committee 
gives the department head, in advance, a series of questions that are 
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to be propounded, to enable the witnesses from the executive branch 
to speak more authoritatively and more to the point with respect to 
the questions. It has not been possible to do that for the purposes of 
this hearing. The questions that we are going to ask have to do with 
the very destiny of the Nation, and we must have good answers. When 
anyone is called upon for a good answer to a major question on short 
notice he may not doa very good job. It is difficult to do a good job 
in trying to answer the questions that confront America today. We 
do not want fuzzy answers to these questions; we want sharp answers, 
and if I were on that side of the table I know that I could not provide 
sharp answers instantly to all the questions that might be propounded, 
but somehow we must have them for the record. Please do the best 
you can. I know you will. You are both men of great stature and 
ability and dedication to duty. 

When this transcript comes to vou it will be perfectly all right to 
add additional ideas or thoughts in support of the truth as you see it. 
We will, of course, review what you say and if that prompts us to ask 
further questions we might want to interrogate you further with re- 
spect to those points. 

I am undertaking as the representative of the committee to ask 
questions that all the members of the committee would like to ask 
and would ask if they were in my position, and I would like not to be 
interrupted. 

I would like for you, insofar as possible and practical, to answer 
“ves” or “no” to questions when they lend themselves to yes or no, and 
then give your elaboration. These questions will be propounded to 
you because of your official positions. I know there are other people 
who should be more familiar with details, but you are the civilian and 
military chiefs of the Department of Defense. 


SUFFICIENCY OF U.S. MILITARY STRENGTH TO DETER WAR 


T would like to ask each of you—first, you, Mr. Secretary—in your 
opinion, is our military stre ngth today sufficient to deter a major war! 
I mean by “major war” war between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. 

Secretar vy McErroy. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Manon. What is your answer, General Twining? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. If we follow through on our defense plans as now 
contemplated, will our military strength, in your opinion, be sufficient 
to deter major war in 1960, and then I am going to 1961, 1962, 1963, 
1964 and 1965. I am trying to look into the future. One could be 
safe today and in dire peril tomorrow. In the light of that situation, 
what will be your answer? 

Secretary McEtroy. Do you want me to talk with respect to all the 
years up to 1965? 

Mr. Manon. First, I want you to talk with respect to 1960 and then 
1961 and 1962, or you can lump them in as best youcan. 

Secretary McEtroy. With respect to 1960 I think my answer would 
be the same. 

Mr. Manon. I am speaking of calendar years. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 
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If it is agreeable to you, I would like to go on and talk with respect 
to the years s beyond that. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be good. 

Secretary McEtroy. The further ‘out you go, Mr. Chairman, the 
more you depend for your conclusions on the judgment factors of 
what your opponent will do. You can have rather firm knowledge 
of what he can do today, which is 1959. You can have rather firm 
ideas as to what he will be able to do in 1960 because, as you well know, 
decisions have to be taken a couple of years before something is 
actually delivered as an operational capability in these complex 
weapons systems. But the further out you go the less positive you 
can be as to just what your opponent is going to have. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the only position you can take with respect to 
those further-out years is to take your best. intelligence estimate as 
to his ability to do something and assume that he will do it. I regard 
that as the conservative position. Beyond 1962 T do not think there 
is too much value in our trying to guess. But in those years between 
now and 1962—which is as far as I think we can accurately judge—- 
I think our position will still be one in which we will have 
adequate force to retaliate against an attacker, with the result that 
the effectiveness of that force will be sufficient to deter him from 
starting a general war. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, is it your answer that if we follow 
through on present defense programs for the next couple of years— 
and that is as far as you want to project the picture at this time—— 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You think that our military strength will be adequate 
to deter a major war. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your answer to that, General Twining. 

General Twin1na. I would like to concur in everything the Secre- 
tary said, but I would like to point. out. in addition on the military 
side of the house our planning is to do this clear down the road, even 
to 1964 and 1965, and to always have this under control. Tt depends 
upon the annual budget. That can change, but if we get the budgets 
we need to support the program we have in mind, the answer is 
*Yea.” 

Mr. Manon. Do we have in the present military budget, the 
groundwork, the necessary provisioning of ourselves that we can fol- 
low through and accomplish the objectives which you have suggested ? 

General Twintna. Yes. 


MUTUAL DETERRENCE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do you say that we are now in a period 
of mutual deterrence as far as major war is concerned ? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not believe that we are in a position of 
mutual deterrence because we do not need to be deterred. We are not 
going to attack anybody. I do not understand the term “mutual de- 
terrence.” We are doing the deterring because if there is going to 
be any attack it is going to be done by an opponent of ours. "He 
threatens to obliterate us; he threatens to bury us. The important 
thing for us is to be in a position to deter him, but “mutual deterrence” 
I do not understand. 





Mr. Manon. You could conceivably look at this from the stand- 
point of the Soviet Union and conclude as they see it we would be 
deterred if we should have any aggressive designs to make an attack 
on the U.S.S.R. by reason of the hurt we would sustain if we should 
launch any such attack, so by that we might call it “mutual deterrence.” 

Secretary McExroy. I think at the present time we have a superior 
position with respect to the Soviet Union, that we clearly are the 
stronger power. I think the margin of superiority will narrow as the 
intercontinental ballistic missiles come into the arsenals of the two 
countries. 

Mr. Manon. Insofar as our deterrence against a possible enemy is 
concerned, you think it will be sustained insofar as the present pro- 
gram is concerned ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct, sir. 


TIME OF GREATEST PERIL 


Mr. Manon. As you look at this period—and your previous state- 
ment indicates to some extent what your answer will be to the ques- 
tion—does any one year seem more dangerous than others? Some 
have said if we are behind in long-range ballistic missiles, then at a 
certain time, in view of the dwindling capability of SAC bombers, 
there will be a year of greatest peril. It is assumed that defenses 
against bombers are growing stronger with the passage of time and 
the time may come when only something on the order of a ballistic 
missile will be able to get through. 

Secretary McExtroy. My opinion is that as the long-range ballistic 
missile comes into the arsenals of the two countries the peril to those 
countries will be greater than it is now when the delivery of the strate- 
gic weapon must be done by aircraft. I say this because we have some 
defense against aircraft. We are still developing a defense against 
long-range ballistic missiles. 

When I talk about long-range ballistic missiles, I am not talking 
only about ICBM’s. A long-range ballistic missile can be a missile 
of a 1,200 to 1,500-mile range, if that missile is positioned where it 
needs to be in order to strike its desired target. I refer here to the 
POLARIS, for example, with its submarine based platform, and I 
refer here also to the land-based intermediate range missiles positioned 
overseas. 

I do not concede that the aircraft, the bomber, is going to be in- 
creasingly vulnerable to enemy defenses. There are many things that 
are going on, as this committee well knows, to increase the offensive 
cap: ibility of the bomber. There is such a thing as a long-range air-to- 
ground missile, the HOUND-DOG, which can be carried by the 
bomber. We are now talking of something i in the range of several 
hundred miles, and we are also planning, down the ro: id, to have an 
air-to-ground missile of considerably longer 1 pee and much greater 
speed that is launchable from a B-52 or B-5 

Mr. Manow. In other words, while the satu itself might not get 
through the defenses you feel the development and the capability of the 
bomber to launch supersonic missiles will more or less offset the situ- 
ation ¢ 
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Secretary McEtroy. It may much more than offset the situation, It 
certainly greatly complicates the defensive problem. That is why we 
are developing the F-108. If we cannot reach way out and intercept 
an incoming bomber carrying such a missile then we really have not 
accomplished much by being able to destroy the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I ask you about the increasing danger in a period of 
more or less maximum danger as compared to a span of years. Are 
the most perilous spots in 1959, 1960, and 1961, or not? 

Secretary McEtroy. We do not see a period of much greater peril 
than we will have from the time our opponent achieves a long-range 
ballistic missile capability. As of that time, this country will live 
in great peril until we develop a defense against it. 

Mr. Manon. There will be a time when the Soviet capability in 
the ICBM will be greater than ours. Is that the period of greatest 
danger ¢ 

Secretary McE troy. As General Twining has pointed out to the 
committee, we think you cannot look at ICBM’s in a separate package. 
That is not the only method we have of delivering a strategic weapon. 
The thing that this country should do, the American public should do, 
is to consider our overall, aggregate, delivery capability of strategic 
weapons in relation to that of the opponent. On that basis we reached 
the conclusion that this country has an adequate capability to deter 
general war. That applies to 1960, 1961, and 1962. I do not think 
that I would want to go beyond that because no one can be sure what 
will happen. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


U.S. AND SOVIET ICBM CAPABILITIES 


Secretary McEtroy. What we have said in our presentation is that 
we expect to have an ICBM capability approximately at the same 
time. It could very well be at the same time as that of our opponent. 

Mr. Manon. Well, that is not what General Twining’s charts have 
shown. 

Secretary McExroy. That is —_ what he has shown. 


Mr. Manon. Not the ICBM capabi 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Not to the same extent. 

Secretary McExroy. I am talking about 1959. We would expect 
to have almost exactly the capability we grant him. What goes on 
from there—and General Twining can support this or not when I fin- 
ish my statement 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Manon. I would rather not at this point. 

Secretary McEtroy. What happens from there on is this: We have 
4 program for the production of a certain number of ICBM’s. We 
have an estimate of what the Soviet could do in the years subsequent 
to 1959. In other words, our intelligence gives the Soviet a capability 
of producing a certain number of ICBM’s in 1960, 1961, and so on. 
When we compare their capability to produce, as judged by our in- 
telligence community, against our plans actually to produce and fund, 
it is at that point that you find, in that one element of our strategic 


ity. 
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striking power only, that there is a difference in what the Soviet might 
do as compared with what we are definitely planning to and are actu- 
ally funding. 

Mr. Manon. The charts which were presented showed that the So- 
viet Union would have in 1961 a sizable advantage over us, according 
to your estimates, in the ICBM’s, and I would like to have the chart 
which demonstrates that. 

Secretary McEtroy. May I say that I do not like to quibble about 
words. Our charts do not show what they would or will have. They 
show what they might have. 

Mr. Manon. They might have? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. I want the exact figures. I want to 
bring out this one point, according to your testimony last week, that 
when you restrict. yourselves to what might happen in the ICBM 
program that we would be considerably at a disadvantage insofar 
as the ICBM is concerned. I grant that you have said that in mili- 
tary power and striking force otherwise we would not be at such a 
great disadvantage. But I just want the facts to be presented. 

Secretary McE roy. Good. Is it satisfactory to put 1959 on first 
so that we will have our reference point ? 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. Now I see, according to this chart for 
the calendar year 1959, that the U.S.S.R. would have—and we do 
not know whether they would be ready to fire or not —-—— ICBM’s, 
plus a few submarine-launched missiles. T see, according to the esti- 
mates for the calendar year 1959, the Tnited States would have ready 
to fire ———— TCBM’s and ————- ICBM reloads, whatever that 
means. 

General Twintnc. They are ready to go, but they are not on 
launchers. They are in close vicinity to the launchers. 

Mr. Manon. I do not for the purpose of this discussion wish to 
get into these other things at this time. Would you now go to the 
chart for 1960? With respect to the chart for 1959, I did mention 
the Soviet possibility of submarine-launched air-breathing missiles. 
T did not mention the intermediate range ballistic missile, the 
REGULUS I, the SNARK, and so forth. I am tryng to confine 
this for the present to the ICBM. 

Now, for 1960 I see that the U.S.S.R. is estimated to have the 
capability of ———— ICBM’s in the calendar year 1960, or the first 
half of 1961. T see that the U.S.A., according to the estimate, would 
have ————- ICBM’s, with ——— reload capabilities and that the 
ICBM estimated capability of the Soviet Union would be at a much 
greater volume and rate than our own. That is for the calendar 
year 1960, is that correct? 

General Twrntnc. That. is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I am not mentioning in this connection missiles that 
might be launched from submarines, and so forth, by either side. I 
grant that the POLARIS at that time ought to begin to be significant 
and of course I think the intermediate range ballistic missile, which 
is shown on the U.S.A. side as being important, is important, and 
T also grant it is important that the Russians have intermediate range 
missiles because our troops, American citizens, are within the range 
of these weapons. 
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Now, the evidence shows strictly in the ICBM’s we are estimated to 
be behind in 1960 considerably. 

Let us take the next chart. Now, I am looking at the chart for the 
calendar year 1962, and I am thinking of this contest—and it is a 
contest and a deadly one probably—between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. in the field of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

I find, according to that chart, that the Soviet Union could have 
— ICBM’s during that year, or early 1961, and I see, according 
to that chart, the U. S.A. would h: ave, according to estimates, a con- 
siderably smaller number of ICBM’s than the ‘Soviet Union. I am 
not talking about missile-firing submarines of either country, nor am 
I talking about IRBM’s which will be quite plentiful to either coun- 
try. If you add to this calculation for 1962 the POLARIS, and if 
you call the POLARIS an ICBM for all practical purposes by reason 
of its maneuverability and capability of getting into the area of the 
target, then we would still not have as much striking power in the 
ICBM field as the U.S.S.R. If I am wrong in that interpretation 
tell me. 

Secretary McExroy. I would not suggest you are wrong, Mr. Chair- 
man, but you are writing off THOR and JUPITER as having no 
participation in that. 

Mr. Marion, I am just trying to compare our ICBM capability. 

Secretary McExtroy. The THOR and JUPITER are just as capable 
asthe POLARIS of delivering a warhead of the ICBM size. 

Mr. Manon. And they are * offset by similar weapons on the other 
side. 

Secretary McEtroy. Except that they cannot hit us with those. It 
is far more important to us because we can hit their homeland with 
the IRBM’s., 

IRBM CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. They cannot hit us but they can hit American troops 
and allied troops and we know they will have a preponderance of 
IRBM’s because, as I interpret the situation, the Soviet Union is far 

ahead of us now in long-range ballistic missiles short of the ICBM. 
But we will get. into that. 

Secretary McExroy. We give them quite a considerable advantage 
becanse their ——— missile is a missile important to them. Also, I 
see really no reason to consider that the POLARIS and the THOR and 
JUPITER are different in their capabilities to deter except for the 
fact one is land based and the other is sea based. 

General Twrnrne. And he has to put his intermediate range mis- 
siles up in the satellite countries, his ———— missiles. I do not think 
they will move them up there except as the last resort because they do 
hot trust those people much. 

Mr. Fioop. What is he talking about? 

Mr. Manon. IRBM’s. 

General Twininc. missiles. To hit England he has to move 
them up into the satellite countries—move up his launchers. 
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VALIDITY OF STRENGTH ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. I am challenging, at least for the purpose of explora. 
tion of the relative strength of the two major powers in the world, the 
validity of these charts. - hope that I am wrong, and I am not insist- 
ing on the position as yet. I merely make the challenge because I have 
not made up my mind about it. 

General Twininc. I might make a statement there. If you do, I 
suggest in your own mind reverse the situ: ition, give us the Russian 

-apability and give the Russians our capability to date and see how 
you would feel then. That is why we say these things we do. We do 
feel we have a distinct edge on them because of our peripheral loca- 
tions from which we can really get at him. The shorter the range 
of the missiles the more accurate they will be, the better fire you will 
get out of it and everything else. 

Secretary McExroy. This is something that we ought to keep in 
the back of our minds. Our aircraft delivery systems have very sub- 
stantial force, and as General Twining said in his statement, in our 
opinion the airplane for some years ahead is still going to be the most 
important factor in the deterrence of war. 


U.S. AND SOVIET BALLISTIC MISSILE CAPABILITIES COMPARED 


Mr. Manon. I have been following this recent line of interrogation 
for the purpose of developing for the record the status of the United 
States vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. in the field of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. Are there any further statements that you would like 
to make in clarification ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would like to make a further statement. I 
think that it is an interesting line of interrogation, Mr. Chairman, 
but what I do not understand is why the line of interrogation should 
be limited to a single delivery system whereas in reality the true 
deterrent is the aggregate of all the potential delivery systems of 
both sides. If he had one ICBM and 10,000 he savy bombers, he 
would knock our heads off. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but I am only trying to settle one problem ata 
time, Mr. Secretary. My first. question was, Are we ahead? No, 
I have not gotten to that question, but I am coming to it. In your 
opinion, are we today, ahead or behind the Soviet Union in the bal- 
listic missile race? You can answer that yes or no and elaborate. 
You have already answered it, I think, to some considerable extent. 

Secretary McEtroy. My own judgment is that we are about even 
with the Soviet Union in our ability to produce ICBM’s 

Mr. Manon. If you are, then, why do you estim: ite they will be 
producing several times more than we, or have the capability of pro- 
ducing several times more than we? I do not understand that 
answer. 

Secretary McEtroy. Because they have a much lower capability 
to ‘deliver the large warhead with bomber capacity, for example. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but that is not relevant, as I see it. 

Secretary Mc Erroy. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Manon. That is not relevant to my question as to whether we 
are ahead or behind in the ICBM’s, and if your charts are worth 
the paper they are written on, we are behind. 
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Secretary McExroy. You are asking me why, if we are even with 
them today, as you look down the road they could move out ahead 
of us on ICBM’s? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The following additional statement was furnished :) 


The Department of Defense estimates of Soviet production of ICBM’s in the 
years ahead are based on an appraisal of their capability to produce during that 
period. Moreover, the estimates are based on the further assumption that the 
Soviets will in fact make full use of this capability to produce ICBM’s. The De- 
fense Department has no way of knowing whether they will actually produce 
all the ICBM’s it may think they are capable of producing. The history of the 
last few years has shown time and again that the Soviets do not in fact produce 
all the weapons in the numbers that they are given credit for being able to 
roduce. 

: This is quite understandable. The Soviet leaders have to pick and choose 
among alternatives just as the United States must. They do not have unlimited 
resources. In fact their total gross national product is estimated at only about 
4) percent of the United States and some students of the subject credit them 
with only about one-third of the U.S. gross national product. There are many 
other things that they are trying to do—build up their industry; provide better 
housing for their people; improve the standard of living; provide aid for their 
satellites and to neutral countries; and engage in large-scale space exploration. 
All of these things compete for the available resources, so it is not surprising 
that the Soviets sometimes do not in fact produce a given weapon in the quanti- 
ties which the Defense Department estimates they are capable of producing. 

The second aspect of this problem concerns the choice of weapons to accom- 
plish the strategic offensive mission. The reason why the Defense Department 
does not plan to produce the same number of ICBM’s that the Soviets are esti- 
mated to be capable of producing over the next few years is that, in the judg- 
ment of the President of the United States, the National Security Council and 
the military experts of the Department there is no particular logic in trying to 
match everything it is estimated our opponent might do. 

In the judgment of the Department the manned bomber is still the principal 
means of striking a decisive retaliatory blow and will continue to be a most im- 
portant element of the retaliatory forces for some years to come. That is why 
substantial funds have been included in the budget now before the committee 
for the procurement of additional B-52’s, B-58’s and the supporting jet tankers. 
That is why substantial funds have also heen included in the fiscal year 1960 
budget for procurement of additional HOUND DOG air-to-ground stand-off 
nissiles for use by the B—52’s, and for continuing the development of the B-70, 
anew very high-performance intercontinental jet bomber. 

General Twining’s presentation showed that the Soviet Union has only a 
fraction of the number of intercontinental jet bombers the United States does. 
The Soviets apparently have decided to place reliance almost exclusively on the 
ICBM for the strategic offensive mission. That is their choice. It does not 
mean that the United States must make the same choice, the same decision. 
Weapons systems must fit the strategies they are designed to implement. The 
national strategy of the United States is distinctly different than that of the 
US.S.R. In the judgment of the Defense Department the security of this coun- 
try will be better served by placing reliance on a diversified system of retaliatory 
weapons rather than staking the Nation’s very existence on one or two individual 
Weapons systems. 

The Department of Defense plans to maintain a manned bomber force dis- 
tinctly superior both in size and in quality to that of the U.S.S.R. In addition, 
the Department also intends to have a significant capability in ICBM’s, in land- 
based IRBM’s, in submarine-based POLARIS missiles, and in carrier-based 
bombers. Other units having a strategic delivery capability include the tactical 
aircraft and guided missile units of the Air Force and Army which because they 
are deployed overseas can reach the Soviet homeland. That is why in judging 
the relative military strength of the United States and the U.S.S.R. the entire 
spectrum of strategic weapons available to the United States and available to 
the U.S.S.R. must be considered rather than just one particular weapons system. 


Mr. Manon. That is all very interesting, Mr. Secretary, but my 
question is, in your opinion, are we today ahead of or behind the Soviet 
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Union in the ballistic missile race, and I would like to have the answer 
for today, for 1960, 1961, and 1962. I would like to have in words 
what your charts clearly demonstrate. 

Secretary McExroy. I think today we are about even with the 
— iets in the long-range ballistic missile race. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “long range” ? 

eacations McExroy. [mean ICBM’s. 

Mr. Manon. You do not mean IRBM’s also? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think if you would take less than 1,000 
mile missiles they are clearly ahead of us. 

Mr. Manon. All right. I would take into consideration the less- 
than-1,000-mile missile missiles myself, and I am taking into consid- 
eration such missiles as intermediate range missiles. 

Secretary McE.roy. He cannot reach us with it. 

Mr. Manon. He cannot reach us, but he can reach targets that will 
lead to a perilous condition for us, and for our troops in Kurope and 
our men and our installations and our atomic stockpile. 

That is your answer for now. What do you say for the next year 
und the next year? 

Secretary McE roy. If he produces in accordance with what I say 
our estimate is of his capability ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. And we continue to do what we are planning 
now to do? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary McExtroy. He will have a larger number of ICBM’s than 
we, but I must conclude again, Mr. Chairman, with the statement that 
our delivery capability as a whole, in our opinion, will still constitute 
adequate deterrence. 

Mr. Manon. But you seem to think that this is a very tender spot 
here, and you sort of hesitate to face up unequivocally and in one sen- 
tence to the fact that we, according to our best plans and estimates, 
considering the capability of the Soviet, will be behind and very 
decidedly behind in our ICBM’s in 1960, 1961, and 1962. Let us just 
face up tothat. That is either true or it is not true. 

Secretary McEtroy. You know, I believe, the reason for this sen- 
sitivity is that there has been in certain quarters a tendency to disre- 

gard completely the capability of our forces to deliver any warhead of 
any size, except by means of an ICBM. 

Mr. Manon. But that is not my point. I just want to meet these 
issues and say what the facts are: “Yes, according to our plans and 
schedules, we will be behind in the ICBM’ period. Now, if you 

want to go ahead and say, “But there are other elements 1 in the defense 
picture, and in the overall we think we will be ahead,” I am not ques- 
tioning that. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is what I tried to do. 

Mr. Manon. I am not questioning the logic, but I do not want to 
gloss over the very disturbing fact that according to plans we shall 
be behind in this field. The American people do not want to be behind 
in the ICBM, as you know. 

Secretary McExroy. You say they do not want to be behind in the 
ICBM. If that is a fact, then the American people are making the 
decision about just how we run the military. This is a decision which 
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apparently a lot of people outside of the Military Establishment are 
trying to make for the American people. They are saying that you 
must have the same number of ICBM’s as the Soviet. We are not of 
the opinion that that is required for the protection of the security of 
the American people. 

Mr. Manon. It may not be, but the American people have been 
led to believe, from everything they have read and heard from quali- 
fied people, that a sophisticated ICBM would be the most devastating 
weapon ever produced on this planet. Would you agree that it is? 

Secretary McErroy. I would say any system that delivers that 
size Warhead is a devastating weapon. But it does not have to be 
an ICBM. Why does it have to be? If you put the same thing 
down there in a suitcase, it would be just as devastating. 

Mr. Manon. It would, but you a not always have the oppor- 
tunity for the suitcase delivery. I am saying that if a country is 
in the possession of a 5,000- mile sophisticated ICBM there is nothing 
greater insofar as we know in contemplation on this ae 

Secret uy McEnroy. There may be nothing greater, but there are 
things just as great. The IR BM with the same warhead is just 
as great. A B-52 carrying more than one multimegaton bomb is 
also just as great. I am not trying to be difficult, Mr. Chairman, 
but I do not think this matter is very clearly understood in the 
country. 

Mr. Manon. I think you and I understand it, and I am just trying 
to take it piecemeal. By quibbling over issues about. which there 
can rightly be no di spute, the Defense Department can place itself 

| position where it loses the confidence of the C ongress and the 
aniyte. There is no use to quibble when eve rybody knows what 
the facts are. There is nothing mane about this interconti- 
nental ballistic missile thing insofar as the facts are concerned, inso- 
far as I know, and yet it is being cel a great mystery. Iam trying 
to clear it up, but I am afraid you are not 

Secretary McExroy. If I am not giving you help, I want to give 
you help. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. Suppose you ask your next 
question. Maybe I can do better on the next one. I will try, anyway. 

Mr. Manon. The next question, which I wrote out in longhand 
this morning, more or less has been answered: From the standpoint 
of ICBM’s in being for utilization, are we today ahead of the 
US.S.R. ? 

Secretary McEntroy. ICBM utilization? I do not think we are 
ahead of the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Manon. But you think we will be behind, according to present 
projections, in 1960, 1961, and 1962? 

Secretary McExroy. It looks as if we could be behind, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manon. According to your calculations and your charts, we 
would be behind. 

Secretary McEtroy. Let’s go back to what General Twining said 
about the heavy bomber, Mr. Chairman. We assumed 2 or 3 years 
ago that. the Russians were going to go ahead and use their full capa- 
bility to produce heavy bombers. They did not use their full capabil- 
ity to produce heavy bombers. So far as we know they did not produce 
anywhere near the number of heavy bombers we estimated they could 
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produce. The same thing could happen with respect to the ICBM 
estimates. Again we are saying they could produce “X” number of 
ICBM’s by “Y” date. We are not saying that they will actually do it, 
There are many other factors involved in such a decision on their part. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. They did not, but they had the capability, you 
thought, and you think now they have the capability of being far out 
in front of us in ICBM production. 

Secretary McExroy. If you express it that way, yes. 


NEED FOR BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Manion. Do you have any clarification of that question, Gen- 
eral ? 

General Twrninc. I would like to bring up again the importance of 
the ballistic missile early warning system in this connection. If 
Russia feels we cannot see these intercontinental range missiles com- 
ing, and that we have no warning whatever and that he can drop them 
on our SAC bases without our knowing they are coming, he will be a 
little encouraged. But if he thinks we have this warning, warning 
of this attack to get our SAC bomber forces off is the key that makes 
a lot of difference in what he does. He may think twice if he thinks 
we will see these missiles coming and we can get our force off to hit 
him. 

I would like to remind the committee again how important we think 
the ballistic missile early warning stations are as part of this problem. 


IRBM CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Much can be said for telling the whole wide world that 
the facts are if we can back up our statements with action. I think it 
important for everybody to know that we have a terrific capability for 
launching an unstoppable counteroffensive if attacked. I do not want 
to make this country appear naked to its enemies. I know we are not. 

I want you to say, and without equivocation or argumentation, 
where we stand—I am not blaming anybody—where we stand with re- 
spect to IRBM capability with the Soviet. Union. 

Secretary McEtroy. IRBM? 

Mr. Manon. By IRBM I mean the range of missiles of 500 miles up 
to 2,000 miles, that general area. I am not confining myself to 1,500 
miles and omitting 1,499 miles. ‘Tam not trying to split hairs. I am 
just trying to find out where we stand in this long-range missile pro- 
gram. I say a less than 1,000-mile missile or a 500-mile missile is a 
long- range missile, Where do we stand in that category with respect 
to the U.S.S.R. ? 

Secretary McExroy. Are you then going to class the ——— missile 
as the equivalent of our 1,500-mile missile? We can give you the 
figures without agreeing with 

“Mr. Manon. Throw them all together for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion at the moment. We can refine it later. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. We will give you the figures, but 
without conceding that they can properly be , added together, 

Mr. Manon. From time to time I have been advised of the scores of 
a by the Soviet Union of the missiles in the class of 500-plus 
miles 
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Secretary McErroy. You are right. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Are we equivalent to them in these ranges ? 

General Twrnrnc. I would say that they are ahe: ad of us in the 
ranges of ——— and below, in numbers. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. I am trying to put as much as possible in the record 
without actually using the figures. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about the 1,100 miles? 

General Twintna. No. This is 

Mr. Manon. It is possible. 

General Twrnrne. But considering such factors as estimated Soviet 
requirements, nuclear materials availability, and experience in their 
shorter range missiles, of which they have quite a few, we believe that 
the U.S.S.R. may have an operational capability of as many as 

Mr. Manon. How do we stack up with respect to the availability of 
similar ballistic missiles ? 

General Twinrna. I would certainly say we are even with them 

Mr. Manon. On those missiles that you just mentioned ? 

General Twrntne. The long-range ones ? 

Mr. Manon. On the less than 1,000 miles. 

General Twintnea. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. And they have a very considerable ca- 
pability, as I understand the facts. 

General Twintnc. We do not build any for that range. Of course, 
you can take an IRBM and pull it back if you want to. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. 

General Twinina. In the longer range ones, I feel we are probably 
about. even with them, balancing our THORS and JUPITERS 

against theirs. 

Mr. Manon. If we had fired a few dozen IRBM’s or missiles from 
medium-ranges up and they had fired only a few dozens, would you 
not, assume that we would be far ahead in that field ? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The reverse is true, as I understand it, General. 

General Twininc. We have fired a whole lot of missiles in the 
shorter range, lots of them, the REDSTONE and all those. We do 
not advertise it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but they would not run up to a hundred. 

General Twintne. They do not get the glamor that the IRBM 
gets, and the public is not interested in them. 

Manon. As I understand it, the Soviets in the shorter range 
isis have had a tremendous experience. 

General Twin1nc. They have fired a lot of them; you are right. 

Mr. Manon. And we have not fired missiles in this range or in 
any range comparable to that unless you get down to the short range, 
100 miles or 50 miles. 

Secretary McE roy. I think that is a correct statement, surely. 

Mr. Manon. I just want the facts. 

Secretary McExroy. You are quite right. We think they have 
fired more in these ranges than we have. 








SIGNIFICANCE OF SOVIET MISSILE SUPERIORITY 


Mr. Manon. I take it from this discussion and from the charts, 
that we are behind in the missile race in the area of less than 1,000 
miles and in projected programs of availability of the ICBM for 
the next 2 or 3 years. If we are behind, is that important, Mr. See- 
retary? Is that significant ? 

Secretary McEnroy. I think what is important is our overall ¢ 
pability to deliver the deterrent type of large w: arhead, and we are 
not behind in our overall capability. In my opinion, we are fully 
able to deliver these weapons with our various kinds of delivery 
systems. 

Mr. Manon. Do we anticipate catching up eventually in the IRBM 
and the ICBM contest ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think this depends entirely on how various 
kinds of weapons systems develop in the future. It may be that a 
bomber with a capability to launch a ballistic missile hundreds of miles 
away from the target is the very best weapon system you can get. I 
do not know. Nevertheless, in my opinion, the ICBM will undergo 
great development and evolution in the years ahead. We think the 
MINUTEMAN, for example, is a very much better weapon than the 
ATLAS. You and your committee know all the advantages. 

One of the things that we are doing, again as this committee well 
knows, is to invest. additional money in order to accelerate the opera- 
tional availability of the MINU'TEMAN., 

U.S. ICBM REQUIREMENTS AND PRODUCTION CAPABILITIES 

Mr. Manon. If you would have a vote, General Twining, of the 
Congress and the American people, they. probably would vote for 
catching up numberwise in the ICBM field in which we are behind. 
They would do that now. Is it important, in your opinion, that we 
try to close this gap and catch up in this field ? 

General Twrntna. Let us just look at the problem. That is the 
thing to do first. How do you close the gap the fastest way? By 
building more of the ATLAS missiles— period. We can build many 
ATLAS missiles a day very easily. That is not a problem. 

Mr. Maron. You say we can ? 

General Twintna. We could. 

Mr. Manion. You cannot build large numbers tomorrow. 

General Twrntnc. We could build them awfully quick if we wanted 
to go into a crash program on the ATLAS missile as such. But the 
missile is the easiest part of the whole system. Getting the real es- 
tate, hardening these sites, training the people, and doing all these 
things are a terrific job. It takes lots and lots of launchers to do this 
thing right. ‘That is the quickest way to do it. Iam sure that if we 
got started on that program—this has happened to the services be- 
fore—if we got started on this very elaborate and expensive program, 
just as we got a good start on it along would come the MINUTEMAN, 
and there we are. We cannot have everything. So I think we have 
to balance this. I think this committee has to look at all angles of this 
thing. This is a very serious decision, I assure you, gentlemen. | 
would like to have twice as many ICBM’s as the Russians, sure. It 
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isthe glamour weapon today. Let us not get too excited about it. Let 
us look at the basic facts. There are other we apons to destroy targets. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

General, what you and the Secretary are saying is that our need for 
ICBM’s is not as great as Russia’s; is that right? ¢ 

General Twintxc. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. That is absolutely right. 

General T'wrntna. He must have them. 

Secretary McExroy. We have other delivery systems for the same 
or larger warheads which are not available to him or not available 
in the same numbers. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taser. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. I yield. 

Mr. Taser. Are the methods that you have capable of more accurate 
and better delivery than his? 

General Twrntnc. I think the IRBM will be a capable and accurate 
delivery system. The POLARIS is a little unknown yet. 

Mr. Manon. The IRBM might not stay operational 2 hours after 
hostilities began, because they are targets for others. 

General Twrntne. Probably all the other targets are zeroed in. 
That does not mean they are going to knock them out. Don’t forget 
that. 

Mr. Manon. You are in a gray area here. 

General Twining. It isa very difficult problem. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say you could have come in with a de- 
fense budget, Mr. Sec retary, and provided that we would not be be- 
hind in ICBM’s on hand in 1960-63, if we had chosen so to plan our 
program ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. We have not gone through that exercise spe- 
cifically because we did not at any time regard this as the best w ay 
“ provide the American people the sec urity that they require. So 

I do not know specifically. I am sure that General Twining was a 
little bit over our heads when he said — a day. 

General Twrntne. If we wanted to gear up 

Mr. Manon. He was speaking figuratively and looking forward to 
ahalf decade, Iam afraid. 

Secretary McEtroy. I am sure he wa 

Mr. Froop. Will you let me ask a insantian at this point on that. 

You and I have known the ATLAS for the last 5 years. 

General Twrntna. Ten years. 

Mr. Froop. I have known it for 5 

General Twintnc. Twelve. That is why I am worried about it. 

Mr. Froop. That is like a baby being a gleam in the papa’s eye 
10 years, and you know it. Five years is what we are talking about. 
If that is all true, and it is, you do not think so much of the ATLAS 
That is why you are not so excited about it. If you do not, why 
aren’t you er: ashing MINUTEMAN more than you are? Simply 
because you cannot afford it? Is that it? Can’t you afford to do it? 

Secretary McErroy. We are proceeding with the MINUTEMAN 
as 1 rapidly as feasible. 3 
Mr. Froop. You are not. Are you satisfied with the budget requests 


for MINUTEMAN? 





Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. FiLoop. You are? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Iam not. That is where we differ. 

Mr. Manon. I do not have a sharp answer. We are in a fuzzy 
area now. Can you clarify that somehow! General, you and I know 
that Convair, who is produci ing the ATLAS, cannot make them by 
the dozen. My point is, could we have the ‘availability in 1960-62 
of the ICBM if we chose the ATLAS, which would be comparable 
to that which might be—and I say “might be”—in the hands of 
the U.S.S.R. ? 

Gene ral Twrntnea. If we went all out, I think we could. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. You think so, beginning today ? 

General Twrxtnc. It would take a lot of doing. We would have 
to move a lot faster on the bases. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, will you have the Joint Chiefs and 
the Defense Department check this and give me an answer to that 
question which will be more authoritative than you are able to give 
at thismoment? I donot expect the impossible. 

Secretary McEnroy. Let me ask you this, Mr. Chairman. In 
order to give you this answer, we would have to go to the contractor. 
It would involve building plants and that kind of thing. 

Mr. Manon. It takes 18 months to build a plant. 

Secretary McExtroy. You can build plants sometimes, if you have 
to have them, faster than one would think. If this were the only 
way we could stay alive, I suspect we could do a good many things 
here mighty fast. We recently had some figures which indicated that 
you could probably build ——— additional squadrons of ATLAS 
in addition to those which we have in our program without building 
additional plants. 

Mr. Manon. But you have only one source of supply for the 
ATLAS. Is that not correct ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The ATLAS is a first generation weapon. 

Mr. Manon. I am not arguing that it is not, but what I am trying 
to say is that in answer to 1 my ‘question, I have not gotten sufficient 
enlightenment. 

Secretary McE:roy. There is one supplier. It is Convair. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Convair is the one supplier. My question was, 
If we elected to do this thing, be it foolish or wise, could we have in 
possession the same number as the Soviet Union during this 1959 to 
1962 period ? 

Secretary McExroy. As I say, we have not gone through this exer- 
cise because it has not seemed important to us militarily, but we will 
do so if you would like us to. 

Mr. Manon. Give me a little better answer to this and supply it to 
the committee, and we will decide about the record. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

General ‘Twrntnc. I would like to say the limiting factor is still 
not the missile. It will be the bases. 

Mr. Manon. That is all a part of the same picture. 

General Twintna. The bases require a much longer lead time. 

Mr. Manon. I want to be sure that in supplying your answer you 
cover both the production capability and the launching capability. 
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Secretary McExtroy. We will take both the ATLAS and the 
TITAN, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Manon. That is all right. 

Secretary McExroy. We consider the two as companion programs. 

Mr. Manon. I think the ATLAS is far from a perfect weapon. I 
do not question that. 

Secretary McExroy. It is a good weapon, though. 

Mr. Manon. It is good. It packs a terrific punch. In my opinion, 
itis a gigantic deterrent to aggression. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, along with the answer that you are 
going to get. to that question, would it not also be helpful to show 
what, other cutbacks could be brought about in the other weapon de- 
livery system as a result of the change in emphasis that-is advocated 
by your question! Would it not follow that you would cut back your 
bomber procurement program, POLARIS submarine procurement, 
and cutbacks*in other programs if you were to go all out on ICBM’s? 

Mr. Manon. If you were sure the ICBM’s would be reliable and 
sufficiently resilient to meet the requirements. 

General Twininc. That is just the problem we are faced with. 
You just stated it. 

Mr. Manon. You can give us the pros and cons of that very 
question. 

General Twirninc. We could wash out everything else if we knew 
they were going to be good. 

Mr. Manon. That isa very significant observation by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

(The information referred to is classified and was furnished to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, on that same point, could I ask one 
question ? 

In view of General Twining’s statement that if the Defense Depart- 
ment would go in for a crash program on the ICBM, would not a policy 
ora statement from the Secretary of Defense to the American public 
confort them, perhaps, and clear up some of the confusion which 
exists ? 

Secretary McE roy. If the chairman is right in his statement that 
the American people desire, above most other things, to have the same 
numbers of IC BM’s as our opponent might have—— 

Mr. Manion. The same “capability” in ICBM’s is the way I put it. 

Secretary McE.roy. I suppose that is numbers, is it not? 

Mr. Manon. It would be about the same thing. 

Secretary McE.roy. I am not sure whether it would be a service or 
i disservice, because in the opinion of the Military Establishment of 
this country that is not the best way to defend this country and assure 
its security. What we are trying to do is to give the American public 
some guidance in their own interests. 

Mr. Weaver. But the American public, I believe, from my visits 
and from press articles, feel that we are behind in the ICBM race, and 
the overall question seems to me to be the deterrent capability that we 
have, 

Secretary McExroy. Surely 

Mr. Weaver. That is why I mentioned that asa suggestion. 
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Secretary McE roy. It is something which might clear up the 
situation. 

Mr. Taser. Is not the real problem the capability of delivering war- 
heads effectively and accurately? Is that not the real problem ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That isthe whole problem. 

Mr. Taser. Are the methods you have adopted, in your opinion, bet- 
ter than the methods which the Russians have adopted ? 

Secretary McEnroy. We believe so, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That means that delivery by an airplane is more effective 
than the other method of delivery. 

Secretary McExroy. A combination, Mr. Taber, of airplanes and 

various types of missiles is what we think is more effective. Here we 

are talking not only of the long-range bomber; we are talking about 
the aircraft carrier type of delivery system for the large weapon; 
we are talking also about the tactical aircraft deployed overseas on 
forward bases. As I stated earlier, what we think we need are widely 
diversified types of delivery systems. We have delivery systems and 
forward bases available to us which he does not have. This tends 
to limit him in the diversification of his capability and may lead him 
to put greater proportions of his strength into the ICBM. 


MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. The ATLAS is a liquid-propellant weapon, and there- 
fore is subject to the operational difficulties of that sort of system. 
There can be no question that the so-called MINUTEMAN interconti- 
mental ballistic missile system would be far out front from the stand- 


point of effectiveness, reliability, and so forth. There could be no 
doubt in my mind that we ought to do everything within our power 
to move as rapidly toward the MINUTEMAN as we can. If we could 
move to the MINUTEMAN in quantity today, it would be such a 
deterrent that the possibility of war would almost be out the window 
for the moment. 

What are we doing in that field ? 

Secretary McExroy. This committee and the Congress supplemented 
the requested appropriation for fiscal 1959 by $90 million for 
MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Manon. That was above the budget for MINUTEMAN— 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Because we felt so strongly about it. 

Secretary McEtroy. In the course of this year we have found ways 
in which we could apply an additional $114 million above what had 
been programed for MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Manon. In fiscal year 1959 you have found ways of increasing 
your application of funds to MINUTEMAN to the extent of $114 
million 2 

Secretary McExroy. $114 million. We are proceeding with that 
program on an expanded basis. 

Mr. Manon. Did you use the funds which we provided ? 

Secretary McExroy. We did not need to use that particular $90 
million because we were able to handle the problem by reprograming 
within the Air Force budget. The net effect was the same as if we 
the $90 million. 
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Mr. Manon. In effect you did because it was in this five-or-six-bil- 
lion-dollars-plus lump-sum appropriation, so it would be splitting 
hairs to say you did not use it. : 

Secretary McExroy. I would be very glad to say we did use it; yes. 
[am only trying to give you the facts, Mr. Chairman, As we said 
when the committee was considering this matter, we would look to 
the $90 million as additional flexibility, which we would use if we 
needed it. s 

Mr. Manon. Yes. What did you cut back or modify that you 
justified and requested funds for last year in order to get this $114 
million without in a way having to call for the $90 million which we 
provided ¢ ; 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. McNeil may want to give you further 
details, but the GOOSE is an example of a program which has been 
canceled and which freed some funds. 

Mr. Manon. That is another missile ? 

Secretary McExroy. A decoy missile. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that, within this vast appropriation to the 
Air Force for aircraft and related procurement, you have found the 
funds. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. To me, the essential fact is that we 
have done what I think this committee wanted us to do, which was to 
search out ways in which we might be able to accelerate the MINUTE- 
MAN program. When we found them we put an additional $114 
million into the program because that seemed to be the amount that 
could beneficially be used. ; 

Mr. Manon. If the Department of Defense were sufficiently sharp 
and alert to the dangers which confront the coyntry—and I know the 
Defense Department, as well as the Congress, is trying to do the best 
it knows how with a very difficult problem—why did you fail last 
year to request $114 million for this vital MINUTEMAN that you 
now find necessary ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. In all of these areas of new technology, Mr. 
Chairman, you find technical knowledge advances very rapidly, really 
almost month by month. As soon as we found that the program could 
be accelerated as our understanding of the technical problems involved 
advanced, we put in the additional funds. The reason we did not 
ask for these additional funds last year was that we did not know then 
how to make proper use of them. When we found that we could make 
proper use of additional funds we did so, because we feel the same 
way about this program that you do. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a good answer. 

Mr. McEtroy. I want to go right on with the MINUTEMAN. 


APPROVAL OF JCS FOR ATLAS CRASH PROGRAM 


. . . 5), 
thould be inserted at the point where we were discussing ATLAS. 


I would like to ask General Twining, in his estimation, would the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a group approve an all-out crash program for 
ATLAS and TITAN as we discussed here a few minutes ago? 

General Twrnine. I cannot speak for all of them. I certainly 
vould not and I am sure they cole not, but I could not say definitelw. 


Mr. Forp. Just. one question of General Twining, and maybe it 
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MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


Mr, Manon. How much is in this budget for MINUTEMAN, 
approximately ? 

General FrrepMan. $260 million. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any way by the application of additional 
funds that you can move forward more rapidly with MINUTEMAN} 

Secretary McE roy. If you would like to ask General Twining it 
is perfectly all right, but we have put as much money into the MIN- 
UTEMAN program as we have been informed by our scientists js 
technically justifiable at this stage of the development of the program. 

Mr. Manon. You say in our overall capability we are equal to or 
ahead of the Soviet Union and that we do not have to be too alarmed 
by the ICBM comparison. Yet when you get the MINUTEMAN, 
you do say we want to get that thing and get it quick and get it in 
quantity. Isthat not about right? 

Secretary McE.roy. We want the MINUTEMAN as soon as we can 
get it. But, again, we do not conceive of this missile as the ultimate 
or only strategic weapon we will need. 

The MINUTEMAN at the present time, under the present state 
of technical knowledge, has certain shortcomings. You cannot lift 
as big a warhead with the MINUTEMAN as you ean with the liquid 
fueled ICBM. Therefore, you need more of them in order to be able 
to deliver the same destructive force. However, we also have a sub 
stantial program of research being carried on by the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency to try to develop solid fuels of greater propul- 
sive power. But we don’t have them yet and we cannot be 100-percent 
positive that we will get them in the future. If I were going to bet, 
J would bet that eventually we would get them because that has been 
the history of science. When you put real scientific effort of good 
people against a job, you are very likely tosucceed. But at the present 
time we do not have it. We could take a warhead the required distance 
all right, but it would be a lighter weight warhead and there would 
still be a need for larger and more powerful warheads. In our present 
thinking the MINUTEMAN will complement and not replace the 
liquid-fueled missile or the manned bomber. 

Mr. Manon. As I see it, you want complete equality in capability 
of the ICBM if you can get it with the MINU'TEMAN, which you 
consider a more sophisticated weapon than the ATLAS. 

Secretary McExroy. I do not say that, Mr. Chairman. 1 say what 
we need is just what Mr. Taber said, which is a capability to deliver 
a big weapon, a capability which is adequate to deter an attack by a 
aggressor on this country. The important thing is not how you do 
it—what particular delivery system you use—but rather your unques- 
tioned ability to do it. 

Mr. Manon. But you would have to lie awake a long time to figure 
out a more adequate deliverability system than the MINUTEMAN if 
it is successful. 

Secretary McEtroy. It is a very attractive system, but if I had the 
choice of having a combination of POLARIS and MINUTEMAN or 
juss MINUTEMAN, [ would prefer a combination of POLARIS and 
MINUTEMAN, just to give you an example of what I mean. 
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DETERRENTS MEASURED BY EFFECT ON OPPONENT 


Mr. Froop. I meant this: I know you know this, but IT think you 
have just forgotten about it. I think we have all forgotten it.. I do not 
use this word in a sense of criticism. This has been a very smug, 
pleasant, unilateral, tete-a-tete about this problem. You forget the 
big thing. We are talking about deterrent, gentlemen, deterrent. 
What does deterrent mean? Not all this talk that we are going 
through. Does the Russian think that he is deterred, not what you 
think. Does the Russian think that these things that we are talking 
about will deter him? I do not think he does. If the Russian is not 
leterred, this is academic. 

Mr. Manon. Have you any comment? 

Secretary McEtroy. No. I think it is quite obvious if the Russian 
snot deterred, there has been no deterrent. 

Mr. Fioop. If the Russian does not think he is deterred, there is 
ndeterrent. 

Mr. Forp. The record speaks for itself. 

Mr. FLoop. What year? Up until this morning, yes. 

Mr. Forp. Any time. 

Mr. Fioop. Up until this morning at 11:30, you are right. We are 
wt talking about that and from now on. 

General Twintna. If he is not deterred, he is making an awful lot 
if fuss about our foreign bases, and it has been going on now for 6 
years. That is his No.1 headache. Why? 

Mr. Foon. I can give you several reasons. 

General Twinrna. If it did not bother him, he would not worry 
tout it. That is part of the deterrent. 


PERIOD OF ICBM ABUNDANCE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to alter the question slightly. 

Will a time be reached, gentlemen, in your opinion, when the 
('S.S.R. and the U.S.A. will have abundant ICBM’s, of probably the 
MINUTEMAN type, for mutual destruction? In other words, when 
nll we reach a period of ICBM plenty? We have talked about atomic 
ilenty. When will we reach a period of ICBM plenty ? 

Secretary McExroy. I assume that “plenty” means an ability to 
wally just shower destruction on all of the essential targets. 

Mr. Manon. If you were in a duel with a man, you could probably 
only one gun. Of course it is a little different between nations. 
feach side has enough, it does not make much difference about the 
tteess beyond a certain point. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Marton. You can only kill a fellow once, even though he is your 
dlemy. 

So when are we getting to that period, do you think, Mr. Secretary ? 

secretary McExrroy. I would think you might very well get into 

‘in our lifetime. 


BASIS FOR EVALUATION OF MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon, If you want to refine your answer, that will be all 
ght. Should the present and future military strength of the U.S.A. 
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and the U.S.S.R. be gaged almost wholly on the ICBM capability! 
If not, why not? My point is, I am trying to be objective. 
(The information referred to is classiefid and was furnished to 
the committee.) 
TOTAL DESTRUCTIVE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. This is the same question which has been asked in 
several different ways. In your opinion, which country, U.S.A. or 
U.S.S.R., at an agreed given moment, so I am knocking out the ele- 
ment of surprise attack, could deliver upon the other today the most 
destructive attack utilizing all presently available weapons ? 

General Twrnina. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Manon. What is your answer? 

General Twintnc. The United States. 

Mr. Manon. Do you concur? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When you relate that to Western Europe, an attack 
upon our American forces and our friends there, you would have more 
difficulty in answering, would you not ? 

Secretary McEnroy. We do not think you can separate the two, Mr. 
Chairman. An attack upon our forces and friends in Western Eu- 
rope would be an attack upon the United States. It would mean gen- 
eral war. I do not believe, sir, that you can separate the destruction 
which would result from an attack on Western Europe from the 
destruction which would result from general war. 

Mr. Manon. That was the reason I had been sort of discounting 
the IRBM on both sides earlier in this discussion. I think there is a 
lot of merit in what you say. 


So from the standpoint of our friends in Western Europe, they have 
a problem which is different from our own. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Although we are in the same boat with them and 
pledged irrevocably as allies, 


INCREASE IN SOVIET MILITARY STRENGTH AS COMPARED WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


In this arms race which we despise because we are freedom-loving 
people, the Soviet Union has been closing the gap since World War 
II, very markedly. Would you agree to that statement ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. I think a major closing of the gap re 
sulted from their development of the atomic weapon, which they did 
not have at all at the end of World War IT and which they now have 
That was a very big step in closing the gap. 

Mr. Manon. Our position has been deteriorating since World War 
II relatively speaking, with respect to the U.S.S.R.? 

Secretary McE troy. Only relatively speaking. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we are getting stronger, but they have been 
getting stronger faster. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How long is this trend going to continue? , 

Secretary McExroy. It cannot continue to the point where this 
country is unable to protect its national security. 
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Mr. Manon. If we have not been doing enough since World War 
II to prevent this gap from being closed, are we confronted now with 
avery peculiar and unusual test in order to 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think so. Mr. Chairman, in order 
to maintain the advantage we had at the end of World War II, we 
would have had to find some way to preclude the Russian develop- 
ment of the atomic weapon or else we would have had to be good 
enough to have developed another kind of weapon which had the 
sume advantage over the atomic weapon that the atomic weapon had 
over conventional explosives, and that does not happen very often 
in history. 

As I pointed out to this committee last year, I think we can all 
agree that we are moving rapidly into a period of increasing danger— 
not only to ourselves but also to the Soviet Union, and, in fact, to 
the peoples of all the world. But this situation is not the result of 
anything we, alone, have done or failed to do. It is the inevitable 
consequence of the explosive progress in science and technology which 
is making available a succession of weapons of ever-increasing de- 
structiveness and speed of delivery. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there was no way under heaven to 
have prevented the Soviet relative increase over us in military 
strength unless perchance we should have done something completely 
out of keeping with our traditions, and that is, launched a war while 
we had it and they did not. 

Secretary McEirov. That was the time to have done it if there 
was any inclination on the part of this country to play that kind of 
game. 


Mr. Manon. Which there was not. 

Secretary McExiroy. Which there was not then and is not now. 
Nevertheless, we had a degree of superiority at that time which very 
rarely occurs among major nations. 


SOVIET SUBMARINE THREAT 


Mr. Manon. In Army size we find ourselves much smaller than 
the opponent. In the Navy we are larger, yet the Soviet Navy has 
a submarine force which is a serious threat. How do you rate it 
among the threats to our security ? 

Secretary McEtrroy. I think that the Soviet submarine is an im- 
portant threat, but as you visualize the kind of conflict that might 
take place between this country and the Soviet Union and what 
would remain in terms of bases to support those submarines after 
anuclear exchange had taken place, I am not so concerned about 
that as I am about a good many other aspects of the Soviet capability. 
If you could imagine a limited war between this country and the 
Soviet Union, then you would be more concerned about the Soviet 
ubmarine capability, but I do not quite visualize that. 

Of course, those submarines have to go home for repair and mainte- 
lance. If their pens are destroyed, their maintenance is destroyed. 
Therefore one of the major objectives of the Navy at the very start 
ofany general war will be to destroy those baser 

Mr. Manon. That would be the objective not only of the Navy 
hut.of the Army and the Air Force. 

Secretary McErroy. All right, let’s say of the U.S. Forces. 
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U.s. BOMBER SUPERIORITY 


Mr. Manon. When you compare airpower, our relative strength 
in numbers is not too dissimilar, plane per plane, but mm long-ran 
bombers and medium-range bombers we are decidedly superior to the 
Soviet Union. 

Secretary McExtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. That is one of the greatest elements of our superiority. 

Mr. Fioop. Which bomber, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. The heavy bomber and the medium bomber. 

Mr. Fioop. Which one are we decidedly superior in? 

General Twin1ne. Both. 

Mr. Manon. Both. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Secretary McE troy. The margin is larger in the heavy bomber 
than in the medium. 

Mr. Anprews. That is for the B-52 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Then when we get to the B-58, it will be even greater, 

Secretary McEtroy. The B-58 we think of as a medium bomber. 

Mr. Froop. I do not understand that. By medium bomber in Mr. 
Mahon’s question, do you mean the B47? 

General Twinrne. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Do we mean the B47? 

General Twinrnc. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Which: you must have to a great extent overseas bases to 
operate. 

General Twintnea. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Fioop. But which to a great extent is desirable ? 

General Twrntnc. That is right. They would have to use them 
one way against us. 

Secretary McEtroy. The demonstration on the chart which shows 
these aircraft going over the top of the world indicated that with any- 
thing like two- way refueling ° you would have no difficulty. 

Mr. Fioop. That means you have to have t ankers. 

Secretary McEtroy. Sure, youdo. We've got them. 

Mr. Fioop. Tankers ? 

Secretary McErroy. Sure. 

Mr. Fioop. Here we goagain. Allright. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that the Soviet Union has considerable 
capability in the heavy and so-called medium bomber. 

General Twrninc. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. We have a greater capability in those fields. Our su- 
periority is not so great in the medium as it is in the heavy as I under- 
stand it. 

General Twrntna. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. We place some reliance on the medium bomber, the 
B47, because of our overseas bases, and we place reliance on our re- 
fueling capability ? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That is all very good when the sun shines bright. Are 
we placing too much reliance in refueling when we consider the condi- 
tions that might exist in the event of glob: al war? 
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General Twining. I don’t think so. Refueling is just as automatic 
today as taking off and landing. It is just as commonplac e. 

Mr. Manon. If you have hundreds of enemy planes as active op- 
ponents, you still think you can get along? 

General TWINING. We, of course, cannot do this within his fighter 
range, no, sir, but we can do it outside the 1 range of his fighters. “One 
of the reasons why our medium bomber force is much more effective 
than his is because we have these bases, and we can use them to some 
extent. You have to just get them in one time, that is all. His have 
to come one way, all the way, or be refueled along the way. They 
don’t have these bases up close that they can use to strike and refuel 
from. That is the advantage of our medium range bombers. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do not want to ask a question at this time but for 
the record I want to reserve the right to examine this question of 
B-47’s, foreign bases, ratio of tankers, and so on. 


SURPRISE ATTACK 


Mr. Manon. It is assumed that we would not launch a surprise at- 
tack to initiate war. Assuming a surprise attack upon us, do we 
need military power in excess of our enemy in order to survive the 
initial attack and then destroy the adversary? How much is needed 
and how will that picture change from year to year within the next 
few years? 

I would like to have your comment on that question because we 
give the opponent the advantage of undertaking a surprise attack. 

Secretary McExroy. The answer is that we have to have enough 
retaliatory power remaining after we take losses from a surprise at- 
tack so that we can still inflict upon him a degree of destruction that 
will deter him from launching the attack in the first place. This 
involves quite a whole series of complic: ited problems. It involves the 
creation of an early warning network; it involves the investment of 
hundreds of millions of dollars in b: allistic missile early warning sta- 
tions and long lines of communications; it involves the dispersal of 
bomber bases. It leads to the bomber alert program that General 
Twining referred to. It could be that at some particular time we 
may have to simply put a lot of these aircraft up in the air and keep 
them up there. As the situation in the world becomes more and more 
precarious we will just. have to improve the ability of our forces to 
respond promptly to attack. 

Mr. Flood has clearly indicated that our opponent must realize 
what we are doing, and that is one reason why I don’t mind talking 
about some of these things like alert status, dispers: u, and so forth, on 
the record. One of the things that he will learn is that we are not 
asleep at the switch. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a great idea. Let them know, let them be 
suretoknow. Iam for that. 

Secretary McExtroy. He knows a great deal about our military 
strenoth already. 
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DEFENDER IN SURPRISE ATTACK NEEDS SUPERIOR FORCES TO RETALIATE 


Mr. Tuomson. I don’t want to go beyond your wishes, but might I 
ask a question here? 

This interjected something which was a new thought to me. The 
chairman in his questions assumed that to be in a position of the 
defender and adequately prepared you needed superiority. That is 
a new concept to me. I always considered you needed attack 
superiority if you are going to attack. 

Has this ICBM situation, and so forth, revised military thinking to 
the point that you need superiority to be adequately prepared as a 
defender ? 

General Twrntne. It always has been that way. If you have to 
sit back and take the first blow you have to be a little stronger. 

Mr. Tuomson. Again looking at it from the Russian standpoint, 
as a defender you need a sufficient retaliatory power to deter him 
from using his attacking force ? 

General Twinrna. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. Does that have to be under this new concept greater 
than the amount he has as an attacker? We figured we had to have 
2 to 1 superiority or 11% to 1 for a successful attack. 

Mr. Manon. If we are trying by land forces to take yonder hill, a 
fortification, then the attacker must have a vastly superior force. 
That is the point you make, but that is not this picture. 

Would you clarify this, General ? 

General Twrnine. I see your point there. The offense will take 
the losses, naturally,.on the ground. If they are going to attack a 
fortification they have to have about 2 to 1 to guarantee success. 

Mr. Tuomson. You figured that in World War II. You needed 
in the air a certain attack superiority. 

General Twin1Nc. The more you can get in the better you do the 
job. But on this overall situation, with our retaliatory forces sitting 
on fields, and we do the best we can to be alert to attack, we must 
assume we will take some losses on the ground. Therefore we cannot 
just have a mathematical number of bombers that will take out a 
mathematical number of targets in Russia. It has to be way beyond 
that, not only for the losses we take on the ground but the losses we 
take going to the target. 

Mr. Manon. The old idea of conventional war does not quite ap- 
ply, as I understand it, to the situation about which we are talking 
in the world today. 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Do I understand you to say that in the event of atomic 
attack, intercontinental type atomic attack, the person sustaining the 
attack would need the superior force in order to survive and be able 
to retaliate ? 

General Twin1Nnc. That is right. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Giving them the benefit of the initial attack, and includ- 
ing what we would assume to be operational losses, with our long- 
range delivery capability, all sources, those we have now and those 
we expect to have, are there any military targets in the Soviet Union 
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or in the satellites which would not be adequately covered from a 
military point of view ¢ 

General Twintno. Wecan hit them all. 

Mr. Forp. You can hit them all with these extra margins that are 
essential ? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to add this to my friend, Mr. Thomson’s 
question on the change of concept : 

The new concept is a complete change. The concept is this: The 
true nuclear deterrent is what the other side thinks you will have left 
over after he strikes you with the first blow. That is the true, modern 
concept of nuclear war. 

Mr. ‘Linon. Do you take issue with that, General ? 

General Twrntno. No. 

Secretary McEtroy. What he thinks you will be able to deliver. 

Mr. Fioop. I have stated the premise. 


ABILITY TO RECOVER FROM INITIAL ATTACK 


Mr. Manion. Are we not moving toward a point when counterattack 
is impractical, if not impossible? Are we not moving toward the 
time when if you were called upon to absorb an initial attack you will 
lose ? 

General 'Twin1no. Not necessarily ; I do not go that far. You can 
sit there and do nothing; yes. But we will have these warnings and 
all these things. If you sit there and don’t move and do not have alert 
concepts, sure. They can knock us out one at a time. 

Mr. Manion. If you wait until they have delivered their blow you 
have about had it. The time can come when:if you should wait until 
the blow is delivered then you have no capability of counterattack. 

There is a psychological issue involved in this. The human will and 
the human emotions are subject to outside influences. Someone has 
said that all human beings are a little bit crazy, at least not too far 
from the borderline. Admittedly if the strain is too great human 
stability can crumble. 

Could any nation sustain a surprise atomic attack in force which 
would take millions of lives without a chain reaction which would 
bring almost complete chaos and terror to the nation which is attacked ? 
Could the human emotions sustain such an ordeal and fight back? 

General Twintna. It would be beyond one’s imagination to know 
how bad it would be. Whether the people will crack or go crazy or 
not I don’t know. There would be a lot left, I think, who would get 
back together again but it would be a different kind of a world, a 
different life. 

Mr. Manon. An atomic war 

General Twinrna. It would be a terrible thing. 

Mr. Manon. A big atomic war would be the end of civilization as we 
know it. 

General Twinrnc. It would almost be. 
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ROLE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE IN BUDGET FORMULATIONS 


Mr, Manon. You were out of the country last fall on an important 
mission to Formosa and elsewhere, Mr. Secretary, having to deal with 
various delicate and dangerous situations. Was the time you were 
gone a crucial period in the histor y of the military budget which is 
before us? 

Secretary McEtroy. The budget was proceeding through the regu- 
nd evolutionary development at that time, and the timing of my trip 

ras carefully coordinated with this process so that I would be back by 
the time I would ordinarily be getting into the detailed examination 
of the budget. 

Mr. Manon. What part did you play in the formulation of the 
budget ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I set the— 

Mr. Manon. Ceilings? 

Secretary McExroy. The general lines of approach—no, not the 
ceilings. 

This was done in July and August. What we tried very hard to 
do—I will tell you all about this because I want to be frank with 
you. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I know youare. 

Secretary McE troy. We called together the Secretaries of the 
services. I sat down with them to discuss the problem. I am not the 
most experienced Secretary of Defense you have ever seen, but T have 
been through one of these budget cycles, and I have talked in the 
course of the reorganization studies with people who had been through 
a number of these budget cycles in the past. There was quite general 
agreement that unless” somebody had some kind of a “ball park” 
idea of what seemed to be a reasonable objective, not a ceiling but an 
objective, you would get back from each of the services a budget that 
was several billions of dollars more than you ever expected to be 
sustainable 

Mr. Manon. Several billion dollars? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. Several billion dollars—and then to 
gradually take a shoehorn and force that kind of a foot into a shoe gave 
you a very poor budget when you got done. What we did before I 
left, and this was with the concurrence of the service Secretaries, 
was to decide that this was the best approach, and Mr. McNeil is very 
importantly part of this, and so is Mr. Quarles. The idea was to 
set figures which were agreed upon as being within a range where we 
probably could make a good budget. We always know about: the 
amount of money we think we will need, and we keep working all 
through the year to make plans for the future. This is not done only 
once a year. You do not come up to these things without having some 
good idea in your mind as to the kinds of things you feel just have to 
be included in the budget to protect _ country adequately. 

We started out in that w ay. We chose as the initial objective for 
each of the services expenditure figures which were a little higher than 
the amounts estimated for the current fiscal year, 1959. We agreed 
that each service would put into its basic budget all the really “high 
priority programs. Because it becomes a useless exercise if you leave 
out of the basic budget billions of dollars worth of high priority pro- 
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rams and substitute instead those of lower priority. Then we said, 
“If you find this will not do the job that you think needs to be done, 
we expect you to come up here and say so.” 

That is the way the matter was approached. We also, of course, 
had to reach some sort of conclusion about what force levels we would 
recommend to the President because that is another factor which has 
to be taken into account in making up a budget. If you get some 
agreement on that then you have one essential item needed to prepare 
a meaningful budget. We agreed at that time we would recommend 
to the President that the forces be kept at the June 30, 1959, end 
strength. This we checked with the President and it was agreed to as 
a planning base. 

That is the way we started and that is the way things went along 
until we got down to some hard thinking in November. The usual 
thing went on in November. We looked at each individual major 
item to see what could be done to make more efficient use of the funds. 

Mr. Manon. How high was the budget when you went to whittling 
on it in November ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. Several hundred million dollars higher, in 
terms of expenditures, than when we brought it in. 

Mr. Manon. Did it ever get to $43 billion ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

Mr. Manon. Not $42 billion ¢ 

Secretary McExrroy. A little under. Is that right, Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. McNeiw. That is right with respect to the basic budget request. 
It doesn’t include the add-ons. 

Secretary McErroy. I am quite certain I have it in my memory. 
What Mr. MeNeil is saying is that if all of the add-on programs of all 
the services had been adopted it would have been above the $42 billion 
inexpenditures. One of the things we agreed upon, again as an ob- 
jective, was that whatever add-ons there would be above the figures 
that we had set as the objective for each of the services, would not in 
the aggregate exceed a half billion dollars in expenditures. 

Mr. Manon. Your objective figures were about at $41 billion or 
M42 billion ? 

Secretary McExroy. Slightly over $41 billion, but with the thought 
inmind that if we were to have any add-ons at all we would keep them 
within an aggregate limit of about a half-billion dollars. That would 
take it to slightly under $42 billion of expenditures, and that had been, 
from the very beginning, a kind of base line from which the budget 
planning for fiseal year 1960 proceeded. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, you took the position that if 
the services planned the budgets without your aildanioe as an ob- 
jective, they could come in with large figures in excess of the present 
tate of expenditure and programing and it would be difficult to 
telescope this expanded program into the program which you 
thought would have to be agreed upon and which would be within 
the range of your objective figures ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is a correct statement. We all know 
that the budget process starts months before the budget is trans- 
mitted to the Congress. When the budget of each of the services 
‘omes up to the Under Secretary and Secretary of that service it is 
‘onsiderably larger than the one which comes through to the 
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Secretary of Defense. This is to be expected. In the first stages 
everything that every one thinks desirable is included. Then the 
first real job of review is at the level of the service Secret: ry. Some 
Petre may consider it to be the second or third. I don’t know; 
yut the review takes place on a very hard basis at that point and 
then the budget comes through to the Secret: iry of Defense, and 
there we reac hh the end of the road as far as the P entagon is con- 
cerned. We reach the end of the road really in the President's 
office. The President decides finally what the budget is to be. 


DECISIONS MADE DURING BUDGETARY PROCESS 


Mr. Manon. Were there hard decisions which were made during 
this budgetary process in addition to those to which you have 
referred / 

Secretary McEnroy. Here are the kind of hard decisions which 
had to be made: In view of the .progress of POLARIS did it make 
any sense to continue with the REGULUS II missile? That de- 
cision was made and the issue resolved in terms of our continuing 
the POLARIS program on an accelerated basis and cutting out 
the REGULUS. 

Here is another question. Does it make sense to continue the 
TITAN missile program in view of what looks like a reasonably 
suecessful—almost quite successful—A TLAS missile? You will recall 
that the TITAN was brought into the program originally as a backup 
for ATLAS, in the event the ATLAS did not come along successfully. 

In other words, why should you keep two liquid propellant ICBMs 
when you felt pretty sure that MINUTEMAN was not very far down 
the road¢ This was a really tough one. We ultimately resolved to 
retain the two of them because of the strong views of our scientific 
advisers. This we did with each of the major weapons programs, 
We took the scientific people in with us on all of these decisions, and 
while we do not always take their advice as final, we keep testing 
them and testing them and testing them on problems like this TYTAN 
versus ATLAS question. 

When we cannot get them to go along with us we give the matter 
a very careful second look. We think it is a very risky thing for 
us to go against the judgment of our scientific advisers in these areas 
of advanced technology. We did not go against them in this instance, 


DECISION TO CONTINUE BOTH ATLAS AND TITAN 


Mr. Manon. You funded both the TITAN and the ATLAS? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It was reported in the press, I believe, that some ad- 
visers perhaps favored abandoning the TITAN for more manned 
bombers. Was that report correct? What was General LeMay’ 
view ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know what Curt LeMay’s view on this 
was. It was a real tough decision. If the scientists had said any: 
thing different we may not have made that decision. What ther 
said is not simply that we ought to keep the TITAN, because ther 

cannot get away with that sort of unsupported statement. What they 
said is that the TITAN is a missile which will be a better ICBM asi 
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comes through and it will be, from the very beginning, a hardened 
base concept weapon. We will harden as many as we can of the 
ATLAS bases but the TITAN is a far more suitable weapon for 
hardening. They also had in mind the fact that the TITAN has a 
growth potential beyond that of the ATLAS. The ATLAS is defi- 
nitely a first generation ICBM. The TITAN probably will remain 
in the picture even after MINUTEMAN comes in, as a weapon which 
can carry the really big warhead. 

Mr. Manon. And for space exploration and otherwise ? 

Secretary McEnroy. But even as an ICBM, for the target that 
should have the really big warhead you probably will continue to use 
a hardened base TITAN until such time as we learn how to get the 
required additional thrust in the solid propellent missile. 

Mr. Manon. General Twining, what did the Joint Chiefs think 
about this business of the TITAN versus more money for the bombers, 
and so forth ? 

General Twintna. We had great discussions about that all the time 
and there is some difference of views down there. 

Mr. Manon. What are the major differences of views ? 

General Twinina. One of the major things is that one faction feels 
that the manned bomber threat is not as good as it used to be because 
of the defenses against it. They feel there will be a hard time getting 
in, The other faction believes that we have too large a manned 
bomber force, that there are only so many targets to hit and you don’t 
need that big a force to hitthem. That is the basic difference. 

Mr. Manon. What was General LeMay’s recommendation, if you 
know. 

General Twintnc. General LeMay always has figured we should 
have more manned bombers, but I don’t know about his position on 
the TITAN. I don’t know about that. He is still a strong advocate 
of alarger bomber force. 


MANNED BOMBERS IN BUDGET 


Secretary McEtroy. This budget includes, Mr. Chairman, a rather 
substantial number of heavy bombers, as you may have seen, in re- 
lationship to what had been planned when we started out with this 
budget. We increased the number of B-52’s, and KC-135’s, and also 
included funds for more B-58’s. 

General Twrntnc. General LeMay feels our main reliance has been 
on the B-47 force up to now and he feels they are not being replaced 
fast enough by better bombers. 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. That is the position of General Le- 
May and some of the other people, that they are not replacing the 
B-47’s fast enough. 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. And we were sympathetic to that and that is 
why we put more bombers in this program. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do you think that the military budget 
4s presented to the Congress is adequate for the United States? 
Secretary McErroy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you endorse basically all of the programs pre 
sented ? 


Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 
Mr. M AHON. Are there any significant weaknesses which you think 


are inherent in the 1960 defense budget before us, any major weak- 
nesses ¢ 
Secretary McEtroy. No, sir. 


BUDGET ROLE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. General Twining, what did the Joint Chiefs of Staf 
have to do with this budget ? 

General Twrntne. They worked harder than they ever did with 
their Secretaries this year on developing this budget before it went up 
to the Secretary of Defense. That is where I joined them. I joined 
them in the Secretary of Defense's Office when each service Chief 

‘ame up with his Secretary, and we went over each individual budget 
there. Then the budget was given to the Chiefs and we had a chance 
to look it over again as a corporate body. 

Mr. Manon. In your military judgment, General Twining, is this 
military budget now before us adequate for the defense of the United 
States ? 

General Twintne. Yes, I think it is adequate for the defense as we 
see it and I do not see any major gaps in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record.) 

General Twintnc. I meant it is adequate for the national security. 

Mr. Manon. You think this budget finances programs that ar 
adequate for the national security ¢ 

General Twrnrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the peevaning view among the staff people 
and the Joint Chiefs in your opinion ? 

General Twrntne. I think they will go that far in my opinion. 
They may say, though, probably that for some parts of their service 
programs they might like to have more money added on, and they 
may have some other reservations. I don’t know what they would 
like to bring up. You can ask them ak they come up here. They 
will hold some reservation on some of the programs but I think they 
will say that the cumulative budget is adequate for the protection of 
the country. 

Mr. Manon. I realize the service itself will have certain views. | 
am talking about the people who work with the Jomt Chiefs. TI u- 
derstand under the reorganization you have a much larger and mor 
potent force down there to help evaluate our defense requirements. 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And prevent going off at tangents just to serve the 
objec tive of one single service. TI am more interested at the momen! 
in what. the people who work in the Office of the Joint Chiefs feel a 
this point. 

General Twintnc. They would agree with my statement, I am sure 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume you are aware of the fact that. instruc 
tions were issued from the Bureau of the Budget to Secret ary McFl. 
roy and advanced down the field of command stating that in present: 
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ing the budget they should adhere to the budget exclusively and not 
respond to differences of opinion during interrogation and not give 
voluntary information? Under the circumstances the answers are 
more or less automatic. Perhaps the chairman would agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Manon. I meant to ask for your personal views irrespective of 
any law or regulation or inhibition otherwise. Do you as an Ameri- 
‘an citizen, irrespective of your rank and position, believe that this 
budget is adequate ? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, is that your pa i ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir; I would like to let you know of 
something which I think the committee should understand. I sub- 
mitted this budget, when we got down to the end of the road, to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and asked for whatever formal statement they 
wanted to make with respect to its adequacy. I would like to read 
the statement which came back to me which was signed by all the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Diseussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manion. We will resume at 2 o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary, with the statement that you were 
going to give us before the luncheon recess. 

Sec retary McErroy. This is pertinent to the question that was 
asked by you, Mr. Chairman, regarding the point of view of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in relation to this budget as approved by the President 
and as submitted to this committee for its consideration. 

I asked that some statement be made by the Joint Chiefs with re- 
spect to it, and the following is what has been sent to me and signed 
by all members of the Joint Chiefs, including the Commandant of the 
Marine Cor ps: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the fiscal year 1960 proposed expendi- 
ture figure is eer to provide for the essential programs necessary for the 
defense of the Nation for the period under consideration. They find no serious 
gaps in the key elements of the budget in its present form, but all have reserva- 
tions with respect to the funding of some segments of their respective service 
programs. 

T call your attention to the statements “It is adequate to pr ovide for 
the essential programs necessary for the defense of the Nation,” and 

“they find no serious gaps in the key elements of the budget in its 
present form.” Each would have certain elements of his own individ- 
ual service program that he would like to see increased one way or the 
other. 

ROLE OF SECRETARY IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Manon. Now, there was the matter to which I made reference 
before noon which was published a few weeks ago as follows: 

On the defense front it is evident that Secretary McElroy has been fighting 
with his back to the wall for a minimum budget, perhaps a scant $1 billion 
higher than this year’s $40.8 billion, a rise sufficient only to offset inflation and 
fo hold real spending at presputnik 1957 levels. 
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Secretary McEtroy. Well, I explained to the committee this morn- 
ing that we set up early in the summer some expenditure objectives 
and that these figures were somewhat above the figures estimated for 
1958. 

Mr. Manon. You did not think originally that you could get this 
budget within the figure which has been presented, I take it, Mr, 
Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. No; I did not think so. It took a great deal 
of sweating and a great deal of decision making. I think the deci- 
sions were “all right” decisions. That would naturally be my view 
of them because I made them. Ultimately I would have to be the 
one to make them. I was not alone in making them; others shared 
the burden with me. 

Mr. Manon. You took the responsibility. 

Secretary McE roy. I took the responsibility and I take it now. I 
believe this is a good sound budget and I think the programs that 
were either reduced or eliminated are programs which should have 
been reduced or eliminated in about the degree that they were. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS REQUESTED BY THE SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. You talked about instructing the services that the 
could consider add-ons, but those add-ons should not exceed $500 mil- 
lion. Was that $500 million per service? 

Secretary Mc Exroy. What the services understood I me: int, it seems 
to me, was that we ought to find some way in which the aggregate 
would be $500 million, but each service did as you might expect, as- 
sumed that the entire $500 million in expenditures should be appor- 
tioned to it. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Secretary McEtroy. This was no surprise to me. Here is where 
you start to get down to the real hard thinking about what are the 
essential elements. You say to yourself you really have some urgent 
essential elements and you give those all the funds that your technical 
advisers say makes any sense. 

Mr. Manon. Let us talk about the add-ons. What were some of the 
significant things among the add-ons? 

Secretary McExroy. “The only one that I recall very specifically, 
Mr. Chairman, was the B-52. But the way this ultimat ae evolved 
was this: When we took the entire service program, whether it was 
add on, or whether it was basic, and considered the whole thing and 
what was ultimately determined to be right to include, it did not ‘make 
any difference to us whether it was an add-on or was originally in 
their basic budget. We took what we thought among ourselves— 
and this ultimately was my own responsibility—was the best. com- 
bination of factors, whether they were in the original basic budget, 
or whether they were in the add-ons. 


NUMBER OF B—52’S IN PROGRAM 
Mr. Manon. You made reference to the B-52. What was pro- 


vided in the add-ons for the B—52? 
Secretary McExroy. I cannot tell you without referring back. 
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Mr. Manon. You can do it, Mr. McNeil? Who can do that? You 


cannot be expected to remember every detail, Mr. Secretary. I will 
' ask General Friedman. What was in the Air Force request in add- 


ons and what was essentially done about it for the B—52’s? 

General FrrepMan. For the B-52’s there was recommended aug- 
mentation of $20 million in expenditures for the fiscal year 1959 with 
a fiscal year 1960 add-on program of $386 million in new obligational 
authority. As regards what actually happened on that, as Secretary 
McElroy pointed out this morning, in settling down our program we 
did in fact increase the amount of B-52’s which we had carried in 
our basic estimate so that ultimately we came out, as I recall, with 
18 more B-52’s more than had been initially contemplated in our 
combined fiscal year 1959 and 1960 budget programs. 

Mr. Manon. You got in the final decision more than was in the 
basic budget, but how much less than was in the add-on suggestion ? 

General Frmepman. As I recall, I think I can best answer that this 
way: We came out with a ———— objective as opposed to a 
objective, which included the basic and the follow-on program. This 
will require some follow-on funding in fiscal year 1961 to complete 
the program. 

Mr. Manon. Supply at this point in the record the number of 
airplanes involved also. 

eaersl FriepMan. I will be happy to do that. 

(A classified statement was submitted. ) 

Secretary McE.roy. The point is you came out with more B-52’s 
that was in the combined basic and add-ons. I think that that needs 
to be understood. 

Mr. Manon. How did you do that? 

Secretary McEiroy. We did it this way: The people from the 
Strategic Air Command, General Power, and some of his able assist- 
ants, came up and discussed the whole program. We discussed the 
programed length of life of the medium bomber fleet in the light of 
the new concept of the use of the medium bomber fleet which has 
put somewhat greater strain on those planes than was originally con- 
templated. It was our belief in view of that discussion that we 
should move out a little more rapidly toward replacing the very early 
models of the B-47. That is the reason you have this increase in the 
B-52’s. That is just an example of the way we approach it. 

Mr. Manon. Let us clarify that for the record. General Friedman, 
were there any other rather large items involved here in the Air 
Force, since we are talking about the Air Force problem? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, there were. 


ATRLIFT 


Mr. Manion. What were they 4 

General FrrepMan. Perhaps the most significant in terms of dollars 
was in the area of airlift. However, I should like to clarify that. In 
our package submissions the Air Force went forward under the as- 
sumption that there would be released for fiscal year 1959 fundings, 
the amounts appropriated by the Congress, $140 million, to be specific. 

Mr. Manon. For the fiscal year 1959? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. At the time of the 1960 
budget review the 1959 and 1960 programs were reviewed in concert, 
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As is normal, we do this automatically. Upon sifting down the two | 
programs we did not apply the full amount of the $140 million for 
the strategic airlift. We did, however, include C—130’s over those 
contemplated in the President’s budget for 1959. We added procure- 
ment for 14 in 1959, and an additional 18 in 1960. We also added 
some 10 C-jets which will be in the budget which will be presented to 
you in detail later. 

Mr. Mauon. Can you clarify that a little more for the record when 
it comes to you / 

General FriepMan. I will do it. 

(The following statement was furnished. ) 

While the $140 million added to the defense bill by the Congress was not used 
during fiscal year 1959, the Air Force, through reprograming has added 14 C-130 
aircraft for $45 million to the fiscal year 1959 program. The fiscal year 1960 
program, Which will be presented to the committee later, will be financed in part 
by the $140 million. The fiscal year 1960 program contains 18 C—130’s for $485 
million and 10 C-jets for $64.1 million. Accordingly, since congressional action 
last year, $157.6 million has been added to the procurement plan for airlift. 

General FrrepMan. I would like to point out although we had an 
opportunity to go in for $500 million the Air Force request was for 
$365 million. 

Secretary McEiroy. General Friedman is quite right about that. I 
did some slight injustice to the Air Force in saying they went for 
$500 million. They did not. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


Fiscal year 1960 budget estimate— Package requirements~—Initial submission 


| Millions of dollars] 


Fiseal year 1960 
Item 


NOA Expendi- 
tures 
MINUTEMAN. 
KC-135 
B-52, HOU NDDOG, GAM-77 
Strate gie airlift __- ; 
DYNA SOAR 
Nuclear Aircraft 
CADIN (Canadian air defense) 
IM-99 BOMARC.._. 
BADGE ALASKA...-.---. 
GOOSE...-- 


Teal... . Mh 077. 6 | 


4 reduction in planned BOMARC A fiscal year 1959 procurenent resulted in expenditure reductions in 
fiscal year 1960 which totaled $5.9 million more than the expenditures which would result from the $43.9 
million NOA requested for fiscal year 1960. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS PROPOSED BY THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. I would like to know what the significant add-ons 
proposed by the Army were. You might relieve the Secretary & 
while, General Traub, and give them to us. 

General Trave. I would like very much to supply this for the 
record. 

(The data requested is as follows:) 


Significant add-ons proposed by the Army included funds for: an increased 
number of missiles for HAWK, REDSTONE, and LACROSSE; increased num- 
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per of HAWK and NIKE-HERCULES battalions; greater R. & D. support for 
PERSHING; and modernization of electronics and communications in the 


pentomic field army. 

General Travs. In the case of the Army, there was a large number 
of shifts back and forth before the final result was reached. 

Mr. Manon. We are interested mainly in the major shifts. We 
are on a policy level here. 

General Travus. That is correct. I would be very glad to supply 
those through the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Were there any major ones / 

General Traus. There were cutbacks in some ot the missile pro- 
grams. The final result added money for others. I do not think it 
could be stated here definitely without recourse to the history of that 
matter, and I do not haye that history before me. 

Mr. Manon. How much add-on did the Army indicate it would 
like to have as the result of the procedures ? 

General Travun. Sir, if I may dwell on that subject for a moment, 
there were two sets of adds-on in my recollection. We were first given 
a slice of a first $500 million which was based upon our share of the 
preceding year’s budget. We were limited to that figure. Then in 
addition there was another $500 million for which we were allowed 
to nominate items for up to the full amount. The Army nominated 
the full amount. 

Mr. Manion. Let us have precisely the full amount. 

General Travus. I will supply that for the record. 

(The data requested is as follows :) 


The $500 million of expenditures for which the Army was allowed to nominate 
items is related to the following appropriations and the following amounts of 
new obligational authority (NOA) : 

Appropriation : 
NOA amount 
(millions ) 

Operation'and maintenance, Army... occ icc auledaliveuewuucu cba $154 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army 
Research and development, Army 
Military construction, Army.-_----..--_--~- buisieks Sulcus cis ae 
Reserve personnel, Army 


The principal objectives to be obtained by this add-on figure were: to increase 
Air Defense capability ($576 million NOA) ; to increase field army surface-to- 
surface missile program ($164 million NOA) ; to increase modernization of elec- 
tronics and communications ($164 million NOA) ; to provide Army Reserve active 
duty training for mobilization designees and to improve the standard of opera- 
tions ($96 million NOA). 

The amount requested for air defense was to increase the number of HAWK 
missiles, the number of HAWK battalions, to provide an earlier availability 
of second generation HAWK and to provide an increased number of NIKE- 
HERCULES battalions. The increase requested for the field army surface-to- 
surface missile program was: to provide increased R. & D. support of PERSHING, 
thereby assuring its earlier availability; to increase REDSTONE production, 
in order to provide an increased number of missiles for each battalion; to 
permit procurement of an antitank missile for the pentomic army; to increase 
the number of LACROSSE missiles for battalions; and to increase R. & D. 
support for SERGEANT, LITTLE JOHN and other new missiles. The inerease 
lor modernization of communications and equipment was to prov ide improve- 
ment of the modernization level of electronic and communications in the pentomic 
field army and to provide an increase in the modernization of worldwide com- 
munications. The increase to provide Army Reserve active duty training for 
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mobilization designees and students in school was to assure training in thei 


mobilization assignments of certain designated reserve personnel, in order that} 


they might be more effective in the immediate performance of their mobilizg. 
tion duty in case of emergency. The amount requested for improvement of 
standards of tactical force operations was: to increase mapping efforts, asgp. 
ciated with effective use of improved missiles; to provide for expansion of 
ARADCOM and Signal Air Defense Agency costs for air defense tactical site 
and for air defense Missile Master; and to replace some operational depot equip 
ment. The total cost of these increases is $1,011,000 new obligational author. 
ity which would generate estimated expenditures in fiscal year 1960 of $5W 
million. 

In addition to the items related to the additional $500 million of expendi. 
tures, the Army in submitting its budget request to the OSD on October | 
did not specifically include the NIKE-ZEUS. In his letter transmitting th 
Army budget the Secretary of the Army pointed out that it was “assumei that 
funds for the continuation of the NIKE-ZEUS program will be included ip 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency budget, as was directed, in Decem 
ber 1957, in connection with the formulation of the fiscal year 1959 budget. Th 
recommended NIKE-ZEUS program amounting to $875 million for fiscal year 
1960” was attached to the Army submission. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS REQUESTED BY THE NAVY 


Mr. Manon. Now I will ask the Navy representative what were the 
add-ons. 

Admiral Ensry. I would like also to submit for the record our 
add-ons list. We submitted lists of items for the full $500 million, 
as did the Army. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Department of Navy request for $500,000,000 add-on, fiscal year 1960 budget 








Requested 
Purpose ae ae 

| } 

NOA | Expenditure 
qntettenteimpenipanes | ipninncieeciasidliaib ease 
(a) Maintain present capability for limited war $846, 100 $143, 00 

1. Marine Corps missiles, communications, and other equipment --- 50, 000 4,00 
2. Improved maintenance and overhaul of ships and aircraft- te 74, 000 59, 000 
3. Ship electronics procurement.............---..-.----- = 12, 700 2, OH 
4. Aircraft procurement-.- ; ae 7 mysnkoosal 455, 900 | 40, 00 
5. Guided missile procurement | 242, 000 37, OM 
6. Other items__.-- : ee 11, 300 1,00 
(6) Antisubmarine warfare - - -_-- ; ; , | 609, 700 | 47,00 
New construction of ships __- 365, 000 | 18, 0 
Aircraft and related equipment proc urement__- 152, 100 | 13, 0 
Mines, torpedoes, other weapons and equipment | 88, 100 15, 0 
Major electronics procurement. SSA thee 4, 500 1,00 
(c) Research and development: Air defense, ASW, submarine warfare, and | 

other programs-.......-.------ : 150, 800 | 78, 00 
(d) Polaris program. -------- are 994, 953 I 206, 0 
Construction of submarines, tender, and advance procurement----.-- | 787, 300 120, 00 

Missiles, facilities and support. a bce 149, 353 | 
Research and development. - -- 58, 300 35,00 

(e) Pacific missile range: Range ships, instrumentation, facilities, and opera- 
tional support---_---_- x 61, 615 | 26, 0 
gee ——!=- - ————— 
MNOS eb cen Ce | 2, 663, 168 500, 00) 


Mr. Manon. What were the major items involved ? 

Admiral Ensry. Well, I know that we had some POLARIS in there 
to consider. There were different mixes of aircraft. It was mostly 
a procurement list we sent in. 
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Mr. Manon. Was the carrier an add-on item, or was it in the basic 
Navy budget ? 

Admiral Ensry. It was in the basic budget. 

Mr. Forp. May I suggest when these lists are submitted we have a 
couple of copies sent up here so that we can have them before us in the 
next day or so? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; give us the information in several copies. 


AIRLIFT FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. There is a question which involves two branches of the 
service here. We gave $140 million to the Air Force for an airlift for 
the Army. Now, the Air Force decided not to spend all of it. Did 
they consult the Army, or did they just decide not to spend it? That 
involves both branches of the service. Did they just say, “We will not 
spend it,” or did they ask the Army’s opinion about the aircraft in- 
tended for the Army, not the Air Force? 

Secretary McExroy. If you would like to have a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of this airlift question, General Twining is quite prepared to 
give it because we spent a very large amount of time with the Joint 
Chiefs last year on a consideration of this airlift problem. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us begin with that question right here. We gave 
you $140 million for airlift for the Army. You decided with the 
add-ons you could do this and that. Mr. Mahon asked you and each 
branch of the service the question right down the line. Now this ques- 
tion is a question which does not concern the’ Air Force alone. The 
other answers did. The Air Force had two problems, those which 
affected the Air Force and those which affected the Army, the airlift. 
Did the Air Force people decide not to use X dollars of airlift, and did 
they consult the Army for whom it was intended ? 

Secretary McExtroy. The Air Force did not make the decision not 
touse the money. The decision was made by the President. 

Mr. Fioop. I got the impression from General Friedman before it 
got that far there was an Air Force determination in their own right. 

Secretary McEtroy. Let me ask. 

General Friepman. Sir, the $140 million pertained to the 1959 
add-ons. 

Mr. Manon. The $140 million was above the budget, added onto 
the defense bill by the Congress. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What happened to that money ? 

General Frrepman. As Secretary McElroy pointed out, the deci- 
sion was not made by the Air Force not to apply these funds in the 
fiscal year 1959. I did say, however, that in reviewing our 1959 and 
1960 budgets and their related programs, the Air Force did propose a 
reprograming to apply these funds to this area in specific regard to 
the C-130’s in the fiscal year 1959, and to the 10 C-jets and 18 C-130’s 
in the fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Froop. How many dollars? 

General FrrepMan. $157.6 million. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a record of what has happened and what is 
contemplated with respect to the $140 million. 
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(The requested information follows :) 


While the $140 million added to the defense bill by the Congress was not usa 
during fiscal year 1959, the Air Force, through reprograming has added 4 
C-—130 aircraft for $45 million to the fiscal year 1959 program. The fiscal year 
1960 program, which will be presented to the committee later, will be finance 
in part by the $140 million. The fiscal year 1960 program contains 18 C-130; 
for $48.5 million and 10 C-jets for $64.1 million. Acordingly, since congres. 
sional action last year, $157.6 million has been added to the procurement pla 
for airlift. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you consult the Army before you decided no 
to spend it ? ‘ 

General FrrepMan. I can answer that specifically, “No.” However, 
I should like to elaborate on that, if I may. 

Mr. Foon. I would imagine. 

General Frrmepman. In trying to arrive at the best balance within 
the guidance which we had, it was our opinion that (1) the airlift for 
the current period, at least, was adequate, and (2) that to go mud 
faster into the C-jet was not the proper thing to do. We preferred to 
wait until we could get a hinged-tail airplane, one more adaptable to 
military use, and it was therefore our opinion we were proceeding 
about as fast in that field as practical. 

Mr. Manon. All right. I wish that the various services would re 
late the presentation and these figures that Mr. Ford asked for to the 
figures of the 1959 budget and possible add-ons, in order to make 
sense. 

ADD-ON ITEMS INCLUDED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Anprews. They told us the Air Force got $360 million of the 
$500 million add-on for the 1960 program. 


General FrrepmMan. That is what they asked for. 

Mr. Anprews. What did they get? I would like to know what each 
service got of the $500 million add-on for the 1960 budget. 

Mr. Manon. In your statements which you will place in the recor 
I wish you would clarify this question for the three services which 
has been asked by Mr. Andrews. As I understand it, you reshuflled 
to some extent other programs which were not included in the add-ons, 
and it is going to be a little confusing, but we want the best answer 
you can give. 

Secretary McEtroy. We will prepare an answer. 

(The information requested follows :) 


As indicated in the preceding testimony, the initial budget planning contell 
plated consideration of an aggregate expenditure add-on of $500 million, whereas 
the sum of the expenditure add-ons as submitted by the services totaled $1,360 
million: Army, $500 million; Navy, $500 million; Air Force, $365 million. The 
Air Force budget submission, however, contained a separate, additional add 
of $99 million expenditures relating to a proposed increase in fiscal year 19% 
obligations, over and above the $365 million. 

In general, the expenditure add-ons related to procurement programs, against 
which first-year expenditures would be relatively low. In terms of appropri 
tions, the programs associated with the $1,365 million expenditure add-on totaled 
more than $5 billion. Certain high-priority programs, with service-estimatel 
appropriation requirements of $907 million, had not been included in either the 
basie or addendum submission of the services. 

It was originally planned to review the basic budget submissions which would 
contain the highest priority programs and thereafter review the add-on sul 
missions which would contain the lower priority or marginal programs. 
indicated by the information on add-on programs inserted in the record by the 
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services, it was questionable whether these items were actually of such low 
priority as to be excluded from the basic budget submissions. As mentioned 
above, certain high-priority items had been excluded from both the basic and 
add-on submissions. Under these circumstances, it was not possible to follow the 
original plan and to review the basic submissions separately as representing the 
highest priority programs. 

The final budget evolved from consideration of the entire program comprised 
of the basic service requests, the add-ons, and the high-priority programs not 
submitted as part of either the basic or add-on programs, as well as from certain 
program changes which occurred after the initial submissions, i.e., the cancella- 
tion of REGULUS II and REDSTONE and the redirection of other programs. 

The nature of the submission was, therefore, not a factor, and no attempt was 
made at that time or after the budget had been completed to associate final 
budget amounts with the several submissions of each service, for either appro- 
priations or expenditures. 

The following table shows the new obligational authority applicable to each 
of the several parts of the service submissions, which in turn were based on the 
expenditure data provided for planning purposes. 


New obligational authority, fiscal year 1960 budget 


{Millions of dollars] 
Inital service | President's 
request | budget 


Department of the Army: 
Basic request . 
Addendum (NOA applicable to $500 million expenditure adden’ ey 
Priority programs omitted from basic and addendum submissions. 


Total, new obligational availability 
Transfers from revolving funds____--- 


Total, new obligational authority... 12, 068 


Department of the Navy: 
Basic request 11, 212 
Addendum (NOA applic: able to $500 million expe nditure addendum) __.. 4 663 


Total, new obligational availability 
Transfers from revolving funds.................--- 


Total, new obligational authority... 





Department of the Air Force: 
Basic request _- 
Addendum (NOA applic: able to $365 million expe nditure addendum) - 
Other a: oatees submission sdinton pudem a beh ea 6s airenised tee 


Total, new obligational availability - 
Transfers from revolving funds 


Total, new obligational authority 





Office of the Secretary of Defense: 
Basic request_- 
Priority programs omitted from basic submission... 


Total, new obligational availability and authority 


Department of D2fense, totals: 
Basic request - 
Addendum (NO A applies able to $1, 365 million e xpenditure a ddendum) 
Other aidentum submission ‘ 
Priority programs omitted from basic and addendum submissions. 


Total, new obligational availability _..__- : ‘5 SeGR ; 8, 41, 190 
Transfers from revolving funds —340 


Total, new obligational authority ___- | 48, 43 40, 850 


_ Secretary McEtroy. What is involved in all of this is a matter of 
judgment. We thought of the needs of all the services. I am sure 
it will be developed here, as we get into the Navy picture a little later, 
that the Navy ended up with a somewhat larger proportion of the 
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total defense budget. The Air Force got a somewhat smaller pro- 








percentage. 





AIRLIFT FUNDS 








Mr. Fioop. Do you not see what happened? I have been criticiz. 
ing the Bureau of the Budget and the President for going beyond the 
rule of reason and failing to allocate appropriated funds. Here is 
an act of Congress. The Congress of the United States said, “We 
think you should have $140 million for an airlift. Now, that is what 
we want you to spend.” The Bureau of the Budget, the villain in the 
piece, did not make the decision at all. The Air Force vetoed an aet 
of Congress—the Aid Force did. 

Secretary McEtroy. The Air Force did not do this. 

Mr. Fioop. General Friedman said so. 

Secretary McExroy. I will ask him to say it again. 

Mr. Fioop. Say itagain. He just said, “We decided we would only 
spend so much of the money you told us you wanted us to spend.” 

General Frrepman. If I may clarify that, as Secretary McElroy 
pointed out, it was the administration’s decision. 

Mr. Froop. Wait a minute. Donot hide behind the administration, 

Mr. Manon. Please let him talk. 

General Frrepman. I think it is necessary to give a little bit of 
background on this to lead up to and clarify what 'T said before. 

A decision was made outside the Air Force about the $140 million 
additional appropriated by Congress above the amounts requested 
by the President would not be made available for use in the fiscal year 
1959, but that it would instead be applied to finance the fiscal year 
1960 program as a carryover amount. 

Mr. Froop. Right. That is pretty clear. Now what happened? 

General Frrepman. Then in reviewing our 1959-60 programs within 
the overall guidelines established by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Air Force came up with what it felt represented the best 
balanced budget or program within those amounts. 

Mr. Froop. Even though we told you we wanted you to spend the 
$140 million in 1959 you “decided you would not spend it in 1959 for 
an airlift; is that right? 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Of course it is. 

General FrrepMan. But that was based on our assessment of pri- 
orities. 

Mr. Froop. I do not care what it is based on. We decided that we 

wanted you to spend $140 million for an airlift in 1959. You decided 
that you would not spend it even in 1960, period. 

Secretary McExroy. I think the correct statement. on this is that 
the Air Force recommends, but that the people who authorize are really 
the civilian heads of the departments in this case the Secretary of 
Defense. So if there is any criticism of the defense budget it should 
be directed to the Secretary. 

However, as General Friedman stated earlier, the Air Force has pro- 
eramed a total of $157.6 million for airlift in the 2 fiscal years 1959 
and 1960. 

Mr. Fioop. I know the structure. 
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Mr. Manon. I would like to get on with this without yielding 
further for a time. 


RETENTION OF OVERSEAS BASES 


I would like to go through with you, Mr. Secretary, to some extent 
again the seven long-range missiles. When I say seven I am thinking 
of JUPITER, THOR, POLARIS, ATLAS, TITAN, MINUTE- 
MAN, and SNARK. 

Now, I believe Secretary Dulles indicated that we are eventually 
going to give up our bases overseas. I believe he has made particular 
reference, however, to north Africa. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, if he said it about any I am sure that 
he has limited it to north Africa, because to me, and to us in the 
military, it would be absolutely tragic to give up our overseas bases. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking nr 1960 or 1961, I am talking 
about eventually. 

Secretary McEtrroy. I am talking about as far as we can see. It 
would be tragedy. 

Mr. Manon. For a long-range plan we are planning on a retention 
of these bases? 

Secretary McExtroy. Absolutely. 

Mr. Manon. Particularly the NATO bases? 

Secretary McExroy. You see, we keep thinking about the SAC 
bases, but there is the Navy and Army. Take, for example, the 
Philippine Islands. Take the island of Okinawa. 

Mr. Manon. Some of these bases are not on. American soil, and 
we do not have the final say. That is subject.to the governments. 

Secretary McEtroy. That would have to be subject to the govern- 
ments. 

THOR AND JUPITER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Let us speak here as to whether or not there will be 
some consolidation of the seven missile programs. With regard to 
JUPITER and THOR, you have not programed these missiles be- 
yond 1960; have you? 

Secretary McExroy. No, sir; that is all. 

Mr. Manon. You have the missiles, but no place to go with them, 
more or less, as of today; is not that right? I will say, except pos- 
sibly — and maybe 

Secretary McExrroy. We are very close to an agreement with an- 
other country. General Norstad is continuing to negotiate with 
other countries in the NATO area. We have already talked about 
the possibility of others. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we work hard on our IRBM’s but 
we do not seem to be planning to go anywhere much as of now. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is partly correct. We have an agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom and we have negotiations or talks 
underway with other countries. 

Mr. Froop. His own statement contains the statement, “Unless the 
other nations want to buy them,” is that not true? 

Secretary McEtroy. England was the only one that indicated any 
possibile desire to purchase, and it has already come through to us 
and said that it does not intend to purchase any. But the way is 
still open to England or some other friendly country. 
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Mr. Manon. I have a Scripps-Howard roundup here, which is 
rather interesting. I do not know how authoritative it is. It is of 
January 24, last week. When the reference is made to the IRBM’s 
THOR and JUPITER, the roundup concludes: 

“Russians ahead and we are stopping production after 1960.” That 
is an abbreviation of a much longer story. 

Now, in view of the small requirements of this missile, what are 
you going to do about it? Are you going to continue the two 
sources ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. We are not going to continue any source 
after the presently planned program is completed unless some ad- 
ditional requirements are developed in agreement with our allies. 

Mr. Manon. You are not going to continue any source. You are 
going to phase out ? 

Secretary McEuroy. Yes after the planned program is completed. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. POLARIS is in the same league as to range. It is 
much more mobile and it is a Navy weapon. You have no hesita- 
tion about the POLARIS? You are convinced it is going to become 
operational and will fill an important place in our defense structure! 

Secretary McE.troy. Yes. Of course, as General Twining pointed 
out. this morning, this is a quite new concept, however, the things 
that needed to be done in order to confirm our steps, as we have taken 
them, have all turned out well. In fact we have made much faster 
progress than we had any right to expect. The program is almost 
2 years ahead of what we originally expected. This is the result of 
a very well organized effort. which began well before my association 
with the Department. 

Mr. Manon. The POLARIS does not depend upon foreign bases. 
It would be a mistake to depend too heavily upon foreign “bases, it 
seems to me, since we cannot predict what other nations and govern- 
ments and administrations may do. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is, from my standpoint, Mr. Chairman, 
one of the important advantages. As we get closer and closer 
to an ICBM and POLARIS capability we should really not be press- 
ing the land-based IRBM too far. 


ICBM PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. We will now come to the ICBM’s. We have three. 
Do we need the ATLAS, the TITAN, and the MINUTEMAN, or 
should we try to le: apfrog the TITAN and get to the MINU TEMAN, 
or should we accelerate the ATLAS and go toward the MINUTE- 
MAN? Just how firm and well placed are our decisions with respect 
to these three ICNM’s? 

Secretary McExroy. As I indicated this morning, this was about 
the most thoroughly canvassed subject you can imagine. We have 
explored every facet. of this problem to the full extent of our ability 
and the ability of our scientific advisers. This is one problem that 
really got the treatment because there is no question in my mind that 
the right kind of ICBM capability is something we want to develop 
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in this country as rapidly as possible. We have given special nurtur- 
ing to the MINUTEMAN as the optimum of these weapons, and the 
more rapidly we can compress time on the MINUTEMAN the better. 
There is naturally a question about whether it is right to continue the 
TITAN as an interim weapon, even though it is a somewhat superior 
liquid fuel weapons than the ATLAS. We came to the conclusion 
that since the importance of an ICBM capability is so great, and 
since there is still some uncertainty about the operational date of the 
MINUTEMAN, we should not, in the case of a really top priority 
weapon system like this, fail to give ourselves the additional security 
a backup weapon like the TITAN represents. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we could save $100 million easily if we can 
get out of one of these programs and place emphasis more properly 
in some other field. 

Secretary McE roy. That is right. 

Mr. Manion. Of long-range missilery. 

Secretary McE.roy. We pay a price for this kind of decision, but 
this is what you might call a really top-drawer kind of weapon system 
which we have to develop just as quickly as we can in the best way we 
can. Since the TITAN does have important advantages over the 
ATLAS, as we now have it, and since it will be some time before the 
MINUTEMAN will become available we feel we had better retain the 
TITAN in the program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBLE ACCELERATION OF ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. If we were to determine to go into more or less of a 
crash program on the ATLAS in order to bring up our ICBM capa- 
bilities, where would you apply the money, General Friedman, in what 
categories? How much could be utilized and what would you get with 
the money? Will the Air Force work that out with the Secretary and 
give us a picture of that? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and was furnished to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. I believe, Mr. Secretary, you have said, and so has 
General Twining, that you thought that would not be a wise idea, so I 
will be glad if you will present fully any additional information with 
respect to whether or not we should go into a crash ATLAS program. 

Mr. Forp. Will the chairman yield—doubling the program, or 
expediting it ? 

Mr. Manon. A program that is attainable, that would get us more 
rapidly into the possession of ICBM’s that would make us up to par 
or superior to our opponents in their possibilities for the possession of 
these ICBM’s in quantity. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. What sort of a yardstick could you calculate this on ? 

Secretary McExroy. General Friedman just said to me that they 
went through a couple of trials on this over the weekend. What were 
vour assumptions ? 
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General FrrepMan. What we were trying to do was to see the first 
point in time that you could get a significant buildup. As I recall 
one of the exercises contemplated about —-—— squadrons. 

Secretary McEtroy. Of ATLAS? 

General FrrepmMan. ATLAS, yes. At least initially we thought this 
was the one area where, if you were going to try to match up, this 
was the area. I believe General Twining pointed that out this morn- 
ing. That would give you the biggest payoff in terms of numbers of 
missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Numbers of missiles / 

General FrrepmMan. Numbers of missiles, but we feel that that is 
not the entire problem. As a matter of fact, the primary problem is 
one of sites and hardening. 

Mr. Manon. We want the whole program. You have to bring 
sites into the picture and probably hardening. 

General FrrepMan. We feel so, too, sir. We feel if they are not 
adequate—do not provide survivability—numbers in themselves, do 
not mean very much. 

Secretary McELroy. ———— squadrons versus —-—— means ——— 
additional missiles, so I do not know whether that is your idea ofa 
crash program or not. ¢ 

General Frrepman. That was at a point in time. In other words, 
you could obviously run this out further. We wanted to see what 
the maximum production curve would be. 

Mr. Manon. We want to see what the maximum curve would be. 

Secretary McExiroy. Maybe Mr. Ford’s assumptions are the ones 
which you would like us to pursue. That may mean building plants. 
At least it would not be surprising to me if that would require some 
plant construction. 

Mr. Forp. I think, Mr. Secretary, if we are to use the yardstick 
of their estimate of production, we must use in our cost figures the 
missiles, the sites, the crews, the production facilities, and the whole 
thing. That is what I think for comparative purposes we ought 
to have on the record. 

Secretary McE roy. If the suggestion made by Mr. Ford as to the 
assumption we should make suit . you, it would help the Air Force a 
good deal in making this study. 

Mr. Manon. That would be all right, and any other alternative 
lesser or greater proposal that you could give us information on would 
be helpful. 

Secretary McEtroy. Very well. 





REASON FOR TITAN PROGRAM 


General Twrntna. I want to know if the committee understood how 
this TITAN program was started and why. 

Mr. Manon. I think so, but go ahead. 

General Twintna. It was done by the scientific world. T hey wanted 
insurance forthe ATLAS. It was not ree ommended by the military 
initially. We went on the TITAN program as an insurance against 
failure of the ATLAS. It is a very important field to make sure one 
of them would come through. Now the decision comes, ATLAS has 
done pretty well, and shouldn’t we do away with TITAN. TI think 
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itis up to the scientists again to tell us, because we do not know enough 
about the detail of this scientific business. They say, “No; don’t stop 
the TITAN.” That is the situation we are in. 

Secretary McEnroy. They have been asked three or four times. 

General Twinr1nc. I think the military would be ill advised to go 
ahead on its own and wash out a program like TITAN, although we 
could save some money. 

Mr. Manon. If we had any place to go with the IRBM’s, the 
JUPITER, and the THOR, we would be confronted with the same 
problem of what to do, to continue dual production or to go on one 
line. But, of course, we do not have that issue now. 












ACCELERATION OF ATLAS PROGRAM 





Mr. OsrerraG. May I ask one question right there, Mr. Chairman ? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerraa. In the case of a crash program, that is, a stepping up 
or a rapid increase in the numbers of ATLAS, ICBM’s, are we in a 
position in the development of this missile to do that very thing? 

Secretary McExroy. That is one of the things we have to look at 
here. General Friedman said they did make a trial run. 

Mr. Osterrac. That is the matter of figures, but my inquiry is on 
the standpoint of development. 

Secretary McEnroy. I know. I think it is a good question. If 
you still have some wavery spots here in the characteristics of the 
missile, it makes a difference in whether you are ready really to turn 
it out on a production-line basis. 

Mr. Forp. It is not quite like expanding the production in the 
B-52 program at this point. 

Secretary McErroy. No. May I suggest one final thing on this 
business of the assumption? Could we say that the assumption will 
be that we will produce a combination of the ATLAS and TITAN ? 
I think it may mean you have to put up fewer plants. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. I think as far as we are concerned they are 
more or less equivalent for purposes of this exercise. The TITAN 
will come in there a little bit later. 

(The information referred to will be furnished in a classified state- 
ment. ) 


ABILITY TO EXPEDITE MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 





Mr. Manon. I want to know how we could expedite the MINUTE- 
MAN, where the money would be placed with respect to bases, plant 
facilities, procurement of the missile, and so forth. It seems to me 
that we will be most derelict if we do not push this thing more or less 
oacrash basis, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. I think probably we could say to you that at 
this stage, which is still quite a way ahead of the point at which we 
would have the knowledge we need to place this missile into produc- 
tion, if we were willing to put up manufacturing facilities, supply 
tools, and all that sort of thing, we could save some time. Our tech- 
neal people do not advise it. They feel that we should push ahead 
with all practicable speed on the development of the missile, and that 
is Where we are putting the money. 
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Mr. Manon. If you knew that you were headed right and this thing 
was going to pay off, then by building plants and taking certain steps 
here you could increase very appreciably our capability within the 
next few years in the MINUTEMAN fie ld? 

Secretary McExroy. If we knew, yes; if we knew what we wanted 
to produce, what the characteristics of it would be. 

Mr. Manion. We guessed on the atomic bomb and it worked, We 
guessed on POLARIS and it looks like it may work. I say “guessed. 
There was considerable spec ‘ulation. Is it important that we doa 
little speculating, in the interest of survival, on MINUTEMAN, ifi 
is that serious ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. That is one of the reasons why we keep the 
TITAN missile in the program. What you can do is to continu 
TITAN’s and ATLAS’s while you are waiting on a very speeded- Up, 
but somewhat more orderly, development of the MINUTEMAN 
Also, you can buy more B-52’s if you want to and put missiles om 
them. It is not that the MINUTEMAN is the only way for us t 
proceed in order to step up our capability if we want to step it up 

Mr. Manon. Just how far will you have to go with the MINUTE 
MAN before you are willing to leap forward toward bases and pro 
duction ¢ 

Secretary McExnroy. In time; it really depends on how the techni- 

cal program goes, but I would say if we are to be operationally capa 
ble in the year planned we will have to put up some production mone} 
in 1961; in other words, the year after the one we are considering. 

Mr. Mauon. I wish you would give us some sort tof order of magni- 
tude of the step-up of this program which, if you were willing to take 
the gamble, we might consider. I am not saying at all that we would 
be in favor of an action of that knd. Will you work with the Ai 
Force and instruct them to work along that line for us, as to how to 
telescope this into a shorter period ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes, sir. Mr. Holaday has been through this, 
and if he were here he would be able to provide a good deal of informe: 
tion on this now, but we will go to work on it. 

Mr. Manon. We need some helpful information along that line. 

(The information referred to is classified and was furnished to the 
committee. ) 

CANCELLATION OF REGULUS II 


Mr. Manion. Since we are desirous of having the greatest deter 
rent power that is reasonably possible, why did we cancel what al 
peared to be a very promising missile, the REGULUS II ? 

Secretary McEx.roy. We canceled it because it was going to ke 
available only months before the POLARIS would be av: railable, and 
the POLARIS is a more promising missile than the REGULUS IL. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat the answer in a nutshell ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I have discussed this with various Officials, including 
yourself, Mr. Secretary. I would just like for the record to discus 
it a bit here. 

Secretary McExroy. First of all the POLARIS has advanced more 
rapidly than anvone would have v isu: alized only a year ago, and has 
virtually overtaken the REGULUS I]. As TI said in my prepared 
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statement, the REGULUS II is a good weapon but it is not as good as 
the POLARIS. For example, it cannot be fired from a submerged 
submarine asthe POLARIS can. 

Second, the REGULUS is a very high cost system. The converted 
REGULUS submarine can only carry ———— of these weapons and 
the specially designed REGULUS submarine can only carry — ‘ 
As you know, the POLARIS submarine will carry several times as 
many missiles. Thus, even though the POLARIS submarine itself 
costs more, the cost per POLARIS missile on the line will be sub- 
stantially less than the cost per REGULUS LI on the line. 

Third, it simply doesn’t make good sense in this case to undertake 
the operation and maintenance of two separate systems to perform 
the same mission with all the extra costs involved in maintaining two 
separate logistics and training systems. 

This is just another case where advanced tec hnology has overtaken 
what might have otherwise been a very good weapons system. 

Mr. Manion. I understand probably some of the NATO countries 
are contemplating acquiring this. 

Secretary McExroy. I have heard something like that, and I hope 
they do. 





POSSIBILITY OF WAR 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, in evaluating the magnitude of wi 
budget, I assume you took into consideration.the probability of 
limited war and the probability of a major global war. 

Secretary McE roy. Absolute ly. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the possibility of war is any greater 
today than it was a year ago? I would like to know from you and 
from General Twining what t that picture is. 

Secretary McEnrroy. I will give my own judgment. I would hope 
that the demonstration of resoluteness by this ¢ ountry in two inst: unces 
within the last year, in Lebanon and in the Taiwan Strait, and now in 
the Berlin situation would have shown our opponent that we are not 
unwilling to commit our forces to the defer nse of the free world against 
armed aggression. My belief, therefore, is that every time one of these 
situations is resolved ‘by a further demonstration of our resoluteness 
isa people, I think the danger of future war is thereby reduced. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Is this 1960 budget adequate to continue a program of 
sistance to aggression ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Marron. We have had the Berlin situation, which seems to me 
tobe most dangerous. It could really develop into a major war. It 
‘tainly is a very serious situation and a great deal is at stake. We 
weently had the Formosa situation. We have had the situation in the 
Middle East, and the problems of the Middle East are far from settled. 
Yet with these minor operations in fiscal 1959, in which not a shot was 
fired in anger, the 1959 budget was found in: idequate and you have 
“ved notice on us that you are coming in for supplementals by reason 
{Lebanon and Formosa. Is that correct? 

Secretary McE.roy. This is about the $294 million fiseal year 1959 
‘ipplemental. Well over half of the total is to cover the cost of the 
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classified civilian pay increase approved by the Congress last yeur, but 
for which funds have yet to be appropriated. Another $15 milli 
is for retired pay, dependents medical care, and so forth. It is tre 
that when we put together the 1959 budget the extra costs that were put 
on us in connection with the Lebanon and the Taiwan situations, suc 
as extra steaming hours in the case of the Navy, and additional eX: 
penditures of various kinds by the other services, were not allowe) 
for. 

Mr. Manon. So we do not have much of a cushion for limited war, 
At least we did not in the 1959 budget. 

Secretary McExroy. We did not have any operation and mainte. 
nance cushion. We have considerable cushion of equipment and 
supplies. 

LIKELIHOOD OF LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, the question arises as to whether or not 
this budget is adequate for limited war. I shall not undertake to ex. 
plore that in full detail, but I would like to discuss it somewhat. 

Do you think the likelihood of limited war is greater than that ofa 
major war? 

Secretary McExroy. I must believe that, Mr. Chairman, or I think 
we are in a bad shape. If we have a general war, as discussed thi: 
morning, not much of the world will be left. So I have to believe, if! 
think we are doing anything right in this country militarily, that we 
will succeed in restraining the people who might otherwise start a gen- 
eral war. So I would have to answer that I believe a limited wars 
more likely than a general war. 

Mr. Manon. A limited war is more likely. Now it becomes in- 
portant that we know how to handle limited war in order to keep 
limited war from expanding into a major war. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LIMITED WAR CAPABILITY 


Mr. Manon. Many of us feel that our airlift is not adequate and 
that we do not quite measure up to the test of ability to handle limited 
war. 

In a speech on December 8, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Chief of Staf 
of the Army, outlined some steps which should be taken, and I quote 
in part. 

Mr. Forp. Is this 1958? 

Mr, Manon. December 8, 1958 

Improve the capabilities of the Army and our sister services to meet the pos 
sible changes posed by limited war. 

Tam picking just a few quotations. 

THis points were: 

1. Modernization of equipment. 


2. Improved strategic mobility of limited war forces by air and sea. 
3. Preplanned use of air and sealift. 


He says those things are not now considered, as I interpret his talk. 


4. Expanded joint planning and training. 
5. Publicizing our limited war strength once it is accomplished as a deterrel! 
factor. 
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The general said on the third point: 


At present the Army has no indication of the lift which would move its spear- 
head forces in an emergency. 


I wish someone in your shop would put further quotation in there, 
if necessary, from General Taylor’s speech. Iam concerned about this. 
(The address follows :) 


IMPROVING OUR CAPABILITIES FOR LIMITED WAR 


(Address by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 35th annual 
session, Institute of World Affairs, Pasadena, Calif., Dec. 8, 1958) 


I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before this distinguished 
gathering and to talk about a few of the significant aspects of national security 
which confront us. It is a pleasure for a soldier to be able to share this plat- 
form with the eminent speakers who have preceded or will follow me in 
dealing with your theme of “Agenda for American Action.” 

In choosing a topic for my discussion this evening, I have decided to talk 
about limited war, what it is, why it is important to understand, and what are 
some of the requirements to cope with it. This choice is made because of 
the recurrent debates over our readiness for this kind of threat which appear 
in current press and radio. In view of the complexity of our national strategy 
it is not surprising that there are some misunderstandings about the nature of 
the problems which deserve a few words of clarification. At the outset, let 
me define general war and limited war as they are generally understood today. 
General war would be a direct armed conflict involving the United States and 
the Communist bloe in which our national survival would be at stake. In a 
conflict of such magnitude it is probable that weapons of all magnitude would 
be used with little or no limitations. It is depicted as an atomic fight to the 
finish by the two great power blocs. 

The definition of limited war then becomes relatively simple—it is any mili- 
tary conflict short of a general war, one in which our national existence is 
not at stake. Thus, limited war covers a wide range of military action, from 
a patrol action to an operation on the magnitude of the Korean war or greater. 
While this definition is very broad, further to refine it leads to complications 
which add nothing to the clarity of the concept. 

If I were asked why the growing interest in the limited war question, I 
would say that it is because we have all noted the fact that they have occurred— 
and in impressive numbers. In fact, a total of 17 limited war situations have 
arisen since 1945. They include a wide variety of military actions such as 
the Chinese civil war, guerrilla operations in Greece and Malaya, the North 
Korean aggression, the Hungarian revolt, and the recent renewal of hostilities 
in the Taiwan Straits by the Chinese Communists. 

Further, these have not necessarily been small or short wars. By striking 
a statistical time-manpower balance of all 17 limited wars, one finds that they 
have averaged about 2% years in length and 570,000 men engaged. In most 
cases, a very significant military effort was required to bring these limited 
wars to an end. 

Thus, in the past 18 years, there has been a notable incidence of active mili- 
tary operations short of general war. It is possible to pass from this fact to 
the inference that they will continue to occur and that the rate of occurrence 
may increase. This possibility arises from the fact that the Soviet leaders 
have always shown a willingness to take chances, even when they had no 
counterpoise to our preponderant atomic power. With the rise in their capa- 
bility in the atomie and missile fields we may expect increasing intransigence 
on their part. We may well be required to respond to increased levels of 
Provocation in an atmosphere of increased international tension. We have 
Seen evidence of increased Soviet belligerence at the time of the Syrian crisis 
last year, in the situations in Lebanon and during the recent Taiwan Straits 
incident all of which have occasioned Soviet threats of nuclear devastation 
directed at our allies and ourselves. The renewed pressure on Berlin is the 
host recent case in point. 

The sober thought that both sides have the capability of destroying each other 
should nuclear weapons be used without restraint is a hard fact of life with 
Which we are going to have to live for the indeterminate future. Meanwhile, 





the Communists are well aware of the very material gains they have made ip 
the past through the more limited forms of aggression. Therefore, under the 
cloak of fear imposed by mutual atomic capabilities it would appear quite 
likely that they may henceforth undertake to kick us harder and higher op 
the shins than they have done during the period of our atomic monopoly. 

At such a time it is well to take inventory of our resources and ask ourselves 
if we have the wherewithal to cope with the threat of limited aggression. | 
will speak now only of our military assets, recognizing that our national assets 
are truly wider than the military; that our national strength is an aggregate 
of political, ideological, and economic strengths as well as military resources, 
However, for the purpose of our discussion I am going to talk primarily about 
ulilitary matters. 

Approaching the problem from the negative side, I should like to point ont 
the military assets that we have which do not contribute primarily to coping 
with limited war. For example, the power of our atomic retaliatory bomber 
and missile forces is so destructive that it is difficult to conceive of a limited 
situation in which they would be applicable. I make this observation while 
recognizing that forces of this kind are absolutely indispensable to deterring that 
general atomic war which it is our primary purpose to avoid. 

3y the same token, our expenditures for continental air defense—the inter- 
ceptor planes of the Air Force and the surface-to-air missiles of the Army—do 
not contribute to our limited war effectiveness, notwithstanding their necessity 
for deterring or fighting a general war. The early warning systems, while 
justified by the requirements of general war, will have no use in lesser situations, 

The Navy has very warranted concern over the submarine threat arising from 
the buildup of the Soviet submarine capability. On the other hand, it does not 
appear probable that antisubmarine warfare would play a significant part in 
any limited war. Thus, our assets in that particular field would not contribute 
primarily to a limited war capability. 

Likewise, I would say that those activities which we group under civil defense, 
although highly important and representing the expenditure of considerable 
money and effort at both Federal and State levels, do not contribute to limited 
war. 

Indeed, most of our present atomic weapons systems may be of doubtful use 
in limited war, the doubt increasing in proportion to their destructiveness. In 
such wars, our normal role has been and probably will continue to be the pro- 
vision of assistance to a friendly nation resisting some form of aggression. 
Under such conditions it will be important to rescue our friends with minimum 
damage to their homelands. 

From what has been said thus far, it is apparent that we have a very im- 
pressive list of military assets which do not accord to any great degree with the 
reauirements peculiar to limited war. 

On the other hand, we do have important assets which are directly applicable 
to limited war. I would not say that the entire Army can be counted as a 
primary limited war asset, for in addition to our participation in continental air 
defense I mentioned earlier, a significant portion of our combat forces are 
deployed overseas, particularly in Europe. There they are involved in a defensive 
mission to deter or resist Soviet-bloc aggression in that area. While we can 
detach forces from Europe, as we did in the case of the airborne battle group 
which was sent into Lebanon last July, we would be reluctant to reduce our 
oversea deployments for use in limited wars outside their present location. The 
Army force specifically oriented toward readiness for limited war is the Strategic 
Army Corps, or STRAC, which is based in the United States, together with the 
back-up forces supporting its employment. 

The Marines are also a definite limited war asset in their amphibious role. 
This fact was illustrated by their use in Lebanon, where Marine forces afloat 
moved in rapidly to seize the Beirut Airfield and the port, preparing the way for 
Army elements coming in by air and water to expand the beachhead and settle 
down for the long pull. 

A great deal of the Tactical Air Command may be counted as a limited war 
asset, ready for rapid deployment overseas in similar manner as our Strategie 
Army Corps. So may be the Navy earrier forces, which can provide air support 
in peripheral areas where airfields do not exist ashore. Likewise, the long-range 
nir ond sealift furnished by the Air Force and Navy by which Army forces can 
be strategically deployed are a very important part of our limited war resources. 

To summarize, I would say that a good part of the Army, the Marines, the 
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Tactical Air Command, some of the Navy’s carrier forces, and the strategic 
airlift and sealift represent a tabulation of our principal limited war assets. 

Having identified what we have to work with, a logical question is, “Do we 
have enough?” I will try to answer this in two ways: first by discussing some 
specific situations short of general war, which are now history, and then by 
reference to some studies that have been made of hypothetical cases. In com- 
bination, such an examination should give us some insight into the adequacy of 
our means. Although I am going to speak primarily about Army forces, from 
what I have said thus far, it should be clear that there is no suggestion that 
limited war is an Army monopoly in any sense of the word, but a problem which 
confronts all of the services. 

Korea is the most conspicuous case of U.S. experience in limited war. It is 
interesting to reflect that the Communists could not have picked another spot on 
their periphery where the United States could have reacted so successfully to 
sudden aggression as in Korea. It was most fortunate that they chose an area 
in close proximity to our Japanese base, where we had forces—unprepared 
though they were—but at sufficiently short range to permit a rapid reaction. As 
we study possible areas of future limited wars, one doubts that the Communists 
will be so obliging the next time. In any event, although we did respond in time 
in Korea, it was really touch and go. We literally had to assemble our Army 
on the field of battle under the bullets of the enemy, welding it into an effective 
combat force barely in time to avert defeat. 

The most recent experience in operations of the small-war type was our 
expedition to Lebanon, mounted at the request of the lawful government of that 
country. This operation was, from a tecehnical military point of view, entirely 
successful. By dint of careful advance planning permitted by due warning. all 
services responded rapidly and reached their destination in an acceptable lapse of 
time. However, in addition to the advantage of adequate warning, the operation 
was made simple by the absence of a shooting situation at destination, and the 
forces employed were limited. Thus, it is not possivle to draw general con- 
cusions from our experience in Lebanon. 

Because of the limited experience derived from actual cases, the Army staff 
has unvertaken a number of hypothetical studies of possible limite? war sitna- 
tions where the United States might be involved. From these studies coupled 
with practical experience, four major conclusions have been develoned. 

First, the reaction time of U.S. forces should be improved. Next, this improve- 
ment can be obtained in part by careful joint planning and training. Such 
training would include exercises involving elements of all services to rehearse 
the organization, dispatch, and movement of task forces to destination. Third, 
many logistical obstacles to strategie mobility exist, similar to those encountered 
in Beirut, where a single airfield and restricted port facilities limited the rate of 
buildup of our forces ashore. After these logistical bottlenecks have been viewed 
is insurmountable obstacles, my response is that if the leaders responsible for 
the development of naval power 200 years ago had accepted the conditions of 
the harbors, ports, and facilities around the world as they found them, we would 
hot be able to project our naval power abroad as we can now. We have today 
the same problem for the projection of land power, in conjunction with its 
supporting air and sea components. 

Finally, we determine from these studies that our limited war forces must have 
the most modern equipment. This equipment would include both conventional 
and low-yield atomic weapons and be characterized by lightness of weight and air 
ransportability. 

My conclusion then is that, although we now have a significant eapability to 
‘ope with limited wars, we can and should take steps to improve it. So then 
the question becomes: “What should we do about it? What are these steps? 

My view is that we should embark on a five-point program to improve the 
‘apabilities of the Army and our sister services to meet the possible challenges 
Posed by limited war. The salient points of this program are (1) the moderniza- 
ion of appropriate equipment; (2) the improved strategic mobility of limited 
war forces; (3) the preplanned use of air and sealift; (4) expanded joint plan- 
re . training; and (5) the publicizing of our limited war strength once it 
Sreality. 

a speaking before the national convention of the American Legion last Sep- 
‘ember, the Secretary of Defense stated: 

‘ Our Army has been undergoing a modernization program designed to prepare 
for the stepped-up requirements of today’s or tomorrow’s possible war, not 
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yesterday’s. * * * This modernization program is by no means complete. We 
intend to push it vigorously.” 

In pursuant of Mr. McElroy’s injunction, the Army intends to push its modern. 
ization along the following lines: 

Dollarwise, our problem is not a simple one. Approximately 60 percent of the 
dollar value of the Army’s inventory of equipment was procured during World 
War ITI or the Korean war; 10 percent of it is of pre-World War II vintage. As 
a result, many items have reached a point where they are no longer economical 
to maintain or are incapable of meeting “the stepped-up requirements of today’s 
or tomorrow’s possible war.” As a result, we need to include second-generation 
missiles, light atomic weapons, improved conventional weapons, and many new 
types of air and ground vehicles to advance tactical mobility. To direct and 
control our units and weapons, we require improved lightweight signal com- 
munications based upon newly designed radio equipment. 

The modernization of our forces will tend to support our second point; im- 
proved strategic mobility. As the Army lightens its loads, we hope that our 
sister services will modernize the sea and airlift upon which we depend for our 
strategic mobility. 

As a part of our program to improve strategic mobility, we need to determine 
the logistical bottlenecks to mobility about the world which I earlier mentioned 
and endeavor to eliminate them. These can often be minimized by the forward 
stockage of supplies and equipment in critical strategic areas, to reduce the ton- 
nages which must be transported in an emergency. 

The third of our five points is the preplanning of the contingent use of a cer. 
tain amount of air and sealift for possible limited war requirements. At present, 
the Army has no indications of the lift which would move its spearhead forces 
in an emergency. Some predesignation of air and sea elements for planning 
purposes would materially shorten the time required to get the initial forces 
on their way to a limited war situation. The actual lift would not be made 
available without the specific approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I do not suggest that such preplanning should cause a certain number of planes 
or ships to stand idle, marked “For Army Use Only.” That makes no sense to 
me. However, it would make a great deal of sense if the Army knew in advance 
that in an emergency, a given amount of lift would be available at designated 
airfields and ports, on JCS approval. This knowledge would contribute mate 
riallv to realistic planning for the rapid reaction of our spearhead units to 
limited war situations. I should add that the possibility of effective coordination 
of such preplanning will be facilitated by the new joint staff authorized by the 
recent reorganization act of the Department of Defense. 

In this latter regard I would like to say that, in my judgment, this legislation 
and its implementation now in progress, represent a major step forward in the 
achievement of an organization better able to deal with the military exigencies 
of today and the future. One important use of the new joint staff should be 
directed toward the accomplishment of the fourth point of the limited war pro 
gram; namely, expanded joint planning and training for limited war. Suc 
joint action might include the checking and testing of plans for overseas move 
ment of forces, the verification of their readiness, and the actual movement of 
token forces as training for emergency situations. I should like to feel that we 
are as effective in meeting the complex requirements of limited war as SAC is 
in meeting the requirements of general atomic war. I think SAC is a most im 
pressive military organization. Its complete dedication to readiness in its 
particular field is most impressive. I should like to find a similar intentness 0 
the limited war problem. 

The final point of the five-point program is to make clear to the world om 
readiness to react adequately anywhere to the challenge of aggression. T 
many observing America from a distance, we appear to be a country prepa 
to fight in case a general war should be forced upon us, but with unknow! 
resources for a lesser response. It is highly important for psychological reé 
sons to publicize our capabilities to react with weapons and means short @ 
those associated with massive retaliation. This evidence of readiness coull 
be attained through the exercising and testing of our limited war focres. Illus 
trative of what I have in mind was a small operation on a limited scale abot 
3 years ago in Thailand. We sent a joint airborne, seaborne task force inl 
this area for the purposes I have described. The Army furnished an HONEST 
JOHN rocket unit from Japan, a Marine unit and Navy ships participated, e 
did planes of the Tactical Air Command. The task force was assembled 2 
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Bangkok in about 48 hours. This exercise made a very favorable impression 
in southeast Asia as a token demonstration of the reaction capability of Amer- 
jean forces in that area. 

In conclusion, I would stress again that I am not preaching a purely Army 
program. All services are involved in this five-pronged effort to improve our 
effectiveness in limited war. It is an essential extension of our national policy. 
We must overcome any impression that we are a country which can respond 
with a big bomb and little else. Although we have significant assets now to 
cope with limited wars, these can and must be improved so that it can be made 
crystal clear to both our friends and foes that we can respond promptly with 
proper weapons and proper forces to any challenge. It is the goal of the Army 
to develop its strength so that it may play its indispensable part as a member 
of our tridimensional team in presenting this flexible military capability to the 
world. 


AIRLIFT STUDIES 


General T'wintnea. I would like to tell you what the Chiefs of 
Staff have done this year. 

Mr. Manon. Good. 

General Twintna. First of all, we have made 18 airlift studies since 
we were up here last year. 

Mr. Ftoop. The same Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Twrntna. Yes. It has been studied and restudied more 
than any other single problem we have. Three of these studies were 
major, about the size of the New York telephone book. 

The first study was on wartime, general war and mobilization re- 
quirements. The study concluded that the size of the presently pro- 
gramed MATS and military fleets is sufficient to meet those require- 
ments for mobilization and general war which must be executed by 
military airlift units. There are certain administrative actions we 
can take to improve it, like putting the crews on longer and bringing 
in the craft a little quicker, but for general war and mobilization 
_ the Chiefs of Staff say it is generally adequate. That is study 
No, 1. 

Study No. 2 had to do with our peacetime airlift. The only weakness 
in that was that we are a little short today to meet the needs in the 
Pacific. The commanders have requirements, and we do not have 
enough airlift to suit them out there for their peacetime needs. This 
again can be changed by administrative action. You can put more 
crews on and fly the airplanes more per day if you want to do it that 
way. Of course it costs more. 

The third study was more complicated. This examined the trans- 
Eeseton capabilities for limited war, including both sea and airlift. 

his study was more difficult than the others, because you have to ex- 
eeise certain judgment as to how many limited wars we are to fight 
atone time. How big is a limited war? For instance, was Korea a 
limited war? Two hundred thousand casualties. 

The major result of this study can be summarized by reporting that 
four of the five members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were in agreement 
that our airlift capability was adequate as a basis for planning to meet 
limited war situations. 

Mr. Fioop. Four out of five ? 

General Twirntna. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. With the Marines voting? 

General Twintna. Yes. Since then I might say the Navy has just 
completed a sealift study for general war which we saw just about 3 
ays ago, in which they are all in agreement that the sealift is OK. 
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We are still working on this problem to meet with General Taylor’ 
views. But the problei m here is that you can let your imagination run 
wild and have six or eight limited wars going at one time. Of course, 
we cannot do that. 

Mr. Foon. Did that sealift include the 10- and 12-knot crates that 
they had listed here last year with the Navy ? 

General Twintnc. I imagine so. 

Mr. Fioop. Wow. 

General Twintnc. But on many of these limited war situations, 
gentlemen, we do not get the word today and have to be there tomor. 
row. These things t: ake a long time to develop. Look at the develop. 
ment of Lebanon, a month or so. We can start troops moving in thes 
situations. We do not have to wait until the bell rings and then charge 
frantically over there. When you get right down a it, itisa question 
of priority. Where do you want your money to go? This priority is 
not as high as many of these other things that the services are not 
getting. 

Mr. Froop. What was that? It is a question of priority, where do 
you want the money to go? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. That is the question. Then we cannot afford the de 
fense that we need for national security? Is that it? 

General Twining. That is not the question. 

Mr. Fioop. We cannot afford it? 

General Twintne. We say it is adequate. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Is it the opinion of the General 
Staff that the United States of America cannot afford the defense we 
need for national sécurity ? 

General TwiNinea. No. 

Mr. Foon. It isn’t? 

General Twintne. No. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you say? You said we couldn’t afford it. 

General Twintnc. We have to establish certain priorities. 

Mr. Fioop. We can’t afford it. 

General Twintne. All right, if you want to put it that way. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what you are saying. 

General Twintna. I believe we cannot have everything that every 
service chief wants. 

Mr. Frioop. No doubt. Please don’t ever say that again. Nobody 
doubts that. 

Can the United States of America afford the defense that it needs 
for national security ? 

General Twintne. Yes,and we do not need this. 

Mr. Fioop. Nobody in this committee wants to pay a dime more 
than we need. Nobody in Congress wants to spend one dime more 
than we need. 

General Twrntna. I agree. 

Mr. Fioop. So don’t tell us that. 

General Twininc. You certainly want to spend it here. You al 
nounced it for 3 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t you come up here thinking we want to spend 4 
dime more than we need. Nobody in this Congress wants to do that. 
Don’t forget that. Nobody in this Congress wants to give general 
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and admirals everything they want for national defense. If I was an 
admiral and responsible for America, I would want everything I 
could get my hands on. I can’t have it. That is not the question. 
Eliminate those two things and never repeat them again. We all 
think that way. Cut out all that. 

Now, do you think the United States can afford what we need for 
national defense? That is the question. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Just a minute. 

Answer the question. 

Mr. Fioop. This is the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, mister. 

Mr. Manon. What is your answer ? 

General Twrnine. Yes, we can afford the things we need. 

Mr. Foon. All right, that is good. 

Mr. Manon. You have taken the position that it would be desir- 
able, theoretically at least, as I assume, to have additional airlift and 
limited war capability, but this additional capability is too low in 
priority to take precedence over certain other things? Is that the 
point you make? 

General Twrntna. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. We can afford anything necessary for the defense of 
the country. At least we think we can. We want to try to provide 
it. Is this additional airlift one of the things which is necessary, 
essential, and fundamental ? 

General Twrntnea. It is not necessary. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the answer ? 

General Twinrne. It is not necessary. We have adequate, in the 
view of a majority of the Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I was just going to make the point that the general 
has made that four out of five of the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have said that we have adequate airlift for the circumstances 
they envisage. 

Mr. Fioop. I wanted to be sure of that answer. 

Mr. Matron. I do not want to be unfair to General Taylor, so I will 
read more of his statement of December 8. 

Mr. Lairp. What is this from now ? 

Mr. Forp. His speech of December 8, 1958. 

Mr. Manon. This is a speech at the 35th Annual Session of the 
Institute of World Affairs in Pasadena, Calif., December 8, 1958. 
I quote: 

The third of our five points is the preplanning of the contingent use of a 
certain amount of air and sealift for possible limited war requirements. At 
present the Army has no indication of the lift which would move its spear- 
head forces in an emergency. 

That is one of the Joint Chiefs. 

Some predesignation of air and set elements for planning purposes would 
materially shorten the time required to get the initial forces on their way to a 
limited war situation. The actual lift would not be made available without the 
Specific approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I do not suggest that such pre- 
Planning should cause a certain number of planes or ships to stand idle, marked 
“For Army Use.” That makes no sense tome. However, it would make a great 
deal of sense if the Army knew in advance that in an emergency a given amount 


of lift would be available at designated airfields and ports on JCS approval. 
This knowledge would contribute materially to realistic planning for the rapid 
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reaction of our spearhead units to limited war situations. I should add that 
the possibility of effective coordination of such preplanning will be facilitated 
by the new Joint Chiefs authorized by the recent Reorganization Act of the 
Department of Defense. 

General Twrntnc. This is a very long and involved thing, Mr, 
Chairman, as you know. We have contingency plans and we have 
what are called capability plans.. That is “what this study is. We 
have the capability of moving forces. We cannot foresee any of these 
limited war situations. We cannot set up requirements that you are 
going to have so many airplanes to move this unit for this war, so 
many units over here for this war, and another war and another war, 
The Chiefs of Staff in every one of these cases of limited war will 
have to sit down and allocate this lift on a case-by-case basis. It 
cannot be done any other way. That is the way we have always done 
it and that is the way we will do it, on a case-by-case basis and get the 
stuff moving as fast as possible. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me cite you this case. 

General Twrntna. We had no idea of how this Lebanon situation 
would develop. Who could predict that? We took ground troops 
from Europe. We did not plan on that at all and could not plan 
on it. At the time that looked like the best thing to do. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you—— 

Mr. Manon. This is one of your favorite subjects. You would 
never get through with it. I have to get through. 

Mr. Froop. He said nobody asked him a case. “Year after year | 
have asked, “Suppose something happened in the Pacific and in 
Europe at the same time?” 

Mr. Manon. I cannot yield further at this time, Dan. 

Mr. Fioop. This is all a waste of time. 


SIZE OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. With respect to our limited war capability, last year 
the Congress in its wisdom provided funds for the support of an 
Army of 900,000. At the time of the presentation we were told that 
the Army forces were going to be phased downward through fiscal 
1959 to 870,000. Did you phase them downward, Mr. Secretary, as 
had been explained to us last year in the presentation of the 1959 
budget ? 

Secretary McErroy. You mean in exactly the timing? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. No, we did not. 

Mr. Manon. Why ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The reason we did not, Mr. Chairman, was 
because we had a couple of situations around the world which seemed 
to be tense, and we decided that until some of the fever got out of these 
situations it would be advisable not to proceed with those reductions. 
As soon as some of the fever got out of those situations, we then began 
to reduce toward the end strength which had been planned by the 
President in his request for 1959. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, on account of Lebanon and our Army 
requirements incident to Lebanon, you delayed your phasing out of 
Army troops. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. The fact that Lebanon has come and gone does not 
mean that the Middle East is much more placid than it was, does it, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I think so. 

Mr. Manon. You think it is more placid ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Manon. If we are on such a razor edge as to mean that you 
hesitate on account of Lebanon, where not a shot was fired, it would 
seem that you probably have cut your manpower levels a little too 
short in the Army. ; 

Secretary McExtroy. Let me explain to you why we did this, Mr. 
Chairman. First of all, the fact that a shot was not fired in Lebanon 
did not mean that we did not have men there who were adequate in 
case a Shot was fired. You cannot go in on the assumption that no 
shot is going to be fired, because then you might get a rude awakening 
and you just would not be cs —= of responding. So we went in with 
ample troops for the kind of response that we thought we might get. 

Of course, at one point there was a feeling that maybe we were over- 
doing things because by that time it seemed fairly apparent that there 
was not going to be any major response. 

But the reason—and this I think you had better charge to me—the 
reason, in my opinion, that you can get along with 870,000 men in 
the Army where you could not do so a couple of years ago—or, let 
us say, did not do so—is that in the last year you have authorized 
a new bill compensating the men in the services in such a way that 
the turnover has been somewhat reduced and, in my opinion, will be 
reduced still further as you look down the road. That, in turn, in 
my opinion, should reduce the required training establishment. 

We have already seen the result of the law which removed the re- 
quirement on the Army to take a number of what are called cate- 
gory 4 people who were at the low end on intellectual capacity. So 
what you end up with is an upgrading in the quality of your men in 
the Army. A reflection of this is the closing in the last year of three 
disciplinary barracks. That is a reflection of what this has done. 

In my opinion, you can have a better Army with 870,000 upgraded 
people and a reduced training requirement and a reduced number 
of men in disciplinary barracks or guarding the men in the discipli- 
nary barracks, than you could with a 900,000-man Army which did 
not have the benefit of those improvements. 

After all, what we are talking about is 30,000 out of 900,000. It is 
an improvement of somewhere around 3 percent in the quality of the 
foree. I think that is a distinct possibility, and I would think it 
would be the minimum improvement we should expect. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes wishes to inquire. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Srxrs. Of course, the Secretary is touching on something 
which is of great interest to the committee and the Congress, but I 
wonder, Mr. Secretary, if at this point we might have some of the 
latest. reenlistment figures so we will have a basis of comparison of 
what is happening under the new legislation compared to what hap- 
pened in prior years. 
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Secretary McE roy. I would be very glad to. I will also say, 
Sikes, that we are not only counting on what has been accomplishej 





















































up to this point, but what we think we can accomplish from here rs 
out. We are also paying proficiency pay under this improved con. Thi 
pensation program, as you know. If all the things we ure talking te 
about don’t turn out to be true, we gave the Congress some bad guid. fist 
ance in recommending the compensation act. I 
We shall be very glad to do that. ~ 
(1) 
(The information referred to follows :) Hor 
suc 
Reenlistment rates for regulars } by category ‘he 
TOTAL REGULARS ema 
ae Sk La ees ae ay Pee. in f 
| ani 
Total De- | | | Marine | éft 
partment Army Navy Corps | Air Form —°. 
Teme | | | T 
: at el nds ia esis tesneiceitnal e cs a anc aca a et 
Actual: Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Risoad year 2087... .<.-- ose cwncw cece. 45 9 | 49 6 | 449 | 29.1 | 494 
Fiscal year 1958 co pewaee A 48.6 | 48 1 43 7 | 39.8 | 4 8 
Fiscal year 1959—4 months__.._....._-| 51.0 | 54. 1 35.1 | 39.9 | 63 
Projected: | | } 
Fiscal year 1959. ._........ Seki aaeoe 48.6 | 54.5 35 3 34.1 | BR ' 
Fiscal year 1960_........... eccaeuserd 49. 8 | 55. 5 38.0 31.7 | 604 Ben 
| | | 
————— - — _ _ ! eck ts for 
FIRST TERMERS 
Actual: 
Fiscal year 1957............--.------- | 24.7 18.9 | 15.6 | 17.0 ws peel 
ENE WO en oo ne canmereien~ 27.6 17.2 | 22.6 | 24 2 | 308 \ 
Fiscal year 1959—4 months.------.-..- 31.9 23. 2 | 23.3 | 25.4 | 48) § 
Projected: Stl 
Vinal Year 1000... <5 <<. -5.c00.--6~- 29. 7 24, 5 24. 2 | 21.9 | 0.4 Be 
i) ff. a | 1.4 
XAREER REGULAR 
siclaiitaais die h deci iataciepeincapedneneipicomtass aiisansileain oes Aa ‘ | 
Actual: | | | ‘ 
Fiscal year 1957............ cpihinadeusees 85.8 83.2 | 85 8 83.1 914 
Fiseal year 1958. __- st ie 85.2 | 80. 4 | 89.0 | 82.5 gL é 
Fiscal year 1959—4 months._.._____- | 87.9 86. 2 | 90. 4 76.8 91.0 BS 
Projected: | | | | te 
a ee eee 87.3 | 84.6 98.5 65.9 | 921 Bue 
a ee ere 89.9 85.0 97.7 65.9 | 95,3 
| | 




















1 Excludes inductees, See table below for inductee rates. 
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NOTES ON REENLISTMENT RATES 





Reenlistment rates are defined as the ratio between the number of reenlist 
ments in a given period, to the number of personnel separating who are eligible 
to reenlist in that period, expressed in percentage terms. Department of Defense 
studies have indicated that personnel completing initial terms of enlistment (first 
term regulars) constitute the most critical retention group, since reenlistment 
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rates have been relatively high for the career regulars, completing second or 
subsequent enlistment terms. 

The reenlistment rate trend since fiscal year 1957 has been generally favorable. 
This is indicated both by the increase in the average rates for all regulars in 
the Department of Defense, as a whole, and by the increase in first-termer reen- 
jstment rates in all Services. 

it is believed that anticipation of favorable congressional action in connec- 
tion with the military pay bill and subsequent implementation of this bill have 
wptributed to the improvement in fiscal year 1958 and in fiscal year 1959 to date. 
However, the trend in reenlistment rates has also been affected by other factors, 
ach as, conditions in the civilian economy and changes in the composition of 
‘he groups of personnel completing terms of service in various periods. For 
example, the reduction in the overall Navy reenlistment rate from 44.9 percent 
in fiscal year 1957 to 35.1 percent in fiscal year 1959, to date, was due entirely to 
anincrease in the proportion of first-termers in the separating groups, from three- 
éfths of total Navy separatees in fiscal year 1957 to four-fifths, in fiscal year 1959. 

The reenlistment rates for the first 4 months of fiscal year 1959 are al- 
ready generally in excess of what had been anticipated. 
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mm NEED FOR DRAFT EXTENSION 
| P Mr. Manon. I saw General Hershey, of the Selective Service Sys- 
| ui Pem, out in the corridor today, and I understand he will soon be here 
5 forthe purpose of asking an extension of the draft. Is that necessary ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Weare confident it is necessary, Mr. Chairman. 

/—— | _ Mr. Manon. Even in spite of this improvement to which you make 
»; preference 4 
| ai Secretary McE roy. Yes, sir; because the existence of the draft 
~ Fsimulates voluntary enlistments and gives us the substantial enlist- 
a, puent rates we now have. 
ELIMINATION OF ONE DIVISION 
| Mr. Froop. Let me ask, Mr. Chairman. 
ui} Lou have just told the chairman you have now adequately trained 
a! fsirplus combat troops, that you have increased your surplus of combat 
| wi f%00ps by cutting out the housekeeping. If that is so, why did you 
*! Feut one division out? Why did you cut your divisions down? You 
uve all these men. What did you throw a division away for? 

Secretary McExroy. This is the kind of thing which has to be done, 

‘Tseems to me, while we are getting the improvement in quality over 

iperiod of time. , 

cna Mr. FLoop. I know that, but why throw away a division ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think it is the kind of thing that had to be 

——— fone while you were making the kind of improvement that we are 
Percent king about. 
A Mr. FLoop. You got around that one. Why did you eliminate a 

‘sion’ If what you said is true, why eliminate a division, if you 

it pve all these good men 2 7 
_____ p eretary McExroy. Because these improvements take some time. 

‘are talking about an end strength on June 30, 1959, 

At. Froop. I am talking about cutting one combat division out 
 reenlist: PV did you do that ? : 
re eligible } Secretary McExroy. We did that because that was the recommen- 
pba = of the Chief of Staff of the Army. 
nlistment | ." StKes. Would you propose to restore this division a little later? 


Op pata wr a . 
Secretary McExroy. I do not know. It depends entirely on what is 
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needed at that time. There are other demands which increase and de- 
crease the requirements for manpower in the various services. 

Mr. Srxes. The Army was very reluctant to give up that 15th 
division. 

Secretary McExtroy.I am sure they were, and so were we, We 
would have been glad 

Mr. Srxes. If this is going to make it possible for you to havea 
more efficient Army within the same strength level, it seems to me you 
would want to restore that division as soon as you could. 

Secretary McExroy. I would. 

Mr. Sixes. That is not in the budget. 

Secretary McEtroy. Not at this point. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. In supplying the data which Mr. Sikes requested, would 
you make it complete, not just a simple chart, because I think those 
reenlistment rates and any other figures which you will use to illus- 
trate the point should be in the record as detailed as possible. At the 
time they are submitted, I think it would be helpful if we on the con- 
mittee could have them before us to an: alyze as we interrogate other 
witnesses. 

Secretary McEtroy. Good. We will not only show what has hap- 
pened to date, but also what we project for the future. 





EFFECT OF ELIMINATION OF MENTAL GROUP IV PERSONNEL IN ARMY 


Mr. Sr«es. In that connection, not only are we interested in re- 
enlistment charts being as complete as possible, but I assume there 
has been a considerable savings of time due to the elimination of 
some of the category 4 people. It may be difficult for you to come | 
up with figures about the effects of that legislation, but it is some- 
thing which I have felt for a long time was badly needed, and I am 
glad we have that legislation on the books. If you have any figures | 
which would show the result of it, will you supply those? 

Secretary McExroy. On the category 4? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes; I think we can. This is as helpful a 
piece of legislation as I think the Army has had for years. 

Mr. Manon. You may elaborate for the record on that, Mr. Secre: 
tary. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Errects OF REDUCTION OF MENTAL Group IV PERSONNEL IN ARMY 


H.R. 8850, the amendment to the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act authorizing the President during peacetime to modify the mental and 
physical standards of induction under the law, was enacted on July 28, 1958, 
as Public Law 85-564. This amendment was enacted by the Congress after 
evidence had been submitted that large numbers of Selective Service registrants 
in the lowest acceptable mental category (mental group IV) were being inducted 
into the Army who did not possess sufficient aptitude for military training | 
and service in skills in which a current requirement existed, and that this had 
resulted in excessive turnover, severe disciplinary problems, high training at | 
trition, and had, in other ways, seriously impaired the effectiveness of the Army. 

Under this authority, revised standards of acceptability for military service | 





were placed into effect by the Army on August 4, 1958. Under the new standards, 
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registrants scoring in mental group IV in the Armed Forces qualification test 
are only accepted for induction if they attain a passing score in two out of eight 
aptitude areas, under the Army classification battery. 

As a result of this new procedure, the percentage of total inductees in group IV 
dropped from an average of 39 percent in fiscal year 1958 to 28 percent in the 
period August to December 1958. mh 

It is still too early to estimate the full impact of the new screening criteria 
upon the overall effectiveness of the Army, since the effect will obviously be 
cumulative over a period of time. Following is a summary of results to date: 
(1) Reduced turnover and processing costs 

One immediate benefit has been to eliminate the unproductive expenditures 
previously incurred by the Army from the forced separation of large numbers of 
low aptitude inductees. During fiscal year 1958 and early fiscal year 1959, prior 
to the enactment of Public Law 85-564, the Army had been compelled to separate 
a total of more than 70,000 enlisted men with limited potential for training and 
service, including approximately 34,000 inductees who were separated during 
the first 6 weeks of service. The necessity for this early program was elimi- 
nated by the establishment of the new preinduction screening procedures. 
Induction experience for the period August through December 1958, indicates 
that about 7,900 registrants, disqualified under current standards, would have 
been inducted and later separated if Public Law 85-564 had not been enacted. 
The direct cost of handling one inductee for the average of 39 days’ service prior 
to separation, under the previous early discharge program, is estimated at about 
$761, including training administration, pay and allowances, clothing, travel, 
ete. Thus, the passage of Public Law 85-564 has eliminated the need for un- 
productive outlays totaling over $6 million during August through December 
1958. 


(2) Reduced disciplinary problems 

Since the Army initiated its large-scale early-release program for low-poten- 
tial personnel, there has been a sharp reduction in Army disciplinary cases, as 
evidenced by the index of ourt-martial cases, a.w.o.l rates and prisoner 
population appearing on the accompanying table. One of the most dramatic 
reductions has been in the number of prisoners in confinement in U.S. discipli- 
nary barracks, from 4,359 as of June 30, 1956, to 1,113 as of December 31, 1958. 
This reduction has enabled the Army to close a total of three disciplinary bar- 
racks since June 30, 1957, at New Cumberland, Pa.; Fort Crowder, Mo.; and 
Fort Gordon, Ga. It is reasonable to expect that the reduction in disciplinary 
cases, and the attendant improvements in morale and effectiveness, reflected in 
the recent experience, will be sustained under the current preinduction screen- 
ing procedures. 


(3) Improved training and unit performance 


Although overall statistics on the extent of improvement in training and unit 
effectiveness attributable to the programs to increase the quality of the Army’s 
enlisted force are not yet available, spot reports submitted by Army commanders 
in May 1958 indicated a highly favorable trend: 

(a) Training centers—Training programs have been immeasurably facili- 
tated since inception of the program, most notably in the elimination of the bulk 
of special training, and the excessive requirements for personal attention occa- 
sioned by low-potential personnel. 

The number of personnel passing training proficiency tests has increased 
markedly, together with a comparable reduction in the numbers requiring re- 
cycling. 

(b) Army service schools —The assignment of low aptitude personnel to 
schools was curtailed at the inception of the program. Commandants state that 
this has resulted in facilitating training, and had eliminated much recycling 
and repetitive instruction. Wash-back rates are markedly improved. 

One school reports a rise in the average academic grade from 75.7 to 77, 
While failure rates have dropped from 14.5 percent to 11.2 percent. Another 
reports the failure rates in a general supply course have dropped from 50 per- 
cent to about 5 percent. 
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(c) Unit performance.—lIt is reported that the functioning of small units in 
military problems, exercises, and inspections has increased in efficiency since 
































































personnel are now less hindered by low-performance personnel. to 9 
UO “a 
Army disciplinary statistics long 
AVERAGE MONTHLY COURT-MARTIAL RATES Is CO 
_ and 
| July 1 to July 1 to Exec 
Sept. 30, 1957 | Sept. 30, 1958 whic 
General court-martial (rate per 100,000 Lckt devel washodhe ce aeencudeeeks 36.3 | 22.2 eee 
Special court-martial (rate per 1,000 tes te iad se scieaiiahaaamikaie 2.7 2.07 you | 
Summary court-martial (rate per 1,000) __-- ’ pepneec>uncus mae 4,44 3. 59 ; 
A.W.O.L. RATE PER THOUSAND 7 M 
som 
September 1957 Taper aap Seats hak nas Sah omep a a Raven es ee bee le alla lesa alin y loul 
eae A ca rer eh i ee 4.0 aou 
aa alah aces Riki chlaenibseientiniehllelll (i 
M 
PRISONERS Gi 
Army prisoners in U.S. disciplinary barracks: war 
cca nadinancal aati lcs agente ebiaimeeaibieass taal 4,359  Fbeca 
Be, Ni POS sain eh tein iretisenen tee it enn aeits memset tiaoeinareo es tne 2, 693 of ec 
RI Ge ciisceeanceisneap easier nmntphchinineniaininnsiammuniyiianinadiinn netsipiint 1,366 Fy. 
SN ne ee Seas aeons 1, 113 M 
Army prisoners in U.S. disciplinary barracks (rate per thousand of ee 
Army strength) : aa 
NN hale she tciscalletcha ee nalelibiitatseldniedi actededhsondbctaiaceentdnas 4,3 Gr 
a a a od ee 2.7 M 
a ee 1.5 Gr 
Number of Army prisoners in stockades: M 
I 5, 618 r 
NL Ua ech achat chld ese catches int tah cipal 8, 167 M 
Army prisoners in Army stockades (rate per thousand of Army strength) : In 0 
IE NN hs id 5.7 | dab 
Ts enchants ssccnicllg nicsnetastbiaied done tocna tens enced 5 I 
Q 
FAILURE TO FOLLOW CONGRESSIONAL MANDATE CONCERNING SIZE OF oa 
THE ARMY suck 
ao : : the | 
Mr. Manion. This committee cannot look with complacency upon M 
the action of the Defense Department in not following the mandate ord 
of Congress, which has certain constitutional responsibilities with re- plat 
spect to the Armed Forces, te maintain the Army strength at 900,000 and 
men. This is something which was fought out very hard in Con- G 
gress and it was determined. Yet our decision is brushed aside and 90 j 
the Defense Department goes along with the reduction of the Army S 
force, after some delay. ( 
Mr. Secretary, what is your justification for this action by the De- I 
fense Department? mak 
Secretary McEnroy. Our justification, Mr. Chairman, is that. this Sta 
seemed to the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces and his will 
principal assistant on defense matters to be the kind of thing which thir 
it would be wise to leave in the control of the Commander in Chief. he 
There are very considerable changes which come along in require- Wo 


ments of people for the armed services. There is, as you probably 
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know, Mr. Chairman, a congressional bill which we are currently ask- 
ng to be suspended which limits the total size of the Armed — 
ms million men. We have not had a force of 2 million men for 
long time, but that is one of the bills the Armed Services C sauces 
is considering along with the draft bill. It seems to the President 
and to me that any mandatory requirement by the Congress on the 
Executive for the size of forces in the military is a kind of thing 
vhich puts an unfortunate rigidity into this position. That is the 
reason Wwe have not done it. This may or may not be a reason which 
you would agree with. 
; WAR PLANS 


Mr. Manon. General Twining, do we have any realistic war plans? 
Some of these statements by General Taylor would cause one to 
doubt it. 

General Twintnc. He is referring purely to airlift there. 

Mr. Manon. That is one element of war. 

General Twrntnc. We have realistic war plans but we do not have 
var plans for every single limited war that anybody could conceive of, 
because it would be beyond the imagination. You can have any kind 
ofcombination you want in limited war. You cannot foresee a plan 
for them. 

Mr. Manon. In the event of limited war in the ——— area, do you 
havea plan for procedure ? 

General Twintna. Yes, we have plans, all kinds of them. 

Mr. Manon. Are they detailed ? 

General Twintnc. We call them contingency plans. 

Mr. Manon. Are they detailed ? 

General Twintne. Yes. We have plans for — — area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In the event you are called on to suppress aggression 
nother areas of the world, you have some pretty definite and formi- 
dable plans? 

General Twintne. That is right. This particular lift part is what 
ie is worrying about. We do not say right now that we are going 
toallocate so many transport airplanes to such-and-such a unit to go 
sich-and-such a place, no. We have the capability to do it. That is 
the point. 

Mr. Manon. If you fear a war, say, 3 or 4 years from now, in 
order to avoid it or to win it when it comes, you have ‘to have certain 
plans. I assume. Have you integrated these five long- rane missiles 
ind the ships of the Navy and the Army into this pl: in? 

General Twrntnc. Yes, Navy Forces, Army Forces, and Air Forces 
go into the planning. 

Secretary McE.roy. Unified commanders. 

General Twintnc. Unified commanders in these areas. 

I might mention that the unified commander, like CINCPAC. 
makes the plans out there, and they are approved by the Chiefs of 
‘aff. We work with him all the time. He figures the forces he 
will need, when he will need them, and all about it. There are some 
things he cannot foresee. Some development might come up which 
le does not know about, and then we have to move to get a plan, 
We try to plan for all the contingencies we can think of, 
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Mr. Manon. Did you try to relate what you were asking for in 
the 1960 budget to your present war plans and your future war plans} 

General TWININe. Yes. We think this budget will carry out the 
war plans. 





AIRCRAFT CARRIER IN BUDGET 












Mr. Manon. There is money in here for a new supercarrier which 
would be nonatomic, conventional. 

General Twining. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately when, Admiral, would that carrier 
be ready ? 

Secretary McEnroy. 1964. 

Mr. Manon. That is a pretty long time from now. At that time 
the missile picture will have drastically changed, will it not, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir; I am sure it will. So will many 
other things. 

Mr. Mauon. We hope for the better. 

Secretary McEnroy. We hope so. 

Mr. Manon. Have you planned how you would integrate that 
carrier into a global war or a limited war after 1964? 

General Twintnc. Yes. The carrier forces in general war will 
have assigned targets. The unified commanders who have them have 
assigned targets. In a limited war they will participate, too, accord- 
ing to the plan. 










DUPLICATION IN TARGETS 















Mr. Manon. You want to kill your opponents but once. You of 
course want to be sure that you are able to kill him once in war. Do 
you have a lot of duplication which could hardly be defended in 
these war plans? 

General Twrnina. I do not think we have very many. We have 
some duplication in attacking targets. Before one attacks, he knows 
what the other commander will do. Some of them are important 
enough targets that we want to make sure they are covered by two 
commanders. In case something happens to one and he cannot get 
in, the other can do it. There are some of those, yes, in the war 
plans. 

Secretary McErroy. But deliberately. This is a prime target, and 
in order to be sure that it is taken out you give it the double 
treatment. 

Mr. Forp. Would the chairman yield there? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you have those for general war as well as for these 
contingencies ¢ 

Secret a. McE troy. Not for limited war; no. I am talking about 
general w 
Mr. Fenn It is for general war that you have this safety factor. 
Secretary McExroy. That isan atomic war. 





















LIMITED WAR CAPABILITIES 

Mr. Minsnauu. As a neophyte member of this committee, I was 
discussing with my colleague, Mr. Weaver, how many limited wars 
‘an we handle. We have tospread pretty thin. 
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General Twinina. It depends on how big the limited war is. If 
you have one in ——— I think ——— is ‘about all we can handle. 
Then you mobilize. When you get to a certain point you have to 
mobilize as we did in Korea. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsuatu. We had Lebanon going 

General Twrninc. We can handle three or four ——— easily. 
That is it. What kind of limited war are you going to have? You 
tell us, and I will give you the plan and the airlift. 

Mr. Fioop. You could handle three or four ———— where? One in 
the Mediterranean and one in the Pacific ? 

General 'Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And one in ———? 

General Twinrnc. And one in ———. 

Mr. Fioop. At 9 o’clock Monday morning? 

General Twrnina. Of the size of 

Mr. FLroop. With what? Pigeons? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Minshall. 

General Twinrinc. It depends on the size. 

Mr. Mrnsuatyt. What is the enemy’s capability as far as conducting 
these limited wars? How many could he conduct through satellite 
nations ¢ 

General Twintne. He probably could conduct quite a few through 
satellites. 

Mr. Minsuau. In other words, they could limited war us to death 
as well as have an all-out war, could they not ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Minsuauy. That is all I have. 

Mr. Weaver. General, where would we be as far as this budget is 
concerned in case the Russians or a potential enemy decides to make a 
sneak attack with a number of limited wars. 

General Twinina. Going on at the same time? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

General Twrntna. We still in this limited war do not mal-deploy 
from our general war capability. That is what we have to watch. 
Somewhere in here you have to mobilize. If they start throwing 
limited wars at you, you go on a war footing, although it is not a 
general war. 

Mr. Weaver. You would mobilize. 

General Twintna. Certainly we would, as we did in Korea. 

Mr. Manon. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Weaver. Would not these limited wars to a great extent im- 
mobilize our capability so far as a general war is concerned ? 

General Twintna. No. 

Secretary McExroy. That is in your planning. You must not 
degrade that. 

Mr. Manon. You would not, in other words, expend your atomic 
stockpile, your missiles, on targets which did not require that ? 

General Twintnc. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 
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LIMITED WARS SINCE 1945 


Mr. Manon. I have here from the New York Times of January 23, 
1959, a purported list of wars since 1945. About 18 are listed— 
Indonesian war, Chinese civil war, Malayan war, Greek guerrilla 
war, Kashmir dispute, Indochina war, Arab-Israel war, Korean war, 
Guatemalan revolt, Argentine revolt, Algerian insurrection, Sinai 
campaign, United Kingdom-French seizure of Suez, Muscat and 
Oman, Hungarian suppression, Lebanon-Jordan, Taiwan Strait, and 
last of all Cuba. 

General Twrntne. A lot of those were no concern of the United 
States. 

Mr Manon. They were of some concern. 

General Twintnc. We fired a shot in anger in one only since the 
war. Sure we will have wars all over. We don’t have to get into 
every war that starts. 

Mr. Anprews. Don’t you think if any war of the future reached the 
provortion that the Korean war did it would not be considered a lim- 
ited war? 

General Twrntnea. That is what I think; yes, sir, in view of the 
public acceptance of the meaning of this term. We have a different 
meaning in the military. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARI 


Mr. Manon. I would like to know, Mr. Secretary, if you are satis- 
fied that this budget goes as far as it should in the field of antisub- 
marine warfare. I, for one, and there are many who share this view, 
feel that in the event of war, if it continued for very long, the sub- 
marine threat to us would be very great indeed. I could hardly 
exaggerate the seriousness of this threat. Are we doing as much as we 
can in that field? Have you exnlored that ? 

Secretary McEtroy. It would be verv hard for me to say we are 
doing as much as we can in that field. There are relatively few fields 
where I think T can answer that avg! affirmatively. We are, how- 
ever, nutting heavy money in that field, not only in the building of 
ships but also in this program we have initiated this year of renovating 
World War IT destroyers for the purpose of extending their useful 
life by 8 vears. T suppose as important as anvthing else is the maior 
program of research to enhance our capability for antisubmarine 
warfare. 

NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manion. T would like for the record to have a reference to what 
we plan to do with resnect to the atomic airplane. I will not go into 
it myself at this time but before the hearings are over we want the 
matter discussed. 

ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


T would like to know from General Twining if there are some areas 
where there might be some inadequacies from a military standnoint 
in your personal judgment that we should look into more carefully 
with the possibility of trying to beef up some of these programs. 
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Do you know of any weak spots? Would you like to give us any 
warnings from your own personal viewpoint ? 

General Twintne. No, . I think our programs are all right if 
we keep working on them. I do not mean we can take this budget in 
isolation. We have to take this budget, last year’s, and the year before 
and those coming up. We cannot do everything in 1 year. 

Secretary McE.roy. You want us to file something on the nuclear 
aircraft ? 

Mr. Manon. I think you will be asked about it. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Mauion. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard ? 


MISSILE 





SUPERIORITY 


Mr. Suerrarp. I will endeavor not to belabor things which have 
been discussed because I think it makes for a bad record. I do 
not think it is constructive to do that so I will try to go into fields 
that the chairman has not touched on, with one reservation: There 
seems to be a different thinking in the missile field relative to the 
adequacy of the missile program based upon whether Russia has more 
or less than we have. I think we can wind that up if you are in accord 
with the statement made by the President in which he stated to the 
Press Club: 


It would be a little stupid if we did not believe that the Soviets were some- 
what ahead in missile development. 

Are you in accord with that statement? I assume that is a literal 
quotation since the White House or Mr. Hagerty has not yet said it was 
an improper quotation. 

Secretary McEtroy. I would have to amplify that in order to 
agree with it, which might mean I was a little stupid. 

Mr. Suerrarv. If you see fit to interpret stupidity by implication 
that is your privilege, of course. 

Secretary McE.Lroy. Numero uno. 

In my judgment what the President was suggesting, although he 
doesn’t need me to interpret his statements, is the following: There 
is no doubt about the Russians having superior propulsion power, 
rocket engines, compared to anything we have. I think anybody 
who did not admit that would bea little stupid, so that would exclude 
me from that particular piece of stupidity. 

The place where the current intelligence estimates and where our 
knowledge of our own capability do not indicate a superiority for the 
Soviet is in the initial operational capability of the ICBM. We do 
not have any evidence which would indicate that they are ahead of us 
on the initial operating capability. 

Mr. SHepparp. Assuming for the sake of discussion and some edu- 
cation that they are ahead ‘of us in some fields, it would be a produc- 
tive phenomenon for both nations to be equal under a circumstance 
of this character because of the ramifications and lack of control of 
Scieniific ability so widely separated. That is a reasonable conclu- 
sion, is it not? 
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Secretary McExrroy. They are ahead of us in some areas, as Gen- 
eral Twining said. We would not push that hard. They are ahead 
of us there. On the other hand, Mr. Sheppard, I think we are ahead 
of them on the POLARIS, for ‘example. We have no evidence that 
they are moving as rapidly in that type of missile as we are. 

Mr. Suepparp. Interpreting your responses to the chairman’s in- 
quiries, I can only assume that insofar as whether they are ahead or 
whether they are not ahead, to the degree that you can project your 
thinking based upon the intelligence you have access to from all areas, 
all accumulated and brought downto its ultimate finalization, you 
people have seen fit in your presentations and in the development of 
mechanical devices, both in the missile field and in other fields, to go 
through different channels of approach to the ultimate goal and not 
pinned all of your desires on the development of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile as such ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. I listened attentively to your descriptions when you 
discussed the problem with Mr, Mahon. My conclusions coming from 
your responses is to the effect—sure, he may have this and that, but 
we in turn have this over here and we have a series of capabilities that 
geographically are so closely related to him that we have a preferen- 
tial category so far as ability is concerned in that field. Am I right in 
my general ‘conclusion ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, in the total overall,situation. 


SUPPORT OF AIRCRAFT CARRIER IN THE BUDGET 


Mr. Suerrarp. In the preparation of this budget I asked a series 


of questions having to do with branches of the Government and I did 
that deliberately because I wanted to find out from both your think- 
ing and that of General Twining’s as to whether or not the complete: 
ness of this budget, meaning all ‘the units in it, whether you are spon- 
soring all of those units as essential to the program that is necessary 
not only for this year but your projection into next year’s budget. 
Is that correct ? 

Secretary McExroy. We are thinking of these as component parts 
of an effective military program. 

Mr. Suerparp. My thinking and questioning is directed definitely 
at one aspect of this and you might as well know it because I will 
tell you. Your flattop is about as popular up here with some Mem- 
bers of Congress as the itch would be, and that is a rather broad 
assertion but : somewhat apropos. 

Is there any remote possibility from the presentation you have 

made of this budget where you feel that the flattop requested here 
shinai be eliminated or could be eliminated without destroying the 
balance you have put together for military purposes in the defense 

of this country ? 

Secretary McExroy. We put the carrier in only after a great deal 
of soul- searching, not only in our own Department but in other parts 
of the executive branch. This decision was made at the very highest 
level of Government and after the most thorough examination. So 
I can say that the administration feels this carrier is an integral part 
of the defense program. The importance of the carrier as a means of 
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projecting our military power for a limited war situation into the 
peripheral areas of the world was very clearly demonstrated in both 
Lebanon and in Taiwan. When I say eons al I refer principally 
to those areas which are reachable best by s 

Mr. Suepparp. I think your response is ‘fully understandable. 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT 


I would like to approach another topic which is subsidiary to this 
but which has much to do with the total situation from my point 
of view. 

There appears to be a great deal of publicity which indicates we 
are taking care of the economy of countries other than our own inso- 
far as we can and within the scope of our military expenditure re- 
quirements. What is the thinking at the policy level, which generates 
from your Office, as to how much of the funds that were appro- 
priated i in 1958 which you find it necessary to deviate to other coun- 
tries for military requirements? What was the total amount? 

Secretary McExroy. I would have to get that information for you. 
Are you thinking of funds for our own forces or for the countries 
that are being supplied military assistance ? 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Where money is expended in neighboring countries 
for the purpose of having military hardware fabricated. We are 
talking about offshore procurement but I would rather call it adjacent 
country procurement. 

[ will clarify it for you. I have reports here from the Financial 
Post of Toronto, Canada. This is dated January 17, 1959: 

Firmly committed orders moving as our defense is tied to United States. In- 
tegration is here. U.S. war chiefs instructing contractors to give Canadian firms 
fair crack at defense contracts. Some orders moving now. 

There is a series of other comments and I will pick them out of 
context : 


Already steps are being taken in the United States as well as here to cut in 
Canadian plants on some of the production required for the immediate task of 
extending a semiautomatic ground environment for the defense of both 
countries. 

Canada’s Department of Defense production is seeking openings for other 
Canadian plants’ capacity to fill suitable orders. 

To make more use of production facilities in Canada United States is to give 
Canadian firms equal chance to compete with U.S. firms. 

It goes on in et ut particular vein, and a conclusive paragraph might 
beinteresting. I read that to you now: 

The U.S. difficulty is that any procurement outside of the United States is apt 
to run into a barrage of complaints from the U.S. firms as they are reflected in 
Congress. They might be more obstructive than they have been heretofore, 
and the aircraft program is leaving certain U.S. firms, even the big ones, 
hungry for orders. 

Of course, the last comment is not all inclusive but it is a normal 
attitude for these people to take, and they are not far afield in their 
conclusions. 

In view of that I find in the bill reflected on page 192, section 625, 


how 624 by suggestion and deletion, standing order 93, in which you 
y SP 9 > ’ 





want to delete that complete section of the bill, and by that deletion, 
you will create the language: 

No funds herein apporopriated shall be used for payment of contracts her 
after made for the purposes of relieving economic dislocations. 

There may not be any relationship between the Canadian concept a 
[ have referred to it and the language in the bill, but to one sitting m 
this side of the table there is an apparent relationship. I am wonder. 
ing if you can tell me if there is, what it is, and why ? 

Secretary McK troy. No relationship. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. None whatever / 

Secretary McE roy. No. 

I would like to say, Mr. Sheppard, concerning this Canadian dis 
cussion, that I hold no brief for the language in the news discussions 
but this is true: The Canadian Government has recently decided it will 
buy the BOMARC and SAGE system. It will put up part of the 
money and we will put up part of the money under the usual kind of 
agreement on programs that are of joint interest to us. However, 
the thing that Canada is trying to do in order to provide some con: 
tinued business for their defense industry which is adversely affected 
by their decision to buy complete weapon systems from the United 
States, is to see whether or not there is any way in which some of the 
component parts of these systems can be manufactured in Canada 
without any sacrifice in cost. If so, they would like to produce some 
of them. 

I think it is almost a certainty that at least for a period of time 
there would not be as much production in Canada as there would be 
expenditure of Canadian dollars for U.S. manufactured goods of this 
type. They are simply asking us to see whether we cannot encourage 
American manufacturers to place some orders in Canada. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can well understand if Canada is to proportion- 
ately finance certain production they would be entitled to participa 
tion within the degree of their expenditures. What is the relation- 
ship, if any, by and between the State Department’s operation with 
Canada and what has that to do with our ae nditures there outside— 
if I may use this distinction—outside of the BOMARC and the other 
missiles that they will buy where it would be incumbent upon us to 
supply funds for an employment in Canada when we have a tremen- 
dous unemployment situation and the same investment here in the 
States ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. We have no obligation from the standpoint of 
employment or unemployment in Canada. That is not the factor 
involved here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I see. 

Secretary McEtroy. The factor involved here is simply that they 
)lan to buy substantial amounts of defense goods here for what really 
is a joint defense program, and they ask, therefore, that their defense 
industry be given some chance to participate in the produc tion of some 
of those components so long as this does not create a cost disadvantage 
to the overall program. I think it is a very modest kind of request. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Am I right in assuming that insofar as industrial 
capabilities by and between Canada and the United States are cot 
cerned—and I do not necessarily pick on Canada—they are capable 
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of producing more efticiently and for less money in the way of com- 
ponent parts than we are able to produce in the United States? 

Secretary McE roy. I don’t think more efficiently but they can do 
some things as efficiently. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the general policy in that respect? How far 
can we contemplate this budget will follow that philosophy of having 
expenditures in Canada? Is it one of those catch-as-catch-can things, 
perhaps a million, perhaps a billion? Is there any cut-and-dried 
policy connec ted with it ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No, Mr. Sheppard, there is no specific amount 
involved. This is simply an understanding on the part of the Cana- 
dian Government that we will encourage some of the major suppliers of 
defense goods which are bought by Canada for Canadian deployment 
to place some orders there, when no cost disadvantage is involved. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you or one of your associates in your Department 
were to communicate with the procurement division of the military 
branches and suggest that they pay particular and special attention to 
acontract bid from Canada, would you consider that that might have 
any effect upon the proc urement officer ? 

Secretary McExnroy. It might have some influence on the contractor. 
He is the one who would do this. He would have to work it out, you 
see. The contractor is the one who would work this out because we 
are talking here of components of a weapon system. 

Mr. Suepparp. Perhaps I did not make my statement clear. I said 
if a communication were issued by you or a member of your sfc ‘e to a 
procurement agency of the military to give special attention to a con- 
tractor’s bid on a procurement requirement, would that reflect any 
influence upon the procurement officer? ‘That is my question. 

Secretary McEtroy. It would be 

Mr. Sueprarp. The contractor in this instance would have no effect? 

Secretary McExroy. It would be intended to have some influence 
because that would be the objective of such an action—to try to en- 
courage the placing of some business with Canadian contractors. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has your office or have any persons w ze authority 
in your office issued instructions of that character, and, if so, to whom 
and how recently ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know. We would have to investigate 
to find out. However, there have been discussions with the Canadians 
about this and we have agreed we would encourage the consideration 
of Cans adit an suppliers for some components of items which are bought 
by the Canadian Government for deployment in Canada. We will get 
that if you would like us to do so, Mr. Sheppard, and see what has 
been done. 

(The following information was furnished to the committee :) 

On August 8, 1958, Deputy Secretary of Defense Quarles directed the mili- 
tary departments to initiate a program of economic cooperation with the De- 
partment of Defense Production of Canada. This program essentially involves 
exploring ways and means that the United States and Canada can integrate 
their production efforts to the mutug! advantage of both countries. Several high 
level discussions have taken place aad will continue between our Department of 
Defense officials and representatives of the Department of Defense Production 
of Canada. This program is designed to encourage the interchange of business 
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between Canada and the United States, with the objective of developing an ex. 
change of effort that should have a mutually beneficial and equitable result. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Do you have a specific figure in mind or is this in 
general an open-end competitive situation ? 

Secretary McExtroy. A very general kind of thing. We have not 
suggested that a certain dollar amount of business be placed in Canada 
or anything of that sort. I say that without having the specific paper 
before me. That was not the intention at any time. I happened to 
participate in discussions with the Canadian Government in Paris on 
this matter. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But you did not write the order ? 

Secretary McEnroy. That is right. That is why I say I would 
have to see it and look at it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is your general thinking where you have 
equal competence between producers of this country and those of an- 
other country, even though they are our immediate neighbor and we 
have a great affection for them, what is your basic thinking when you 
have the amount of unemployment we have in this country 72 What is 
your personal belief ? 

Secretary McExrroy. My personal feeling is that we have to be con- 
cerned about any substantial unemployment in this country, and we 
have to do whatever we can about it. 

I then find myself, however, putting myself in the position of our 
Canadian neighbor. They also have unemployment. In fact, I think 
they have been bumped a little harder than we have in the last year, 

At the same time they decide that as part of their defense effort they 
will buy some of our output which will give employment to some of 
our people down here. 

Then they ask, since they are doing this, that we encourage the 
placing of whatever contracts for components of these particular sys- 
tems that can be placed in Canada on some equal financial basis. In 
other words, to see whether some of those components can be placed 
there by the contractors who have the prime contract. That seems 
to me to be reasonable, and we have gone along with it on that basis. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Approaching it in the manner in which you have, 
I think I can understand why it would occur to you as being reasonable. 
Yet we have the other segment of our country who are supplying 
taxation to make our expenditures possible, and they find it hard to 
look at that too seriously when Canada is discounting our dollar; so 
from an economic point of view it would appear from that approach, 
if nothing else, that they economically are not in the same position 
we are. 

Secretary McEtroy. As I am sure you know, Mr. Sheppard, Cana- 
dians have very distinct reservations as to what gives their dollar this 
advantageous position. It is not that they are buying less from us 
than we are buying from them. What causes this situ: ation is a flood 
of investment money going across the border from this country. The 
strictly trade balance is distinctly in our favor, as you very well know. 
Canada is on net balance a very, very good customer of this country. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am personally not arguing the issue, Mr. Secretary, 
I am merely bringing it out for the recor rd for specific purposes which 
I think you will understand. 
Secretary McEtroy. I do. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. I fully realize that international connections are 
obvious and in many instances most desirable. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of the movers that we adhere strictly to 
the time schedule. I will adhere to that. My time is up and I move 
adjournment of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. The gentleman’s suggestion is well taken. This is now 
the hour for the committee to adjourn. 
We will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Turspay, JANuARY 27, 1959. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Riley is recognized. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, first I want to commend you on the open- 
ing brief you gave us. From your standpoint I think it is a very fine 
presentation, although I may not agree with all of it, and I am sure 
I need some enlightenment i in regard { to some of it. 


BUDGET GUIDELINES AND REVIEWS 


Were you given any guidelines, Mr. Secretary, before you called 
the Secretaries of the various services into conference to decide just 
what your target limitations on appropriations would be? Were you 
given any guidelines from somebody else ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No; I used my own judgment on that. 

Mr. Riney. The Bureau of the Budget did not indicate to you how 
much money they thought you could afford to spend ? 

Secretary McErroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Rizxy. They did not? 

Secretary McEtroy. Not at that point. 

Mr. Rizzy. I have no objection to their indicating to you how much 
money they think we can afford to spend. My criticism of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is their telling you what to do with the money after 
we appropriate it. 

Secretary McExroy. Those are two different subjects. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. When the Secretaries bring their requests to you 
for the various services, how are they review ed and cut down to fit 
into the overall picture? Could you give us a sort of chronological 
statement as to how that is done ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. When they come to the Secretary we 
have quite a few people present. Mr. McNeil, for example, is present. 
Some of his staff are present. Mr. Quarles is present. General 
Twining is present whenever he can be, and that is practically every 
time. As far as I know he may be present at every session. At least 
that is our desire and it is his desire. 

The various segments of the budget are discussed in complete detail 
by the major officials of the services who have responsibility for those 
particul: wr segments, such as procurement, personnel, oper ation and 
maintenance, research and development, whatever it may be. This is 
for the purpose of trying to educate the people who have to make 
the ultimate decision as to the importance of the various segments 
of the proposed program. Questions are asked about certain items 




























which appear doubtful or the need for which has not been clearly 
established. 


When the discussion is finished, it is at least hoped and usually it 


is true that there is a sufficiently detailed under ‘standing of where the 


soft spots are in the budget and where reductions can be made with- 
out adversely affecting n¢ tional sec urity. 


I do not know whether that answers your question. 


Mr. Rirey. Not quite. 


thought that he needed certain funds for certain purposes 
overall conference disagreed with him, would they attempt to rule 


out his request or reconcile it? 


For instance, if the Secretary of the Navy 


and the 


How do you get him in line? 


Secretary McEtroy. The way it usually works, Mr. Riley, is that 


we talk this out just the way you 
of the Navy has to support his 
before this committee among others, 


length and decided that it was important to have a carrier. 


would in any group. 
appropriation before the Congress, 


The Secretary 


with the same degree of con- 
viction that I must have with respect to the overall program. To 
give you an example, there was a great deal of question about what 
to do with the carrier. We discussed this at quite considerable 


Then the 


question was whether it should be nuclear or conventional, and that 


was thoroughly talked out. 


It was decided that we would put a car- 


rier in this budget, and I would support it because after hearing the 


discussion of the need, I believed in it. 


I will confess, however, “that 


I started out with a predilection of this sort based on my observa- 
tion of their effectiveness in both the Lebanon and Taiwan situations. 


We were not the only ones who had to be convinced. 


It was some- 


thing that the President also required convincing on and he was 


convinced. 


The way it works is that the things which seem important to the 
Secretary of the service usually can be explained in such a way that 
the Secretary of Defense and the Deputy Secretary and the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff can each understand it. 
real difference among the v 


So there should not be any 
various people concerned as to which pro- 


grams have the top priority, and there are very few differences really. 
You hear more about what the differences are than you do about the 
That is always true about everything, because agreement 


agreements. 


is not new and disagreement is new. 
agreements, Mr. Riley. 


“Mr. Riney. 


field than I do up here in Washington. 


Secretary McEnroy. 
As a matter of fact, 
the unified commands, just as you said. 
Mr. Riney. 
themselves as to whether or not the request of the Navy for 


we will say, fits into the overall defense picture? 


themselves ? 


There are not very many dis- 


I think that will always be true, sir. 
the services work extremely well together in 


Fr: ankly, I hear less about disagreements out in the 


Do the other services have an opportunity to express 


a carrier, 
Do they express 


a ‘retary McExroy. They have the opportunity when they look at 
1s the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but I do not believe that the Chief of 
Sta ff of the Air Force, for example, or the Chief of Staff of the Army 
would be anything like so vigorous in support of programs for the 


other services 
cated here yesterday, consider the program as a whole because the in- 


as he is about his own. 


The Joint Chiefs do, as I 


T indi- 
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dividual service components to a considerable degree reinforce each 
other. The combined strength of the whole is much greater than the 
strengths of the individual parts. So they do sit as the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to consider the budget as a whole. 

Mr. Ritz. I am just trying to get the mechanics of the procedure. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Ritny. The final military advice that you get, then, is from the 
Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary McExroy. I have all kinds of military advice all along. 
[have the military advice of the Chiefs of the services. I have the 
military advice of their department heads. I have General Twining 
sitting with me through all of this. Then ultimately we have the 
Joint Chiefs themselves, sitting as a corporate body, to consider the 
budget as a whole in its mutually reinforcing components. 

Mr. Rirxy. You assume the final responsibility for making recom- 
mendations to the President. 

Secretary McEnroy. I do. This is a civilian-run Department of 
Defense in our concept, and the man who is the top civilian authority 
is the man who has the ultimate responsibility. 

Mr. Rirery. Were there any differences in the procedures or 
methods of the Department of Defense in the preparation of this 1960 
budget and previous budgets ? 

Secretary McExroy. I have only one to ¢ ompare with, and I would 
say that the only difference I would consider important is the differ- 
ence in environment. The last budget was prepared in a general at- 
mosphere of the desirability of accelerating certain high priority pro- 
grams. At the same time we were reviewing the basic budget we were 
also having a look at high priority add-ons. That resulted, you may 
recall, in » request for a 1958 supplemental even before you began 
your consideration of the basic budget for 1959. Then before you 
completed your work on the 1959 budget, we put in a supplement or 
amendment to that. 

The basic approach, however, to the consideration of service pro- 
posals was not any different than in past years. Mr. McNeil can speak 
from syech broader experience than I can as to whether there was any 
basic difference. 

Mr. McNetu. There was no basic difference in our procedures. 

Mr. Ritey. Some people are under the impression that so many 
guidelines and specific limitations were given to the services before 
they presented their budget that they were handicapped and restricted 
in presenting the budget which they really thought they ought to 
have. 

Secretary McExroy. I do not have the impression that the services 
felt that this procedure was unduly restrictive, any more than all 
budgets are always restricted in relationship to what the individual 
ervices would like to have. As a matter of fact, this seemed to me to 
bea rather orderly procedure and one which, as far as I could tell, 
the services concurred in as a procedure. 

Mr. McNerm. As a matter of fact, I made some inquiry a minute 
wo. IT said there was no material difference in the procedures for de- 
velopment of the budget. If there was any real difference, it would 
be in the fact that this year there was less prescribing of specific re- 
trictions than in recent years. 
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Mr. Ruiter. Mr. Secretary, the various services did not, then, as ] 
understand it, have strong indications to them as to what they could 
do or could not do? 

Secretary McExiroy. As I say, when we got together we agreed on 
the approximate area of ¢ aggregate expenditure that we would ¢ consider 
as a general guideline for each of the services. This was done, hovw- 
ever, ‘by mutual agreement that this was a good way to proc eed j in the 
preparation of a ‘Dudget. This was not just the Secretary thinking 
this all up in a room and telling the three people concerned, “This is 
the way we are going to do it.” This was again the kind of way | 
have worked with people all my life. 1 consult with them about 
what I think is the way to do a job, and we modify the approach if 
they have ideas which can improve upon it, and most good people do, 
Then you decide how you are going to proceed. This is the way we 
worked on this one. 

Mr. Ritey. Frankly, I think that is a good way to work it out, with 
everybody in agreement on the guidelines before you get started so 
there will not be discrimination one way or another or a man feeling 
that the criteria were stacked against him. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes; everybody knew what the other fellow 
knew. 

USE OF FUNDS PROVIDED BY CONGRESS FOR AIRLIFT 


Mr. Ritey. I wanted to get that clear. 

Yesterday I was amazed and rather shocked to find that the $140 
million put into the Air Force budget for transport planes not only 
was not used but was reprogramed for something else. I think that 


is right; is it not ? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think there was any reprograming of 
$140 million, in that sense. 

Mr. Rirey. It . as reprogramed for next year. 

Mr. McNett. I do not know that you could identify it in quite that 
way. Actually, as against the $1: 10 million the C ongress added last 
year, purchases of transport aircraft which either have been made or 
which will be made or which are planned to be made after July 1, 
1959, will total about $157,600,000. So while you are not buying 
them as quickly, pe rhaps, - might have been contemplated by the 
Congress when it made available the $140 million, I do not believe you 
can say it is not being used for the purchase of transport aircraft. 

Secretary McE troy. I believe there was some question about that 
in General Friedman’s testimony. Have you confirmed this? 

Mr. Ritry. Suppose you tell me exactly what is being done with the 
money. 

General ena Yes, sir; I can substantiate the figures whieh 
Mr. McNeil gave you. You recall yesterday Mr. Flood asked me 
how much money we did have in the budget for this purpose. I said 
I had ’ in my book, and he asked — i supply if for the record. 
After I sat down and got to my book, I determined that there was 
about sien million. As Mr. McNeil indicates, the difference was in 
the phasing as opposed to procuring them tots uly in fiscal year 1959. 
We are making a partial buy in fiseal year 1959, with the remainder 
of the $150-odd million to be programed in the fiscal year 1960 budget 
which will be presented to you gentlemen in detail. 
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Mr. Rizey. I understand, then, that you are to use this money for 
the purpose for which it was appropriated, but you are simply 
stretching it out a little bit longer; 1s that right ! 

General FrmepMan. That is right, Mr. Riley : 

Mr. McNetw. That will be the net effect of a 

Mr. Ritey. I was under an entirely erroneous impression. 

Secretary McExroy. I was under the same impression you had, but 
[ think this straightens it out. 

Mr. Rizey. It certainly does straighten it out as far as I am con- 
cerned, because I did not like what I heard yesterday a little bit. 

Secretary McExtroy. I do not blame you. 


CONVENTIONAL VS. NUCLEAR PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Ritey. Coming back to the carrier which you mentioned a little 
bit ago, last year we were asked to continue appropriations for an 
atomic-powered carrier, and they said that it was essential that that 
be done at that time because it takes about 4 years, if I remember 
correctly, to construct one of these big carriers and get it into the line. 

Secretary McEnroy. That is right. We would expect to get the 
1960 carrier in the line in 1964. 

Mr. Rirey. Here is the question, Mr. Secretary, that arises in my 
mind. You have been through this so much I know you are tired of 
it. 

Secretary McKEiroy. No, no. 

Mr. Rinry. If you are going back to the conventional carrier, with 
all of the de -velopments you will have in the next 4 years, it appears 
tome that this ship is obsolete before you ever start. 

Secretary McExroy. There is no question that there are some sub- 
stantial theoretical advantages in the nuclear propulsion of a carrier. 
However, the Navy itself will very clearly state to you when they 
come up here- 

Mr. Ritey. I will certainly be interested. 

Secretary McEnroy. That the conventional carrier is a very com- 
petent weapon system at this time in relation to the job it has to do, 
and par tic ‘ularly as a limited war kind of weapon system. 

Mr. Rinry. But we are advised of so many new things that we will 
have a 1963 that it seems to me at least some of our conventional 
carriers will have to be retired about that time because they will not 
fit into the picture as a result of all these advances. 

Secretary McEnroy. We can go into this ae blem now or you can 
go into it later in considerable detail with the Navy. 

Mr. Rizxy. I would not want you to go into too much detail, but 
why do you not buy the weapon which is the most adv: anced instead 
of buying something which is soon to be obsolete? That is the ques- 
tion that arises. 

Secretary McEtroy. The conventional powered carrier is not obso- 
lete. There are some World War II carriers in the fleet which, be- 
cause of their age and because of their limitations in handling the 
higher performance e aircraft, will have to be retired in a few years. 
The first nuclear powered carrier is still building and it is prudent 


“thy gain a little understanding of the relation of cost to the expected 
enefits, 








Mr. Rirey. Then why not wait until next year when we will know 
more about atomic powered ships, and not spend all this money now! 
Your statement would indicate to me that we cannot afford to put 
$120 million more into a carrier to get a first-class machine. 

Secretary McEnroy. I would be willing to put $120 million more 
into a carrier if we were convinced that atomic propulsion had been 
proved out on the carrier. ‘This has not happened yet. 

Mr. Ritey. I know. That is the reason I say it seems to me that 
it would be the better part of wisdom to wait. 

Secretary McE.roy. We do not think we can wait. You see, we did 
not put a carrier in last year. The need is pressing. The /’ssew-class 
carriers cannot properly handle the new high speed, high performance 
aireraft now being delivered to the fleet. If this Nation is to con- 
tinue to have a capability to deploy powerful naval task forces in the 
Mediterranean and in the far Pacific, we must replace the /’ssex-class 
carriers within the not too distant future. The importance of these 
task forces to the U.S. position in the world today was clearly dem- 
onstrated during the Lebanon and Taiwan crises, and in earlier crises 
such as Suez. 

Mr. Ritey. You will wait 4 years, anyway. 

Secretary McExroy. That is true and that is long enough. Other- 
wise, you would h: ive to W ait 5 and maybe 6 years. 

An idea of the size of the problem involved in the nuclear carrier, 
Mr. Riley, is indicated by the fact that we originally thought it would 
cost about $70 million or $80 million above conventional for the atomic 
propulsion. It now looks as if it will be at least $120 million. 

Mr. Rirey. We have been right successful with atomic-powered 
submarines. 

Secretary McExroy. There is no question about that, but also our 
Navy fr iends will tell you that atomic power in a submarine is a sim- 
pler thing in terms of water dynamics, whatever that fancy term 
means. They will also say to you that nuclear power is a considerably 
more important addition to the effectivenss of a submarine than it is 
expected to be to the effectiveness of a surface ship such as a carrier. 
In other words, if you have an effectiveness of X units on a conven- 
tional submarine, I think they would multiply it by 5 to 10 times when 
you go to an atomic-powered submarine; but I am sure they would 
have a relatively small multiplier in their minds if you went from 
a conventionally powered attack carrier like the Forre stal class to the 
nuclear- powered carrier, even though they do think that the nuclear- 
powered carrier would be superior. 

Mr. Rirey. You have two or three carriers on the ways now? 
Secretary McEtroy. You are approximately right. 
Mr. Rizey. IT am pretty sure there are two, and there may be three. 

Secretary McEnnoy. There are three on the ways right now, includ- 
ing the first nuclear powered carrier. 

Mr. Rizr. I thought so. 

Secretary McExroy. As I said a moment ago, the reason we need 
this carrier is that the Essex class, of which nine are still being used 
as attack carriers, are simply not safe enough, not big enough to take 
these high-performance aircraft. The accident statistics show it. 

Mr. Rirey. That is the reason I am afraid this carrier will be out 
of business before it is finis — The same thing m: ly hi appen to this 
ship as is now taking place with the Essex. 
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Secretary McEtroy. We do not think so, Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Ritey. We will go on and leave the carrier to the Navy to 


defend. 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES 


I notice on page 15 of your statement that nearly 200 committees 
have been abolished over in the Pentagon. Were those review com- 
mittees and things of that kind ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. About how many do you have left ? 

Secretary McExroy. We have about 140, not review committees. 
These committees either are statutory or are committees strictly for 
coordination among departments and among services. 

Mr. Rizey. These 140 committees have more responsibility and 
more authority to make decisions than when you had authority spread 
over a wide area, is that not right? 

Secretary McExroy. These are not decision- making committees. 
We do not think decisions should be made by ec ommittees. 

Mr. Rirey. What do they do? Recommend? 

Secretary McExroy. They advise and they coordinate. In other 
words, they let the word circulate among those segments of the de- 
partment which hi ive to know what is going on w ith respect to certain 
types of programs in order that each of the: segments can take the nec- 
essary action in support of approved programs. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you feel that you are getting better advice and get- 
ting it more promptly with the reduc ed number of committees than 
you got before ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think we get fully adequate advice and I 
think we have a good deal less encumbrance. I think we are getting 
to the point where we have all we need of this. By eliminating a lot 
of these committees we speed up reaction time and action leading up to 
a decision. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I am interested in, and I want to congratu- 
late you, Mr. Secretary. I think you and I had a discussion about 
this last year. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes: we did. 

Mr. Ritey. I think you beat me to the punch. I suggested that you 
reduce your then committees by half. 

Secretary McEnroy. I might say, Mr. Riley, because I think you 
would be interested, that the man who came in to help me on this has 
just been appointed to a rather important responsibility in the New 
York State government in the field of housing, so he is apparently 
regarded pretty we ‘Il there, also. 

Mr. Ritey. That is quite interesting. I am glad to know that some- 
one, who is in the housing business as I am, can do something worth 
while. 

Secretary McEtroy. We will see what he does there. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


36564—59——-9 
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CHANGE IN BUDGET PRESENTATION 








Mr. Srxes. Mr, Secretary, I notice there are some changes in the 
manner in which the budget is presented this year. Is this a ste 
toward a one- line budget presentation for the Department of Defense? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not quite know what that means. I can 

say there is nothing about this new budget format other than an at- 
comps to make the “job of this committee and of the Congress more 
fruitful in the budget area. We have discussed this format with a 
good many people as we went along in the belief that it would actually 
do what I'am talking about. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you propose further changes in the coming years in 
the manner in which the budget is presented to the C ongress / 

Secretary McEtroy. You say will there be others ? 

Mr. Srxes. Do you propose further changes ? 

Mr. McNett. No; except that perhaps there is still further work to 
do in what I would call the research, development, test and evaluation 
area. No change in the organization of the defense budget is contem- 
plated at the moment that I know of. 

Secretary McErroy. Mr. Sikes, essentially, we are trying to get at 
what we at least call a functional budget, without any partic ular de- 
sire on our part to reduce the amount of control that this committee 
would have or that the Congress would have. 













PREPARATION OF BUDGETS BY SERVICES 

Mr. Stxes. Were the fiscal year 1960 budget figures prepared by the 
respective services—the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force—for sub- 
mission to your office or were they prepared by a staff within your 
office or some other central office ¢ 

Secretary McErroy. They were prepared, as they always are, by 
the services. The basic budget ing is done by the services, except for 
the relatively minor part of the budget which is the OSD part. 

Mr. Srxes. Did each of the services submit its own objectives and 
re quirem ents to your office without guidelines from your office, or did 
they have certain guidelines or a framework within which to limit 
their requirements / 

Secretary McEtroy. They had a framework within which to sub- 
n ‘it their requirements. I do not know whether you happened to be 
here when Mr. Riley asked some of his questions. 

Mr. Srxes. How was that framework developed? Was it devel- 
oped within your office? I am trying to find at what point the services 
began to have a voice in the for mulation of their respective budgets. 

Secretary McEtroy. This was developed, Mr. Sikes, in consultation 
with the service secretaries themselves, and I think, Mr. McNeil, you 
may remember it was probably in July. 

Mr. McNetw. Late July or the first part of August. 

Secretary McEtroy. I had a concept, after t talking with Mr. McNeil, 
as to how we might proceed to get the best. possible realistic budget. 
We developed a point of view tha at we thought made some sense. 


BUDGET LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Stxes Was that in the main an overall limitation which was to 
he given to each service ‘ 
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Secretary McExroy. I have never talked of these things in terms of 
aoverall limitation, but I have felt, Mr. Sikes, that the only sensible 
way for anybody to think about the making of a budget is to have an 
objective figure. Otherwise, the sky is the ‘limit. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you suggest to each service a figure within which 
they could submit a budget ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. | suggested that we have an objective for the 
Defense Department asa whole. I sugyested that we divide that total 
mong the mdividual services and that we would consider that the 
basic ‘budget and work toward the development of a good, realistic 
basic budget position. 

Mr. Stkes. Would you tell us on what that was based? Was it a 
projection of previous budgets, taking into consideration inflation and 
other increased costs? If this was not the case, how did you arrive 
at the amount that each service was to work within ? 

Secretary McEnroy. It was a moderate increase of about $1 bil- 
” over the amount that was expected to be expended in 1959. 

s 1 exp! lained earlier, about half of this increase was set aside as a 
itt to take care of other important programs which the services in 
ther judgment felt they could not accommodate within the basic 
hudget totaling about SLY, billion in expenditures. 

Mr. SUK es. Was this more or less a projection of previous budgets, 
within the framework of previous budgets ¢ 
Secretary McExroy. In talking with Mr. MeNeil about a rough 
stimate of what kind of total we could expect to have as an adequate 
fund to continue the program, we fixed this figure of about $1 

billion more than the amount we expect to spend in the current fiscal] 
year’. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you give each service about what they had before, 
plus or minus the changes in costs 4 

Secretary McEtroy. We gave each service approximately its pre- 
vious percentage of the total, purely as a starting point. This was 
derstood not to be——- 

Mr. Sikes. How 0 you evaluate, then, the changes in the military 
picture occasioned by the development of new weapons and the ob- 

slescence of old we eapons 4 
Secretary McE:iroy. We felt that this had been pretty well reflected 

in prev ious authorizations of funds. All of the special authorizations 
which had taken place in fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959 had been reflected 
inthe figures up to that point, and it looked to us as if this probably 
would be as good a starting point as we could find. 


1 OF SERVICES tN BUDGET FORMULATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. How much freedom of choice did the respective services 
have in modifying their own budgets within that framework which 
you suggested, in order to provide for modernization or elimination of 
obsolescent Ww eapons ? 

Secretary McExroy. They had complete freedom in what they 
would propose to do within those budget figures that we took as goals, 
as objectives. 

Mr. Sixes. I take it that the respective services did, within the 


framework that you suggested, submit their objectives and their re- 
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quirements. May I ask if asa result of studies by your own staff any | Ber 
substantial changes were made in those recommendations? M 
Secretary McExroy. Oh, yes, there were not only studies by ou oy 
own staff, but also very extensive discussions with the Chiefs and the the 
service secretaries and their staffs. eS, 
BUDGET REVIEW BY OSD STAFF er 

Mr. Sixes. I asked if substantial changes were made as a result of | 4! 
those studies by your staff. on | 
Secretary McEtroy. Yes, there were. Ree 
Mr. Sixes. Are you in a position to tell us something about those } that 
changes ? bree 
Secretary McEtroy. Would an example or two do? coul 
Mr. Sixes. You may submit additional material if you feel that } the 
it is of value to the committee. rest 
Secretary McEnroy. Yes. We talked quite a lot, for example, y 
about the question of the B-47, whether the B-47 might have a some- of g 


what shorter life than we had been counting on. Having reached 
























the conclusion that a weapon as important to us as the ms inned bomber | § 
needed to be retained in first-class condition in our inventory—this | U 
was not just a viewpoint of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, but J J 
was a mutual agreement with the Air Force—we agreed that there } °S‘ 
should be an increase in the number of B-52’s to be included in the | &t 
1960 program. oe 

Mr. Sixes. If you have other examples that you think should be | ¥@ 
called to our attention, I would like you to submit those for the record ( 
rather than at this time. : 

Secretary McExroy. All right. to" 

Mr. Sixes. May I ask if there were any substantial changes in | } 
the actual amonsta which originally had been contemplated for the }| ™ 
three services lat 

Secretary McE troy. We ended up ultimately with about $300 , 
million less spending than our original basic budget objective. chs 

Mr. Sixes. Will you spell out in the infor mation to be submitted | ins 
for the record what type of activity was involved there? 

Secretary McEtroy. I can tell you what the type is but, as I am 
sure you realize, you move in both directions. You move up on cer- 
tain things, as we did on the bombers. We moved up on sucha 
weapon as MINUTEMAN, for example. I am saying moved up on of 
MINUTEMAN for this current fiscal year, but we did not move up | @ 
on MINUTEMAN for 1960. M 

Mr. McNett. There was some addition for MINUTEMAN over | ™ 
the increased fiscal year 1959 figure. , 

Secretary McErroy. But in rel: ver to the proposal of the Air th 
Force for 1960, we did not move up. I do not think we did. We | 
will give you the examples. Us 

It_ was in this process that we decided that REGULUS II, for ex- | @ 
ample, was a marginal weapon now that POLARIS has moved for: fe 
ward so rapidly, and we decided to cancel REGULUS. That wason I 
the one side. On the other side, we would increase a program that 
we thought had special importance for the national security, and we 
reported some of those. . 


(The information referred to will be found on p. 987.) 
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IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL WAR AND LIMITED WAR PREPARATION COMPARED 


Mr. Suxes. Within the framework of the budget as developed by 
the Department of Defense, could you evaluate the respective priority 
given to preparation for a general war as opposed to a limited war? 

Secretary McKExroy. Yes, sir; our No. 1 requirement is to be pre- 
pared for general war in order that we may deter it. I do not think 
there could be the slightest question about that being our No. 1 re- 
quirement, Mr. Sikes. Of course, that cannot be the only requirement 
on us. We must also be in a position to apply whatever forces are 
needed in a situation of local conflict and apply them promptly so 
that we either deter such a conflict from breaking out or, if it does 
break out, can contain it so it does not expand into something which 
could become big. So we do not think of one as being exclusive of 
the other, but if there is a single thing we have as a positive first 
responsibility, it is the deterrence of general war. 

Mr. Srxes. I agree with that, but is your program for deterrence 
of general war so ‘predomin: antly the aim of the Department that your 
ibility to deter or deal with limited war becomes an incidental one? 

Secretary McExroy. No, sir, not at all. In fact, I believe that we 
could break down the proportions of money, Mr. "Sikes which both 
you and I would agree would be for forces to be used in limited war 
asagainst general war. I believe you would agree with the compon- 
ents that I put in for limited war, and my recollection is when we 
looked at this a year ago, Mr. McNeil, about 60 percent of what we 
were spending was in the limited war area. 

General Twrntna. It is more, I think. 

Secretary McExrroy. It may be more. That indicates the degree 
towhich we are concerned with our limited war obligation. 

Mr. Srxes. Have there been changes in the international situation 
inthe last year or two which have substantially modified the formu- 
lation of the defense budget ? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think there has been any major 
change. I think the pressure of our world opponents seems just as 
insistent and unremitting as it was then. 


ROLE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Stxes. May I ask, who were your advisers in the formulation 
of the framework of the budget which you submitted to the respective 
services ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. McNeil, Mr. Quarles, and General Twin- 
ing, 

Mr. Srxe 8. May I ask if the Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed in detail 
these plans? 

Secretary McEtroy. They did after they were made. We do not 
use the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a budgeting agency, Mr. Sikes. The 
services are the basic budgeting agencies of the Department of De- 
fense, They of course have their own individual members of the 
Joint Chiefs who work on the preparation of these budgets. 

Mr. Stxes. Has that been true in previous years ? 

Secrets ary McErroy. So far as I know, it always has been true. In 
fact, again I will defer to Mr. McNeil on this, but I have heard noth- 
ing different. 





Mr. McNet. That is true. 

Mr. Sixes. Did the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs change 
anv significant feature of the budget ? 

Sec retary McExroy. You say did it 

Mr. Sixes. Did their recommend: ations change any significant fea- 
ture of the budget ? 

Secretary McErroy. No. They said that there were no serious gaps 
in the caps abilities of the combined services and that the budget is ade. 
quate to prov ide for the essential programs necessary for the defense 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Stxes. Did they agree or disagree on the breakdown of the dadl- 
lars to the resaective services ? 

Secretary McExtroy. They were not asked to comment on that. 
But, of course, in considering the adequacy of the programs and 
budget proposed for 1960 they also had to consider the balance of the 
forces and programs. 

Mr. Srxes. May IT ask General Twining by what means, if by any 
means, did the Joint Chiefs participate in the formulation of the 
military guidance from which this budget was developed ? 

General Twintnc. Of course, you know that the individual Chiefs 
of Staff came up with this budget through their Service Secre- 
taries and then to the Secretary of Defense. As a cooperative group 
this budget thing is not new. All through the vears we discus 
weapons systems, for example. We discuss everything. We discus 
such things all through the year, and we make our recommendations 
in various papers, studies and other things, and these filter up as 
advice to the Secretary of Defense. He doesn’t have to call a meet- 
ing every time he wants an opinion. He has pretty well cased these 
thines through the vear. 

After the budget was pretty well assembled by the individual serv- 
ices, the Joint Chiefs did take a look at it. I woul | not say we madea 
detailed analysis of everything in it. Each Chief of Staff did not 
detail and analyze each other Chief's bacheek: but they knew the con- 
tent of it and knew the weapons systems, and they felt that the budget, 
as the Secretary stated yesterday, was adequate for the security of 
this country. 

Mr. Stxes. As a cooperative body T assume the Joint Chiefs were 
familiar with and did approve, insofar as their group as a coopera- 
tive body is concerned, of the general program covered by this budget! 

General Twintnc. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. To what extent were there differences within the in- 
divi lual services ? 

General Twintne. I think each service chief, as you can tell from 

the hearings now, feels that certain areas of his programs within his 

own service might or should have some additional funding. That 
will come out in the hearings. I am talking now about the overall 
budget which they felt was aclequate. 


NIKE-ZEUS 


Mr. Suees. Mr. Secretary, question has been raised about funding 
for NIKE-ZEUS. The statement has been made that limitation of 
funds on NIKE-ZEUS is going to result in ——— a time lag in the 
availability of ZEUS in place ready for use. Unquestionably if 
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that is true you had good reasons for 1 rec ommending that limitation of 
funds. Would you discuss that for us? 

Senator McExroy. I will be glad to, Mr. Sikes. This goes back, 
really, to a determination of the time at which you should set out 
to tool up, prepare production facilities for a weapon, which is a 
very advanced weapon and a very difficult one technically to develop. 
You pointed out some of the problems that recently have been indi- 
eated in the working out of the NIKE-ZEUS concept. That is an 
example of the kind of thing we are up against here. I suppose 
this is one of the toughest things technically that this country ever 
has been up against. 

Mr. Sixes. There is no doubt about that. 

Secretary McExrroy. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. We hope it will accomplish its objectives but this is a 
very complicated field. 

Secretary McE.roy. The judgment of the scientific advisers, and 
this went right up to the best we have available in the entire country, 
the combined judgment of these men—and that doesn’t mean there 
would not be dissenters because there are scientists who would think 
different—have said that in their opinion the money to be spent on 
this system should continue to be in the area of research and de- 
velopment and that it is not ready to go into tooling and production. 
It is that conclusion which could lead someone to say, someone who 
had greater confidence in our capability of solving the technical 
problems quickly, and in ways which would justify going into tooling 
and production, that the decision we made will delay the availability 
of this capability. 

[f our scientists are right we are not dealing with a capability 
which is near at hand. What we are doing is taking this in an orderly 
way, which would permit us to go step by step into production rather 
than going into it in a rather hectie and wasteful kind of way. 

Mr. Stxes. You are telling us you would like to be more certain 
of your eround before you 20 into production. Is that right ? 

Secretary McEnroy. That. is correct 

Mr. Sixes. What would it cost in this year’s budget if you were 
to go into production now, if you were to decide to spend money to 
begin production of NIKE-ZEUS in order to gain time? What 
would it cost to do this? 

Secretary McErroy. I can give you a round figure because the 
figure we have in this budget is about $300 million. That is strictly 
research and development, which is substantial. The figure proposed 
tous and which would have made an additional step on tooling and 
production Was somewhere around $350 million in excess of that. 
That is my recollection. 

T understand now it was about $400 million excess. 

Mr. Srxes. About $400 million in addition to the $300 million ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes, about $700 million. 

Mr. Srxes. It would cost more than twice as much in the budget 
now before us. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, this budget. 

Mr, Srxes. It wonld cost. an additional $400 million to begin pro- 
duction of NIKE-ZEUS this year? 

Secretary McE roy. Yes. This is really big money. As General 
Twining says, this is just a start. 
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Mr. Suxes. Of course, when we go into production regardless of 
the year you will have to bear these expenses. All you are doing js 
postponing this expenditure until you feel more certain you will 
have a weapon worth the cost. Is that right? 

Secretary McEtroy. You have something else in here, Mr. Sikes, 
Suppose this thing would cost $10 billion, let us say, and suppose 
after you got it in place you could not expect to knock down all of 
them. You have a question at that point as to whether the country 
can stand putting $10 billion into a weapons system simply to knock 
down some of the attackers when only a few can destroy your country 
pretty thoroughly, anyway. 

Mr. Suxes. Would you not gain important time if you should go 
into production now ? 

Secretary McExroy. In order to answer that you have to make 
some assumptions. The assumption would have to be that you know 
what the solution is to these technical problems. You can assume 
these solutions will work themselves out and on those assumptions 
you buy certain tools and plants so you can move. 

If you find, and this almost invariably happens and this is the 
reason for the scientific judgment which says stick to research and 
development in your spending at this time, if you find that the tech- 
nical answer is a different answer, a great deal of your tooling, and 
perhaps all of it, will have to be discs arded and repure hased, in ‘which 
case you have not saved time. Therefore, all I can say is maybe you 
save time. 

Mr. Stxes. What do the scientists say they would hope to save in 
time if they were to go into production now / 

Secretary McExroy. If you are talking about the optimistic scien- 
tists I would have to find out, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you provide an answer for us? 

Secretary McErroy. All right. What the general is telling me is 
that you would not only have to assume this additional $400 million 
this year, but it might very well be an additional billion next year. 

Mr. Srxes. Whenever we start building ZEUS we will have to 
spend those amounts, or some compar: able figures. 

Secretary McE roy. I think we should face this, though, $400 mil- 
lion is in itself a rather substantial sum to most of us, but it is noth- 
ing compared to what you will have in subsequent years. This com- 
mittee and any other committee considering financing of any—— 

Mr. Srxes. Either we need the weapon or we don’t. If it is going 
to be good enough to justify production we will start manufacturing 
it sooner or later and we will have to spend those astronomical 
amounts at that time. We have no other weapon for the same pur- 
pose. If we gain - - defense during a eee) period it may be 
worth many times that. I am not advocating that you do this, but 
I want to explore the possibilities and the justification for such an 
expenditure. 

Secretary McEtroy. You made one statement I want to come back 
to. You said if it is good enough to warrant going into. We don't 
know. 

Mr. Stxes. Of course, you have not known that about a number of 
other weapons, too. You didn’t know how good THOR and TITAN 
would be, for instance. 
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Secretary McExroy. Of course you didn’t, but what you have 
here—— 

Mr. Sixes. Many modern weapons were on the drawing boards 
first. We build a weapon around a need now. 

Secretary McEtroy. But the defense against this kind of an offen- 
sive missile is infinitely tougher than any kind of——— 

Mr. Sixes. I have never felt certain we could develop a defense 
against missiles. You are wise in being cautious about spending this 
money, but I want to be sure we have studied all the probabilities and 
possibilities. I believe a good offense is better than a good defense. 
It may be that your thinking runs somewhat similar to mine. 

Secretary McExroy. It does. 

Mr. Stxes. Additional missiles which we are now reasonably cer- 
tain will go where we want them to go will be more effective as a 
deterrent to war than antimissile missiles. 

Secretary McExtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. I have always felt that this is an extremely difficult 
feld into which to venture; although those in charge of the program 
are very optimistic about its future. 

Secretary McExroy. That is where we are. We will take your re- 
quest and try to file for the record an indication of the comparative 
size of this program, and if it is agreeable with you we will file not 
only what this will mean for 1960, but if we go into it in 1960 what 
it would mean in terms of required appropriations for the next 2 or 
3 years after that. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is something we should have a very com- 
plete picture on. I would like you to provide the requested informa- 
tion, if you will. 

(Classified information was furnished to the committee.) 


REPLACEMENT OF REDSTONE MISSILE 


There is some question now about the reason for deleting the RED- 
STONE missile. As I recall your testimony, the REDSTONE mis- 
sile will be phased out of the program on the assumption that the 
PERSHING will be available. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. It is my understanding that the PERSHING will not 
be available in time to prevent a definite lag between the avail: ability 
of REDSTONE and the availability of PERSHING, ad that the 
Army is concerned about that time gap when they will not have a 
weapon in this category. Unquestionably you have reviewed this. 
What is your thinking on it? 

Secretary McEtroy. There will be an interim. What we are doing 
is compressing that interim by putting additional funding against the 
PERSHING so that we think this interim will not really be a long 
one, and during that interim you have substitute methods for doing 
the same kind of job, and the obvious one that you think of is Tactic ‘al 
Air. Furthermore, the Army already has some REDSTONE mis- 
siles in the hands of troops and more will be coming off the produc- 
tion lines. What we are doing here is phasing out the production of 
REDSTONE. Deliveries from existing contracts will continue for 
some time to come. 
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Mr. Srxes. Is this decision made against Army recommendations! 

Secretary McExroy. Within the budget which is enero to the 
Army, the Army has recommended this use of the funds. I don’ 
think I can Say that the Army is pleased to be concluding the RED- 
STONE production program, but I think it agrees with the pay 
out of the REDSTONE considering all of the circumstances 


MODERNIZATION OF ARMY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sikes. It has been pretty clearly demonstrated that the Army’s 
weapons are 60 percent World War II and Korean types and some 
are even pre-World War II, and that Army maneuverability is 90 
percent of the World War IT and Korean type. In other words, the 
Army simply has not been allowed to spend enough money on de- 
ve lopment and procurement of new weapons and new transportation 
devices to stay abreast of the world defense picture. 

Considering the fact that the Army would have a very great re- 
sponsibility either in limited war or in general war, have you not 
been concerned about this situation ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would have some difficulty accepting some 
of the figures just quoted by you. Would you mind quoting them 
again 4 

Mr. Srxes. I said the Army’s weapons are 60 percent World War II 
and Korean types and some of them pre-World War IT, and that the 
Army’s maneuvera bility , its es insport: ition svstems, are 90 percent 
World War IT and Korea. TI do not feel that permits the Army to 
keep inne of the times, and I believe the Army should be allowed 
more money for development and acquisition of new modern weapons 
and new modern transportation facilities than has been allowed. In 
other words, the Army ees feels that for several years they have 
oes about $1 billion a year short of money needed for these purposes. 

How serious do you « ‘consider that problem ? 

Secretary McExroy. This is something we have talked about a good 
many times. In my opinion it is one of the harder ones to grab hold 
of. There isa lot of Army equipment of Korea vintage which is very 
competent and adequate equipment. There are some advances which 
have been made, and of course each year that you buy equipment that 
much modernization takes place. 

believe we can go back to the REDSTONE for an example of 
the kind of modernization involved even though it is not the very best 
weapon for field armies. The REDSTONE can be moved as vou 
know, but it is really not a very mobile weapon like the PERSHING 
promises to be. 

Mr. Srxes. Of course, it will be a better weapon when you get it. 

Secretary McExrroy. That is right. If there is any single | area in 
which the solid-propellent missile is of major importance, ‘it is in the 
tactical area. When you try to move a whole series of vehicles around 
to fuel a large ballistic missile like the REDSTONE, it really does 
not give you a very mobile type of situation. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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TECHNICAL ADVISERS ON ANTIMISSILE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. In connection with your testimony about following the 
recommendations of your scientific ‘advisers with respect to whether or 
not you ought to go into production on the antimissile missile, give 
is a partial list, at least, of 


» 


these scientists to whom you make refer- 


Ce. 

Will you provide that information for the committee ? 

Secretary McKEtroy. I would be very glad to and we will. 

Mr. Manon. Are you relying on s¢ smebody / ¢ If so we would like 
toknow who youxe ralys ng on. 

4 retary McExroy. Dr. Killian and his group, but we will do that. 

M AHON, Give us angen you think is proper for the record. 

es do not think it is proper Tot r the record let us have the informa 
tion on a confidential basis. 


(The following statement was provided :) 
As pointed out elsewhere in the testimony, the Secretary of Defense receives 
litary and technical advice from many competent sources, such as the Joint 
h of Staff, civilian and military representatives of the military departments, 
the Assistant Secretaries of Defense and various Special Assistants to the Secre 
th individually and collectively. The advice received with respect to the 
ction decision for the anti-missile-missile program was received within the 
framework of advice and staff support available to the Secretary. It 
be understood that each of the Joint Chiefs of Staff hus available the 
siderable technical competence that exists within the staffs of the military 
vices, so that the advice of the JCS to the Secretary of Defense encompasses 
ment of both technical feasibility and military force structure 


ple whose advice was considered in connection with this particu- 

‘lude: Hon. D. A. Quarles, Mr. W. M. Holaday, Mr. J. B. Macauley. 

a to the contributions made through normal OSD channels, a snecial 
group, appointed by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, monitors the technical 
ts of the entire anti-missile-missile program and proposes such modifica 
and additions to the program as are deemed necessary. This group, whose 
hip was chosen so as to represent the various OSD offices concerned 

the antimissile problem, consists of Dr. H. R. Skifter, representing the Di 
ector of Defense Research and Engineering; wntil recently Dr. Herbert York of 
ARPA (now renlaced by Mr. W. R. Hutchins of ARPA): and Mr. J. W. Klotz of 
¢ Office of Director of Guided Missiles: with Mr. R. S. Sargent of the Office 


vr of Guided Missiles as executive secretary 


Ir. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR ADDITIONAL ARMY MANPOWER 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, I believe you stated yesterday you 
plan to reduce the size of the Army down to 870,000 men by July 1 
f this year? 

Secretary McExroy. Right. 

Mr. Anprews. Congress as vou recall put money in the bill last 
year to permit the Army to retain its size at 900,000. 

Secretary McErroy. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. What will be done with the money that Congress 
ppropriated last year for those extra 30,000 officers and men? 

Secretary McEtroy. Some of it will lapse. Some of it will be used 
to pay for ‘the additional men kept on the Army roll beyond the time 
ve originally planned to start down toward the 870,000 goal. IT am 
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talking here of the decision to delay that move until there was a re. 
duction of tension in the Lebanon-Taiwan situations. But to the ex. 
tent that the money is not used for that purpose the money will laps 
because it is largely 1-year personnel and support money. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you plan a further reduction in the strength of 
the Army ? 

Secretary McEtroy. In 1960? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How long do you plan to retain the strength at 
870,000? 

Secretary McExroy. I would say it is very difficult to forecast whut 
we would do in 1961 or later. The decision to hold at 870,000 is re- 
lated to world conditions at the present time. I think you would 
need to feel there would be some improvement in world conditions or 
that you had found some very much bigger improvement in the pro- 
fessional quality of the Army before you could recommend going 
down from this figure. 

We have these obligations for world deployments. The thing that 
really makes it tough for us in these reductions is that we have con- 
mitments to NATO, commitments in Korea, some commitments, for 
example, in Iceland. When you get done with that you have rela- 
tively little flexibility because you must have a training establishment 
of some size. You would hope to reduce that training establishment 
as you reduce the turnover, and if you do that then - you will get a 
bigger proportion of your Army into combat units, and that is what 
I tried to s: ay yesterday as a basic justification for the reduction from 
900,000 to 870,000. We do expect a bigger proportion of these peo- 


ple to be in combat units because of reduced turnover and improved 
quality of personnel. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Mr. Anprews. The Marine Corps last year’s budget request. was for 
175,000 officers and men. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Congress appropriated money to retain the strength 
at 200,000. Do you plan to reduce the strength of the Marine Corps! 

Secretary McEtroy. Co ngress prov ided money for POO OOO, as you 
say, sir. This would have meant an increase in the strength of ‘the 
Marine Corps because the Marine Corps was not at 200,000. This 
may also be clear in your mind. 

Mr. Anprews. I think it was down to 192.000. 

Secretary McExroy. That or 188,000. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you plan for the Marine Corps in fiscal 
1960 ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. 175,000 for the end of fiscal 1959 and the same 
for fiscal 1960 

NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Mr. Anprews. The National Guard budget request last year was 
for a strength of 360,000. Congress gave you money for 400,000. 
What do you plan to do with that? Congress directed that. it be 
spent to retain the strength of the National Guard at 400,000. 
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Secretary McExroy. Because of the direction that it be spent for 
that purpose we will have 400,000 in the National Guard. We think 
itis a great mistake to put that kind of rigidity into our position, 
but when the rigidity is put into the law we are, of course, responsive 
to law just as I am sure everybody else in this room is. 

Mr. Anprews. So there will be no reduction in the strength of the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Anprews. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Sixes. I have a clipping from the current issue of the National 
Guardsman, the February 1959 issue, which states: 

The Army National Guard dropped below the mandatory 400,000. At the end 
of November it stood at 391,000 and still is going down. Just before Congress 
cenvened DOD repeated an earlier promise that it intended to abide by the 
400,000 strength. 

[would like to have your comment on that. 

Secretary McEx.roy. Congress put this in as a mandatory require- 
ment. We think it is wrong, but when Congress puts it in as a man- 
datory requirement we are responsive to law. 

Mr. Anprews. The point Mr. Sikes made is that even in the face 
of that instruction from Congress the strength has been cut down 
to 891,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. The intent of Congress was to retain the strength at 
what it was in fiseal 1959—400,000 officers and men. 

Secretary McEtroy. Whatever is required we will do. 

Mr. Anprews. And the same is true for 1960. 

Secretary McExtroy. Only if the Congress—— 

Mr. Anprews. What is your budget request ? 

Secretary McEntroy. The budget request is for the same amount as 
was requested in 1959. 

Mr. Anprews. 360,000 ? 

Secretary McExroy. 360,000 in the National Guard, and 270,000 
for Army Reserves: drill pay and 6-month enlisted trainees. 


ARMY RESERVES 


Mr. Anprews. What about the Army Reserve situation for 1960? 
Secretary McEtroy. We have the same situation. It is a manda- 
tory requirement in the law for 1959. 

Mr. Anprews. That strength was 300,000 officers and men for 1959. 
Secretary McExroy. The required strength established for the 
Army Reserve was 300,000 by the end of 1959. They were not at 
that level, but were at about 273,000 at the beginning of 1959. The 
problem there was to build up. I know there has been a certain 
amount of difficulty in getting up to the figure. I don’t know what 
the current strength is right now. I will be glad to supply it for the 
record, ; 

Mr. ANprews. I wish you would. 

Secretary McExrroy. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The personnel strength of the Army Reserve in drill-pay status is planned to 
Mrease in fiscal year 1959 from a beginning strength of about 273,000 to an 


mle 
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ending strength of 300,000. The actual drill-pay strength at the end of No 
vember 1958 was 281,413, and it appears that the planned ending strength wil 
be attained. 


ITEMS DELETED FROM BUDGET 


Mr. Anprews. What major items were left out of this budget! 
Can you tell me briefly? I refer to requests made by the services rh. 
leted from this budget or not included in the budget. 

Secretary McKELroy. We talked about some. There was a request 
from the Army, as I recall it, for substantially increased amounts of 
money for NIKE-ZEUS. This would have gotten us into tooling and 
produc tion, 

Mr. Anprews. You say you have not gotten the bugs out of the re. 
search and development on that project ? 

Secretary McEnroy. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. You are not ready for production ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is the reason we did not do it. I would 
say there were requests, if I recall correctly, for more B-—58’s than 
we put in the picture. Is that right, Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. McNew. That is right. 


B—-58 PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. What is the situation with regard to the B—58? 

Secretary McEnroy. The B-58 has been going through quite a lot 
of checking out, as T am sure you know. General Twining might 
want (o report on just how it stands. 

Mr. Anprews. When do you expect to get into production on them! 

General Twrxinc. We are in production now. 

Secretary McEroy. We are producing. 

General Twrxinc. We bought up to 30 last year and there ar 

in this budget, I think. 

Secretary McExtroy. This budget has - 

Mr. McNem. There were 66 on order through fiscal year 1959 fund- 
ing. 

General Twintna. It is proving out very well as an airplane, very 
well. 

Secretary McExroy. We had requests for substantially increased 
funds for ships from the Navy —— 

Mr. Anprews. What types of ships? 

Secretary McExrroy. Principally antisubmarine type ships. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you yield on the B—58 ? 

Did you not originally plan, I think Gener . Twining might want 


to answer this did you not originally plan, General, for 77 B-58' 


and you cut if back to 66, not so much because of money but have you 
not even been thinking about eliminating the B-58? Has there ‘not 
been talk about cutting out the B-58 ? 

General Twrntnc. It is a program which is under discussion all 
the time. The question is how far do we go and how many do We 
build. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. There has been talk about cutting it out altogether. 

Secretary McEtroy. That was another determination made in com 
nection with this budget. We think it would be wrong to eliminate 
that airplane. We think the capability to deliver a strategic weapon 
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with a mach 2 aircraft iS another one of these diversified capabilities 
which is important in giving us an opportunity to confuse enemy de- 
fenses and not only opening “the w ay for the B-58 but also improving 
the opportunity of penetration by the B-52. 

Mr. Anprews. You are satisfied with the B-58 ? 

Secretary McE roy. We are not thinking of this aircraft in the 
quantities in which we bought the B—47 but rather i in limited numbers. 
] don’t know whether we “will ever buy more than ———— wings of 
the B—58’s, but in those numbers we want it, and it 1s a good aircraft. 


ITEMS DELETED FROM BUDGET 


Mr. Anprews. Do you think of any other major requests that were 
left out of the budget ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. We had a request from the Army for ad- 
dit an modernization, the kind of thing Mr. Sikes was asking about. 

Mr. Anprews. Weapons 

Secretary MckEiroy. Weapons, weapons carriers, target acquisition 
aircraft, drones, and various other types of equipment for moderniza- 
tion. 

POLARIS ACCELERATION 


Mr. Anprews. Congress last year gave you money for nine PO- 
LARIS systems, including submarines, in the supplemental budget 
and in the regular bill. 

Secretary McE roy. That is right. 

Mr. ANprews. How many are under construction at this time / 

Secretary McExroy. Six. The sixth one has been authorized. | 
am not sure it is under construction. The contract is let, but whether 
itis under construction I don’t know. 

Mr. Anprews. It will be shortly, then, if the contract. has been 
awarded ¢ 

Secretary McExrroy. That is right. 

Mr. ANprews. How about the other three? What do you plan 
for them ¢ 

Secretary McE.roy. We plan those in the 1960 budget and we 
also have funds for the procurement of long lead time components 
for three additional POLARIS submarines. 

Mr. Anprews. Giving you a total of 12? 

Secretary McEx.roy. That is right. The plan is to have three 
delivered in 1959 calendar year, three in 1960, three in 1961, and three 
in1962. That is the program. 

Mr. Anprews. When do you expect the missile to be in operation ? 

Secretary McExroy. I am wrong about my dates. I am 1 year 
ahead of myself. The first “onic are three in 1960, three in 1961, 
three in 1962, and three in 1963, but the first missile should be ready 
and fired in the late summer of this year. The first missile-equipped 
submarine should be just starting to sea for final testing in the late 

spring of 1960, and it should be in the fleet operation: lly in the early 
fall of 1960, 

Mr. Anprews. Can those missiles be fired from other ships? 

Secretary McErroy. We think so. 

Mr, Anprews. Carriers or destroyers ? 





Secretary McEtroy. You would have to modify the ship with 
launchers but we think so. 

Mr. Anprews. You are satisfied that it is a good missile, then, and 
that it will be operational ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Here again we have had to take the advice of 
our scientific people, and here they have said that the various things 
that need to be done have progressed in such a way that it is believed 
this is definitely a weapons system that will deliver. 

Mr. ANprews. Are they not ahead of the schedule? 

Secretary McE roy. Yes, they are, almost 2 years ahead of the 
original schedule. 

Mr. Anprews. I visited several of the plants last fall with other 
members of the committee and we were very much impressed with the 
progress being made in the POLARIS missile system. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think it has been excellent. 

Mr. Anprews. We saw one fired and the scientists were satisfied 
with that demonstration. 

Secretary McExroy. It seems as if the concept is a correct one. As 
they must. have explained to you, there are quite a few things you 
have to know to properly use this missile. You have to know almost 
exactly where you are in order to get your accuracy, for example. 
But all of these things that are necessary in order for the system to be 
operationally effective are proceeding satisfactorily and look as if 


they are feasible. 
SOVIET ICBM CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Anprews. General, what do you know about the Russian ICBM 
with reference to their guidance system’? How accurate are they! 
Do they have any in operation ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We gave the picture the other day as to when 
they expect to have their first operational capability. It would prob- 
ably be this year. As to the specific guidance system, IT could not 

explain that to you. You would have to get an expert on that. They 
are pretty well along in those fields. T assume they have an adequate 
a riidane ‘e SV stem. lt pe rhs aps par alle Is ours, or is close to it. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you say they would expect to have one in 
operation at the end of this year? 

Secretary McErroy. We gave them credit for a capability of hav- 
ing a limited operational capability this year 

Mr. Anprews. When do we expect to have an operational capabil- 
ity? Tspeak now of the ICBM. 

Secretary McExroy. A few by June of this year. 


U.S. TIRBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, do you plan to have only one IRBM 
operational in the future? You are working on several now. 

Secretary McEnroy. We have two in production. 

Mr. Anprews. JUPITER and THOR? 

Secretary McErroy. JUPITER and THOR. The program we 
propose for 1960 provides just for a buyout and no further production 
after these squadrons are produced. That is the end of the road on 
the IRBM so far as our production is concerned, unless we reach 
agreement on additional units for our allies. 
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We think it is distinctly possible that the Western European na- 
tions may get together, and we are encouraging them to do so, in the 
manufacture of a land-based solid-propellent IRBM. That seems to 
us to make sense. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood ? 
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AREAS WHERE ADDITIONAL FUNDS MIGHT BE USED 





Mr. Fioop. General Twining, I have been making a lot of noise 
about a directive or a letter or something which came up from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to Secretary McElroy, and it 
got scattered all over the premises. 

With reference to testimony you have given here, with that in 
mind—and something has been said about th: at by everybody, good, 
bad, and etter -I would like to have your personal opinion on 
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tisfied 
this frankly. I do not want ie get your neck stuck out under any 
As | orders from your boss now. I do not mean Mr. McE lroy. I do not 
3 ve want you to get jammed up with that silly letter. If you think so, 
meal shut up. Any way you can give me this answer I wish you would. 
mple. I want your personal opinion as to what phase of this budget, any 
to he part of it, line item, department, bureau, anything else, do you think 
as if we should increase. If you were sitting where T am sitting and I 
were sitting where you are sitting, and I were asked this question, 
for heaven's sake I am not interested in the money phase of this. 
A balanced budget is no sacred cow to me in this committee under 
CBM present circumstances. 
-hev?! What do you personally think you ought to have that is not in 
i conflict with your position and loyalty to your boss in this thing? 
when Is there anything you want to tell us? 
yrob- General Twrntnc. I think in my area IT would say this: When we 
1 not know more answers, when we have made a breakthrough, when we 
They are sure we want to take ATLAS, for instance, and when we are 
uate sure we want to use it as the sole weapon, and the scientists will tell 
us that, then we should be able to get money to expedite that system. 
1e in The same would apply to POLARIS, and it would apply to PERSH- 
ING. If we make a breakthrough and see that we can go real fast 
hav- we should expedite those weapons systems. That kind of thing 
should be under the control of the Secretary of Defense so he can 
abil- move rapidly. 

As to putting money in the budget today, I will say I think those 
areas have been canvassed and studied by all the best people we 
have in the country. We should not lay money on the line unneces- 
sarily now; the Secretary of Defense should have the capability to 
do this when the time comes. I think you will find some of these 

BM things happening this year. 
Mr. Fioop. Outside of advanced R. & D. work, or even production, 
mostly R. & D. programs, are there any of the classic and traditional 
appropriation items by bureau, branch, or even line items other than 
a this new long-haired R. & D. stuff that you think personally, if you 
cron were sitting where I am, that you would put in the budget ? 
be Secretary McE roy. I don’t think so. 
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SOVIET 





SUBMARI 





NE-LAUNCHED 





MISSILIES 





Mr. Fioop. I don’t know whether this is the place to get this 
answered, but do you have any information at all that the Russians 
are shooting from underwater, guided or ballistic, regardless of range, 
size, or diameter or caliber, anything from a submarine? 

General Twintnc. No information whatsoever on it, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. You have heard some seuttlebutt about it? 

General Twintne. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Froop. We hear they are shooting a short range, we don’t know 
whether it is guided o1 - ballistic, missile from underw ater with 4 
thermonuclear warhead, probably a couple hundred miles. Scandi- 
navians are pretty strong on that one. T hey say they have seen it, 
and they know it, and they are pretty hot. But that is your answer! 
General Twrxtnc. We have no report on that. 


NEW SOVIET BOMBER 





Mr. Froop. What do you know about a Red jet six-motored bomber, 
plus mach 2, operational ? 

General Twrntna. None. 

Mr. Fioop. You have the Hustler mach 2 but it is not operational, 
either. 

General Twintna. Close to it. 

Mr. Frioop. But it is not yet? 

General Twrntne. No. 

Mr. Froop. Are they that close to you with a plus mach 2, double 
wing, six-motored job ? 

General Twrntnc. I don’t believe they are, sir. They had a light 
bomber that we thought was a supersonic bomber but it never ap- 
peared anywhere. 











IMPACT OF BUDGETING CONSIDERATIONS ON MILITARY POLICY 








Mr. Froop. On policy matters, many of us are grieviously upset 
about this budget business and the matter of policy. This does not go 
to your personal integrity. You are part of a team. I can under- 
stand all of that. I am speaking now of the atmosphere. We do not 
like what we suspect. Perhaps we are unduly suspicious. We gen- 
erally are, but we are just as honest about our suspicion as you are 
about your position. Do you understand that? 
Secretary McExroy. Sure. 
Mr. Fioop. We are badly upset about this question of policy. 
Let me ask you this: W e have the impression, and when I say we 
I mean a large number is thinking this, that in the last 5 years the 
whole concept of the defense policy of the United States has been 
changed. We no longer have today a true attack capability as a mat- 
taned uolicy. ‘ 
SAC 5 years ago had that. Five years ago SAC was a true attack 
capability, period. They could stop the Russians from doing any- 
thing at any time any where. That was the end of that. They do not 
have that today because SAC cannot any longer prevent the Rus- 
sians with an attack potential on their part. Five years ago they 
could but now they cannot because of the development of the Russian 
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missile system, and so on and so on. We therefore no longer have 
true attack capability. We now have a nonoffensive capability, a 
stalemate, a precarious balance. That is about where we are. 

If that is true, I run into this kind of problem. Dont forget no- 
body wants to spend a cent more than we need. I know all about 
admirals, and generals. They will take the gold out of your teeth 
if you let them. If I were a general I would, too. It is a terrible 
responsibiilty and I would want whatever I could get hold of, but 
you will not get it. We know that and so do you. 

* That being the case, no knowledgeable person will grant them what 
they want. We all understand that because it is not absolutely 
necessary. 

Anybody who is charged with the responsibility of defending the 
Nation will want that. 

Here is my problem, and I think this is the heart of the matter: 
At what point has the administration stopped reducing padded mili- 
tary demands‘ The word “padded” is my word and not yours. 

Also at what point after that has it begun to cut Army, Marine 
Corps, Navy ships, and whatnot on the theory at that point that our 
economy cannot stand it? That is the premise. Am I clear? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. At what point beyond everything we have said now do 
you say—here we cut our economy to where we cannot stand it? 
Is there such a thing in our thinking now as an arbitrary demarca- 
tion dollar line at Defense because our economy cannot stand it? If 
there is, 1 want to know. 

Secretary McEnroy. There is not. 

Mr. Fioop. There is not ! 

Secretary McKEuroy. I should say there was not in the preparation 
of this budget. I am-sure there is such a line. 

Mr. Fioop. You say there was not in the preparation of this 
budget / 

Secretary McExrroy. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what makes this side of the table. some of us, 
very surprised because we do not believe that. I am not saying that 
I do not believe you. We do not believe that. We helieve that 
somehow, someplace, somewhere in the Darwinian sense, somebody 
in this administration as a matter of policy—and this is no reflection 
upon their integrity, I am convinced they are as completely honest 
as anyone else—believes in his own heart and soul that the best in- 
terests of the national welfare of the United States of America. and 
hence the world, is predicated upon the necessity of establishing 
demareating defense lines because at that point and beyond our 
economy cannot stand it. 

Secretary McEtroy. I can assure you, Mr. Flood, there was not any 
such point established. I think there could have been some parts of 
the administration where that sort of thinking might have gone on, 
but it was not the influential part. This was settled on a completely 
separate basis. It was settled on the basis of what is required for the 
national security. 

Mr. Fioop. May I read you now from the report of the Committee 
on Economic Development ? 


Periodically the timid suggestion comes that high expenditures for national 
defense might lead the country to economic starvation and collapse. A realistic 
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appraisal of the situation shows that this fear has been greatly exaggerated. 
The American people have to decide for themselves what they think security is 
worth, but they can afford whatever has to be spent in the cause of national 
defense. We must not hobble ourselves with the notion there is some arbitrary 
limit on which we can spend for defense, or that we can exceed only with dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Do we agree? 

Secretary McE.roy. We agree. 

Mr. Fioop. (:ood. 

Secretary McEnroy. That goes back, however, to your statement 
that I think that you made very well, that none of us want to spend 
money we do not have to spend for this purpose. 

Mr. Froop. Just both sides understand that. I do not like the 
thinking in the Pentagon, or any critics of our position, to say that we 
do not subscribe to that. 

Secretary McEtroy. I do not suggest that you do not. 

Mr. Froop. That we want to spend more than we need for defense. 

Secretary McEtrroy. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And I suggest the inference to the contrary is the case, 
but I also attack bitterly, if it exists, any concept that a responsible 
level of this administration has that there is an arbitrary demarcating 
line beyond which we cannot go in the general welfare and national 
defense because of our economy. 

Secretary McErroy. You said “general welfare.” 

Mr. Fioop. National defense. 

Secretary McErroy. National defense—all right. 

Mr. Froop. And which, of course, is the keystone of the whole show. 

Secretary McExrroy. National defense I am for. There are some 
other items that seem to me to get in the area of general welfare that 
might be in a different picture. 

Mr. Froop. Eliminating your Department the curtain goes down. 

Secretary McErroy. We are talking about our particular budget. 


U.S. ATTACK CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. I want to examine this concept of what the Russians 
think, or what they might think. I do not want to put words in your 
mouth and I know you well enough to know that you will not let me, 
but I am thinking of this, the overseas bases that we have. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

If that premise is true, and that is what the French think and the 
Germans think, they have told me—high-ranking officers of both gov- 
ernments and I will give you their names off the record if you w vant 
them—then you see the position of our B-47’s. Your B-47’s generally 
speaking must have foreign bases for their best operational potential. 
They will not have them. That means you will have to tanker them. 
You have a good tanker operation, the best in the world, but it is going 
to reduce your B-47’s potential. And I have eliminated your IRBM 
on zero if he attacks. I want to subtract that potential. 

Now, I come to the continental United States. His ICBM is going 
to eliminate X numbers of our soft ATLAS and X numbers of your 
SAC bases, but not all. Pick any number you want. It willhurt. It 
will be bad. T want to subtract them. 

Now, you will attack with what you have left and 1 in my opinion 
all you will have left is what you have flying, B-52’s and B_58’s, plus 
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a handful of B-47 tankered medium bombers. That is your attack 
potential. That is what he thinks. I am looking into his side. I am 
sitting = Moscow. What does that guy have before I push the button ? 
After I do this, what does he have left? Now, he has NIKE-HER- 
CULES and NIKE-AJAX and he is probably better and we know 
his defense perimeters around great areas with regard to ack-ack, 
thermonuclear ack-ack, which is just as good or better than ours, plus 
his defense fighters in the air. You will want to subtract now what 
you send in. I make three subtractions. I am sitting in Moscow. I 
figure that out. That is his state of mind and depending on what he 
thinks determines whether or not you have retaliation and whether 
our defense is sound. 

Our defense is predicated upon stopping him from pushing that 
button. ‘That is our defense theory today. We have no attack capa- 
bility, no true attack capability. 

What about those three subtractions? What do you think you will 
have left to stop him from pushing the button ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Let me discuss some of your assumptions. 
You assume that we do not have any warning. We do not assume we 
would not have any warning. You assume these missiles, when they 
are fired, will all be effective and do exactly what they are supposed 
todo. That is not an assumption we can make, nor an assumption 
they should make. If he makes it I think he is not very bright. As 
we indicated before, we have a great many areas which have to be his 
target areas. Maybe he can do some damage to the IRBM’s in Europe 
before there is any real warning that would enable the missiles to 
get off their pads. If he did this, however, that would be clear notice 
of an attack. Also, as far as the overseas bases are concerned, I think 
quite a number of them will be under attack. This whole complex of 
attack, however, has to assume a very major capability and a beau- 
tiful coordination of all elements in a relatively short period of time. 
There would be no point in his using his few IC BM’s in 1959, and 
there would be really no point in his using his assuming he has 
them in 1960. What he has to do, if he is to avoid the kind of trouble 
which will come back on him, is to have so many of these missiles that 
he can knock out retaliatory forces. I do not know when you think 
that : going to be, but I cannot see it from our intelligence data. We 
will have, of course, some POLARIS submarines deployed in the 
area. Each one of the POLARIS submarines has ———— missiles. 
If there are ———— on station in the latter part of 1960 and ~- 
more on station in the latter part of 1961, what you have is a total of 
—— missiles which are peripherally located around the Soviet 
Union. It would be very difficult for him to know where they were 
and it would be very difficult for him to eliminate them. 

We do have, as you know, a carrier capability to deliver large 
weapons. We would in all probability in a situation like that have an 
air alert. We would have bombers in the air fully loaded. In my 
opinion, the kind of thing you are talking about would be taken into 
consideration by us. We would deploy our forces in such a way that 
he would be sufficiently aware of what we were doing so that he would 
know—and I agree with what you say on that point—that we would 
not be vulnerable to an attack that would knock us out if he did attack 
in force. 
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Mr. Loop. I want you to do this, and I want the record to show 
it—will you take that premise that I have stated, and if it is worth 
while and if you people see fit, reply to it in as much detail as possi- 
ble? I hope that you will use that invitation as a carte blanche to 
hit the record with everything you have got and then if that guy ever 
gets it then he will want to know exactly what he is up against. 

Secretary McEtroy. We will be glad to accept your invitation. 

(The following statement was “furnished to’ the committee. ) 


The Department has furnished on a Classified basis the current known U.S, 
and Allied planned programs for the production and deployment of our own 
weapons systems which would be used to retaliate against an enemy if we were 
attacked. For example, if an attack is launched against the United States, 
our plans and programs will provide a wide mix of weapons strategically posi- 
tioned and designed to react from divergent sectors. These will include in the 
period 1959-62 ICBM’s and manned bombers from the United States: manned 
bombers from overseas bases: IRBM’s from overseas bases; deployed tactical 
missiles of our Army, Navy and Air Force; missiles from our submarines at 
sea; and the contribution to be made by onr atomic capable tactical Air Force 
units and attack carrier striking forces deployed in strategic areas. 

These forces can deliver a powerful retaliatory blow to any aggressor. The 
punch of these forces must be taken into account by a potential aggressor and 
do very definitely represent the risk which must be faced by an aggressor in 
reaching a decision to attack the United States and its allies. 

If an aggressor is to succeed in destroying us or our allies, his plan must be 
designed to knock out at the first blow, and in one mortal blow, the U.S. and 
Allied capability to retaliate, or at least reduce it so that his homeland will not 
receive unacceptable damage in return. 

On the basis of all the information available, and in view of the mix and 
strategie locations of our retaliatory weapons systems, we just do not believe 
that any nation possesses the ability to destroy us, or attack us, without receiy- 
ing unacceptable damage in return, today or in the foreseeable future. This 
is our belief, in spite of the fact that we estimate that the Soviet Union could 
produce more ICBM’s in the period 1959-62 than we plan now to produce in 
the same time period. We too, of course, are continuing to produce tactical and 
strategic weapons to be deployed so as to maintain the balanced mix which we 
believe necessary to meet the threat to the United States and the free world. 

Our mix of all types of forces, Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force, is designed 
to maintain an even balance in our military posture in order to safeguard this 
Nation. To unbalance them will not serve our best interests. 


PRESIDENTS ROLE IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Froop. Let us tell them. Whether he knows or not is aca- 
demic. Let us be sure for X years, 2, 3, or 4 years. By the way, on 
that question of years ahead—and I do not know whether you can 
answer this or not, and if you cannot say so—do you have any in- 
structions from the President for the next 2 or 3 years that you must 
mainfain your budget level at about what you got last year or this 
year? 

Secretary McEnroy. No. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean this year, or 2 or 3 years from last year. 

Secretary McExroy. The President has participated, as he has an- 
nounced, in the development of the military budget. He did it from 
the standpoint of what seemed to him, along with us, to be the mini- 
mum required for national security. Never at any time was there 
anv feeling on his part or on our part, that the national security was 
to be subordinated to money control. 
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RELEASE OF MILITARY INFORMATION 


Mr. FLoop. Now, regardless of these side remarks that this fellow 
knows what we are doing all the time, maybe he does and maybe he 
does not, but Iwant to be sure, beyond what we are talking about, the 
extent to which you, as Secretary of Defense—not a member of this 
committee, nor your generals, but you, the top guy—as a matter of 
policy you cannot say deliberately, and say why you are saying it, 
much, much, much more than you are saying for the American public 
and ultimately the Soviets. Cannot you take the wraps off? Can 
you not reexamine policy? Let us get from behind the screen and 
say, thus much we are going to give you; 80 percent more than we had 
up until this morning, and here it is. 

Secretary McEnroy. You mean revealing a good deal more in the 
way of classified information ? 

[r. FLoop. From the top guy. 

Secretary McEnroy. We are examining this possibility, Mr. Flood. 
Ishare some of your feeling on this subject. 

Mr. Foon. I _ that a gener: ul speaking in the Rotary Club 
of Kansas City, or an admiral speaking in the Lions Club in Wilkes- 
Barre serves a ae purpose, but that is not you. 

Secretary McExroy. You are right. We have been responding 


sort of under wr: ips here because of the nec essity of security. 


Mr. Fioop. I know But we are getting to the end of the line on 
this security stuff. For 4 or 5 years it made sense. Let? s get out 
of it 90 percent. It does not mean anything any more. Let us let 
them haveit. If we are that good. 


Secretary McEnroy. All right. We will look into it. 


SOVIET BALLISTIC MISSILE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Froop. Now, I want to be sure that ] know you think vou know 
vhat you know about the other fellow’s quality of IRBM?’s and 
ICBM’s. T have lost interest in the vital importance of numbers. 
They were good a few years ago. This talk of how many he has 
and how many you have, I have lost interest in that. That no longer 
has value beyond reason. I want to know about the quality of per- 
formance, percentages of perfo rmance, re ‘liability, especially of the 
ICBM, but of your IRBM too, and secondly. what do you know about 
his hard surface? Does he have his IRBM’s hardened and are his 
ICBM’s pads that he now has up hardened? What do you think? 
Iwill tell you what I think when you are through. 

General Twinine. Off the record. 

Mr. Froop. What about his IRBM? Therefore, you do not know 
whether they are soft or hard? 

General Twrnine. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. What about his IRBM’s? 

(reneral Twintne. Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. That is hard to believe. 

Secretary McEtroy. There have been a lot of rumors and we have 
heard them just as I am sure you have, but they have not been con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Froop. When did you talk to Mr. Allan Dulles’ people last 
on that point ? 





General Twrninca. It has been some time since I talked to them, 
Mr. Fioop. What do you mean, “some time” ? 

General Twintnc. A week or two. 

Mr. Fioop. That is pretty close. 

General Twining. Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. I will talk to him when he gets here. 


SOVIET AIR DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


What do you know about the quality of performance of his 
NIKE-HERCULES? Do you know anything? Do you know any- 
a about the quality of performance and reli: ability ! q 

General Twin1na. With his NIKE-HERCULES he probably has 
a capability with an atomic weapon, but I think he is considerably 
behind us in it. 

Mr. Fioop. You do? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. That is not what the Europeans think. Do you know 
that—on performance? 

General Twintna. No. 

Secretary McExroy. Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean the Russian fighter ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, the Russian fighters. 

Mr. Fioop. To date? 

Secretary McExroy. Today. 

Mr. Fioop. Wait a minute—today ? 

Secretary McExroy. Today. 

Mr. Fioop. The Russian all-weather interceptor ? 

Secretary McExrroy. That is right. 

Mr. Foon. He is as good as you vare today ? 

Secretary. McExroy. No, he is not. 

Mr. Fioop. Less in numbers ? 

General Twrntna. He has less than — 

Mr. Fioop. Up to 2 years ago he had nothing. You could have 
knocked his brains out. Today he is as good as you—quality of per- 
formance, all-weather interceptors. 

Secretary McEtroy. We are talking about numbers of fighters with 
an all-weather capability. Inferior to us in all-weather fighters. 

Mr. Fioop. You are right. But he has one now and it is as good 
as yours, but he does not have as many. 

Secretary McExroy. I am talking about the overall capability. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. I agree with that. 

Now, I have a series of questions on the Marines and if I run out of 
time I would like to have an answer prepared and submitted, 


POLICY OF MASSIVE RETALIATION VERSUS LIMITED WAR 


Based upon your recent trip to observe American operating forces 
deployed around the world—and remember, I know you have just 
come back from a big show, and because of our recent experience I 
Lebanon and Formosa, the situation as it exists in Iraq and Iran, the 
situation as it exists in Central and South America and in Indonesia 
and the Mediterranean in general, all of this, as well as our previous 
experiences in Indochina, Suez, and Korea, in your considered judg- 
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ment should our national policy of massive retaliation be modified to 
reflect a better accommodation to the realities of limited war? 

Secretary McExroy. Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. What positive action have you taken? Never mind 
these other characters, you are the boss—to achieve a force balance— 
and these uniformed people will love that, a force balance—within 
our total national defense posture—and I learn these words from 
them—to develop better limited war capability? This is my pet 
pigeon. It is my understanding that ans is a planned reduction, 
from what you say, in the Army strength, of one division. You are 
going to cut the Marines down, I understand by 25,000. There is a 
reduction in the operating forces of the N: avy, and a reduction in 
carriers. ‘That is the question. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER PROGRAM 


Secretary McExtroy. We are asking for another carrier in this year’s 
budget. 

Mr. Fioop. But you have reduced your whole program of carriers 
projected for X years ahead. 

Secretary McKxroy. Within the limits of what the Navy wants. 

Mr. FLoop. Not within the limits the Navy wants. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes, if this carrier is authorized. What we 
are aiming for is a total of 12 modern attack carriers. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand what I have heard here. You reduced 
the program last year. The Navy people told us they cut back on the 
planned program they told us about 3 years ago. 

Mr. Manon. Please supply that information for the record. 

(The requested information follows :) 

The Navy is now operating 14 attack carriers. Previous computations indi- 
cated that 15 carriers were required to maintain overseas deployments and to 
provide for shipyard overhauls, training and transit time to and from deployment 
areas. In the last year by rigid scheduling, by increasing the rate of training 
the Navy was able to reduce the total number of carriers required from 15 to 14. 

Four to six carriers are always deployed overseas to the Mediterranean and 
the Far East. During periods of tension, this number can be about doubled. 

To meet its responsibilities in general, limited, or cold war in the 1965 era, the 
Navy needs a minimum of 12 modern attack carriers. 

Of the 14 attack carriers now in operation 3 are Forrestal class, 2 are modern- 
ized Midway class and 9 are the partially modernized but ohsolescent Essex class. 
Two Forrestal class and one nuclear-powered carrier (Enterprise) are under 
construction. One Forrestal has just been commissioned but has not yet joined 
the fleet. 

The Esser class will all be overage by 1965, and cannot safely and effectively 
operate all of the modern aircraft of today. No further modernization potential 
exists in the Hssew class for use as an attack carrier because of its size even if 
age were not a consideration. The new carrier in the fiscal year 1960 budget 
request is urgently needed to replace one of the Esser class that will be overage 
in 1964. 


Mr. Fioop. Now, as I understand it, some military people—and I 
am asking you the question, but this is their thinking—told me last 
year their. theory is to maintain a kill capability of three or four times 
that needed to destroy Russia altogether. A kill capability three or 
four plus what is needed to destroy Russia in the event of an all-out 
nuclear war, the big deal. That is what they said. 





Now, at the same time, you are reducing the ¢ apability of the con- 
ventional Army, the Marines, and the Navy. Now, if that is true 
what in the world has h: ippened to your balance ? 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you have just come back froma trip. I know 
that you say the quality, the condition, the material performance, the 
material appearance of ine ships of the fleet during your trip. Have 
you made any studies, or have you had a memor andum coming to you 
on your s shipbui ilding sieht as to whether it is adequate to com: 
pensate for the obvious obsolescence of the World War IT fleet ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I have visited 2 number of major fleet. units 
and have witnessed task group operations. I have been very favor. 
ably impressed, as I am sure any American citizen would be, by both 
the appearance and performance of these ships. I know, however, 
that observations over such a very short period are by no means suff- 
cient. basis for comprehensive cone lusions. 

I have also had the benefit of detailed briefings by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations on the actual condition 
of the ships of the active fleet. These covered material condition and 
state of obsolescence, and the building programs required to com- 
pensate for the latter. 

At my suggestion, the Secretary of the Navy had a board of three 
prominent civilians make a detailed inquiry into the material readi- 
ness of the active fleet. A fleet rehabilitation and modernization pro 
gram received added impetus as a result. The initial increment of 
the program is in the fiscal year 1960 budget; however, it is planned to 

‘ommence work on three ships in fiscal year 1959 as prototypes for the 
program, and to extend it over a period of 4 years. This program is 
aimed principally at antisubmarine warfare ships and will add from 
5 to 8 years of operational reliability and increased combat effective- 
ness to their normal useful life. 

Of the present ship inventory, some 81 percent was built under 
World War IT programs. The fact that all of these ships were built 
in a relative short period of time is, of course, what creates a possible 
bloc obsolescence problem. The increased length of useful life which 
will result from the rehabilitation and modernization program It 
ferred to will have the effect of spreading out the number of year 
over which selected World War IT ships become overage, thus improv- 
ing the situation as regards bloc obsolescence. 

I realize that this does not, of course, take the place of a shipbuild- 
ing program to provide the new ships required, particularly ships 
requiring larger hulls to exploit technological advances such as mis 
siles. However, I believe that this year’s shipbuilding program of 18 
new ships and 13 conversions, plus the successive increments of the 
rehabilitation and modernization program, make a very significant 
contribution to both the short-term and long-term readiness of out 
fleet. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber has been with us during much of the hear- 
ings. I asked him earlier if he would like to interrogate the witness 
T recognize you now, Mr. Taber. 
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OBSOLETE ITEMS IN BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. Are any of the items that are included in this budget 
in your opinion obsolete and things that should not be further pur- 
sued ? 

General Twrnrnc. I would say “No.” 


CAPACITY TO DELIVER WARHEADS ON TARGETS 


Mr. Taser. I do not have very much that I want to ask at the pres- 
ent time, but [ would like to have you elaborate a little bit upon the 
situation as 1t appears to you. You told us yesterday that the thing 
that counted with reference to all of these wltramorern activities was 
the capacity to deliver effectively and accurately a warhead which 
would be an effective deterrent to the enemy. That is correct, is it not ? 

General Twrninc. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. Now, as to the warheads, how does your capacity to de- 
liver them compare with the Russians’ capacity today, according to 
your best information ? 

General Twininc. As of today I think our capacity———that of 
Russia in the delivery of nuc lear warheads on target. We give them 
credit. for a capability of increasing theirs through their IC BM’s, but 
I still feel because of the way we are dispersed around his periphery 
we will maintain this superiority provided we keep going ahead 
with these budgets as we are doing each year, and keep up our posture. 
We can still maintain this superiority even though the Soviets will 
come closer to us. If we credit him with the ability to build———of 
af and we are going to have a certain number, he certainly is clos- 
ing in; there is no question about that. His capability has certainly 
incre ee if he gets that many of these and can deliver them in salvos 
from launching sites. The launching sites are just as important as the 
missiles. He must have both, Tt is a pretty rugged thing to look for- 
ward to. That is why we must at the same ti ime keep moving ahead 
in our ewn development of weapon systems and the deployment of 
Weapon systems, and keep our allies strong, let them get these weapon 
systems. They want them. They are not afraid to use them. They 
do not think they are all going to be knocked out by the first Russian 
salvo and they are sitting right under the gun. 

Our opponent is using everything against these little countries to 
prevent them from getting these weapon systems, so you can see 
what his problem is. So we and our allies are in a pretty good pos- 
ture ¢ ompared to the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Taner. What happens to a launching site after a missile has 
been fired from it? Is it destroved ? 

General Twrntne. Oh, no. 

Mr. Taner. Does it stand up? 

General Twrntne. In a period of 2 hours, or maybe less as time 
goes on, they can put a new missile on that same st: and and fire again, 
just like an artillery piece. Firing a missile takes a little longer. 

Mr. Taner. And the launching site is not damaged ? 
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General Twrninc. No; not unless the missile blows up, or some- 
thing like that. But an average missile firing does not occupy the 
launcher more than a couple of hours. I think that time will in- 
prove. 

Mr. Taser. Does the launching site last a good while? 

General Twining. Oh, yes. Some of our launching sites at Canay- 
eral we have used many, many times. 

General FrrepMan. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will adjourn and we will resume the 
hearing at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing, and Mr. Ford is recog- 
nized. 
U.S. MILITARY POSTURE 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, I think the hear- 
ings we have had this year are the best and the most informative that 
I can recall. I want to congratulate both of you on your overall 
knowledge of the budget and the budget processes, and more specifi- 
cally on the responses which have been made to the questions from 
the members of the committee. 

Last year, General Twining, on this date 1 year ago today, when 
you were Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you testified before 
this committee, and in your text you made a statement which im- 
pressed me then. I utilized it a good many times in the year to bolster 
my feeling that the United States was in a strong position of military 
posture. 

I would like to read that statement to you and ask your comment 
on it in light of the developments in the past 12 months. I will quote 
from your statement on page 25 of the Defense Department hearings 
for fiscal year 1959. 

I would, therefore, like to make it crystal clear for the members of this 
committee that we are not today, in my considered judgment, in a position of 
inferior Strength vis-a-vis the military forces of the Soviet Union. To restate 
that thought in a positive manner—lI believe that our military forces are strong 
enough today to make any would-be aggressor realize that to attack us would 
be reckless folly—folly which would bring down upon such aggressors the very 
kind of devastation which would defeat any plan to conquer this country. 

That was your statement to this committee on January 27, 1958. 
What is your reaction to that statement today ? 

General Twintnc. I would say the same thing right now. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, there have been no developments i in the 
military picture which would change your views in any way whatso- 
ever from that statement ? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 


ADVANCES SINCE LAST YEAR 


Mr. Forp. Looking at our own military posture, have we moved 
along as optimistically as you thought we might at the time you 
presented the budget last year? 

General Twrntna. I think we have. We have advanced quite a bit 
during the past year. 
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Mr. Forp. Better than you thought we might? 

General Twinina. ( a as well. I think we have come along 
at as fast a pace as the U.S.S.R., as far as fighting capabilities are 
concerned. 

Mr. Forp. Would you care to make any comment on that statement, 
Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. I only know specifically, of course, about our 
own program. I do not know so specifically about that of the 
U.S.S.R. But I do know that progress has been most satisfactory in 
the areas to which we gave increased emphasis last year—SAC alert 
and dispersal, ballistic missile detection and Hound Dog among 
others. Several of our top priority programs have moved along 
considerably faster than we had anticipated. I refer here to the 
ATLAS and to the POLARIS This, in my opinion, is highly 
significant because it falls in the area in which we felt we had the 
greatest opportunity to increase our capability, in this case our 
ret: ali atory general war capability. 

rec isely what progress the Soviets have made in the missile or 
other areas, of course we do not know, but my own judgment from 
talking with General Twining and others i is just as General Twining 
has said; that there has been no weakening in our position vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union, although I agree with General Twining that a ye: ar 
ago, relatively speaking, * we were in a somewhat stronger nosition in 
relationship to the Soviet Union. If we both have added equal 
increments of strength during the year, simply because they started 
from a weaker position, there will be some reduction in our relative 
advantage. 

Mr. Forn. If the Congress adopts this budget for fiscal 1960, is 
there any indication that our position a year from now would be any 
different than you have indicated ? 

(reneral Twrntna. No, I do not think so, certainly not this year. 

Mr. Forp. Would you concur, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think I would have to say in all honesty, 
Mr. Ford, that as each of the two countries gets a stroneer and 
stronger position in long-range missiles which are capable of reach- 
ing the other country—and this, in our case, takes into account all of 
our missiles which are capable of reaching the U.S.S.R. homeland 
while they must rely on the ICBM. As both countries get a signifi- 
cant long-range missile capability, and in view of the fact that 
neither one of us at this time knows of a defense against these missiles, 
I think that the predominance that we now have will probably be 
gradually reduced somewhat. 

General Twtntne. Not this year. 

Mr. Forp. The point General Twining made last year, which I 
think is important, is that our offensive potential is such that neither 
he nor anybody else would take the gamble to suffer such devasta- 
tion, and there is nothing in our program in fiscal year 1960 which is 
going to decrease our ability to wreak that devastation on an enemy. 

Secretary McErroy. That is correct. That is the important point. 

Mr. Forp. There is nothing in the picture along that line. 

Secretary McEtroy. No; not at all. 

Mr. Forp. In fact, it is quite the contrary. 

Secretary McEtroy. Absolutely. 





1d6 
PROGRESS IN MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. As we have listened to the testimony for the past 2 or 3 
days, I have certainly gathered the impression that in every one of 
the major missile programs we have, we are doing better today than 
we thought we might when the budget was subm itted a year ago from 
the point of view “of technological “advances. The oper: ational dates 
have been speeded up from what was forecast a year ago. Is that 
general impression correct ¢ 

General Twintne. I would say that is correct. 

Secretary McE.roy. Generally that is true. 1 could not say that 
about each and every one. 

Mr. Foro. But that general impression is correct ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. That is generally a correct statement. 

Mr. Foro. I think we should not necessarily have on the record the 
dates that these various missiles will be operational, but I see no harm 
in comparing the oper ational date that you forecast last year with 
the operational date that you believe we will have them at the present 
time. 

The point I want to make is that we are making more progress than 
you or anybody else antic ipated. As a matter of fact, vou said that 

: your prepared text. 

ge retary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have some verification of it 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have somebody prepare for the record the 
improvement in the operational dates of the following missiles: 
ATLAS, TITAN, MINUTEMAN, JUPITER, THOR, POLARIS, 
NIKE-ZEUS, HOUND DOG, and PE RSHING, plus something 
that I think General T wining has indicated was most important, 
your ballistic missile early warning system. I understand you have 
made more substantial progress there than you had forecast a year 
ago. 

Are there any others that are of equal importance to the ones I have 
listed which might be significant ? 

Secretary McExroy. T do not believe so. 

Mr. Forp. If so, add them to the list. I want a frank, critical 
appraisal of where you forecast you would be a year ago and where 
you think you are now on these operational dates. 

(The information referred to was not furnished in time to be in- 
cluded at this point.) 


SOVIET EVALUATION OF U.S. MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. General Twining, if you were in a position in the Soviet 
Union comparable to the one you hold in this country and knew the 
military power and potential of the United States, what kind of ap- 
praisal would you give of the situation ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Add to the question, “bearing in mind our military po 
sition and our intention.” I would like you to make a full and com- 
plete answer to that, maybe more than you have already, General 
Twining, because I think that is a very important question and it 
bears on the view that Mr. Flood has been setting forth here over the 
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last several days. We must analyze the position that they find them- 
glves in, not their politicians, but their military people who have to 
face the practicalities of our power. 

I would like you, either now or subsequently, to make a more com- 
plete answer to that situation. 
“General Twrninc. You meant if I were over there and knew the 
American intent and capability ? 

Mr. Forp, That is correct. 

General Twininc. That puts a different light on it because, as the 
hairman has said, it is not in our thinking at all to attack Russia. 
lf were the Russian chairman and knew the United States would 
never attack, I think I would relax pretty much over there. 

Mr. Forp. But that would not destroy your feeling of the threat of 
ur capability from a military point of view. 

General Twintnec. No, sir. 


SOVIET OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE FORCES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the time not be taken 
from the gentleman because of the or iction of time. 

I would like to clar ify one thing. I do not think it has ever been 
ought up. If it has, I was not present. In evaluating, to the degree 
of our knowledge, their mechanical devices, would you evaluate them 

sprimarily in the offensive category or the defensive? 

General Twintna. I think they started out purely defensively. In 
ihe early days they concentrated practically everything on defense 
Their next step was to go into their light bomber program. They 
wilt up a lot of light bombers to use for attack all over the Eurasian 
lind mass. Back of this they were building missiles, which we did 
uot know much about at the time. 

After they figured they were pretty well defended from an attack 
ly the United States—they seemed to think we were going to attack 
them—they expanded to offense. They are now going into offensive 
weapon systems. They went just so far with this. heavy bomber pro- 
gram, but they have stopped that and now are going ahead with 
ing-range missiles. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, their present-day fabrication is 
nore in the offensive category. 

General Twintnc. Longer range offensive weapons. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you, Mr. Ford, for your courtesy. 


ABILITY TO COVER POTENTIAL ENEMY TARGETS 


Mr. Foro. This morning Mr. Flood asked a question in which he 
made a number of assumptions. Also, I think he said you should 
wake certain subtractions in analyzing the factual situ: ition which he 
presented. I asked to some extent the same question yesterday. When 
you got all through with it, it seemed to me that the crux of the mat- 
lr was simply this: Assuming everything that makes logic and sense 
that they could undertake, under our polic: y of deterrence and retalia- 
tin, with our long-range delivery capability, do we now have and 
wll we have all potential enemy military targets covered adequately / 
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General Twinine. I think with our present target system we do; 
certainly all we know about. 

Mr. Forp. We take into consideration any and all safety factors 
that make military logic or sense. 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. There is no doubt in your mind that we have this capa- 
bility ? 

General Twrntnc. No; and that is what we want to keep up. 

Mr. Forn. And this budget will do that ? 

General Twrntnea. This budget will carry it forward; yes. 


IRBM EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the presentation you made, in your chart con- 
paring their ICBM present and potential capability with ours, you 
included IRBM’s_JU PITER, THOR, as well as POLARIS 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the assumption that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
themselves make? It is not only your view on the matter? 

General Twintnc. That particular slide was never shown to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, but I am sure they would agree that the IRBM 
placed in Europe is just as effective as I indicated, because they have 
all been great believers in getting these IRBM’s to our allies. It isa 
very important program. 


ADEQUACY OF ICBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I gathered from the testimony you have given several 
times—but I would like it reiterated—from the military point of view 
you would not change our ICBM program which is included in this 
budget for 1959 or 1960. 

General Twrntnc. Certainly on what I know today—it is a personal 
opinion only—I think it would be inadvisable to expedite or to speed 
up our initial missile capability, which is the ATLAS, at this time 

Mr. Forv. I thought you made a very significant and an appropriate 
comment this morning when you said if certain breakthroughs trar- 
spire in the next few months, you would not feel inhibited to request 
of the Secretary of Defense additional funds to take care of the tech- 
nological advances. 

General Twrnrnc. I am sure he would be way ahead of me and 
would already be working on it if he saw it. 

Mr. Forp. There is no reluctance, as far as you know, not to carry 
through like that if those breakthroughs came about ? 

General Twintnq. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Would that be your opinion, too, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary McErroy. Absolutely. This was the way we approached 
these high priority assignments last year. We said it last. year and 
we say it now. I think “if you do anything other than that, you sili- 
ply are not taking care of the security of this country. On the other 
hand if you move » ahead without adequate justification based on tech: 
nical understanding and knowledge, you are not exercising proper 
care in spending the taxpayers’ money. If both principles are ap- 
plied together, then you achieve what T believe is a sound regard for 
the taxpay ers’ money and also a willingness to come back for add: 
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tional funds and then be prepared to step out when you find ways to 
do so effectively. ‘ 

Mr. Forp. You would not have any hesitancy to come before this 
sommittee and make such a request ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would not. 

Mr. Forp. I gather from what has been said here over the last 
gveral days that the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not make any specific 
recommendation for a crash program in the ICBM field over and 
above what we have in the budget for 1960. 

General Twintna. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in this area they concurred without reser- 
ration ; is that correct ? 

General Twin1na. It might be a good question to ask them, though, 
vhen they come up here. I would suggest the committee ask them 
that question. 

Mr. Forp. But it is your recollection that they did concur in this 
area ? 

General Twintna. That is right. They go along with what I said, 
Ithink. 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Ford, if I may add a word here; as we 
have consistently stated here, the Joint Chiefs considered the program 
isa whole. They see the ICBM program as a component of our long- 
nnge heavy weapons delivery system. They reported that they saw 
no important gaps in the picture. They cabtutiity would have found 
in important gap in the picture if they had felt that we were unable 
to deliver the big weapons needed to deter general war. 


HISTORY OF ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Foro. The ATLAS program has been around here a long, long 
time. This noon I happened to read some of the testimony in the 
iearings of 1946 or 1947. Apparently it is an item which might be 
wmewhat controversial in the months ahead. So I think it might be 
vell to put on the record the funding of the program from its very 
ineeption. 

My recollection is that it was initially funded back in fiscal year 
146. It was cut out or cut back in 1947 or thereabouts. Convair 
arried it on for a year or so on their own funds. It was reinstituted 
11951 or thereabouts. Let us have for the record a precise, accurate, 
factual presentation of the long and tortuous history of the ATLAS 
rogram, year by year, including dollars and contracts, starting from 
is very inception in R. & D. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

(The information is classified and will be furnished to the com- 
Ittee. ) 


U.S. LIQUID ROCKET ENGINES 


_Mr. Forp. It seems to me one of the mistakes which has been made 
getting the story across in the ICBM field is that most people fail 
“realize that we have sufficient propulsion or large enough power- 
lants to handle the ICBM’s which will be in our arsenal in the next 


| *veral years. Am I correct that we now as a nation have power- 


lants with sufficient thrust to launch a military ICBM? 


36564—59——11 
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General Twining. Yes, we do. 
Mr. Forp. There is no doubt about that? 

General Twintno. No doubt about it. 

Secretary McExroy. There is no question at all. 

Mr. Forv. In other words, we have in being a powerplant for the 
ATLAS which is adequate to handle its military mission. 

General Twrntne. 5,500 nautical miles. ves, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We have the same for the TITAN ? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think that undoubtedly is true, but since the 
TITAN has not been fired to its full range I don’t want to overstate 
the case. The ATLAS has been fired to ‘its full range so you can be 
much more positive about the ATLAS. 

Mr. Forp. We have no question about the ATLAS. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. You use the same ATLAS en- 
gines in a different combination for the TITAN, so I think you could 
properly say that you also have sufficient propulsion for the TITAN, 

Mr. Forn. As I recall, one of the principal objectives of the TITAN 
is to develop an even more powerful powerplant, taking it from 
150,000 pounds to a potential of 200,000. 

Secretary McEtroy. On the ATLAS the two main booster engines 
develop 150,000 pounds of thrust each, plus the central sustainer en- 
gine which develops about 65,000 pounds. So there is a total of about 
365,000 pounds thrust in the ATLAS. We do not have quite the same 
arrangement for the TITAN. 

General Twrnrna. It is two-stage arrangement. 

Mr. Forp. It is 200,000 plus the sixty or sixty-five thousand? 

General Twrn1nc. We will get that for you. 

(The following information was provided the committee :) 

ATLAS, series D missiles, three-engine cluster, 368,000 pounds thrust. 


TITAN, stage 1, preliminary flight test rating, 300,000 pounds sea level, stage 
2, preliminary flight test rating, 80,000 pounds at altitude. 


IRBM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. I presume one of the reasons the Soviet Union has devel- 
oped a 700-mile IRBM is the fact that they have, according to their 
plans a military requirement for such a program. 

General Twrntna. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In contrast, it would not appear that we have such a 
requirement. 

General Twintnc. No; we do not, not for the U.S. forces. 

Mr. Forp. We do have a requirement for a 1,500-mile IRBM. 

General Twintnc. We do for our allies. Actually, we do not really 
have the requirement for the United States. We could put them in 
Alaska and Okinawa and they would be effective, but I do not think 
we would design a missile solely for such places. It was designed 
to help our allies—and help ourselves at the same time, of course. 


STORABLE LIQUID FUEL FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Forp. We all know that both the JUPITER and the THOR 
are liquid propellant. I have heard some rumors recently that there 
is considerable favorable development in what we call storable liquids 
for missiles of this kind. Have you any comment on that? 
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General Twinine. I think that project is going on. Storable 
liquids are much better than the present type liquids we are using. 
But for normal field use and for ease of logistics, the storable liquids 
still would not be as good as the solid fuels. I think the scientists 
would say perhaps we ought to have storable liquid fuels for the long 
fights and maybe more power. You would have to ask them, about 
that. I think the storable liquids should be carried on and I think we 
are carrying them on; is that right? 

Secretary McExroy. We are. As General Twining has said, the 
advantage of the liquid propellant up to this time is that you get a 
stronger thrust from it. So for such missiles as you may need to 
deliver the very heaviest kind of warhead, even after you get the 
MINUTEMAN, which has this greater ease of handling, you may 
sill require a certain amount of liquid propellent missile capability. 

If you do still require that capability 1t would be far better to have 
it as a storable liquid fuel than as a nonstorable one. Obviously, the 
readiness and reaction time of a missile with a storable fuel will be 
considerably better. 

Mr. Forp. Does it not get over some of the current handicaps you 
have with liquid propellants ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, it does; quite a few of them. 

Mr. Foro. I have heard some very optimistic comments about de- 
velopments along this line which to a denres might negate the solid 


propellent development and leapfrog over your second generation 
missiles, such as PERSHING. 

Secretary McE.roy. We are pressing in both directions on this, 
There are disadvantages in the liquid fuels even when you get over the 


business of the storability of the liquid—its weight, and so on. 
NUMBER OF B-52’8 AND B-58’S IN BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. How many more B-52’s and B-58’s are included in the 
1960 budget ? 

General TWININa. B-52’s and ———— B-58’s. 

Mr. Forp. How many B-52’s will we have with the ——— that are 
programed in fiscal 1960? 

General Twininc. In the organization by July 1, as I showed you, 
we will have —-—— B-52’s assigned to units. Is there some additional 
production on that ? 

Captain Gray. Yes, sir; there will be more production. 

General Twininc. We are still building, so the total buy—— 

Captain Gray. It goes up in 1960 by ———. 

General FrmpmMan. Through January we have accepted ———— Mr. 
Ford, and ———— as General Twining stated, would be the figure 
through July. 

Mr. Forp. This additional funding takes you up to what figure, 
then ? 

Mr, McNemw. Total procurement from the beginning? 

Mr. Forp. That is what I had in mind. What is your total antici- 
pated procurement with this funding? 

Mr. McNetn. Off the record. 
qonetetany McExroy. These would not be delivered until sometime 

yond —_—. 
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Mr. Forp. But that is the total program, bearing in mind the fund. 
ing in this budget ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total B—58 program, including this funding! 

Mr. McNetz. Off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Was this program, the B-52 and B-58, in line with the 
Joint Chiefs’ recommendations ? 

General Twrntna. Yes. The Joint Chiefs looked at this program, 

Mr. Forp. They did specifically look at this program and endors 
it? 

General Twintne. Yes. ‘They know exactly what is in this. 

Did you get the figure straightened out on the B-58’s? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, I did. 

General Twininc. With the 1960 ———— the total in the whol 
inventory will be : 

Mr. Foro. I presume cost studies, reliability studies, and studies on 
all aspects of the problem have been made comparing B-52, B-58, and 
ICBM warhead deliverability of thermonuclear warheads. 

General Twining. That is correct. 























DECISION TO BUY BOMBERS RATHER THAN MISSILES 

















Mr. Forp. On the basis of those studies, such decisions to buy more 
B-52’s and more B-58’s were made in contrast to expediting our 
ATLAS and TITAN programs? 

General Twinina. That is correct, sir. Also, we have the informa- 
tion that the B-47’s may not last as long as we expected. We do not 
ever expect to buy enough B-58’s to replace all the B-47’s. So we 
increased the B-52 buy ‘this year to make up for that. 

Secretary McExroy. I think it would be incorrect if it were made 
to seem that this decision was made entirely on cost considerations, 
though. 

Mr. Forp. I included the comment on reliability 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. We are clear in our minds that for 
some time ahead, the reli: — of delivery by long-range aireraft 
is superior to that of any other delivery system we know of, and 
we think that will be true for quite a little while to come. There 
are real problems in this business of getting a weapon laid down 
accurately on a target at distances of 5,500 miles. Even the slight 
inaccuracies that exist in geography, mapping errors and gravita- 
tional variations, for example, seriously affect missiles, but not 
bombers. 

Mr. Forp. The point I want to be certain about in my own mind, 
Mr. Secretary, is that these decisions made by you, General Twining, 
and the Joint Chiefs, as to the best way we can get a thermonuclear 
warhead to the target, has been made by competent people who have 
made an accurate study of the reliability and all other aspects of the 

various delivery systems. 

Secretary McExroy. I think the points are being very well made 
by you, Mr. Ford. The responses that are being given by General 
Twining and by myself are not simply our opinions. There are any 
number of studies that have been made of exactly the kind of ques 
tion you are talking about. The results of these studies are reflected 
in our answers to your questions. 
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Mr. Forp. That is the thing I want to be certain of in my own 
mind, that it is not just an opinion that made this decision, but 
accurate, intelligent studies that bring in all aspects of the problem. 
If I can have that assurance, as far as I am concerned the program 
is satisfactory. 

Can I have that assurance, General Twining? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Secretary McELroy. You may have it from me, also. 

General Twin1ne. Perhaps the committee does not realize that the 
B-52 carries ————; and for some targets you need that. In addi- 
tion, the B-52 can carry the HOUNDDOG pretty soon, which is a 
missile that shoots up to 500 miles from the airplane to the target. 


NO NEW DEVELOPMENTS SINCE BUDGET FIRMED 


Mr. Forp. It has been about 2 months since this budget and the 
programs were firmed up. With the rate of technological changes 
we have nowadays, some things might have transpired which would 
require that you change your mind as to the funding or as to program- 
ing Has anything developed which would make you want to change 
the program, dollarwise or programwise ? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think so in this particular area, but 
Iam certain that before the end of the period for which we are doing 
this planning, we will want to come to this committee and ask author- 
ity to reprogram one thing or another. 

Mr. Forp. You will not hesitate to do that? 

Secretary McExroy. No, we will not. 


ABILITY TO IMPROVE DEFENSE WITHOUT INCREASING EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Forp. As you know, a few people have raised questions as to 
how the United States can increase and improve its military posture 
with the budget which has been submitted for fiscal 1960, inasmuch 
as dollarwise it does not appear to be significantly greater than the 
oe for 1959, both as to expenditures and as to obligational author- 
ity. I have heard it said that one reason for this is that we are now 
ina payoff period on some previous substantial investments we made 
in research and development. Is that an accurate statement? 

Secretary McExroy. I think there are two things to be considered 
here. One of them is the point you have made, Mr. Ford, although 
asa matter of fact, we are planning to spend in 1960 even more money 
in the research, development, test, and evaluation field than we spent 
In fiscal 1959. 

The other point, Mr. Ford, is that we have been able to make some 
hard decisions in eliminating certain marginal programs which can 
give you confidence that the available funds will be spent with con- 
siderably improved efficiency. Of course, if you can improve efficiency 
by as much as 8 percent, 3 percent of $40 billion is more than a billion 
dollars. I do not say we have actually done that because I do not 
know precisely what the percentage has been, but you do not need to 
have a very great improvement percentagewise in the efficient use of 
these funds in order to get the equivalent of a substantial increase in 
the total amount of money. The kind of thing I am talking about 
here is the decision to do away with a program such as REGULUS 
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II, another one such as GOOSE, another to discontinue the effort 
on two Navy all weather fighters and narrow down to one, the de- 
cision to consider THOR-JUPITER as a buy-out program in fiscal 
year 1960, the decision to phase out the REDSTONE and to accel. 
erate the development of PERSHING. All of those, in my opinion, 
are decisions which, as you add them up and then take the net say. 
ings and spend it in the ways in which we are recommending it be 
spent, should mean an enhanced efficiency in the use of the defense 
dollar. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, by those decisions and others you feel 
you have gotten a better utilization of our money made available for 
the defense program without any hindrance to our military posture, 

Secretary McEvroy. And without any increase in the total amount 
of money beyond what has been recommended. 

Mr. Forp. If you can expand on that in any way with subsequent 
comment for the record, I think it would be very helpful. I think it 
would bolster the situation if you could be specific in that regard. 

(The information referred to may be found on p. 987.) 


BOMARC VERSUS NIKE-HERCULES 


Mr. Forp. There has been considerable comment in the newspapers 
and elsewhere that the BOMARC and NIKE-HERCULES are conm- 
petitive and that one should be phased out. I notice you have not 
done that. What is the story on that problem ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We have not phased either one of them out. 
The thing we have done is to make sense, in my judgment, out of the 
entire continental air defense concept, and that is the concept of de- 
fense in depth. The way we now plan to use the various elements of 
continental air defense is to take the interceptors and put them into 
position as the first intercept of the incoming bombers. The second 
phase of our concept of defense in depth is the BOMARC placed in 
peripheral locations around the northern reaches of the United States, 
and up even into Canada. The BOMARC with its rather substantial 
range takes on the assignment it is fitted for of reaching out to inter- 
cept what may have gotten past the manned interceptors. The final 
part of our defense-in-depth concept is that those very high priority 
targets, such as SAC bases, should have local defense, which is the 
NIKE, either the first or second generation—preferably second, of 
course. That is the reason we have kept both the NIKE-HERCULES 
and BOMARC in the program. 

However, under this concept we probably will have fewer BOMARC 
bases than was originally contemplated, and this in my opinion 18 
another example of what I think of as improved efficiency in the use 
of our funds. 

Mr. Forp. As of now, then, you do not visualize NIKE-HER- 
CULES and BOMARC as duplications? 

Secretary McEtroy. We do not thinkso. The duplication problem 
really had to do with the siting of these two weapon systems in such 
a way as to result in double coverage of the same areas. This type of 
duplication has been eliminated from the program. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF MR. HOLADAY, MR. JOHNSON, AND DR. YORK 


Mr. Forp. For the record, and you do not have to do it now, could 
you outline the jurisdiction and responsibilities of Mr. Holaday, Mr. 
Roy Johnson, and Dr. York? I think it would be most helpful if 
we could have something on the record indicating their areas of re- 
Penne and the jurisdictions of their offices. 

Secretary McExroy. I would be very glad to. I can understand 
why people would be interested in getting the answer to that. 

(The information may be found on p. 990.) 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page 12 of your prepared statement you indicate that 
a report has been submitted to this committee listing the military 
oo where there have been reductions or closeouts in installa- 

tions, the savings to be realized in fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be ‘helpful if we could have that 
report, if it is not too lengthy, included in the record. 

Secretary McExroy. The closings which recently have been an- 
nounced ? 

Mr. Forp. I presume so from the way I read your statement. 

Secretary McE.roy. From my own statement? Yes. I did not 
realize you were taking this from my statement. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection that may be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


ABOLISHING OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COMMITTEES 


Mr. Forp. On page 15 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you point 
out that under the Defense reorganization legislation that Congres 
approved, certain improvements have been made in the operations of 
your office and the Defense Department. One very significant state. 
ment is a sentence which reads as follows: “Nearly two > hundred com- 
mittees have been abolished.” Have they really ‘been abolished and 
have improvements resulted, or are we simply going to make substi 
tutions for them ? 

Secretary McExroy. For those of you who knew General MecNar. 
ney, the best way for me to answer that is to say that I asked himto 
come in and talk with me about this because it was clear we needed to 
do some housecleaning. He had done this same job before some years 
ago. You may remember when he did it. I asked him if he would do 
it again. He said he had just gotten through with his assignment out 
at Convair and felt the need for some rest. I said, “Who is the man 
who should do it ?” 

He said “Otto Nelson.” 

We got Otto Nelson who had worked with General McNarney and 
is himself a retired general. He came into this project and rev lewed 

each individual committee. They each had to be individually justi- 
fied if it were to be retained. 

In my judgment there is not the slightest question that these 200 are 


out. My position now is that any committee to be reconstituted has 
to be justified tome. I think they will stay out for quite a little while. 


TRANSFERS FROM STOCK FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Very good. Last year the Congress approved $530 mil- 
lion in transfers of obligational authority from rev olving funds, var- 
ious stock and industrial funds, to military personnel obligational 
authority. There were many reservations from the military that this 
could not be done, that we were pulling down stock and industrial 
funds to a point where their financial structure might be dangerously 
harmed or hindered. 

I notice in the budget presentation this year it was requested by 
the executive branch that we utilize $340 million in similar obliga- 
tional authority for fiscal 1960. Appar ently we didn’t hurt the fund: 
ing programs and we did not go quite far enough. 

Mr. McNett. I would not say it quite that way. I think the way 
it has worked out - harm has been done. It has worked out very 
nicely. However, I do not think that the fact that some funds are 
proposed this year - transfer means that further action should have 
been taken last year. This is a question of when the funds are gen 
erated. This sort of thing has been proposed from time to time over 
the past several years. It is largely a question of guessing when they 
will be generated. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record how much has been taken 
from each stock or industrial fund for each of the past years that this 
practice has been in progress ? 
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Mr. McNew. Yes. 
Mr. Forp. It has been a very fruitful way for us to get a little better 


control over inventories and funding. I think we ought to have some 
history of that development. 

Mr. McNett. The time may come in some of these accounts where 
direct appropriations to these revolving funds may be required and 
would be very proper. This would be just the opposite of what we 
have now and much like the situation we had in 1951. 

Mr. Forp. Let us do it for the last 5 years. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


In 1953, after cessation of hostilities in Korea, inventories in the various De- 
partment of Defense stock funds were reduced from the previous combat levels, 
Funds generated by the sale of surplus stocks rapidly reached such large pro- 
portions that it was considered desirable to withdraw the funds which were not 
required for current operations; such excess funds to be returned to the 
Treasury. Accordingly, in fiscal year 1954 Congress rescinded a total of $535 
nillion from Department of Defense stock funds. In fiscal year 1955, Congress 
again rescinded funds from the various Department of Defense stock funds in 
the total amount of $550 million. In fiscal year 1956, Congress made still fur- 
ther rescissions totaling $1,454 million from Department of Defense stock funds 
and, in addition, effected rescissions of $195 million from Department of Defense 
industrial funds. In fiscal year 1957, Congress continued the practice of rescind- 
ing excess funding from Department of Defense revolving funds—$510 million 
from stock funds and $162 million from industrial funds. Also, in fiscal year 
1957 a different disposition of excess funds in Department of Defense revolving 
funds was authorized by the Congress. At the request of the President, excess 
balances in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps stock funds were utilized in lieu 
of new appropriations to finance, in part, the fiscal year 1957 military construe- 
tion programs of the Army and Navy. In fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 
similar transfers from revolving funds in lieu of new appropriations were au- 
thorized. The amounts of these transfers for each fiscal year are shown in de- 
tailin the following table. 


Department of Defense—Transfers from revolving funds in lieu of new 
congressional appropriations 


| Publie 
Congress| Law 
| No. 


Appropriation account to which 


Amount transferred 








Fiscal year 1957: 


Army stock fund 
Navy stock fund 
Marine Corps stock fund 


Total 


Fiscal year 1958: 
Army stock fund-_-.----- 
Army industrial fund 
Navy stock fund 
Marine Corps stock fund 
Navy industrial fund 


Fiscal year 1959: 
Army stock fund---_- 
Navy stock fund 
Navy industrial fund 
Marine Corps stock fund.--.- 


Total fiscal year 1957-59__- 


| 


$202, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 


Military construction, Army 
Military construction, Navy 





350, 000, 
50, 000, 


100, 000 


20, 000, 


70, 000 


| 590, 000, 


375, 000, 
120, 000, 
15, 000, 
25, 000 


| 535, 000 


000 
000 
, 000 
000 
, 000 


000 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


, 000 | 


1, 562, 000, 000 | 


437, 000, 000 





Military personnel, Army 
Military personnel, Navy 
os 


Military personnel, MarCorps. - -_| 








Nore.—No transfers from revolving funds were made during the period fiscal year 1951-56 but as indi” 
cated in the discussion above in the period 1954-57 the Congress rescinded $3.4 billion for return to the 
Treasury. Thus during the period 1954-59 a total of approximately $5 billion was realized as a result of the 
effective management and control of inventories financed by stock and industrial funds. The fiscal year 
1960 budget proposes an additional transfer of $340 million. 
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(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 


BASIC CONSIDERATION IN MAKING BUDGET DECISIONS 


Mr. Osvertac. Mr. Secretary, General Twining, may I say that you 
presentations here today in the early days of the hearing on the de. 
fense budget have been most interesting and enlightening, and in gen- 
eral to me it would indicate that the defense budget is sound and in 
reasonable balance with regard to our defense posture. 

We have heard, and we continue to hear, a great deal about the 
whole issue which is clouded with references such as “c ‘losing the gap” 
and “deterrent to attack by retaliatory power,” and by numbers of 
various weapons and missiles. 

Is it not fair to say that. the whole question resolves itself into what 
is really right and best in the whole interest of our defense and se. 
curity, not only ours but that of the free world? Is that a fair point 
to make, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McE1 roy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Money is not in any sense a basic factor. Is that 
right? I refer now to the expenditure of funds. That is not a basic 
factor in determining what is right and best. 

Secretary McEtroy. I would certainly say it is not the sole factor by 
any means. Most all of these things have a price. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Yes. Of course money is involved. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. But it is not a basic consideration that is involved. 
Secretary McExroy. It is what we need to do for our security. 










SOVIET AND UNITED STATES MISSILE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Ostertrac. Despite the fact that the Soviet Union started missile 
development earlier than we, have we not actually closed the gap on 
missile development? In other words, are we not capable now of pro- 
ducing the equivalent in missiles to the ability of the Soviet Union 
today ? 

Secretary McE roy. We do believe with respect to the ICBM that 
we will have as early an initial capability as he has. We don’t know 
qualitatively what he has, but in my opinion if we can deliver the 
weapon on the target, even if he has a more powerful engine for deliv- 
ering his weapon, it doesn’t make much difference. The thing to dois 
to get it there. 

Mr. Osrertac. I believe it has been said that we will have an inter- 
continental ballistic missile operational approximately at the time that 
it is estimated the Soviet Union will have one operational ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. My own belief is that it has 
been a remarkably effective program, and I say this fr eely because 
all of this was well underway before the present Secretary of Defense 
got into the picture. 

Mr. Osrerrac. So despite the fact they started in the development 
of such a missile, we have moved more rapidly toward the final prod- 
uct than has the Soviet Union ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is apparent from the facts. 
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INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES AVAILABLE TO SECRETARY IN MAKING 
DECISIONS 


Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, and I address this question to both 
you and General Twining, I wish to inquire as to whether or not any- 
one anywhere, particularly in an official capacity, would have in- 
formation regarding the activities, strength, and capability of any 
foreign power other than what is available to you. Is there any in- 
telligence or confidential or secret information that is not available to 
you which might be available to someone else ? 

" Secretary McExtroy. There might be some but it certainly cannot 
be as good, in my judgment, or as reliable. 

Mr. Osrertrac. The evaluation of intelligence, I assume, can be 
predicated on the statements that you have made to the effect that 
you have given sound appraisal, you have given realistic appraisal, 
and you have given honest appraisal which has been shared by you 
with all of the military experts within our Military Establishment, 
so to speak ¢ 

Secretary McEnxroy. Yes. 

Mr. Ostrertac. So that in evaluating the capacity and the develop- 
ment and the situation as it exists in other parts of the world, you 
people would have the benefit of the best minds and the best evalua- 
tion which could be given such information ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is exactly it. 

Mr. Osrertac. And you would not have any reason for disregard- 
ing that and charting a course which would not be the soundest, the 


most effective, and the best defense that we could possibly conceive 
and produce ? 
Secretary McEtroy. Quite the contrary. 


REQUIREMENT FOR EQUALING SOVIET ICBM QUANTITIES 


Mr. Osrertaa. In evaluating the whole world defense picture and 
looking ahead, is it your conclusion and the conclusion of our Defense 
Establishment, and particularly what you might term our military 
strategists, that at no time is it desirable or necessary to equal the 
Soviet Union in the numbers of ICBM’s. 

Secretary McExtroy. We have made no such determination. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You think it is desirable to have the same number 
of ICBM’s? 

Secretary McEtroy. No. You said “at no time.” 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know what will happen in the future. 
We do not think it is necessary at this time because we take into 
acount the overall capability of our diversified delivery systems and 
we regard our position as strong and fully adequate to deter general 
war. If you are putting it into the indefinite future I say I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Osrertac. I said looking ahead. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Of course, you are planning ahead. 

Secretary McErroy. That is right, and in our concept of the use 
of the MINUTEMAN, for example, we might have quite a lot of 
MINUTEMAN ICBM’s. 


36564—59—_—12 





Mr. Osrertac. My point is that in looking ahead with regard to 
defense, any factor involved in our defense’ operation, the picture 
does not indicate that there is a need or a necessity to have an equal 
number of intercontinental ballistic missiles? 

Secretary McE.roy. There is nothing in the concept which re- 
quires th: at you must go that way, that you must have equivalency in 
any individual element of the str ategic delivery systems for the big 
weapons. It is our total capability to deliver a retaliatory blow that 
is the important thing. We should make our own choices, in the 
light of our own particular situation, as to what weapons should 
constitute this total capability. 

Mr. Osterrac. This indication that we are going to be outnun- 

bered by 1961, is that something that should make us shudder when 
we compare what any informed power might have? 

Secretary McEtroy. Not in our opinion. We think it is unfortv- 
nate that this kind of weapon should be available to anybody because 
it is a threat to the entire world, but the determination by a country 
as to how it will provide for its security and what the size and com- 
position of its forces should be its own decision, not a “me too” re 
sponse to some other country’s decision. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is right. 

Secretary McE roy. Our thinking is that a more diversified type of 
delivery system for the strategic weapons, which, we hope, will deter 
general war is a better protection of this country’s national security 
than reliance on a single delivery system to the degree which the 
Soviets would be doing, if they did what they are said to be capable 
of doing. 

You must remember that the figures provided by General Twining 
do not say what the Soviets will ‘do. They say what the Soviets, in 
the opinion of our intelligence community, have the capacity to do. 

Mr. Osrertac. Could we produce more ICBM’s at this time and 
in the immediate future if we so desired and it was the thing to do! 

Secretary McE.troy. We could. 

Mr. OstertaG. So it is not exactly the thing to do as of this par- 
ticular period of planning? 

Secretary McExroy. That is the judgment of your Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Turning to the IRBM picture 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ostertac. Yes. 

U.S. BASES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. Suppose we did not have all of the foreign bases that 
we have today? Would that have a decided and serious bearing 
on the type of missiles and weapons we would deploy or use or have 
as part of our arsenal or defense ? 

Secretary McExtroy. You might be able to give up one base and 
not be seriously upset, but if you lost all your bases you would 
be in a position where you probably would have to reconsider your 
entire strategy and commitments. This is a matter of very great 
importance. I can hardly overemphasize the importance ‘of our 
base structure around the world if we are to meet the obligations 
and commitments that we have around the world. 
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For example, the naval base at Yokosuka in Japan is a first-rate 
repair station. If you did not have a base there to take care of the 
Pacific Fleet units and had to send them back to the Pacific coast 
in order to repair them, you can imagine what that would mean in 
terms of wasted time, waste of fuel, and tying up of the ships of the 
Navy. You just would have to have more ‘ships. The increased costs 
would be very substantial. 

But this does not mean that the fleet could not operate successfully 
from our own territory. It would cost more, and more ships would 
be required. 

Mr. Osrertrag. If we lost a substantial number of our overseas 
bases, what kind of a deterrent would we have at that point? 

Secretary McExroy. We still have a very major deterrent even if 
we lost a substantial number of our overseas bases. Our deterrent 
or retaliatory capability is not necessarily dependent on overseas 
bases. Our long-range heavy bomber force, for example, which 
we are still building up, would operate from the continental United 
States anyhow. But even our medium bomber force is capable of 
operating from the United States with refueling. That is why 
we have provided such a large tanker support for the B-47’s. Ob- 
viously the employment of the B-47’s would be greatly facilitated by 
the availability of overseas bases and their capabilities thus sub- 
stantially improved. 

Similarly, the fleet could operate from our own territories, but, 
again, not as efficiently as it could from our existing overseas bases. 

Looking ahead to the time when we will have the MINUTEMAN 
in substantial numbers, in addition to our heavy long-range bombers, 
and also a substantial number of POLARIS submarines, one can 
see a time when our overseas bases will become decreasingly important. 
Iam talking, of course, particularly of the overseas air bases. 

Would you agree with that, General Twining? 

General Twirntna. I would go along with that. 

Secretary McEtroy. As far as the naval bases are concerned, that 
does not apply. 

IRBM PROGRAM PHASEOUT 


Mr. Ostertac. Am I correct in assuming that you are phasing out 
inthe production of intermediate-range ballistic missiles? 

Secretary McEtroy. We are phasing out. 

Mr. OsrerraG. Does that mean that plans to abandon this missile 
will be such that we will have produced a sufficient quantity of 
IRBM’s to man all of the overseas bases where they might well be 
used ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Yes. This depends on the willingness of the 
countries involved to accept them and the desire on the part of the 
Commander in Chief of the Allied Forces of Europe to deploy them. 

It isa regular part of our plan, Mr. Ostertag, that inasmuch as this 
weapon is really their IRBM, the forces of Western Eurone and the 
European NATO countries as a group should be responsible. They 
are taking this as a job to be done by them and they are develoning a 
successor IRBM of a solid propellent type; but it makes good sense 
to nroduce that one in Europe. 

Mr. Osrertac. This also means, does it not, Mr. Secretary, that we 
have operational a more or less perfected missile in sufficient quan- 
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tity to meet our requirements of our foreign bases, referring now to 
the IRBM’s? 
Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 


NIKE-ZEUS PROGRAM 


Mr. Osrerrac. I have one more question. Mr. Sikes discussed with 
you the NIKE:-ZEUS. I have only one question with regard to it, 
T do not know that he inquired as to whether or not the plans call for 
production next year in fiscal 1961 of the NIKE-ZEUS 

Secretary McE roy. Certainly not in fiscal 1961. "Tf there is a 
move in 1961 it w ould be a continuation of research plus a possibility 
of tooling and preparing for manufacture. All of that. would depend 
on what your conclusion at that point was about feasibility and the 
likelihood of your success being commensurate with the cost. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, there would be some tooling and 
some limited production which would fall into the area of develop- 
ment ? 

Secretary McEtrroy. It might even be preparation to produce a 
particular type of component which would not be available at all in 
the quantities that would be required even for dev elopment and test. 
Transistors are an example of that. The NIKE-ZEUS is an ex- 
tremely extravagant user of the transistor. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Lairp. Mr. Secretary, my concern over the Defense Depart- 
ment budget is twofold. First, I think it is most important that we 
maintain a strong deterrent force in this country so that we will pre- 
vent the possibility of any aggresive act on the part of any unfriend- 
ly nation. Secondly, I think this committee has the responsibility 
to see that the military is making wise use of the dollars we appro- 
priated this last year and wise use of the dollars that we will appro- 
priate in the 1960 fiscal year. 

It seems to me that most of the questioning thus far has been along 
the lines of adding funds to this budget rather than from the stand- 
point of questioning the use of the new obligational authority in- 
cluded in this budget and the funds already available. I believe there 
are some weak spots in the budget as presented to us by the Defense 
Department in form of requests for certain items of new obligational 
authority. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


I would like to know, Mr. Secretary, if you feel as Secretary of 
Defense that you are in a position to exercise the degree of control 
over the three branches of our armed services that you think is 
necessary ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think I am in that position, Mr. Laird, and 
I think my position has been greatly strengthened by the reor -‘ganiza- 
tion bill that was enacted by Congress a year ago. 

Mr. Larrp. Are you in a position now w here you are exercising 
more authority than you did a year ago? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 
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FORMULATION OF WAR PLANS 


Mr. Latrp. Do you think there is a ea that with the three 
services all going their separate ways that we may be able to destroy 
targets more than once? 

Secretary McExroy. There is a unified targeting system, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. Does not each service have its own war plan? 

Secretary McExroy. No; this is a unified war plan. 

Mr. Lairp. Each service has not prepared its own war plan? 

Secretary McEtroy. No. General Twining can fill you in on that. 

Mr. Larrp. General Twining, where were ‘these plans coordinated 
and unified ? 

General Twrntnc. Joint Chiefs of Staff. The services contribute 
to the plan but the plan is made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Larrp. A separate plan was not submitted by each service? 

General Twrnine. No, sir; if a service has an idea to help a plan 
they can put it in, certainly, or perhaps the Army might have a certain 
plan as to how to fight a limited war. They can submit a plan but 
it still goes through the machinery in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we 
would look at it, and if we liked it we might incorporate it. In- 
dividual services do not do that. 


LIMIT ON REQUIREMENTS FOR DESTRUCTIVE CAPABILITY 


Mr. Larrp. Is it not possible, General Twining, that we might 
reach a point at a very early date where we will be in a position 
where we cannot have any stronger deterrent against war than we 
have as of a given date? 

General Twrnrnc. You mean you cannot build any more? There 
isno limit to what you can build. 

Mr. Larrp. There is no limit to what you can build if you have 
no limit on how many times you want to destroy a target. Certainly 
there should be some limit from the standpoint of destruction that 
the military can plan for? 

General Twrntne. That is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. As you see into the future bearing in mind the types 
of weapons already available we must reach such a point. Is that 
correct ? 

General Twrntne. Yes. 

Secretary McE troy. You have to keep in mind there are shifting 
capabilities to defend against a weapon. You have to reappraise 
continually your capability of doing something even though you have, 
as of a given time, an optimum capability to destroy an enemy. 

Mr. Larrp. In your planning for any military potential, it is my 
understanding that the Navy’s POLARIS submarine system is to be 
used as a deterrent against all-out war on the part of the Russians. 
The Navy in this budget request also asks for another aircraft 
carrier, justified on the basis that it would be of great use so far as 
brnshfire warfare is concerned ? 

General Twintneo. That is correct. 
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LONG-RANGE NAVY BOMBERS 


Mr. Latrp. Why do we put long-range bombers on the aircraft car. 
rier if we are using the aircraft to meet a brushfire potential ? 

General Twrx1nc. We have ——— such airplanes on a carrier. 

Mr. Larrp. It is necessary for us to have the supercarrier because 
we need the A3-D. 

General Twrn1nc. A3-D can be very valuable in a limited war. 

Mr. Larrp. What is the range ? 

General Twrntnea. Off the record. 

Mr. Larrp. You think a plane of this range is necessary from the 
standpoint of limited warfare? 

General Twinine. I think it would be very handy in some limited 
warfare. 

Secretary McEtroy. You would not have to use it at full range, 

Mr. Larrp. From my point of view this weakens the argument that 
is used to justify this particular carrier. I am not a military expert 
and you are, General, so I w ould be glad to hear your reasoning on 
the use of that type of a plane ina limited war activity. 

General Twintna. The A3-D is not such an awfully big airplane, 
It is in the medium bomber class. We expect to use B-47’s in some 
limited wars. Why not? You havethem in great quantities. There 
may be places where we would want to use them with high explosives 
and with nuclear weapons. 

To clarify this question of carrier aircraft capabilities. Certainly the attack 
earrier task forces with their embarked aircraft, including the A3—D, have a 
general war as well as a limited war capability. There is no question but that 
these carrier task forces possess a big punch. There is no question that the 
A3-D with its range and its capability to carry a large nuclear bomb is a most 
formidable deterrent and retaliatory weapon system. We consider the carrier 
task forces a very important element in what we have referred to as our diver- 
sified deterrent and retaliatory capability, one which cannot be zeroed-in by 
missiles. It is because we possess such a variety of means of striking a re 
taliatory blow that we feel so confident of our ability to continue to deter attack 
upon our country even during the approaching era of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

Mr. Larrp. If you are talking about nuclear weapons it does not 
seem you are talking about a limited war. I think once you start 
using nuclear weapons you will be in an all-out war. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. That would be my opinion. 

General Twrninc. That is not the national position. We will use 
nuclear weapons any time it is advantageous for us to use them. We 
have to be prepared to use nuclear weapons in any kind of a war. We 
have to be prepared. It doesn’t mean we will use them but we should 
be prepared to use them. This war is serious business. The nuclear 
weapon is a fact of life today. Let us not pass it off as something 
around the corner. It is here and let us realize that. 


USE OF FACILITIES OF ANOTHER SERVICE 


Mr. Larrp. Under the new authority which you have, Mr. Secre- 
tary, there have been cases where one service has made requests of the 
other service for the use of certain facilities. The requesting service 
has been turned down by the service which happens to have possession 
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of the facilities. Are these things brought to the attention of the Sec- 
retary of Defense for determination 2 

Secretary McExroy. Only if the requesting service wants to press 
the point for some reason, or unless it is brought up in some other way 
where it requires some determination above serv ice level. There has 
to be some reason for it to come beyond the service level to the level 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Larrp. I have particular reference to the request which has 
been made by the Air Force to use certain Army installations from 
the standpoint of ICBM launching sites. The Army’s position has 
been that the ICBM launching sites are incompatible with the Army’s 
use for a particular base, and as a result the Air Force has decided 
te use Air Force installations. It would seem to me that the use of an 
ICBM would be less compatible with a Strategic Air Force base than 
it is with a regular Army camp from the standpoint of compatibility. 
That would be something which it would seem to me would have to 
be determined by the Secretary of Defense rather than by the two 
services. 

Secretary McExroy. Are you saying you understand there is some 
general determination that you should not have an ICBM sited on 
an Army installation ? 

Mr. Larrp. This has to be done on a particular case basis because the 
requests have to be made to the various services, as I understand it, 
on a case basis rather than on a general basis. Would that be correct } 

Secretary McEnroy. Has the Air Force been turned down on some 
general policy basis by the Army ? 

Mr. Lairv. The Air Force makes only specific requests of the 
Army. They do not make general requests of the Army. 

Secretary McExroy. The Army has some reason for turning down 

a request. 

Mr. Latrp, On incompatibility, yes. 

Secretary McExroy. So far as you know is this on the basis of a 
general statement of incompatibility of this particular mission with 
an Army installation or is it specific to an individual site? 

Mr. Lamp. It would seem to me to be from the standpoint of the 
particular base they requested is in Wisconsin. It is Camp McCoy. 
This camp is used only for summer training of National Guard, 
ROTC, and Army Reserve. 

Secretary McExroy. I will suggest we take that one specifically. I 
would be glad to get the facts on this one. This is one of the ways in 
which a matter can get to the Secretary of Defense, some interest on 
the part of a Congressman. If you would like us to, Mr. Laird, we 
will take a specific look at this situation. 

(The following information was provided :) 

In the initial planning, the Air Force considered the establishment of an ICBM 
base at this location in a soft configuration. The request of the Air Force to use 
Camp McCoy was not favorably considered by the Secretary of the Army, on 
April 16, 1957, in view of the impact on Army mobilization and Reserve training 
requirements, along with the fact that it appeared practicable for the Air Force 
to use one of its own installations for this purpose. The Air Force selected 
Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo., which had become available as a 
result of reduced training load. Construction of facilities at Francis E. Warren, 
as an ICBM base, is well underway at this time. 


As a result of technological advances within the ICBM program, the Air Force 
has modified certain operating concepts including underground launching, 
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hardening and dispersal, and range capabilities, which pertained at the time 
Camp McCoy was first considered. , Therefore, it has been concluded that other 
more favorable sites than Camp McCoy are available for placement of ICBY 
operating squadrons inasmuch as: 

(a) Rehabilitation and construction of support type, command communica. 
tions and airdrome facilities at Camp McCoy would cost approximately $6 mil. 
lion. The selection of an Air Force base substantially eliminates these added 
costs, and in most instances, the facilities are already in place. 

(b) Operating from this Army base would require approximately 1100 sup 
port personnel over and above operating from an existing Air Force base. 

(c) Test borings reveal that the geological formations at Camp McCoy are not 
favorable to economical construction. A limited degree of hardening would be 
very costly and, because of the nature of the soil, extensive hardening would 
pose very difficult engineering problems. 

In the process of site selection for future ICBM loeations consideration wil] 
be given to the possible utilization of Camp McCoy. However, cost considera- 
tions must, as in the past. continue as a major factor in the selection of these 
bases. 


DEFENSE INFORMATION MADE PUBLIC 


Mr. Latrp. I was leading up to that, General. We have had a lot 
of talk about some of the information that we should be getting out 
to our own people. It seems to me we are putting out an awful lot of 
information in this country. I notice a new site was announced in 
Kansas recently as a missile site. Another site was announced up in 
Mountainview Air Force B: ase up in Idaho. 

General Twininc. That is pretty helpful to the planners. 

Mr. Lamp. I wonder if that is done with the approval of the De 
partment of Defense? 

Secretary McExroy. I am afraid it is. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you not think that there is a legitimate area in 
which the so-called security classification cannot be used in this 
country ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I think so, although, as I am sure you have 
observed, this runs head on into the question of freedom of informa- 
tion, and this country greatly prides itself on that. I really do not 
see how we would be able to keep the knowledge of a missile hase from 
becoming current in the community affected. 

Mr. Laren. It seems very hard for me to understand how the Rus- 
sians can do the job they do with the number of people they have. 

Secretary McExroy. The way they do it is by very extensive con- 
trol of the press, the threat of severe punishment to anybody who talks 
freely and the proof that they have indeed executed people who talked 
freely. It is a system of terror that results in greater discretion on the 
part of their people. 

General Twinrinc. They can block off whole areas in Russia, com- 
pletely seal them from the public, and that is why it is so difficult for 
us to be able to find anything out. 

Mr. Suepparp. For ex: mple, and to verify the position of both of 
you gentlemen, you have a very interesting and intriguing top-secret 
operation being installed in the desert area of California, That par- 
ticular area is walled off from any approach by others than those in 
the construction effort. It is walled off for a distance of 1214 miles 
from the center of the project. The newspapers already know what is 
there. They have discussed it openly, and any passenger plane flying 
over it cannot help but see it. With regard to concealing an operation 
of that character, it is extremely difficult. 
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May I call my colleagues’ attention to another aspect of it, and I 
do not know how you w ‘ould overcome it. In most of these instances, 
if not all, your contracting is done on a competitive basis. Right now 
for the MINUTEMAN operation I know of three contracts that are 
in that status. 

Secretary McExroy. You would have to go to a wartime type of se- 
curity, to withhold it from the press, and we are not going to get that 
in peacetime in this country. 

Mr. Lamp. Take, for instance these two missiles bases that I have 
recently read about in the newspapers. Did you inform anyone about 
those missile bases on an unclassified basis! Information has been 
sent to our committee but it has always been marked “classified” on 
these two bases. I was surprised to learn about the location of these 
two missile bases from reading the newspaper after receiving classi- 
fied information in this committee. I wonder if that was declassified 
by the a of Defense. 

Secretary McExroy. You have got me. 

General FrmepMan. I would assume in any deployment plans which 
we had which were not firm we would show operational date and base 
location in toto as being of a secret classification. I do not know 
whether you want the rest of this on the record—you can take it down 
and if you think not you can take it off—but as a matter of normal 
progress we do notify Congressmen when we are about to go to a con- 
tract award in a particular area, and I assume that is a matter of 
eurtesy in keeping these gentlemen advised as to what is going on in 

is district. I assume that action was taken in the instance of Forbes 
vat Mountain Home. 

Mr. Larrp. This particular information was still classified as of 

yesterday, as far as our committee is concerned. 

Secretary McExroy. I would have to see the context in which these 
bases were listed. Jt may be improper at this time and it is worth 
looking into this. 

Mr. Lairp. The only point that I am making here is it seems to me 
sometimes we might be giving our opposition “too much of a lead on 
us by being a little bit free with this type of information. I do not 
think the American public demands that all military or defense in- 
formation be released. 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think the American public does, but 
Ithinka portion of the American press does. 

Mr. Latrp. I think the public concern is more important than the 
press concern in many of these defense items. 

Secretary McEnroy. But you cannot escape the press concern. I 
am not fussing at the American press because I think it is one of the 
protectors of our freedoms. But, nev ertheless, I think it is a reality 
our existence in this country that unless it is something that would 
be dams ging to the country they consider it their prerogative to use 
it. That is the position they take. That is something that is not new 
to this committee, I am sure. 


SOVIET ICBM PRODUCTION 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask one question about 
this headline that appears in one of the local papers, as long as we are 
talking about the press. The headline indicates, on the ‘basis of a 
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speech that was made in Russia today, that the “Russians have the 
ICBM on a mass production” basis. Would you care to comment on 
that? 

Secretary McE roy. I would care to comment on the content of 
the article, but not confirming what is said in the headline. Ther 
may be something that was said by Mr. Khrushchev, which was not 
included in the article, which would justify that headline, but the 
article, as I read it, simply said Mr. Khrushchev had said that they 
are now in serial production of ICBM’s. That means nothing to me 
I would judge we could say that we are in serial production of the 
ATLAS. Certainly as you start producing ICBM’s beyond your first 
prototy pes * you start producing them on a basis, which, while not quite 
like making electric irons, does proceed through an ordinary manufae- 
turing procedure so you have a progressive building up of this very 
c omplicatec l bit of equipment. That could be called serial production. 
We have been producing ATLASes on such a basis for test purposes 
for quite a long period of time. 

Mr. Lairp. The thing that concerns me is that we always seem to 
be getting this type of headline just about appropriation time each 
year. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is the cooperation we get from Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

Mr. Latrp. When I first came to Congress I remember the headlines 
in certain papers that there were submarines off the eastern coast just 
about the time we were having the Secretary of Defense up here to 
testify. 

Mr. Froop. The next thing will be vapor trails over Alaska—u- 
identified aircraft. We will get that in about 2 or 3 weeks. 

General Twrntne. It has been of great help to the military depart- 
ment. 

Secretary McEtroy. The only point I would like to make is that 
SO far Mr. Khrushchev has not cooperated with us in any other man- 
ner; nor do we control the headline writer of the Washington Star, 
so I do not think this is our fault. It just happens to be coincidence 

Mr. Sueprarp. Purely coincidental, I am sure. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you think there is any possibility that perhaps Mr. 
Khrushchev is giving you an assist in raising the budget because he 
feels perhaps this is one way the United States can head for serious 
trouble ? 

Secretary McExroy. That, of course, is a possibility. He might 
have some reason for trying to stir up the pot here with the re ealization 
that this is a matter of great public interest. That, I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Secretary, as a new member of this committee 
I have with a great deal of interest observed your remarks and listened 
to all the testimony. 


USE OF INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


T have been thinking along the same lines as Mr. Laird with regard 
to the intelligence information you have. To what extent is the 
budget determined on intelligence information ? 

Secretary McErroy. The budget is certainly based on what we 
believe to be the military requirements of this country to protect its 
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national security. One of the factors that is ground into that deter- 
mination is the intelligence as to the capabilities of the enemy. 

Mr. Liescoms. At the outset of your testimony—it was the gen- 

eral’s testimony—you mentioned that the intelligence briefing you 
oi giving us was an analysis, or a summary, of all the intelligence 
agencies in Government today. It wasall put into one briefing. 

“General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Liescome. This must be the best intelligence information we 
are able to get in this country today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lirscome. According to an answer to Mr. Laird’s question, 
you said in a few short words that you were going to improve your 
intelligence. When you improve your intelligence and find out these 
things, what should we anticipate as budgetary requirements at that 
time 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think that will necessarily change 
your budget requirements. What you will do if you improve your 
intelligence, if you develop a system of surveillance, is to confirm 
or disprove what your assumptions have been. In other words, you 
may find that your problem is greater, but you may find it is less. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Actually what you have done in preparing a budget 
such as we have before us is this: You have not only taken the in- 
telligence you have into consideration, but you have projected certain 
assumptions and built your proposed defense on that basis? 

General Twrntne. I think a good example of that is what h: appened 
tous in the last war. I think our budget one year was about $13 bil- 
lion for all the services. We thought that the Russians were going to 
demobilize as we did. Then our intelligence built up on what they 
were doing and we had to build up, and then Korea hit us. Our intel- 
ligence got. better and better and we found out they were doing all of 
these things, so we had to build up to where we are today. T hat was 
“<t ally due to intelligence information on what the Russians were 
doing. 


INTELLIGENCE ERROR IN ESTIMATING NUMBER OF BOMBERS 


Mr. Larrp. Two years ago your intelligence projection on the 
bomber was a little bit better than and twice as high as the intelli- 
gence figures that you have given us today. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Latrp. I assume in the meantime that you were able to develop 
frm, solid intelligence figures on the bombers whereas you were 
projecting the capability 2 years ago; is that correct ? 

General TwintNc. That is correct. We were convinced they were 
going on the big bomber program in large numbers. I was right in 
the middle of it. I was concerned about it. 

Mr. Larrp. So you have a tendency since you have the responsibility 
of protecting our country, of being liberal on your estimates when 
you do not have sound intelligence ? 

General Twintnc. Yes. I think the service chiefs naturally will do 
that. ; 

Secretary McExroy. It is a perfectly normal thing. As you get 
closer and closer to something that you have projected several years 
ago, you get a better and better sight on what is really going on. It 
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could happen, of course, that the Soviets would really make an ex. 
treme effort to go even higher than your intelligence thought they 
might go. But what is far more likely is you will find that they are 
doing somewhat less than what you projected they might do. You 
gave them a capacity, but you do not make any determination of what 
use they will make of that capacity. 

Mr. Fioop. Another example we heard yesterday was not an error 
on capacity but a change in their policy. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You said that you must base your objective on 
that. That is what you have done also? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT INVENTORY 


Mr. Lipescoms. Is there any way of telling at this point what your 
inventory is in the Department of Defense in all of the services— 
what you have on hand, supplies and materials ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know what portion of that is obsolete and 
what is going to be replaced? Is your inventory system good enough 
now that you have control ? 

Mr. McNeww. I would say it is quite good, although it is not 
as good as we want it. It is so vastly superior to anything we have 
had in the past that I think both the country and this committee 
should be gratified at the progress we have m: ide. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How is the cat aloging and standardization program 
coming along ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think very well. This is quite a technical 
area within the supply field, but it is one in which we have put very 
good people and we think we have gotten excellent results. The 
numbers of items in the inventory, as you well know, are incredible. 

Mr. Lrrscons. Has there been any unified system set up within the 
services ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 


SAVINGS DUE TO BETTER INVENTORY CONTROLS 


Mr. Lirescoms. Can you point to savings that have been accon- 
plished because of the standardization and cataloging? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not know whether we can prove that sav- 
ings have been made. We certainly expect that savings will be 

made. 

Mr. Suerparp. Let me tell you this, Mr. Secretary. I was recently 
on a base in California and watched the operation of a new mechani- 
cal device that we are presently leasing from IBM that very definitely 
is expediting our handling of our inventory. Because of its efficiency 
it is going to reflect back into the program the gentleman is referring 
to to a very great degree. It has already been ‘indicated by the local 
command out there appraising the situation that in the short time it 
has operated we have saved at least $1 million. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is a very specific example. I am sure 
that we could find others. I do not personally happen to know what 
they are. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. If these savings are put into effect and the budget 
remains the same, you must be putting more into defense then. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. I think it is a good example of 
improvement resulting from new techniques and better management. 

Mr. Liescoms. We are getting more defense for the dollar? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You cannot determine the level of defense is re- 
duced because the figure remains around $40 billion for fiscal year 
1960. 

Secretary McEnroy. No. Certainly you would expect us over a 
period of time to improve the efficiency of the way we use the money 
appropriated by the Congress. Technological improvements and 
better management undoubtedly have enabled us to provide more 
defense out of any given amount of money. 

Mr. Manon. The witness is excused until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Thank you. Drive carefully. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1959. 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing on the Defense budget. 
Mr. Weaver ? 
Mr. Weaver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


OBSOLETE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Secretary, one of the problems which concerns me most is the 
quick obsolescence of our ammunition. The Navy, it is my under- 
standing, has about a billion dollars’ worth of stored ammunition 
which a few years ago was considered modern but which is now being 
disposed of as obsolete. How many dollars’ worth of new missiles 
would you say now stored are already obsolete or are likely to be, like 
the REDSTONE, obsolete within a few years ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I don’t know what the figure would be, Mr. 

Weaver. I think, however, that it is only honest to say this: That the 
first generation of any new weapon is likely to be made obsolete quite 
quickly. I think for that reason a judicious program of providing an 
inventory of initial models of any new weapon would be to buy as 
closely as you can so long as you protect the national security. 
_We have already seen how successor weapons come along within 
just a couple of years. In the case of the liquid-propelled ICBM, we 
how have the ATLAS, but the TITAN will come along soon; and, 
while it will not make the ATLAS obsolete, it should nevertheless be 
asuperior weapon to the ATLAS, in our judgment. Meanwhile, we 
will continue to improve the ATLAS. The net effect of these rapid 
technological advances will be that the original models of the ATLAS 
will become, if not obsolete, at least obsolescent. 


OBSOLETE BASES 


Mr. Weaver. And right along those same lines we might say that 
nilitary bases, such as weapons, sometimes tend to become obsolete. 
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Secretary McExtroy. That can happen, and I would say this, in my 
opinion, would more likely be true, as we indicated yesterday, of ad- 
vanced airbases than it would be of advanced sea bases. We do not 
quite see the answer to the advanced naval base problem as long as 
there will be a need to deploy ships far from our shores. 

Mr. Weaver. Following up that point, there are two naval bases 
in my district which are now being closed. In that connection, I am 
referring to yiilitary bases such as those we are building for the 
ATLAS. When these better ICBM’s come along will the ATLAS 
bases be able to handle these better missiles, or will they be obsolete, 
or will it take additional expenditures to put them in order to do 
that ? 

Secretary McEtroy. While we would have to judge it in terms of 
what the replacement weapon is at that time, I would think that what 
you probably would have is modification of an existing base. One of 
the things we are doing in order to move as rapidly as possible to an 
initial operational capability on the ICBM is to provide basing ar- 
rangements which are not the absolute optimum that we would like to 
have if we had all of the time we needed. 

I am talking here now about such things as hardening and dispersal. 
The earliest bases for ATLAS will not be hardened and they will be 
somewhat less dispersed than I think we will want ultimately. As we 
get a backup capability of the hardened type we may very well come 
back to those original bases and modify them. 


MISSILE COSTS 


Mr. Weaver. In view of the fantastic cost of each of these mis- 
siles, something like $35 million, when one is fired is there anything 
from that missile that is recoverable ? 

Secretary McEtroy. There is nothing recoverable from a missile 
that has been fired. I would like to get to your figure of $35 million, 
though. 

This estimate is based on the relatively small production needed to 
test the missile and equip the presently planned force, plus the base 
construction costs. It would assume for that reason a chargeoff of 
the tremendous developmental expense against this small number. 
The cost of additional Atlas missiles on the line above the planned 
number of squadrons would be about one-fourth as much. Inci- 
dentally, that is one reason why the MINUTEMAN, which is ex- 
pected to be produced in larger numbers, should be less expensive on 
the initial cost per missile as well as a much more economical missile 
to support and maintain and keep in a state of operational readiness. 


REGULUS II 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, could you tell me in dollar values how 
many REGULUS II’s have been produced ? 

Secretary McE roy. None. 

Mr. Weaver. None at all? 

Secretary McE.troy. There are no operational missiles. There have 
been some produced for experimental testing. I would say somewhere 
about. 40. 
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Mr. Weaver. I believe you said in your statement, Mr. Secretary, 
that four submarines originally intended for use as REGULUS II 
Jaunchers are being converted to nuclear attack submarines. How 
much more does this cost.than to have started them as attack sub- 
marines in the beginning ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know, but we will supply it for the 
record if you would like us to, Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. WeAver. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Four SSG(N) originally planned as nuclear-powered guided missile submarines 
(three of which were in the fiscal year 1958 program and one in the fiscal year 
1959 program) have been redesignated as nuclear-powered fleet ASW submarines, 
SS(N). 

The total cost of the four SSG(N) was estimated at $258,224,000. The esti- 
mated cost to complete the four submarines as fleet ASW submarines (SS(N)), 
is $204,624,000. Approximately $53,600,000 is recoverable as savings. 

The equivalent cost of four nuclear-powered fleet ASW submarines, initially 
designed as SS(N), is $196 million. 

Thus, it will now cost $204,624,000 to complete these SSG(N) submarines as 
SS(N), compared with the $196 million they would have cost if they had been 
started as SS(N). 


ADDITIONAL USES FOR POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Weaver. Six POLARIS submarines already have been started ; 
three more will be started in 1960, and three more in 1961. 

If, after the first six are delivered, we find a new and better weapon 
than the POLARIS, can these subs then be used for something else ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think we had better take that one and either 
supply it for the record or suggest that the Navy when it comes up 
here be prepared to discuss that. 

Mr. Weaver. Perhaps they can be converted to some money value. 

Secretary McE.troy. Would you rather have it supplied in written 
form or get it from the Navy? 

Mr. Weaver. For the record will be fine. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The POLARIS submarine could be used effectively for many other fleet mis- 
sions without conversion. Moderate alterations could greatly increase its effec- 
tiveness for some other missions. However, the approach in the POLARIS 
program has been to design and develop the weapon envelope toward the state 
of technical art for 19638 and build toward this in order to produce a weapon 
system which would not be obsolescent soon after it becomes operational. Full 
allowance for growth potential has been taken in the weapon system. 


COST OF POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Weaver. If by 1965 or 1966 the POLARIS, for example, should 
become obsolete, about what will this experiment have cost us? 

Secretary McEiroy. We have committed to date approximately a 
billion and one-half dollars and that does not include, as I recall it, 
1960 ; that is through fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Show what we have spent, what we have committed, 
and what we have appropriated for the POLARIS program, and also 
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what is contained in the current budget and what is anticipated in 
the 1961 budget. 

Secretary McEtroy. We would not know on the 1961 budget. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FLeEet BAuuistic MiIssrLteE PRoGRAM 


The fiscal year 1960 budget submission includes the following estimates for the 
fleet ballistic missile program: 
Million 
New obligational authority $611.6 
AOI = RO i Ew ectn lances dagen ea seid ae 905. 8 
I OE el i ete a beelieeda deh cegemsmetge ale 852. 1 
The following totals cover the period fiscal years 1956-59, from the start of 
the POLARIS program through the current fiscal year: 
Billion 
Appropriations ie rpc sece tte AL 12 $2. 064 
TES eee oe : 1. 694 
NN steal ees oe . 7466 


1The fiscal year 1956 program ($20.75 million) and a portion of the fiscal year 1957 
funds for the fleet ballistic missile program were oriented toward the liquid-propollant 
ship-based JUPITER missile system. 

2 Of the fiscal year 1959 appropriations ($1,389 million), $300 million is to be applied to 
the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Secretary McExroy. It might be well to state something that I am 
sure you are fully aware of ; with every weapon we buy, the minute you 
put it into the inventory, it is on its way to being succeeded by some- 
thing that you hope will be better. That is the pressure on you, to keep 
trumping your own ace. This goes on in all fields of weapons develop- 
ment. The best that you can hope for, of course, is that you are far 
enough ahead in your technology so that when you create a weapon it 
will not be obsolete by tomorrow. You hope it will have a reasonable 
life. 


ACCURACY OF POLARIS 


Mr. Weaver. This next question prompted me to ask the preceding 
question. Does the Navy have any assurance of pinpoint accuracy of 
the POLARIS in view of the extreme difficulty in achieving such 
accuracy with land-based missiles, such as ATLAS ? 

Secretary McEnroy. My scientific advisers, I would like to say, 
have been looking at this independent of the Navy, and in consulta- 
tion with the scientists in the Navy. They believe that the necessary 
accuracy is an entirely achievable objective. When you say “pinpoint- 
ing,” I presume you mean within a sufficient distance of your target 
objective so that you can destroy your target. It is a technically difi- 
cult thing. 

Mr. Weaver. Does this budget provide enough so that our pentomic 
divisions will actually be able to practice with their new weapons, 
fire them, or will they go into battle, if it comes to that, with good 
organization and good “theoretical knowledge but no practic: al ex- 
perience in actually using the weapons? 

Secretary McExroy. They will all have training on the ranges. 


STRENGTH OF RUSSIAN ENEMY 


Mr. Weaver. On the subject of Russian potential, how strong are 
they in an economic-military sense? In other words, can they con- 
tinue to produce guns and missiles without overreaching themselves 
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and then fail to produce the consumer goods the Kremlin is boasting 
about ¢ 

Secretary McE.roy. To me that is a very basic question in all of 
this. The answer to your question must start out with an analysis of 
the comparative ability of the two economies to produce goods. 

We know that our production, our gross national product, as a 
country is substantially above that of ‘Russia. I think the figures 
are about 21% or 3 times the GNP of the U.S.S.R. 

However, the question then is how much of this product is used 
for consumption, which means the standard of living of the people. 
We know that in this country a muc ‘h greater percentage of our total 
output of goods and services is used to maintain and improve the 
standard of living of our people. Russia donates a much smaller 
percentage of all the goods and services that is used for the living 
standards of its people. 

The other aspect of the production picture is, what proportion of 
their output and what proportion of our output is used for military 
purposes, and further, what proportion of their output is used for in- 
vestment—capital facilities, tools, factories, and so on, for increasing 
production still further, as compared to what proportion of our output 
isused for capital investment. 

It is diflicult to say precisely, what the Soviets are doing because 
of differences in their budget structure and national accounting but it 
seems clear that the Russians have been using a much higher propor- 
tion of their total output for military purposes and for additional 
production facilities. 

Mr. Weaver. What percentage would you say the Russians are 
devoting to their military production ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think we will have to get that one for you. 
Imade a talk on this general subject last June. 

Mr. Weaver. It must be a large percentage because they do not 
have agricultural machinery, do not have cars to the extent that we do. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, and they are building substan- 
tially increased capacity, building dams, all of which comes within 
the range of what I call capital facilities. The successful completion 
of these would, of course, permit still further increases in production 
inthe future. 

From the standpoint of their military expenditures, we think they 
are spending on their military, in dollar terms, about what we are 
spending on ours. They are doing this from an economy which pro- 
duces only about 40 percent of the total output of goods and services 
that we have in this country. 

I can give you a rough calculation on this point. In this country we 
will have thiz vear somewhere around $460 billion to $480 billion of 
gross national },,oduct. If you figure we are taking somewhere around 
$45 billion or $46 billion for our total major national security pro- 
grams, which includes atomic energy, which in our opinion should be 
construed as practically 100 percent military, and the military assist- 
ance program, it would fall somewhere in the range of 9 to 10 percent. 
On the same basis you would have to say in Russia, then, it would be 
about 21/4 times that, or about 25 per cent. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Secretary, there is a very basic policy question 
with our Government at the present time with regard to trade with 
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the Soviet bloc. Just last night I read that Assistant Secretary Dillon 
of the State Department was suggesting that we trade refrigerators, 
automobiles, and household appliances and things with the Soviet 
Government. 

When we trade even domestic things, does this not give Soviet 
Russia a chance to build un their war potential ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Not that kind of goods, in my opinion, be- 
cause they have to trade us something for that, and presumably it is 
the kind of thing we can use, and that pretty nearly has to mean some 
kind of raw material that we require such as chrome, asbestos, or 
something of that sort. 

In fact. my own belief is that the real indication of a relaxation 
in the cold war will come when Russia gives some indication that it 
is willing to have its peonle start to enjoy such things as electric re- 
frigerators, washing machines, and what we think of as consumer 
goods. This is good not only for the Russian people, but for us, 
because whatever thev take ont of their productive capacity is not 
then available for making military goods. 

Mr. Tarscomr. If they do not take out of their economy to make 
these kinds of things, they will switch it over to a military production. 

Secretary McErroy. But they have to trade us something which 
thev do take out of their economy, so that in effeet—— 

Mr. Lipscomr. This is why, in my opinion 

Senator McExrroy. They would like us to finance these things. If 
we finance them and give them credits, then I agree with what you 
are saying that all we are doing is giving them something more for 
their people without causing it to come out of their economy right 
away. 

But if they have to shin us some kind of goods, then whatever they 
ship us is not available either for use in their country for war goods 
or facilities to manufacture war goods or for trading with other 
conntries. 

Mr. Liescompn. Is it not a well-known basic fact at the present time 
that they have very little to offer us or offer any country in the way 
of trade which would lessen their ability to manufacture war goods! 

Senator McEtroy. I think you have to assume that so long as they 
are producing anything in excess of what they need in their own 
economy, that they will try to trade with any country for whatever 
they do need in their economy. 

If they do not trade their exportable items to us for refrigerators 
presumably they will try to trade these items to Egvnt for cotton or 
to Ceylon for rubber. If you take them ont of the T7.S.S.R. for our 
refrigerators they are not available for trading to Egypt for cotton or 
to Ceylon for rubber. 

Mr. Larscomr. This is a very basic policy which should not be taken 
lightly. I hope all the peonle involved. the State Department. the 
Defense Department. the Commerce Denartment. take » eood hard 
look at this before we start moving in the direction of Soviet trade 
too fast. 

Secretary McEnroy. This is a little bit outside, in fact quite a ways 
outside. of our responsibility. While we would he consulted from the 
standpoint of the effect of any relaxation of trade restrictions on the 
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Russian capability militarily, that is the extent to which we would 
come into the situation that you are talking about. 

Mr. Liescoms. I think you have a big responsibility because some- 
times State and Commerce move in a direction which is more in their 
feld and forget the security factors involved. 

Secretary McE.roy. We are always consulted on these matters. 

Mr. Liescoms. I hope you speak loudly and long if it will affect our 
security. 

Secretary McExroy. Weare not shy. 


WEAPONS AVAILABLE TO NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 


Mr. Weaver. Are enough of the new weapons being made available 
to the guards and Reserves to make them really combat ready in case 
of emergency ¢ 

Secretary McE roy. I would say “Yes,” although if you want to 
follow that question up with the individual services I hope you will 
do so. 

As an example of what I am saying, in the Air National Guard 
you have virtually nothing now but jet fighter aircraft, many of which 
are rather new types. ‘This to me is a fairly remarkable step-up in 
capability. 

In the Army National Guard you have by design a selection of 
certain units for ready capability, and those are more completely 
supplied with weapons. I think you have six divisions which are 
considered really in a Ready Reserve status and the balance are in a 
second echelon type of Reserve status. 

Is that about right, General Twining ? 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. I am approximately right. 

Mr. Weaver. What, then, would be the relationship of the National 
Guard and the Army Reserve to our active ground forces in the event 
ofamission? Where would they be? 

Secretary McExroy. I will ask General Twining. 

General Twinine. In the Air Force some of the National Guard 
units would remain right here in the air defense, move right in such 
as the regular active units, and take over air defense roles. 

The Reserve and the Air Force are being equipped with medium- 
range transports, C-119’s. In the Army some of the Reserves would 
move in as replacements to fill up active divisions and right behind 
that mobilization there would be Army Reserve and National Guard 
divisions coming in to augment the Army’s regular force. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, they would be integrated to be com- 
pletely unified 

General Twinrne. The plan is all set. It would be interesting to get 
that from General White and General Taylor It is very interesting 
and it is improving all the time. Reserves are coming along. 

Secretary McExroy. Our concept is this, Mr. Weaver: Where we 
previously thought we had a lot of time to prepare these Reserve 
and National Guard divisions, our position now is that the forces 
you do not have in a ready posture immediately are not likely to sit 
non the game very much. The Organized Reserve divisions will 
not be needed unless it turns out to be a pretty long hassel. 
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USE OF RESERVES 


Mr. Weaver. It is very possible that the Reserves would be used 
more completely in limited action. Is that not so? 

Secretary McE1roy. Yes, if you think a limited action could really 
take place which would require more than your Marines and the 
Active Army. 

Mr. Weaver. That is according to the statement that if a number 
of limited-war situations develop, more than you would expect— 

General Twrntnc. Understand, too, that in all the services many 
Reserves have mobilization assignments. They may not. be goi 
to combat units, but they have to fill key positions. They have ‘those 
assignments and are working on them and training on them in peace. 
time. When called, they go right into those billets. In the Navy their 
ships sometimes run at 80 percent strength or 85 percent strength. 
They would want to fill those up, and Reserves already earmarked 
fill up those ships for combat duty. 

Secretary McEtroy. Many of the NIKE battalions now are being 
manned by Army National Guard units, and I mean on a regular 
basis. 

General Twrntne. And fighter interceptors, too. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS REAL ESTATE 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, in disposing of surplus property, has 
the military adopted any policies which make the impact of such 
disposal as easy as possible on the local economy? I refer particu 
larly to land where a large installation is being closed. Is any effort 
made to do so slowly, piecemeal, so that small buyers can buy the 
land, or is the matter simply turned over toGSA? 

Secretary McErroy. There is a regular routine on this which is 
required by law. We know when a large installation is closed it may 
have an impact on the local community which is sometimes pretty 
severe. Not infrequently the larger installations : are in areas in which 
the nearby communities are fairly small. This is in the very nature 
of such things because you need large amounts of acreage—and large 
amounts of acreage are not in or near the cities but out in the coun- 
try. All around these installations facilities and small communities 
spring up and there is a substantial increase in the number of people 
in the area. 

Disposal of Government property is the obligation of the General 
Services Administration. Exactly how they proceed I cannot tell 
you, but I will say that we attempt. because of our concern about the 
impact on the community, to work this thing through in a way whieh 
gives the people involved enough time to adjust and make some plans. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, with the new organization within the 
Pentagon, can you estimate whether this new setup has saved money: 
and if you think it has could you place a dollar value on it? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think there has been time to effect 
savings of any major proportions up to this time. However, I believe 
that there will be savings and I think they can be quite substantial, 
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principally in the direction of a more orderly development of new 

weapons through better overall supervision and direction of the 
research and engineering program which should be supplied by the 

newly authorized Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

There has been some coordination in this area in the past, but our 
real problem is to avoid getting started on research programs that 
are duplicative, ov erlapping x, or of marginal usefulness, 

Once a thing gets moving down the ‘road, it is very hard to stop it. 

Mr. Weaver. That is true in government generally. 

Secretary McK roy. That is right. Then you get contractors in- 
volved, vested interests, and all kinds of other considerations which 
you understand. The thing that is important in order to avoid get- 
ting into duplication and waste is to think it through right at the very 
beginning. My own belief is that our best chance . for savings will be 
in this ar I think, however, that another major benefit w rill accrue 
to us dace we should also have substantially improved efficiency. 
Whether that results in money savings may not be as important as the 
greater effectiveness of our efforts in the research and development 
field. 

Mr. Wraver. Would there be any studies underway now, Mr. Sec- 
retary, Which would lead to further unification, perhaps, or a further 
reduction of costs within the Department ? 

Secretary McExroy. There are many things that we have under 
constant review for the further reduction of costs, and we will con- 
tinue to work on those, I am sure, as long as good questions like this 
are asked by committees. I feel sure that members of this committee 
will continue to ask such questions and I think you will find the same 
lesire to cooperate on the part of anyone who is Secretary of Defense. 

We do not have any specific actions under consideration at the pres- 
ent time for any further reorganization. 

Mr. Wraver. Mr. Secretary, I have heard the figure $5 billion a 
year in savings could be gained through a real effort at unification. 
Would you have e any comment on that ? 

Secretary McEtroy. My comment would be that we are making a 
ral effort at unification, but I would have to have someone itemize 
t for me as to how that $5 billion would turn up before I would 
believe it. 

Mr. Weaver. I believe that concludes my questions. I want to 
thank you and General Twining and the members of your staff for 
im excellent presentation during the time I have been here with this 
committee. You have expressed things in a very clear and frank and 
reassuring manner, at least to me. 

Thank you very much. 

Secretary McErroy. Thank you, Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Weaver has asked you some very 
good questions. You have done a very able job in the last 3 or 4 days 
sponding to any and all questions. You have a very broad under- 
standing, in my judgment, of our defense problems. 


SOVIET CHALLENGE IN INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC FIELDS 


However, you cannot give specific and precise answers to all these 
profound questions that are presented to you, and in my opinion some 
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of your answers were a bit fuzzy and inconclusive, although I think 
you did as well as anyone else could have done under the circumstances, 

When you talk about a comparison of the United States of America 
versus the Soviet Union in the field of industry and economic develop. 
ment, you are in an important field, one highly significant, and you 
cannot properly evaluate a defense budget unless you have some pretty 
strong convictions and considerable knowledge in this particular field, 

What can our opponents do? 

I wish, when you get your statement, you would check your facts, 
check your figures, and give us the best picture you can of how you 
view the industrial and scientific and engineering posture today of 
the Soviet Union and of the future. 

Secretary McExroy. Very well. 

Mr. Manon. I don’t want you to write a book, but I would like 
to have you give us a better picture than you have been able to give us, 

Secretary Wilson was always very interested in this particular field, 
I think the American people are increasingly more interested in this 
because it is so very significant. 

We talk a lot about the Soviet Union closing the gap from the 
standpoint of military weapons, jet airplanes, missiles, and other 
weapons. 

There are those who believe, as I do, that the Soviet Union repre 
sents a tremendous challenge today economically to the United States, 
but that tomorrow and the day after tomorrow she will represent 4 
much greater challenge. 

The Soviet Union has been not only closing the gap militarily, but 
the Soviet Union has been closing the gap from the standpoint of indus- 
trial potential. 

For example, in the production of steel the Soviet Union percentage- 
wise is developing faster than the United States, and this is so in other 
fields. 

Without objection T shall take some excerpts from a speech by Mr. 
Allen Dulles on this very subject of the U.S. Chamber of Commeree 
and insert them in the record at this point. I think it is important 
that the American people wake up to the seriousness of the challenge 
which confronts us in this competitive world. Iknow that the Defens 
Department and this committee must give very serious and deep con: 
sideration to the problems involved here. 

With that as a background will you undertake to supply additional 
information in regard to this problem ? 

Secretary McExroy. If you take the speech of Mr. Allen Dulles 
then you will take what I would have taken as my source, Mr. Chait 
man, because I think it covers exactly the same ground. 

Mr. Manon. He did a beautiful job. 

Secretary McExroy. Of course. 

Mr. Manon. That was a speech to the U.S. Chamber of Commertt 
last year. 

Secretary McExroy. I remember it very well. 

Mr. Manon. We will supply for the record at least in part that 
speech. When the record comes to you you can treat this subject a 


you think best. It ought to be treated and it should be done here 
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(The speech follows :) 


ADDRESS BY ALLEN W. DULLES, DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE TO THE 46TH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., ON KHRUSHCHEV’s CHALLENGE 


The subject for your meeting today, ‘Dimensions of the International Peril 
Facing Us,” is a particuiarly appropriate one for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. With its membership of 2% million businessmen, your 
organization occupies a key position of influence in our Nation’s approach to 
international as well as domestic problems. 

It is also a timely subject for you to be considering. Today the Soviet Union, 
through its very vocal leader, Khrushchev, is directly challenging the United 
States in the tields of industrial development and foreign trade and aid as well 
as in military matters. The other day he remarked, ‘““l’o the slogan that says, 
‘Let us arm,’ we reply with the slogan, ‘Let us trade.’ ”’ 

The economic challenge is a dual one. They are setting goals for their own 
domestic production to compete directly with our own and to quote their words, 
“to get ahead of us in the economic race.” The other phase of their challenge 
is through their foreign economic penetration program. 

I shall discuss both of these challenges. But before doing so, I shall analyze 
briefly the development of Soviet policy over recent years, as this, I feel, helps 
to explain why they have turned to the economic and industrial fields to pro- 
mote their long range international policies. 

In the immediate postwar period, Stalin relied on military and paramilitary 
action and the military threat as the chief weapons for the advancement of 
Soviet aims. 

It was with military force that the Soviet took over and established their con- 
trol in the European satellites and repressed the democratic forms of govern- 
ment which tried to find root immediately after the war. It is with military oc- 
cupation force and the threat of force that they still hold their position in cen- 
tral Europe. 

Then in Iran, in Greece, and at Berlin in the early postwar years, it was force 
and the threat of force that was used in the attempt to break down the free 
world defenses. Through the Marshall plan and our growing military prepared- 
ness following Korea, this threat was contained in the West; but China was 
overrun by the Communists and Northern Vietnam taken. 

These and other military and subversive maneuvers alerted the free world 
to the dangers of Stalin’s policies. Our countermeasures tended to make them 
counterproductive. Stalin was posthumously discredited by Khrushchev. 
Stalin's programs were generally repudiated by his successors who literally 
trembled at the risk he had taken at a time when the Soviet had no atomic 
capability to match our own. It is well, however, that Khrushchev’s ruthless 
repression of liberty in Hungary with Soviet troops should stanu as a re- 
minder to us that Stalinist tactics may at any time be revived if the Soviet 
Union feels its vital interests are affected. 

Today we face the subtler policies of Nikita Khrushchev. Will they be more 
or less effective than the Stalin policies in achieving the overall aims of inter- 
national communism ? 

Of course, I do not mean to discount the seriousness of the Soviet military 
threat or its challenge in the scientific and technical fields on which advanced 
Weapons systems depend. But as I see it, under its present policies, the U.S.S.R. 
does not intend to use its military power in such a way as to risk general war. 
They have a healthy respect for our retaliatory capability. 

Furthermore, the Soviet success with sputniks and in the field of ballistic 
Missiles has well alerted us to the military danger and our missile and other 
programs are receiving top priorities. We must, however, be ever watchful 
of the Soviet emphasis on the military applications of science and technology in 
order to anticipate any attempts at a breakthrough which would change the 
balance of military power. 

Barring such a possibility, it is most probable that the fateful battles of the 
= war will, in the foreseeable future, be fought in the economic and subversive 

enas, 

To understand the seriousness of the Soviet economic threat, it is essential to 
understand the Soviet economic and industrial base on which they are developing 
their economic penetration program. 
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Since 1928 the Soviet Union has developed rapidly from a predominantly agri. 
cultural and industrially underdeveloped country to the second largest economy 
in the world. Forced draft industrialization, emphasizing heavy industry, wag 
carried out by Stalin to prevent, to quote his words, another beating of backward 
Russia by the more economically advanced capitalist countries. Forced draft 
industrialization continues in Russia today, and now the emphasis is more posi- 
tive; namely, to meet Khrushchev’s goal of “catching up and surpassing the 
United States in per capita production within the shortest possible historical 
period of time.” This theme is being used not only as internal propaganda but 
also to propagate the Soviet faith abroad. 

Comparison of the economies of the United States and the U.S.S.R. in terms 
of total production of goods and services indicates the U.S.S.R.’s rapid progress, 

Whereas Soviet gross national product was about 33 percent that of the United 
States in 1950, by 1956 it had increased to about 40 percent, and by 1962 it may 
be about 50 percent of our own. This means that the Soviet economy has been 
growing, and is expected to continue to grow through 1962, at a rate roughly 
twice that of the economy of the United States. Annual growth overall has been 
running between 6 and 7 percent, annual growth of industry between 10 and 2 
percent. 

These rates of growth are exceedingly high. They have rarely been matched 
in other States except during limited periods of postwar rebuilding. 

A dollar comparison of U.S.S.R. and U.S. gross national product in 1956 reveals 
that consumption—or what the Soviet consumer received—was less than half 
of total production. It was over two-thirds of the total in the United States. In- 
vestment, on the other hand, as a proportion of GNP in the U.S.S.R., was signif- 
eantly higher than in the United States. Furthermore, investment funds in the 
U.S.S.R. were plowed back primarily into expansion of electric power, the metal 
lurgical base, and into the producer goods industries. In these fields, it was over 
80 percent of actual U.S. investment in 1956, and in 1958, will probably exceed 
our own. Defense expenditures, as a proportion of GNP in the U.S.S.R., were 
significantly higher than in the United States; in fact about double. 

Soviet industrial production in 1956 was about 40 percent as large as that of 
the United States. However, Soviet heavy industry was proportionately larger 
than this overall average, and in some instances the output of specific industries 
already approached that of the United States. Output of coal in the U.S.SR 
was about 70 percent of that of the United States, output of machine tools about 
double our own and steel output about half. 

Since 1956 Soviet output has continued its rapid expansion. In the first 
quarter of 1958, Soviet industrial production was 11 percent higher than a year 
ago. In comparison, the Federal Reserve Board index shows a decline of ll 
percent in the United States. 

According to available statistics, in the first quarter of 1958, the Sino-Soviet 
bloc has for the first time surpassed the United States in steel production. The 
3-month figures show that the U.S.S.R. alone turned out over 75 percent of the 
steel tonnage of the United States. 

A recession is an expensive luxury. Its effects are not confined to our own 
shores. Soviet propagandists have had a field day in recent months, pounding 
away at American free enterprise. 

Every Soviet speech, magazine article, or radio broadcast beamed to the under 
developed nations plays up and exaggerates our economic difficulties. The wr 
committed millions are being told by the Communists: “See, we told you 80. 
Crises and unemployment are inevitable under capitalism. Communism is the 
only true road to social progress.” Our economy is giving the Communists & 
propaganda target as damaging, and I trust, as transitory as their own sputniks 

Continued Soviet industrial growth has had a counterpart in increased trade 
with the free world. Over the past 2 years, their trade with the West has beet 
moving ahead far more rapidly than it has within the bloc itself. About 7 
percent of the U.S.S.R.’s increase in nonbloc trade in 1957 was with the indus 
trial nations of Western Europe and, under agreements such as that just col- 
cluded with Germany, will expand still more. 

Recent speeches by Soviet leaders—Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and Deputy Foreigt 
Minister Zahkarov—stress the U.S.8.R.’s desire to expand trade with the free 
world. Mikoyan, for example, said that the U.S.S.R. is “confident that with 
the establishment of normal trade relations a significant forward step will 
taken along the road leading to the establishment of cooperative relations b¢ 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States.” This month, Zahkarov t 
the United Nations’ Economic Commission for Europe that western trade minis 
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ters should devote their energies to bringing about a long-run increase in East- 
West trade. 

Soviet capabilities to export petroleum and metals—aluminum, tin, zinc, and 
ferroalloys—is increasing. The U.S.S.R. is already a supplier in a few tradi- 
tional western metal markets. Over the years the U.S.S.R. may well become 
a major source of many such industrial necessities to Western Europe. 

This seems particularly likely if Khrushchev’s 1972 commodity goals prove to 
be realistic. 

Take, for example, petroleum. By 1972 the Soviets plan to produce as much 
crude oil as we in the United States do today. Even allowing for substantial 
increases in domestic consumption, they could export about 2 million barrels a 
day. Today, all of Western Europe consumes about 3 million barrels a day. 

A start has already been made on the pipeline needed to bring the crude oil 
from the Ural-Volga Basin to the Baltic. 

Soviet ability to use trade as a weapon to advance its political aims will 
increase in a direct ratio to their success in realizing their economic goals. 

For example, once they have penetrated western European markets to the 
extent that these markets become substantially dependent on Soviet industrial 
raw materials, they will have available a new and formidable weapon of economic 
warfare. By withholding supplies, by capriciously raising prices, or by dumping 
commodities, the Soviets in effect will have a seat at the council table of the 
great industrial nations of Europe. 

During the Suez Canal crisis, we saw a brief glimpse of Soviet capabilities to 
grant or withold economic favors through the forms of its own petroleum exports. 
The increase in sales of metals and petroleum to free world countries, which 
moved sharply upward in 1958 is not an economic flash in the pan. It is a 
reflection of growing Soviet industrial capacity. 

Further, their governmental setup is well adapted to waging economic as well 
as political warfare. They have no budgetary controls when it comes to divert- 
ing funds to particularly urgent national policies. There need be no prior 
consultations with parliaments or the people. 

This, briefly described, is the Soviet economic base and foreign trade program, 
as we analyze it today. It is to this base that Moscow is adding its foreign 
economic pentration deals designed to wean to its camp the uncommitted and 
newly developing areas of the world. 

It is important at the outset to note that Soviet credits and grants are not 
limited to those countries, where there is an early prospect of acceptance of 
Communist doctrine. 

Of the $2 billion of development and military aid extended by the Sino-Soviet 
bloe over the past 3 years—and this is exclusive of intrabloe aid which is a 
substantial drain on Soviet economy—large sums have gone to countries which 
are not now in the Soviet camp. 

Let us get down to cases: In Egypt the Communist Party was outlawed at the 
time of the bloc’s original military aid offers in 1955. Despite repeated crack- 
downs on Communist elements within the country since that time the U.S.S.R. 
concluded a major $175 million economic aid program with Egypt in 1957. 

Communist influence in Syria has been reduced following its membership in the 
United Arab Republic in February of this year—even to the point where Khalid 
Bakdash, the leading Arab Communist, fled the country. But the U.S.S.R. is 
going ahead with its $170 million economic aid program and continues to supply 
arms under agreements worth $100 million. The magnitude of this and other 
nilitary programs raises the question as to who may be the eventual user of these 
arms. 

The list of examples can be extended. Afghanistan is a monarchy. The 
Imam of Yemen is an absolute ruler. Both are recipients of large Soviet-aid 
programs. 

Soviet bloc economic penetration of Yemen provides a striking instance of 
the use of trade and aid as an investment in disorder. 

Yemen is strategically located at the entrance to the Red Sea from the Gulf 
of Aden. It commands one entrance to all Suez Canal traffic; the oil moving 
westward, as well as goods moving from Europe to the Fast. 

Soviet overtures were appealing to the Imam because the bloe was willing to 
supply him with arms, while the West would not. Arms in Yemini hands on 
the scale contemplated can only create more trouble in the Middle East. They 
Will fan the Imam’s dispute with the British and with local Sultanates over the 
borders of the Aden Protectorate. 
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The Soviets were quick to sense the opportunity to create disorder by giving 
aid to Yemen. They moved quickly. In less than 2 years, this small country 
of some 4 millions of people has been granted $80 million in credits. Addi- 
tional offers of over $20 million are currently outstanding. Arms valued at 
$30 million have been delivered. A Soviet and Czech military mission of some 
65 advisers is currently in Yemen for training assistance. 

Even the Red Chinese have joined in with an offer of a loan of $15 million, 
If all proposed projects are carried out, the Communists will play a key role in 
Yemen’s economic as well as military development. 

The Communists have no interest rate problems. They have no legislative 
restrictions. The U.S.S.R. has developed an attractitve package credit deal— 
long-term loans, generally for 12 years; 2% percent interest rates ; repayment in 
Surplus commodities; and room for bargaining on prices. They have devoted 
much effort to the native language training of the technicians they send with 
their aid to the newly developing nations. 

Though the Communists eschew capitalist types of business organizations in 
their own country, they make liberal use of them abroad. 

One of the most important of these is the Bank of China. It is a primary 
source of funds to the 12 million Chinese in Southeast Asia. These loans, con- 
trolled from Peiping, often require appropriate gestures of support to the Com- 
munist regime in China. 

Branches of the bank throughout the East promote the export and sale of 
Chinese Communist goods in the area. They also collect a vast store of economic 
and political information, both openly and by clandestine means. 

In Paris, for its European business, the Soviet use a commercial bank called 
the Banque Commerciale pour l'Europe du Nord. It often serves as agent for 
effecting sales of Soviet gold in London and on the Continent and is the means 
through which Soviet credits are transferred to the satellites. It also maintains 
a widespread system of correspondent relationships with banking institutions 
throughout Europe and in this hemisphere and is one of the chief instruments 
for the financing of Soviet trade with the West and for obtaining information 
on trade opportunities. 

In Latin America, there are a number of Communist front or bloc associated 
organizations actively campaigning for closer commercial ties with the bloc. In 
Brazil, one of these has been offering to import and sell Russian automobiles at 
ridiculously low prices. When this fell through, it offered to import a complete 
auto factory from the U.S.S.R. While neither offer may have been serious, they 
had considerable propaganda value. 

On a worldwide basis, the Soviet Union presents itself as eager to do business 
on terms attractive to the customer. 

Moscow’s foreign aid program has particular appeal in the undeveloped coun- 
tries because Russia until so recently was an undeveloped country itself. For 
some reason the recently liberated countries seem to feel that the Kremlin has 
found a new and magic formula for quick industrialization which is the hallmark 
of becoming a modern state to many of these countries. They recognize Ameri- 
can economic and industrial leadership in the world but they feel that the demo- 
cratic process of economic development may be too slow. 

Soviet propaganda charges that it took the West 150 years to achieve indus 
trially what the Soviets have built in a generation. In the newly developing 
countries, the drive for economic betterment has become a crusade, not always 
based on reason. 

Also these countries feel that we in the United States are far ahead of them 
and that while they may aspire eventually to an economy something like that 
of the Soviet Union, they cannot, in the foreseeable future, hope to reach the high 
standards of living of this country. 

Factors such as these give a particular appeal to overtures from the Soviet 
Union. They are not able to see the invisible strings which are tied in with 
Soviet offers nor do they understand the subtle implications of Soviet subversive 
penetration which is a part of every economic package. 

Each time that I prepare a summary of any phase of Soviet activities, whether 
it be in their domestic industrial development, their foreign economic exploita- 
tion activities, or their military defense preparations, I am impressed by the 
efforts which the Soviet make to keep secret the details of their operations. 

If their motives in the military, industrial and economic fields, are, as they 
claim, peaceful and defensive, why should this be the case? Why are we not 
entitled, before we accept their protestations regarding peaceful coexistence, to 
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ask that there should be a franker disclosure of their activities—something com- 
parable to the disclosure made by the free countries of the world? 

For example, before their recent offer of a suspension of nuclear testing, they 
themselves had just completed a series of nuclear tests, concentrating a great 
number of tests in a short period of time. For example, three tests occurred 
within a single 2-day period in an unprecedented burst of activity. This was 
done behind a cover of secrecy except for announcements that our Government 
itself made of the Soviet tests. But, by and large, their activities in nuclear 
testing remain quite unknown particularly in those countries which are being 
filled with Soviet propaganda against testing. 

The nature of their military aid programs such as I have described about 
have, by and large, been kept as secret as the Soviet could manage. An even 
tighter veil of secrecy is kept around almost all phases of their military estab- 
lishment. 

The details of our own aid programs as well as of defense expenditures and 
military production, with few exceptions, are available to the world through 
our newspapers. In contrast, the Soviet release only the annual ruble total 
of what they call defense spending. 

It is our best estimate that the announced Soviet defense budget as published 
to the world actualy covers little more than half of the rubles they are now put- 
ting into military activities. 

As long as this secrecy remains a cardinal tenet of Soviet practice it is ex- 
tremely difficult to accept Soviet protestations of a desire for peaceful relations 
as expressing their real intentions. 

It is true, and it is an encouraging sign, that exchanges of visits are being 
arranged, particularly in the cultural, technical, and academic fields. This may 
well help to a better mutual understanding but that under standing will be very 
incomplete until it is broadened to a point where the barriers of secrecy are re- 
moved. It is this very secrecy which makes meaningful agreements so diffi- 
cult to reach. 

One answer to Khrushchev’s challenge to us should be a renewed challenge to 
them, as in the President’s open sky proposal, to put an end to secrecy which 
breeds suspicion and doubt. 

Undoubtedly one of the reasons for secrecy is to hide from the world some 
of the problems which the Soviet Union faces. 

In the analysis I have given above, I have stressed their very real achieve- 
ments, their growing power, and their rapid rate of progress. These factors 
we must not underestimate. However, the realization of many of the goals they 
have set depends on resolving some very real obstacles to success. 

For example, Khrushchev has repeatedly promised his people startling im- 
provements in the quality of their diet. The realization of these dreams rests 
on a precarious agricultural base, whose crops over large areas, as we saw in 
1957, are vulnerable to serious drought. Further, Khrushchev has brought the 
antigeneticist Lysenko back into favor, a theorist whose plant and animal 
breeding ideas are regarded as nonsense by all competent Western scientists. 

They are now engaged in a massive reorganization of the control of their 
industry and this move toward decentralization has built-in, long-run dangers for 
any dictatorship such as that of the Kremlin today. 

The myth of collective leadership has been abandoned and there are signs 
today of a reversal to a harsher line with consequences of a far-reaching nature. 
Khrushchev, despite his gregarious characteristics, as he assumes new posi- 
tions of power and eliminates his rivals, becomes more and more an isolated 
and lonely figure. 

As they enter into the field of international trade on a major scale they 
lack a convertible currency. They must rely on the device of settling interna- 
tional balances in sterling or dollars. In essence, most of their trade must re- 
main On something approaching a barter basis. The ruble is not an interna- 
tional currency and within wide ranges its value is a matter of speculation, 
varying from the official rate of around 20 cents to a purchasing value of around 
10 cents, to a quoted value for ruble notes in the Swiss market of only a few 
‘ents. But, of course, this latter rate is due to the fact that ruble currency 
fn neither be legally imported into nor exported from the Soviet Union. 

Possibly today the most acute problem facing Khrushchev is that of meeting 
the growing demands of the Russian consumer for a greater share in the over- 
all production of the Soviet Union. With a gross national product of around 
40 percent of our own, they put into the military sector a national effort roughly 
Comparable to our own, leaving only a modest share for consumer goods. 
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If the Kremlin responds to popular pressures, they will be forced to give mom 
and more to the consumer. This trend has already started. The Russians haye 
somewhat improved living standaids and the national output of such consumer 
goods as TV sets and washing machines has been stepped up. Some former ar. 
mament plants are now producing civilian goods. 

All this may help to develop a society where people will have more opporty- 
nity to satisfy the individual yearning for a fuller life. Economic betterment, 
added to the massive educational system they have already installed, may help 
to build up generations of people more and more inclined to question the bagie 
tenets of a totalitarian philosophy and less willing to tolerate the autocratic 
forms of government under which they are living. 

Under Khrushchev there has been, undoubtedly, some relaxations of the old 
Stalinist police system, but every two steps in advance seem to be followed by 
one step backward as they wrestle with the problem of reconciling a measure of 
freedom with the stern line of Communist doctrine and discipline. 

The fact that the leadership of the U.S.S.R. faces these very real problems is 
however, no excuse whatever for complacency on our part. During and since the 
war, their leadership has faced even more serious problems and has surmounted 
them. The economy of the Soviet Union has momentum and versatility and, 
while I predict that their people will undoubtedly press for an improvement of 
their lot, some real concessions can be made to them without fundamentally 
altering the general tempo of their present industrial and military programs, 

Certainly here we have the most serious challenge this country has ever faced 
in time of peace. As this challenge is very largely based on the economic and 
industrial growth of the Soviet Union, it is one which concerns very directly the 
business leaders in our country. 

(Comments requested of the Department of Defense on the above 
speech was not furnished to the committee in time to be printed in 
this hearing.) 

Mr. Manon. I think Mr. Weaver did us a service in bringing x 
that question. We usually go into it but we did not do it this yea 

Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, and General Twining, 
having gone through my baptismal fire, as it were, as a member of this 
committee I want to s say that I have not only enjoyed the testimony, 
Mr. Secretary, that you and the general have given, but I have found 


it to be most instructive and helpful. 
USE OF INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


I am not a military expert, so if some of my questions seem a little 
bit academic I know that you will understand. 

Much of our military budget is based on what we think the enemy is 
going todo. Accordingly, I should like to ask a question of how much 
of the defense budget can we attribute to the intelligence phase of it! 

Secretary McExroy. I would say that the baseline of what is the 
threat to which we must be responsive comes from our judgment of 
what the enemy can do, and that comes principally from the various 
intelligence sources that we have, of course. 

Mr. Mrinsnaut. Is there any way of putting a dollars and cents 
figure on it, Mr. Secretary ? 

“Secretary McExroy. You mean the numbers of dollars of the budget 
dependent on that ? 

Mr. MinsHatu. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. I would say the entire budget is in response t0 
what we think the threat is around the world. We have no aggressive 
designs. 
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POSSIBLE SOVIET PLANS TO BANKRUPT THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Mrnswaty. You have said that the No. 1 requirement in your 
opinion was to be able to retaliate against a general war. That was 
our first responsibility. I am just wondering if we have not over- 
joked the fact that maybe the primary design of the boys in the 
Kremlin, based on the Lenin and Marxist plan, has been for this missile 
race to be a front and have us spend ourselves into bankruptcy, and 
then by wars of attrition more or less walk in. Would you care to 
comment on that? 

Secretary McExroy. The fellow who has aggressive designs has 
the advantage of the initiative and of choosing the weapons. The 
fellow who defends has to be in a position to respond to this difficult 
situation. 

Not being inside of the minds of the bosses of the Kremlin I do not 
think we do know what their intentions are. I think that it could 
be that what you describe is an indirect objective of the Soviet Union. 
[have wondered myself sometimes as to why there seems to be at 
appropriation time action out of the Soviet Union such as that of 
yesterday, which would seem to be intended to stimulate our spending. 

Mr. MinsHauu. In other words, you think it might have some sig- 
nificance in an effort to get us to spend more money to meet the threat ? 

Secretary McExtroy. From the standpoint of the reaction of the 
United States I don’t understand why this statement was made by 
Khrushchev yesterday about their being in so-called serial produc- 
tion of the ICBM, except either to threaten the free world or—well, 
whatever designs I don’t know. However, it gives some possible 
support to what you say. 


LIMITED WAR THREAT 


Mr. Minswatyi. Would you give any higher priority to the limited 
war threat than you have based on those facts, that perhaps they 
would like to see us just go hog wild in our spending? 

Secretary McExroy. No, I would not, and the reason I would not 
is this: Our belief is that unless we have the primary capability of 
aretaliatory force to deter general war, we are more likely to have 
general war. The only reason anyone in the United States can even 
consider the probability of conflicts being of a limited nature is be- 
cause of the prior existence of this retaliatory capability to deter 
general war. That is our basic assumption. That is the first premise 
ior the building up of these budgets. 


POSSIBLE STALEMATE ON GENERAL WAR 


_ Mr. Mrnswatu. Mr. Secretary, you also have used the expression 
reference to answering some of your questions quote: _Fooking 
down the road.” Is there not a point where that road will dead end? 


Will we run into a roadblock beyond which point we cannot go any 
farther ? | 
Secretary McEtroy. You mean that we will have all we need of a 
retaliatory capability ? | 
Mr. Minsnauu. Yes. In other words, two completely armed coun- 
ines will be sitting looking at each other. 
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Secretary McExroy. I would doubt that time would come. What 
has happened up to this time is every time you get what seems to be 
sufficient eapebility you find there is an improved capability that you 
have to substitute for the one you have. 


INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Mrnsuauy. (Off the record.) 

General Twintnc. That is what I said in my opening statement. If 
we knew these answers we could do a lot better planning. 

Mr. Minsuauty. You said yesterday we are going to attempt to im- 
prove our intelligence. What do you mean by that? 

General Twrntnc. We are working on it all the time, broadening it 
out. 

Mr. Minsuary. How are you going to improve it ? 

General Twintne. There are a lot of ways. (Off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Twrntnc. We are doing an awful lot of things to get in- 
telligence. We are doing more probably than he is. 

Mr. Minsnauu. The fact remains we have not gotten any. 

General Twintnc. We have not gotten enough. 

Mr. Minsnary. (Off the record.) 

Secretary McExroy. This is of as much concern to us as to you. 
General Twining said there are gaps in our intelligence and they ar 
unfortunate, but this is the way the country is run. 

Mr. Minsnaru. (Off the record.) 

General Twintna. I did not say they are perfectly safe. I said that 


they would not be wiped out in the first blast, as some people think. 
They will be able to launch bombers and missiles from these bases 
against Russia. You would not lose them all at first. Sure you ar 
going to take a beating. Any time you get into a war somebody is 
going to get hurt badly, particularly in such a war. 


SOVIET PLANNING 


Mr. MinsHauu. From time to time during theses hearings we have 
been wondering about what the Kremlin is thinking about. If you 
were sitting over there would you not think it would be the more log- 
ical course to follow to just let us go ahead and s end ourselves blind, 
and then at the proper time when we get so thin that our dollars 
mean practically nothing, to start a lot of limited wars, and that would 
be the ball game? 

General Twrntnc. Maybe that is the plan. I do not think they ar 
that smart. 
Mr. Mrnsuati. Do you think that they have any intentions of 

starting a war? 

General Twrntnc. Not now; no. 

Mr. MinswHatt. It is written in the book that way and they have 
been following the book. 

General Twrntnc. Every time we come up before Congress they 
help our military in getting the budget through because the Russias 
always pull something at the right time, and this year they have done 
it again. 
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REPLACEMENT OF OBSOLETE ARMY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Minsuauu. There appeared an article in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal by Hansen Baldwin. I do not know if you have had 
an opportunity to read it. 

General Twintne. I have not seen it. 

Secretary McExroy. I read it. I believe that it was in the New 
York Times. 

Mr. MrnsHatyt. Pardon me. You are correct: it was in the New 
York Times, and it was to the effect that this budget does not give 
enough to the Army for even replacement of its obsolete weapons. 
Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. It is all predicated on the assumption that you 
have a 10-year life-of-equipment in the Army. There is much equip- 
ment in the Army that has a life considerably longer than 10 years, 
if you want it to run its full course. You can alw: ays take a per- 
centage factor and build it up and get some numbers. In my opinion 
that is the lazy way of doing a job as against taking a hard look at 
everything that you are e considering spending additional money on. 
Ten percent of $14 billion is cer tainly $1.4 billion, there is no question 
about that. But I start out by at least questioning the assumption. 
Does everything in the Army wear out in 10 years? Where does this 
10-year average come from? Why is it not 9 years, 11 years, 12 years, 
or 6 years ¢ Somebody has to prove that one to me. 

Mr. MrnsHau. In other words, you feel absolutely confident this 
budget provides enough for the replacement of obsolescent equipment 
for the Army and new equipment for the Army, the Air Force, and 
all branches of the service ? 

Secretary McExroy. I am confident, and this comes from my mili- 
tary advisers as well as my own judgment, that the budget for 1960 
contains no major gaps. 

Mr. Minswaty. Perhaps it might contain a little fat that we could 
cut out. 

Secretary McEtroy. I believe, Mr. Minshall, it is inevitable there 
might be some things in here that would be beyond what we need. 
Ithink that would alw ays be true of every budget. We think we have 
shrunk this one down as far as we wisely and prudently can with 
full consideration of the necessity of protecting the national secur ity. 
I would not say, because I know it cannot be true in a budget of this 
size, that there is not something still in there that could be reduced 
without a real sacrifice of some part of the national security. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Norretn. The questions and answers, Mr. Secretary, have been 
most interesting. Ihave not asked many questions, but I have received 
alot of information. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to go off the record for a minute. 

Mr. Manon. You may. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Norreu. I would like to know if you think the defense budget 
is sufficient at this time, or if you are quoting the President of the 
United States? 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Norrell, I do think that the defense budget 
is adequate for our national security. The members of the Joint 





Chiefs of Staff have gone on record in saying it is adequate for the 
protection of the national security and the President of the United 
States says he thinks so. 

Mr. Norretu. If you were the President and had charge of the 
Government as the President now has, this would be the budget that 
you would recommend ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, sir. That is the basis on which 
it has been generated within the administration. There has been no 
restriction on me by the President except in terms that I felt were a 
prudent way of looking out for the national security. 

Mr. Norretx. Did the President suggest this budget level? Are 
you recommending it yourself, or are you recommending what the 
President had to say ? 

Secretary McExroy. This budget was worked out with the Presi- 
dent, but it was not worked out on a dollar basis; it was worked out 
on the basis of needed programs. 

Mr. Norreii. I remember under President Truman’s administra- 
tion this Congress appropriated money that was not used. A little 
later we had the Korean war. I have been on this committee a long 
time, the War Department Subcommittee and the Defense Subcom- 
mittee 15 or 16 years all told, and we have always appropriated more 
money, in either a Republican or Democratic administration than was 
used. We cannot do anything about the matter except appropriate 
money. I am telling you if we are going to get into a danger area 
the time may come when somebody is going to have to admit they were 
wrong. 

Secretary McExtroy. That would certainly have to be the people in 
the executive branch. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


APPROPRIATIONS AS CEILING, NOT MANDATE TO SPEND 


Secretary McEtroy. May I give some response to the question 
about the nonspending of money by this administration of which I 
happen to bea part? I havea quotation here from the House Appro- 
priations Committee report of Mr. Cannon, which while it goes back 
quite a few years, nevertheless, expresses an important philosophy. 
Since he is the present chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
I think that it would be pertinent. Would you like to listen to that! 

Mr. Manon. We would be delighted to listen to it. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask what the date is? 

Secretary McEtroy. This is dated 1951, Report 1797, 81st Con- 
gress, 2d session, page 9: 

Appropriations of a given amount for a particular activity constitute only 4 
ceiling upon the amount which should be expended for that activity. The ad- 
ministrative officials responsible for administration of an activity for which 
appropriation is made bear the final burden for rendering all necessary service 
with the smallest amount possible within the ceiling figure fixed by the Congress. 
Every official of the Government who has responsibility for administration of @ 
program assumes a portion of the burden for the deficit in the Federal Treasury. 
In the first place, he must take into account the condition of the Federal finances 
when he recommends to the Bureau of the Budget the amount which in his 
judgment is necessary for supporting his activity. And in the second place, it is 
his responsibility to so control and administer the activities under his jurisdic 
tion as to spend as little as possible out of the funds appropriated. 

There seems to be some support in the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the administration accepting the authority to spend, not 
as a mandate to spend, but as permission to spend within the limits 
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of sound judgment, within the human knowledge of the administra- 
tion at that time. 
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Mr. Norrewz. 1 would like to say for the record that 1 have implicit 
contidence in you and your Chiets of Staff, but I do not think that 
the Bureau of the Budget ought to write the ticket. 1 do not think 
that one man, or the President, whether he is a Democrat or Repub- 
lican, should do the job. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to respond to that, Mr. Norrell. 

The Bureau of the Budget is an arm of the President. The Bureau 
of the Budget itself does not control the spending of the Department 
of Defense. ‘The President, however, can control the spending of the 
Department of Defense just as he can control any other executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, 1 believe you would agree, however, 
that the Bureau of the Budget is not only an accepted arm of the 
President, but is legally the arm of the President, and when the 
Bureau of the Budget speaks that is the President speaking. Would 
you disagree with that ¢ 




















FISCAL ROLES OF EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES 









Secretary McExroy. Legally that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield to me. Of course, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that is a very basic premise. It is one of my pet problems. 
It is my position that there is a very delicate, difficult, constitutional 
question involved that can be resolved by only two branches of the 
Government, the judicial and the legislative. I am in touch with 
certain persons who are preparing to test the issue constitutionally 
through the judicial. That leaves me out. I am preparing a cor- 
related move to test it through the legislature. 1 proposed a resolu- 
tion in which I am joined by some of my friends on the other side, 
not for an investigation—that is a bad word—but for a bipartisan 
committee to study the budgetary structure insofar as the legislative 
concept vis-a-vis the Executive concept of the budget structure is 
concerned. Within that whole problem is the one that my friend 
from Arkansas just touched upon. No one suggests that the Execu- 
tive by mandate of congressional action must spend everything Con- 
gress appropriates. God forbid. Certainly the Appropriations 
Committee is the first to embrace that. We are the first roadblock 
against spending everything they legislate on upstairs, long before the 
Executive gets a shot at it under this theory. 

We believe there is a vast gray area that is not clear, or demarcated. 
We think vacuums are being filled here by the Budget, declaring 
policy for the Executive at the highest level which goes beyond the 
concept of the Congress in creating the Bureau 40 years ago. Those 
are some of the things we believe. We are aware of a premise of 
taxation established by Mr. Chief Justice Marshall—the power to tax 
has the power to destroy. We believe all we enunciated by the ju- 
dicial and by the legislative, that the power, if it exists in the Execu- 
tive, to segregate and refuse to allocate, does not include the power 
of line item veto, or the power to vitiate. Carried to its extreme, the 
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existing concept enunciated by the Executive, as declared by the 
Budget, goes that far theoretically. We are confronting a basic and 
fundamental fiscal budgetary structural problem. It is not casual, 

Secretary McEtroy. I think it might as well be explored. I agree 
with that. However, I would like to point out in connection with 
what you have said that this committee does not appear to be inclined 
to put mandatory spending requirements on the Executive. This 
disinclination apparently does not apply to the Army Reserve and 
the Army National Guard, however, and I think it is highly regret- 
table it does not. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Flood, we want to conclude 
our testimony this morning, and we cannot do it if we get into a 
further exploration of this subject. If you want to comment in re- 
spect to the question he was raising, I would be glad if you would 
do so. 

Mr. Larrp. What is the question ? 

Mr. Froop. Let him decide if there is one. 

Mr. Manon. You realize that the recitation of the statement by 
Mr. Cannon would have to do with certain situations, but it would 
not probably cover all situations. If we give the Department so 
much to build a house and they build a house for less, that, of course, 
is a most desirable thing. If we give the Department of Defense 
certain money to initiate a program for the construction of a PO- 
LARIS submarine, or something of that kind—a certain policy and 
program—then the question is a little different as to whether or not 
the matter of policy should be carried out. It is not a matter for 
your decision and determination here, and really not for this com- 
mittee. It would probably be a question for the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and you may add, or anyone else may add, what views you have 
on the subject. I think we had better pass this at this time. 

Mr. Txromson. Mr. Secretary, some of the questions that T ask 
may seem elementary because as a new member of the subcommit- 
tee I am trying to define in my own mind the area in which we 
should operate and how I could adjust my line of thinking to per- 
form my proper functions. 

Secretary McExroy. I am still pretty new, too. 





ECONOMIC THREAT TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Tuomson. I have heard the statement, and we can all cer- 
tainly agree, that we can afford the defense we need for the security 
of the country. As TI see it at the present moment, my function asa 
Member of Congress and this committee is to provide the funds neces- 
sary to maintain that security and at the same time to protect the 
economy of the country and the taxpayers from any waste or any- 
thing that might not be needed. 

In that connection, I believe that Mr. Lenin and Mr. Stalin pointed 
out that they would never have to attack this country; they would 
destroy us economically from within without the necessity of firing 
a shot. . Does that concept then operate as an overall consideration 
that comes into the security of this country that you have to keep in 
mind—that we do not allow them to accomplish that mission—and is 
it something to be weighed in the military considerations ? 
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Secretary McExroy. It certainly has to be in our minds. It has to 
be even more importantly in the mind of the President, who has to 
take all the problems of the Federal Government into consideration 
as they come to him from the various responsible executive branches. 
It certainly is something always in the buick of our minds as something 
that we must not fail to consider. 

Mr. Tomson. But primarily this defense budget is predicated 
upon the need for security with that being a secondary factor when 
it leaves your shop ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Absolutely. 

Mr. THomson. Now, regardless of the fact that I know many felt 
that World War II was won in spite of the generals, in spite of 
the Congress and everyone else—and I may have shared in that belief 
to some extent—still I want to guard against becoming an armchair 
general in this capacity. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


In connection with that, as I evaluate what we have been hearing, 
the question is the course of action that we should take on the basis 
of intelligence. Depending upon all the intelligence available, dif- 
ferent people can arrive at different conclusions. 

Intelligence falls into two classifications: first, getting it and, second, 
the evaluation of it. Perhaps that would be a proper question to 
ask the Chief of Staff. 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. If I understand correctly, the national intelligence 
refers to all of these reports that are so voluminous. Any report that 
you get is considered in coming up with what you call the national 
intelligence ? 

General Twin1NG. That is correct. That is the consensus of all the 
services and all of: the other sources, that the CIA has. It is all 
put together, evaluated with the help of the services and the national 
intelligence estimate is derived. The important thing and the diffi- 
cult thing in this is the souree—how good is the source. If you 
have a 100 percent reliable source of information you have no prob- 
lem, but it goes from that right on down to zero in the degree of re- 
liability. So it is a diffic ult thing to ev aluate. 

Mr. Tuomson. Actually the end product is what determines this 
thing. I can recall in a very limited way that when I became furious 
with intelligence was when they said that nothing was out there and 
there was. I was also equally furious when they said that there was 
a lot out there, and I found empty gun positions. It is relatively easy 
to get a report from a civilian in a countr y that might be misleading. 

Secretary McE.roy. There are a great many sophisticated devices 
employed in this work. 

Mr. THomson. I realize that. It seems to me that this ere is 
all important. 

A statement that disturbed me very much, if I understood it cor- 
rectly, was at the beginning of the Chief of Staff’s statement—if we 
had in our possession current and accurate intelligence information 
then certain things would be easy to decide. 

Now, we had the Vice President’s visit to South America last year 
and the developments from that. That was immediately followed 













by Lebanon and Jordan, and if I understood it correctly, the report 
was more or less that we did not expect it. That is the same state- 
ment that we got from some of our friendly countries, such as Great 
Britain. Do you think that the intelligence information you are 
getting is adequate in order to make these decisions! Putting it to 
you cold turkey, is CIA doing a good job or not? I have serious 
doubts that they are doing a good job. 

Secretary McEnuroy. ‘Vhese things were not surprises; these troubles 
were not surprises. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. THomson. I appreciate having that clarified. 

General Twininc. I would like to say in answer to your question, 
that CLA isa fairly new organization in years in the scheme of things, 
We think in the military they have done a remarkably good job, 
We really do. ‘There is a lot of room for improvement and Mr. Allan 
Dulles will tell you that, but they have come a long way. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Was there any surprise regarding Sputnik No. 1! 

General Twrninc. Well, I think that you could say a little; yes. 

Mr. Minsuatt. I think it was a complete surprise. The first report 
we had came from a magazine article, or a translation of it. The naval 
intelligence people did not pick it up until about the day they shot off 
Sputnik No. 1. 

General Twrninc. I think that is something that you ought to ask 
Mr. Dulles about. 

Mr. THomson. You may not be getting all that you would like to 
have, we never do, but you think as a new Agency they are doing a 
reasonably good job and they are steadily improving? Is that what it 
boils down to? 

General Twinina. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. And much of what they get is 
from the military, so if there is any criticism of the CIA it is partly 
a criticism of the military itself. 


DETERRENT FORCES REQUIRED 


Mr. Tuomson. I was very much intrigued by this new concept of 
what we need in order to deter aggression. It is not a new concept, 
but it is a different application of the principle I have previously 
known. Would it be a fair statement to say that as a deterrent to any 
opponent we must have first, enough on the way before his warhead 
hits us, and second, enough left over after an attack to add up toa 
retaliatory strike that the opponent could not, or would not choose to 
absorb? Is that refining 1t down to what we really need for a 
deterrent ? 

Secretary McEnroy. That is a good definition. You probably 
would have to add other considerations such as your estimate about 
what you actually would have on the way, and how much of what you 
have left would get through his defenses to the targets. You would 
have to put some things like that into the computation. 

Mr. THomson. Correct. 

Secretary McEtroy. Would you not say, General Twining, that is 
the way the thing would be? 

General Twinine. Yes. 
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Mr. Tomson. What he has on the way would be tied in with an 
evaluation of your warning system and the development of a warning 
system. 

‘General Twrntnc. And the type of attack coming, whether a missile 
or bomber attack, and the length of the warning. 

Mr. Tromson. And then what we have left over after the attack. 
And with regard to that there is something that we have not discussed 
very much, which is the degree of hardening of our own installations, is 
that not right ? 

General Twrntna. That is right. 


HARDENING OF FACILITIES 


Secretary McEtroy. We consider hardening and dispersal to be 
really of top importance. 

Mr. Toomson. The two together ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. With reference to hardening, it seems to me that 
would have another very important effect because, putting ourselves 
into the position of the enemy, the minute that we hardened the 
facilities then he is going to have to have a much greater initial 
attack capability to knock us out. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

General Twinrna. That is correct. 

Mr. Tromson. Have there been any studies made within your 
department which would indicate the ratio at which as we harden 
he has to increase his attack capability ? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Tromson. We will take the sites with which I am familiar. 
If we harden those sites it seems to me that he might have to quad- 
ruple his attack force. 

Secretary McErroy. Much more than that. 

Mr. Tuomson. What type of ratio do you get into? 

Secretary McEtroy. The concept is this: as I mentioned earlier, we 
have gone to a combination of dispersal and hardening which would 
protect us against destruction of more than one launching site per 
attack. This way, if you have 10 launching sites and he puts a salvo 
of 10 missiles against what was your old concentrated site they may 
all impact on 1 of the dispersed sites, so you will have the other 9 
left. This becomes a very sharply increasing problem for your 
opponent as you disperse and harden, and that is the direction in 
which we are not only planning to go, but actually are going. 

Mr. Tuomson. And being particularly familiar with one of the 
early ATLAS sites, it seems to me that is something we might not 
be giving proper consideration. I know that you are in the process 
of changing the plans all the time. Perhaps this year you only put 
in a fraction of what you initially contemplated putting in, but put 
them in as a hardened site, that might have a greater deterrent effect 
upon a prospective opponent, more effect than if you were to have 
four or five times that many sitting in position on top of the ground. 

Secretary McEtroy. We are looking at that right now. I would 
suggest, Mr. Thompson, when the Air Force comes up this matter 
be discussed with them in detail. They will have the answers. Even 
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if we had given the answer to this 10 days ago it would be changed 
today because this business is moving so fast. 

Mr. THomson. What drew my attention to it was that I initially 
evaluated the chart you showed us on sheer numbers. I turned that 
over in my mind; in numbers alone there is no basis for evaluation, 

Secretary McExnroy. No. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is that correct ? 

Secretary McEnroy. That is right. Even in the bomber business 
we are dispersing, which greatly complicates the problem for the 
enemy. We have also started dispersing the medium bombers. 






























BERLIN SITUATION 


Mr. Tomson. There is another phase of this that is bothering me. 
Sometimes we get to thinking so much in terms of the big picture that 
we do not take a look at the specifics. Now, the specific in this case 
might very well be this—we read a lot in the papers about the Berlin 
crisis. Again placing myself in the position of a potential oppon- 
ent, does this concept change? In other words, we are talking about 
a retaliatory force in being after we have absorbed the initial attack. 
Might not our opponent think that if he moved on Berlin he might 
trigger off a major conflict and then might not he be placed in the posi- 
tion of evaluating our initial attack ? 

Secretary McExroy. I am sure that he would be evaluating the pos- 
sibility of an attack. We do not intend to attack him, but I think he 
is not as sure of that as we. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am in no position to evaluate the importance of 
Berlin. I think it is pretty important. At a given point some place 
along the line somebody can do something of such magnitude that it 
would justify our country, in my opinion, reacting, and he has to con- 
sider that reaction ; does he not ? 

Secretary McExroy. This gets into a fairly hot area of discussion. 
I think that it would be wise not to pursue it too far on the record. 

Mr. THomson. A potential opponent would have to evaluate the 
different possibilities involved ¢ 
Secretary McEtroy. Iam sure he would have to. 










































































LIMITED WAR THREAT 


Mr. Tuomson. With regard to a limited war, it is impossible to 
assume where a limited war might hit, but at some point it is no longer 
a limited war. Now in connection with that I was disturbed by an 
answer that I got to two or three questions a few days ago about the 
capability of a possible opponent that had a very slight advantage 
over us—not slight, but a three-to-two advantage, or a four-to-three 
advantage over us on ground forces and with us having a little supe- 
riority in the Navy and perhaps even in the air, of being able to move 
into a conventional type of war with success with that type of superior- 
ity. I know that involves an evaluation of how good the forces are. 
Is there not a serious limitation placed upon the Russians, as far as 
their own situation is concerned, in the unrest in their satellite coun- 
tries? Does that not have to be considered ? 

General Twininc. Quite a bit. 
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Secretary McEtroy. I think that General Twining pointed that out. 
That downgrades the importance of those divisions. While you put 
them into the column that is available to the Soviet bloc, you can- 
not help but wonder how reliable the Hungarian divisions would be 
in view of what happened in Hungary not very long ago. 

Mr. Tuomson. Not only that, but it would seem to me that Russia 
would have to keep some of her own troops there, just as Germany 
had to do during World War II to control the civilian population. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. THomson. With regard to maintaining the overall economy in 
a defense posture within the limitations of our economic capability, 
have there been any figures developed as to what is required in the 
way of conventional forces such as carriers, bombers, or what have 
you, to meet that limited war? You could go on building submarines 
and carriers from now on, it seems to me, unless you say 1n an affirma- 
tive manner, this is our goal, and this will be enough to meet the 
threat of a limited war. 

Secretary McEtroy. The objective in carriers is 12 attack carriers. 
We are using some of the smaller carriers for antisubmarine task 
forces. We do have objectives toward which we are going, and the 
thought would be that we would have no carrier in the 1961 budget. 
It would be our intention to have a carrier in the budget the year fol- 
lowing. On the assumption that your carrier life is somewhere 
around 20 years and you have 12, 1 around every 2 years would not. be 
far from what you plan. 

Mr. Tuomson. And that has been evaluated in your overall pro- 
gram down the line? 

Secretary McExrroy. It has. 

General Twintne. The Secretary made the statement vesterday that 
roughly 60 percent of this budget, and I think personally it is higher 
than that, is going to the limited war forces. I think it is near a wood 
balance, that the nuclear deterrent forces are not getting this colossal 
sum that some people credit them with getting. 

Mr. THomson. Some suggestions were made with regard to in- 
creasing the missiles. If you were to increase those, on the basis of 
a military decision, it would reduce the amount of forces you would 
need to place elsewhere in order to provide the deterrent. 

Secretary McExroy. If we are right in the present combinatiop 
being adequate, then your conclusion should follow. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ROLE OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice a slight reduction in the Reserve and Guard 
forces. I have had some experience there. I have always observed 
the civil defense very closely in the State that I represent. In all 
honesty, I think civil defense there has been a complete and total] fail- 
ure. There is about $80 million in this year’s proposed bndget to carry 
that on. As I conceive the mission of these Reserve forces, it is to 
furnish in a few instances not a firstline defense, but a backup situa- 
tion. That has historically been true. In the event of an all-out war, 
a pushbutton war, I do not conceive how you will ever be able to 
mobilize most of your civilian reserves. In the event of a limited war 
you do not have an all-out attack on this country by atomic weapons 
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and therefore you have no need for civil defense. It has therefor 
seemed to me that we could get a better civil defense by having peopk 
in uniform who have had the experience of seeing a country devastated, 
and having them come into a school or before a public group rather 
than somebody from the auxiliaries. If we were to turn that mission 
over to the Reserves and the Guard as a mission along with thei 
present mission, I am inclined to think that it would be good. Tam 
sure that you have given thought to that. Would you care to comment 
on it, whether or not this could be assigned as a mission of the Reserves! 

Secretary McEtroy. The military does have a responsibility placed 
upon them for stepping in and maintaining order in the civilian 
population in the case of disorganization which is bevond the capacity 
of the local law enforcement agencies to meet. This is spelled out, 
I would assume just as you do that the military in being—and this 
would include the National Guard and the Reserves and the Regular 
Army—would be required, in the case of the kind of destruction you 
have in a general war situation, to clean up the situation and get the 
economy started over again. 

Mr. TxHomson. I have talked to other Congressmen who seemed 
to think the same as I, that in spite of hard effort—and T pay tribute 
to the people who have been in charge of the civil defense program— 
we have made little proeress. It seems to me that we might be able 
to eliminate that $80 million that we are spending for something that 
we are not getting. 

Secretary McEtrroy. I would like not to get into that one. IT would 
prefer to stick to what the military would do. It would have to be 
a secondary mission, however, and the primary mission would have 
to take precedence over it. 

General Twrntna. Absolutely. It is certainly my idea, and T have 
heard this expressed by many people, in case of a nuclear attack upon 
this country not only the Reserves and the National Guard, but the 
bulk of the Regular Army is going to be engaged in the civil defense 
effort, and the Air Force too. It will be such a mess here you will 
have to use everybody you can. You will not be able to move your 
forces anyway. so vou are going to have to take care of vour home- 
land. and everybody will be in it. But to give them an assignment in 
addition to their regular military duties, a full assienment of civil 
defense activities, would not quite work in my opinion. But they are 
worked into it pretty closely, and they could be more closely worked 
into it. T agree with that. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. THomson. Following World War IT, with 5 years’ service and 
2 years in combat command, I got ont of the Reserve program hecause 
they were not maintaining my proficiency or increasing my proficiency. 
T could make more money in overtime civilian pursuits. T just 
thoucht that this additional resnonsibility might vive them a mission 
to where a man could really feel that he was making a contribution. 
Yon might be able to keep your Reserves at a little higher level of 
training and with better morale in addition to saving some money. 
But T will not pursue that any further. 

Now, T am one of the few Congressmen that represents an entire 
State. When I go home on official business T pay my own way. Nov, 
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] think that we have to look for areas where we can save. I have 
never been able to understand why the military makes available to 
each of the Governors of the 49 States now one C-47 and one C45 
through the National Guard to use for hunting, or anything else 
they choose. Why can we not eliminate that ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to say we will take note of that. 
That is a very tough one. I take it that that is on the record and 
we will pay some attention to it. 

Mr. THomson. It seems to me that we have to look for savings 
somewhere along the way here, and we can make those. I first asked 
that question, Mr. Secretary, when we had a Republican Governor, so 
Iam not being partisan. 

Secretary McEuroy. May I say something off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Tomson. I get a little lost as a member of this committee, 
on transferred funds and reserved funds and savings and reprogram- 
ing, and so forth. 

Did I understand correctly that your budget request was increased 
$1.8 billion for the last year and that out of that you have reprogramed 
$700 million for 1960 by reason of the fact that it did not seem 
advisable to do it in 1959? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

Mr. THomson. How much of the $600 million was saved ? 

Mr. McNew. There was $600 million that was applied against cer- 
tain programs that were added. In addition, as was discussed the 
other day, there were other sources of funds available which could be 
applied against MINUTEMAN, so it left $696 million which could 
be applied against the 1960 funding request because of the continuing 
type of appropriation available for procurement. Otherwise, the 
request for 1960 to cover the same program would be some $700 mil- 
lion higher. 

Secretary McExroy. Pretty nearly half of that $600 million was 
inthe POLARIS program. 

Mr. Txoomson. To beat the deadline I am going to summarize this 
the way that I understand it. All of the savings that were made were 
used up in 1959 spending, or are you going to use them up? In addi- 
tion to those savings you used $600 million that was appropriated last 
year in excess of the budget request. You are going to need $200 
million for a supplemental request because of Lebanon and Jordan, 
after having some funds carried over into 1960 that total $700 million ¢ 
Am I straight on that? 

Mr. McNet. The supplement request has nothing to do with this 
other matter. It generally applies to the annual type of appropria- 
tions where we cannot carry funds forward. 


PRODUCTION. AND OPERATIONAL MISSILE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Weaver. In the output of most missiles would you say that 
your production capability would coincide with your operational 
capability ? 
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General Twrntne. Your operational capability, of course, depends 
upon your site launchers and all of those things, but the production 
can certainly keep up. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, your objective would be to have the 
missiles ready to go and put into operation ? 

General Twinine. That is correct. A missile is no good without the 
launcher and the facility. 

Mr. Weaver. That would be an objective, to have those coincide} 

General Twininea. Yes. 

Mr. Turomson. I have heard discussion of our opponent’s capability 
versus our program. Would you give to me a definition of capability, 
what goes into determining capability ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

Capability is a term used to represent broadly the total effectiveness of 
some given set of circumstances, such as a weapon, a system of weapons, a 
force, a nation, or a combination of nations, depending upon the context in 
which the term is used. 

Total effectiveness involves considerations such as (1) the technical perform- 
ance of equipment, (2) the number of items of equipment available to the forces, 
(3) the size of the forces involved, and (4) the ability of the forces to use the 
equipment (i.e., state of training, readiness, morale, ete.). 

Capability is sometimes used to assess the effectiveness of our own weapons 
systems, one against another, without comparison to those of a possible opponent, 
At other times, our capability relative to the capability of a possible opponent 
is considered which brings in questions of timeliness, relative effectiveness, etc., 
introducing assumptions which have a varying degree of validity. 


EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED OFFICERS BY FIRMS DOING DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Mr. THomson. Does the Department of Defense have any estab- 
lished policy with respect to retired officers employed by private con- 
cerns having contracts with the Department or with the military 
departments ? 

Secretary McE roy. Each military department has very extensive 
regulations on this subject, some relating to the retired officer per- 
sonally and some relating to the activities of anyone, including retired 
officers, wishing to do business with the Government. There is now in 
preparation a proposed Department of Defense directive dealing 
with conflicts of interest. The proposal is to require an affidavit 
of everyone seeking to do business with the Department of Defense. 

Some of the devices used by the military departments to bring 
conflicts-of-interest matters to the attention of their retiring per- 
sonnel are the following: a pamphlet handed to the retiring officer; 
briefing or orientation of retiring officers; in appropriate cases, an 
individual conference with any retired officer; statements which 
must be filled out in order to receive retired pay and which recite that 
the officer hasn’t been involved in any violation of law or regulations 
relating to conflicts; checks such as the Air Force and Army affidavits 
on people seeking to do business with the Department; briefing of per- 
sonnel so that if a conflict-of-interest situation is presented they will 
report it and not involve the Government unwittingly as a party to 
such a situation; briefing of company officials to explain the conflict- 
of-interest laws and regulations. 

Mr. THomson. Three years ago, on July 13, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee for special investigations of the Committee on Armed Services 
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of this House issued a report (on aircraft production costs and profits) 
which said in part: 

A question persists in this subcommittee concerning the relationships of re- 
tired United States military officers who are employed in businesses whose chief 
customer is the Military Establishment. 

We are not concerned with the strict legal question. We are concerned with 
the responsibility which these companies have to themselves, their stockholders, 


and the people of the United States. 
The presence of retired military personnel on payrolls, fresh from the “opposite 


side of the desk” creates a doubtful atmosphere. 

The law on the subject, the act of June 25, 1948 (18 U.S.C, 281) says 
in part : 

Nothing herein shall be construed to allow any retired officer to represent any 


person in the sale of anything to the Government through the Department in 
whose service he holds a retired status. 
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ae of This same law further provides that for the purposes of definition, 
text i, | the word department means the departments listed in 5 U.S.C. 1; and 






this listing includes only the Department of Defense, not the military 
departments. 
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a Representatives of the corporations testifying at the hearings, pre- 
ceding the report just quoted, repeatedly emphasized that retired mili- 
eapons | tary officers were’ not in the employ of their sales departments, but 
ponent, rather were officers of the corporation or administratively engaged, 
ponent f and thus were not in any way in violation of the law. 
S, etc, ea i Arie ee at ° 
In your opinion, is it possible to draw a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween any corporation officer or position of policy formulating respon- 
NESS sibilities, and the sales department, with the possible exception of the 
physical preparation and signature of contracts ? 
stab- SecreTaRyY McExroy. It does seem possible to separate adminis- 
) con- trative and sales positions. While, of course, all personnel of a com- 
itary pany which is in business to sell products are in a sense involved in 
one way or another in “selling,” the law does not prohibt employment 
nsive with such a company, only “selling” or “prosecuting a claim.” It 
per- seems feasible to separate the forbidden from the permitted activities 
tired in that context. To suggest otherwise would be to impose a rule 
yw in under which a retired officer would be barred from activities which, 
ling in appropriate cases, would (1) be the way in which the officer is best 
lavit qualified by previous training to augment his retired pay, and (2) 
nse, greatly benefit the Government. 
ring Mr. Txomson. A corollary question occurs, How can you expect 
per- unbiased and purely honest judgment to be exercised by a military 
cer; officer representing a service procurement agency when the concern 
, an to which he is assigned numbers among its officialdom a retired senior 
hich officer who is in frequent communication with the superiors of the 
that active officer and thus able to influence his future service career ? 
ions Secretary McE roy. Anything that makes service in the military 
vits departments undesirable adversely affects the recruitment and reten- 
per- tion of able individuals. Retired officers, like all former Government 
will employees, labor under much more onerous restrictions regarding 
y to future employment than individuals who have not been employed by 
ict- the Government. 
The implications of this question: (1) that a retired officer would 
om- seek to prejudice his active-duty friends against a junior officer who 
ces hasn’t directed business to him and (2) that, if such an attempt to 
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influence were made, the active duty officer would take any action 
against the interest of a subordinate, are not warranted on the basis of 
any facts available to the Department of Defense. 


BEHAVIOR OF TROOPS IN LEBANON 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, the American people were heartily en- 
couraged at the wonderful behavior of the American troops in Ieb- 
anon and their performance in various crises that have confronted us, 
I thought that you might like to make a comment in regard to that 
matter. 

Secretary McExrroy. Mr. Chairman, your expression of the Ameri- 
can people’ s rec ognition of the praisew orthy conduct of our military 
forces in Lebanon and in other critical areas is very gratifying. The 
United States military operation in Lebanon occurred during | a most 
delicate period of international relations, and was associated with an 
unusually comple x military/political situation. 

That our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines—at all levels—ear- 
ried out their tasks so successfully in performing an important mis- 





S 
sion in such a vital area is indeed a tribute to our Armed Forces. 


Their loyalty, zeal, and professional competence demonstrated their 
readiness not only to share in the defense of the free world, but also 


to serve creditably as individual representatives of their country and 
of their own services. 


U.S. AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. I think that it would be good if you would give us an 
overall statement in regard to the effectiveness of our defense, our ex- 
isting defense, against air attack. 


(A classified statement was provided the committee.) 


BERLIN SITUATION 


Mr. Manon. I think that it would be helpful if you would more or 
less recapitulate this situation and tell us what impact the Berlin crisis 
has on this budget and what consideration you feel we should give 
it In meeting this problem of defense appropriations. this year. 

Secretary McE.roy. Whenever a situation arises anywhere in the 
world, such as the recent Lebanon incident or the current Berlin situa- 
tion, we take care of it with resources that are available. If it is of 
short duration, the Department of Defense absorbs the extra costs. If 
it is more than can be absorbed, the Department of Defense carefully 
assesses its ability to absorb and then requests any necessary supple- 
mental appropriation. No account has been taken of the Berlin crisis 
in the formulation of this budget for fiscal vear 1960. It is too early 
for us to estimate what effect, “if any, it will have. 


SOVIET AIR DEFENSES 


Mr. Manon. I wish that you would give us a statement which may 
be partly off the record as to your evaluation, based upon what your 
experts tell you, of just how effective the defenses against air attack 
are in the Soviet Union—how impenetrable are these defenses. 

(A classified statement was provided the committee.) 
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SPACE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we are in a military contest and an 
gonomic contest and an industrial contest more or less with the 
Soviet Union. We are in a contest for the exploration of space. Is 
this budget before us effective with respect to what we should do 
in this effort to explore more adequately space? In broad outline, 
just what do you propose to do in the military budget? I wish you 
would also explain what the relation is between the - military budget 
and the budget otherwise for Mr. Keith Glennan and others of the 
NASA. 

Secretary McEtroy. The relationship between the defense budget 
for fiscal year 1960 and that for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, of which Dr. Glennan is Administrator, is based on 
that portion of the Space Act which says that the Department of 
Defense shall be responsible for space activities peculiar to, or neces- 
sary to, the defense of the United States, while NASA has responsi- 
bility for the general exploration of space and other civilian scientific 
activities in the field of astronautics. The Department of Defense 
budget for space activities includes projects in military astronautics 
related to the use of military satellites for reconnaissance, navigation, 
and communication purposes, research on solid fuel chemistry, the 
development of a clustered rocket engine having a thrust of 114 mil- 
lion pounds, and associated supporting activities. The total in the 
Department of Defense budget for military space technology is $307 
million. 

The Department of Defense believes that, considering the state of 
the art, and the Department’s other needs, the budget for space activi- 
ties reflects the best balance for maintaining an adequate long-term 
military posture. 


ATOMIC-POWERED AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, are you willing to take a back seat to 
our competitor or our r opponent, in the field of atomic energy airc yas 
[ believe that this Government made a decision last year, or the yea 
before, that probably in an effort to get more sophistication in an 
atomic aircraft we would take the back seat and let the Soviets be the 
first to fly an atomic aircraft. I wish that you would give us at this 
time just what we have in this budget for the atomic aircraft and in 
all phases, what we had last year, and what are your prognostications 
with respect to this matter. Are we doing as much as we should and 
does the atomic aircraft really have potentials as a platform for the 
launching of aire ‘raft? Is it true that the atomic aircraft might be 
lec idedly an important military weapon ? 

(A classified statement was furnished for the use of the committee.) 


B-70 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Does this budget face up really to modern technology ¢ 
General White of the Air Force said last week : 


The tried and true weapons of the past, the spear, the bow and arrow, and 
gunpowder lasted for centures as useful weapons. On the other hand, the con- 
ventional aircraft is now, to all intents and purposes, obsolete as a combat 
weapon. Its service life about 50 years. 
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That speech was made last week. I do not want to take langua 
out of context, but I quoted him in order to ask you if it is realistic 
for us to proceed with a B-70 bomber? I would like for you to state 
what is in the budget for the B-70 bomber. Are we moving in the 
right direction’ When will the B-70 bomber be ready for utilization 
by our forces and will it be acceptable at that date as a part of our 
defense setup ? 

(A classified statement will be furnished for the use of the 
committee. ) 


REGULUS II CANCELLATION 


Mr. Manon. We have talked about the fact that REGULUS II 
has been canceled at a loss to the Government of many millions of 
dollars. Even though it is a supersonic air-breathing missile, it was 
abandoned due to progress made on POLARIS. POLARIS has not 
vet been successfully fired. The budget contains funds, I believe, for 
the SNARK program. The SNARK is a subsonic air-breathing 
missile with a range of approximately 5,000 miles. What are we re- 
questing for the SNARK? Should we abandon our program for 
SNARK? What is the situation with respect to that weapon and 
how do you reconcile what we are doing with respect to SNARK with 
what we have done with respect to REGULUS IT? 

Secretary McExtroy. We will furnish a statement for the record. 

(The following information was furnished :) 

The SNARK program, like the canceled NAVAHO, was initiated to provide 
an intercontinental nuclear missile capability at a time when this seemed an 
impractical accomplishment with ballistic missiles. The SNARK is about to 
become operational and will fulfill its original objectives. However, technical 
progress, particularly in the field of ballistic missiles, has been so rapid and 
promises such improved capabilities over those of SNARK that SNARK will be 
limited to one squadron provided from prior-year funds to be located at Presque 
Isle, Maine. This squadron will provide a limited stopgap missile capability to 
augment the bomber force until ballistic missiles are available in quantity. 

REGULUS II is an advancement from REGULUS I in much the same sense 
as NAVAHO was to be an advance over SNARK and its overall weapons poten- 
tial has similarly been overtaken by the promise of ballistic missiles. 


SAVINGS DUE TO DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Manon. Now, Mr. Secretary, last year we had a very important 
piece of legislation. Legislation was passed providing for a reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Defense and you and Mr. Cannon and 
many of us felt a reorganization was long overdue. We felt that we 
could acquire more effectiveness and more defense for fewer dollars 
with reorganization. You have been asked this question before. I 
do not think a very concise answer has been given, a very meaningful 
answer has been given. Has reorganization thus far saved any 
money?’ Ifso, where and how much? Do you anticipate it will save 
money during the forthcoming fiscal year, and if so, in what way and 
how much # 

Secretary McEtroy. We will furnish you a statement for the record. 

(The following statement was furnished the committee :) 

The specific amount of savings made possible by the Defense Reorganization 
Act of 1958 cannot be determined. However, the recently enacted legislation 


provided the Secretary of Defense with significantly improved tools for insuring 
efficient and economical management of the Department of Defense. Particu- 
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arly, the provisions of the legislation relating to research and engineering estab- 
ish an Organizational pattern that will speed up the development of new weapons 
and reduce program leadtime. At the same time, the authority delegated to the 
Director of Research and Engineering will facilitate the elimination of duplica- 
tion in new Weapon development. 

Savings and economies mentioned above will not necessarily be reflected in 
lower defense budgets since the defense budget is dictated by world conditions. 
As long as world conditions continue as they are, the Department of Defense 
budget will remain high and perhaps even increase, as modern Weapons are 
much more complex and more expensive. However, the provisions of the new 
egislation will help to insure greater value received for each defense dollar 
spent. 

DIRECTIVES IMPLEMENTING REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Manon. Has reorganization thus far brought about greater ef- 
fectiveness in the Department of Defense, General Twining? I would 
like to have inserted in the record at this point certain directives which 
relate to this question of reorganization of the operation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. There were two of these directives, I believe, that 
were issued by you, Mr. Secretary, and I would like to put them into 
the record. 

(The directives referred to follow :) 

DECEMBER 31, 1958. 
NuMBER 5158.1. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Relationships with the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Reference: (a) DOD Directive 5158.1, “Method of Operation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and Their Relationships With Other Staff Agencies of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense,” July 26, 1954 (canceled 
herein). 

(b) DOD Directive 5100.1, “Functions of the Department of Defense 
and Its Major Components.” 


I, PURPOSE 


The Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 and the President’s 
Message to the Congress of April 3, 1958, set forth general policies, procedures, 
and organizational relationships required for the effective direction of the entire 
defense establishment. 

The President’s message singles out the accomplishment of the following objec- 
tiveas one of the paramount duties of the Secretary of Defense, acting with the 
advice and assistance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and under the supervision of 
the COmmander in Chief : 

‘Strategic and tactical planning must be completely unified, combat forces 
organized into unified commands, each equipped with the most efficient weapons 
systems that science can develop, singly led and prepared to fight as one, regardless 
of service.” 

This directive implements the Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 
1958 and the President’s Message of April 3, 1958, with respect to the organization 
if the Joint Chiefs of Staff and relationships with the major offices in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, i.e., those of the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, the General Counsel, the 
Assistants to the Secretary of Defense, and the heads of other offices established 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

The functions of the Department of Defense and its major components have 
been set forth in Reference (b). 


II. RESPONSIBILITIES AND PROCEDURES 


A. The duties of the Chiefs of the military services as members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff shall take precedence over all of their other duties. To insure 
that the Chiefs of the military services have adequate time to devote to their 
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duties as members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, they shall delegate appropriate 
duties to their Vice Chiefs. 

B. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall, in discharging their responsibilities, avai 
themselves of the most competent and considered thinking that can be obtaineg 
representing every pertinent point of view, including scientific, industrial, anq 
economic as well as military. 

C. To insure that planning and operations will be of the highest order: 

1. All elements of the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall coop. 
erate fully and effectively with appropriate offices of the Office of the Secre. 
tary of Defense. In all stages of important staff studies, the organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall avail itself of the views and special skills jp 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. As a normal procedure, specialized 
data necessary for the preparation of such studies will be obtained from or 
through the appropriate offices of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

2. The Directors of the various Directorates of the Joint Staff shall maip- 
tain active liaison with appropriate offices of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. This shall include, but not be limited to, the exchange of informa. 
tion, interchange of technical advice, and guidance for mutual benefit. The 
heads of oflices in the Office of the Secretary of Defense shall maintain 
similar liaison and make representatives available to meet formally or 
informally with appropriate members of the organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

D. Directives and orders to the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be issued by the 
Secretary or the Deputy Secretary of Defense. Requests to the Joint Chiefs 
of staff or to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, involving action by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, may be issued by responsible officials of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense in accordance with authority specifically delegated by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

BE. Development of strategic and logistic plans will be based on the broadest 
concepts of overall national interests, and personnel of the organization of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be selected with due regard for their competency and 
ability to support such interests. 

F. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall have the authority and 
responsibility for— 

1. Serving as a member of and presiding over the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

2. Providing the agenda for meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
assisting them to prosecute their business as promptly as is practicable. 

5. Furnishing the Secretary of Defense with periodic progress reports on 
important items of current interest being considered by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

4. Keeping the Secretary of Defense informed on issues upon which agree 
ment among the Joint Chiefs of Staff has not been reached, and forwarding 
to the Secretary of Defense the recommendations, advice, and views of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, including any divergencies. 

5. Arranging for the provision of military advice to all offices of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

6. Making arrangements to relieve the Joint Chiefs of Staff of matters of 
lesser importance. 

7. Organizing the Joint Staff and the subordinate structure of the orgati- 
zation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to insure that they are designed to accom- 
plish efficiently the tasks to be assigned. 

8. Managing the Joint Staff and its Director on behalf of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The term “manage” means to conduct, to guide, and to administer 
the work of the elements affected, and to insure that the work is performed 
in a manner that will permit the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to discharge their total responsibilities. The Joint Staff shall perform 
such duties as the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff prescribes. 

9. Keeping the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed, as appropriate, concerning 
any matter that is referred by the Chairman to the Secretary of Defense 
with a recommendation that it be assigned to a military department for 
consideration or action. 

10. Appointing consultants to the Joint Chiefs of Staff from outside the 
Department of Defense, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense 
and with the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. . 

G. The selection of the Director, Joint Staff, and of the members of the orgatl- 
zation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be as follows: 
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1. The Director, Joint Staff, shall be selected and his tenure fixed by the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in consultation with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and with the approval of the Secretary of Defense. The normal 
tenure of the Director will be two years; any extension of this tenure may not 
exceed one year except in time of war. 

2. The members of the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be 
selected by the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the approval of the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

H. The duties and manner of operation of the Operations Deputies will be 
prescribed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I. In order to carry out the objectives of paragraph ITI, C, above, the Director, 
Joint Staff, and appropriate heads of offices in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense have the specific duty and authority of insuring that there is full cooper- 
ation between their respective agencies. 


III, CANCELLATION 
Reference (a) is canceled. 
IV. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Directive shall be effective immediately. 
NEIL McELroy, 
Secretary of Defense. 


DECEMBER 31, 1958. 
NuMBER 5100.1. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Functions of the Department of Defense and its Major Components. 
Refs.: (a) DoD Directive 5100.1, “Functions of the Armed Forces and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff,’ March 16, 1954 (cancelled herein). 
(b) DoD Directive 5158.1, “Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
Relationships with the Office of the Secretary of Defense.” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Congress, in the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, has described 
the basic policy embodied in the Act in the following terms: 

“In enacting this legislation, it is the intent of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of the United States; to provide for 
the establishment of integrated policies and procedures for the departments, 
agencies, and functions of the Government relating to the national security; 
to provide a Department of Defense, including the three military departments 
of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United States Marine 
Corps), and the Air Force under the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense; to provide that each military department shall be sepa- 
mtely organized under its own Secretary and shall function under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense; to provide for their unified 
direction under civilian control of the Secretary of Defense but not to merge 
these departments or services; to provide for the establishment of unified or 
specified combatant commands, and a clear and direct line of command to such 
ommands ; to eliminate unnecessary duplication in the Department of Defense, 
ind particularly in the field of research and engineering by vesting its overall 
lirection and control in the Secretary of Defense; to provide more effective, 
ficient, and economical administration in the Department of Defense; to pro- 
vide for the unified strategic direction of the combatant forces, for their opera- 
tion under unified command, and for their integration into an efficient team 
fland, naval, and air forces but not to establish a single Chief of Staff over 
ie armed forces nor an overall armed forces general staff.” 

To provide guidance in accordance with the policy declared by Congress, the 
Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President, hereby promulgates 
the following statement of the functions of the Department of Defense and its 
uajor components. 
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II. ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


1. All functions in the Department of Defense and its component agencies 
are performed under the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

2. The Department of Defense includes the Office of the Secretary of Defensge 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the military departments and the military Serv. 
ices within those departments, the unified and specified commands, and such 
other agencies as the Secretary of Defense establishes to meet specific re 
quirements. 

a. In providing immediate staff assistance and advice to the Secretary 
of Defense, the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, though separately identified and organized, function in full coordina- 
tion and cooperation in accordance with Reference (b). 

(1) The Office of the Secretary of Defense includes the offices of 
the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, the Assistant See. 
retaries of Defense, and the General Counsel and such other staff offices 
as the Secretary of Defense establishes to assist him in carrying out 
his duties and responsibilities. The functions of the heads of these 
offices shall be as assigned by the Secretary of Defense in accordance 
with existing laws. 

(2) The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a group, are directly responsible 
to the Secretary of Defense for the functions assigned to them. Each 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, other than the Chairman, is re 
sponsible for keeping the Secretary of his military department fully 
informed on matters considered or acted upon by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

b. Each military department (the Department of the Navy to inelnde 
naval aviation and the United States Marine Corps) shall be separately or- 
ganized under its own Secretary and shall function under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary of a mili- 
tary department shall be responsible to the Secretary of Defense for the 
operation of such department as well as its efficiency. Orders to the military 
departments will be issued through the Secretaries of these departments, or 
their designees, by the Secretary of Defense or under authority specifically 
delegated in writing by the Secretary of Defense or provided by law. 

ec. Commanders of unified and specified commands are responsible to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense for the accomplishment of the mili- 
tary missions assigned to them. The chain of command runs from the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of Defense and through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
commanders of unified and specified commands. Orders to such comman/ers 
will be issued by the President or the Secretary of Defense, or by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff by authority and direction of the Secretary of Defense. 
These commanders shall have full operational command over the forces as- 
signed to them and shall perform such functions as are prescribed by the 
Unified Command Plan and other directives issued by competent authority. 

3. The functions assigned hereinafter may be transferred, reassigned, abolished 
or consolidated by the Secretary of Defense in accordance with the procedures 
established and the authorities provided in the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended. 


III. FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


As prescribed by higher authority, the Department of Defense shall maintain 
and employ armed forces— 

1. To support and defend the Constitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic. 

2. To insure, by timely and effective military action, the security of the United 
States, its possessions, and areas vital to its interest. 

3. To uphold and advance the national policies and interests of the United 
States. 


4. To safeguard the internal security of the United States. 
IV. FUNCTIONS OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting of the Chairman; the Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; and the Chief of Staff, U.S. Air 
Force, and supported by the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, constitute 
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the immediate military staff of the Secretary of Defense. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are the principal military advisers to the President, the National Security 
Council, and the Secretary of Defense. The Commandant of the U.S. Marine 
Corps has coequal status with the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
matters Which directly concern the Marine Corps. In performance of their 
functions of advising and assisting the Secretary of Defense, and subject to the 
guthority and direction of the President and the Secretary of Defense, it shall be 
the duty of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

1. To serve aS advisers and as military staff in the chain of operational com- 
mand with respect to unified and specified commands, to provide a channel of 
communications from the President and Secretary of Defense to unified and 
specified commands, and to coordinate all communications in matters of joint 
interest Addressed to the commanders of the unified or specified commands by 
other authority. 

2, To prepare strategic plans and provide for the strategic direction of the 
armed forces, including the direction of operations conducted by commanders of 
mified and specified commands and the discharge of any other function of com- 
mand for such commands directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

8. To prepare integrated logisitec plans, which may include assignments to 
the armed forces of logistic responsibilities in accordance with such plans. 

4, To prepare integrated plans for military mobilization. 

5. To provide adequate, timely, and reliable joint intelligence for use within 
the Department of Defense. 

6. To review major personnel, materiel, and logistic requirements of the armed 
forces in relation to strategic and logistic plans, 

7. To review the plans and programs of commanders of unified and specified 
commands to determine their adequacy, feasibility, and suitability for the per- 
formance of assigned missions. 

8. To provide military guidance for use by the military departments and the 
armed forces as needed in the preparation of their respective detailed plans. 

9. To participate, as directed, in the preparation of combined plans for mili- 
tary action in conjunction with the armed forces of other nations. 

10. To recommend to the Secretary of Defense the establishment and force 
structure of unified and specified commands in strategic areas. 

ll. To determine the headquarters support, such as facilities, personnel, and 
communications, required by commanders of unified and specified commands 
and to recommend the assignment to the military departments of the responsi- 
bilities for providing such support. 

12. To establish doctrines for (a) unified operations and training and (b) co- 
rdination of the military education of members of the armed forces. 

13. To recommend to the Secretary of Defense the assignment of primary re 
sponsibility for any function of the armed forces requiring such determination 
ind the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation of such functions. 

14. To prepare and submit to the Secretary of Defense, for information and 
consideration in connection with the preparation of budgets, statements of mili- 
lary requirements based upon United States strategic considerations, current na- 
tional security policy, and strategic war plans. These statements of require- 
ments shall include tasks, priority of tasks, force requirements, and general 
strategie guidance for the development of military installations and bases and 
forequipping and maintaining military forces. 

lj. To advise and assist the Secretary of Defense in research and engineering 
matters by preparing: (a) statements of broad strategie guidance to be used in 
le preparation of an integrated Department of Defense program, (b) state- 
hents of overall military requirements: (c) statements of the relative military 
luportance of development activities to meet the needs of the unified and speci- 
ied commanders; and (ad) recommendations for the assignment of specific new 
Weapons to the armed forces. 

16. To prepare and submit to the Secretary of Defense for information and 
sidration general strategic guidance for the development of industrial mobili- 
tution programs. 

Iv. To prepare and submit to the Secretary of Defense military guidance for 
Use in the development of military aid programs and other actions relating to 
“reign military forces, including recommendations for allied military force, 
uateriel, and facilities requirements related to United States strategic objectives, 
‘rrent national security policy, strategic war plans, and the implementation of 
‘pproved programs; and to make recommendations to the Secretary of Defense, 
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as necessary, for keeping the Military Assistance Program in consonance with 
agreed strategic concepts. 

18. To provide United States representation on the Military Staff Committe 
of the United Nations, in accordance with the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations, and representation on other properly authorized military staffs 
boards, councils, and missions. 

19. To perform such other duties as the President or the Secretary of Defeng 
may prescribe. 


V. FUNCTIONS OF THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND THE MILITARY SERVICES 


The chain of command for purposes other than the operational direction of 
unified and specified commands runs from the President to the Secretary of De 
fense to the Secretaries of the military departments. 

The military departments, under their respective Secretaries and in accord. 
ance with Sections II and LV, shall— 

1. Prepare forces and establish reserves of equipment and supplies for the 
effective prosecution of war, and plan for the expansion of peacetime components 
to meet the needs of war. 

2. Maintain in readiness mobile reserve forces, properly organized, trained, 
and equipped for employment in emergency. 

3. Provide adequate, timely, and reliable departmental intelligence for use 
within the Department of Defense. 

4, Organize, train, and equip forces for assignment to unified or specified 
commands. 

5. Prepare and submit to the Secretary of Defense budgets for their respective 
departments; justify before the Congress budget requests as approved by the 
Secretary of Defense; and administer the funds made available fur maintaining, 
equipping, and training the forces of their respective departments, including 
those assigned to unified and specified commands. The budget submissions to 
the Sec.etury of Defense by the military departments shall be prepared on the 
basis, among other things, of the advice of commanders of forces assigned to 
unified and specified commands; such advice, in the case of component con- 
manders of unified commands, will be in agreement with the plans and programs 
of the respective unified conmanders. 

6. Conduct research, develop tactics, techniques, and organization, and develop 
and procure weapons, equipment, and supplies essential to the fullfillment of 
the functions hereinafter assigned. 

7. Levelop, garrison, supply, equip, and maintain bases and other installations, 
including lines of communication, and provide administrative and logistical sup 
port for all forces and bases. 

8. Provide, as directed, such forces, military missions, and detachments for 
service in foreign countries as may be required to support the national interests 
of the United States. 

9. Assist in training and equipping the military forces of foreign nations. 

10. Assist each other in the accomplishment of their respective functions, it 
cluding the provision of persoannel, intelligence, training, facilities, equipment, 
supplies, and services. 

The forces developed and trained to perform the primary functions set forth 
hereinafter shall be employed to support and supplement the other services it 
earrying out their primary functions, where and whenever such participation 
will result in increased effectiveness and will contribute to the accomplishment 
of the overall military objectives. As for collateral functions, while the assigt 
ment of such functions may establish further justification for stated force re 
quirements, such assignments shall not be used as the basis for establishing add: 
tional force requirements. 


A. Functions of the Department of the Army 


The Department of the Army is responsible for the preparation of land forces 
necessary for the effective prosecution of war except as otherwise assigned and, 
in accordance with integrated mobilization plans, for the expansion of the peace 
time components of the Army to meet the needs of war. 

The Army, within the Department of the Army, includes land combat and 
service forces and such aviation and water transport as may be organic thereil. 

1. Primary Functions of the Army.—a. To organize, train, and equip Army 
forces, for the conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations on land— 
specifically, forces to defeat enemy land forces and to seize, occupy, and defend 
land area. 
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b. To organize, train and equip Army air defense units, including the provision 
of Army forces as required for the defense of the United States against air 
attack, in accordance with doctrines established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

ce, To organize and equip, in coordination with the other Services, and to pro- 
vide Army forces for joint amphibious and airborne operations, and to provide 
for the training of such forces, in accordance with doctrines established by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(1) To develop, in coordination with the other Services, doctrines, tactics, 
techniques, and equipment of interest to the Army for amphibious operations 
and not provided for in Section V, paragraph Blb(3) and paragraph B1d. 

(2) To develop, in coordination with the other Services, the doctrines, pro- 
cedures, and equipment employed by Army and Marine Forces in airborne 
operations. The Army shall have primary interest in the development of 
those airborne doctrines, procedures, and equipment which are of common 
interest to the Army and the Marine Corps. 

d. To provide an organization capable of furnishing adequate, timely, and 
reliable intelligence for the Army. 

e. To provide forces for the occupations of territories abroad, to include 
initial establishment of military government pending transfer of this responsi- 
bility to other authority. 

f. To formulate doctrines and procedures for the organizing, equipping, train- 
ing, and employment of forces operating on land, except that the formulation of 
doctrines and procedures for the organization, equipping, training, and employ- 
nent of Marine Corps units for amphibious operations shall be a function of the 
Department of the Navy, coordinating as required by Section V, paragraph 
Blb(3). 

g. To conduct the following activities : 

(1) The administration and operation of the Panama Canal. 

(2) The authorized civil works program, including projects for improve- 
ment of navigation, flood control, beach erosion control, and other water 
resource developments in the United States, its territories and its possessions. 

(3) Certain other civil activities prescribed by law. 

2. Collateral Functions of the Army.—To train forces: 

a. To interdict enemy sea and air power and communications through operations 
oor from land. 


B. Functions of the Department of the Navy 


The Department of the Navy is responsible for the preparation of Navy and 
Marine Corps forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war except as 
otherwise assigned and, in accordance with integrated mobilization plans, for the 
expansion of the peacetime components of the Navy and Marine Corps to meet 
the needs of war. 

Within the Department of the Navy, the Navy includes naval combat and 
service forces and such aviation as may be organic therein, and the Marine Corps 
includes not less than three combat divisions and three air wings and such other 
land combat, aviation, and other services as may be organic therein. 

1, Primary Functions of the Navy and the Marine Corps.—a. To organize, 
train, and equip Navy and Marine Corps forces for the conduct of prompt and 
sustained combat operations at sea, including operations of sea-based aircraft and 
land-based naval air components—specifically, forces to seek out and destroy 
tlemy naval forces and to suppress enemy sea commerce, to gain and maintain 
general naval supremacy, to control vital sea areas and to protect vital sealines of 
communication, to establish and maintain local superiority (including air) in an 
area of naval operations, to seize and defend advanced naval bases, and to 
conduct such land and air operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a 
laval Campaign. 

b. To maintain the Marine Corps, having the following specific functions: 

(1) To provide Fleet Marine Forces of combined arms, together with sup- 
porting air components, for service with the Fleet in the seizure or defense 
of advanced naval bases and for the conduct of such land operations as may 
be essential to the prosecution of a naval campaign. These functions do not 
contemplate the creation of a second land Army. 

(2) To provide detachments and organizations for service on armed ves- 
sels of the Navy, and security detachments for the protection of naval 
property at naval stations and bases. 

(3) To develop, in coordination with the other Services, the doctrines, 
tactics, techniques, and equipment employed by landing forces in amphibious 





operations. The Marine Corps shall have primary interest in the develop 
ment of those landing foree doctrines, tactics, techniques, and equipment 
which are of common interest to the Army and the Marine Corps. 

(4) To train and equip, as required, Marine Forces for airborne opera. 
tions, in coordination with the other Services and in accordance with doe. 
trines established by the Joint Chiefs of Steff. 

(5) To develop, in coordination with the other Services, doctrines, pro- 
cedures, and equipment of interest to the Marine Corps for airborne opera. 
tions and not provided for in Section V, paragraph Alc(2). 

ec. To organize and equip, in coordination with the other Services, and to pro- 
vide naval forces, including naval close air-support forces, for the conduct of 
joint amphibious operations, and to be responsible for the amphibious training of 
all forces assigned to joint amphibious operations in accordance with doctrines 
established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

d. To develop, in coordination with the other Services, the doctrines, proce- 
dures, and equipment of naval forces for amphibious operations, and the doctrines 
and procedures for joint amphibious operations. 

e. To furnish adequate, timely, and reliable intelligence for the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

f. To organize, train, and equip naval forces for naval reconnaissance, anti- 
submarine warfare, and protection of shipping, and mine laying, including the 
air aspects thereof, and controlled minefield operations. 

g. To provide air support essential for naval operations. 

h. To provide sea-based air defense and the sea-based means for coordinating 
control for defense against air attack, coordinating with the other Services in 
matters of joint concern. 

i. To provide naval (including naval air) forces as required for the defense of 
the United States against air attack, in accordance with doctrines established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

j. To furnish aerial photography as necessary for Navy and Marine Corps 
operations. 

2. Collateral Functions of the Navy and the Marine Corps.—To train forces: 

a. To interdict enemy land and air power and communications through 
operations at sea. 

b. To conduct close air and naval support for land operations. 

ec. To furnish aerial photography for cartographic purposes. 

d. To be prepared to participate in the overall air effort as directed. 

e. To establish military government, as directed, pending transfer of this 
responsibility to other authority. 


C. Functions of the Department of the Air Force 

The Department of the Air Force is responsible for the preparation of the 
air forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war except as otherwise 
assigned and, in accordance with integrated mobilization plans, for the expan- 
sion of the peacetime camponents of the Air Force to meet the needs of war. 

The Air Force, within the Department of the Air Force, includes aviation 
forces, both combat and Service, not otherwise assigned. 

1. Primary Functions of the Air Force.—a. To organize, train, and equip Air 
Force forces for the conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations in the 
air—specifically, forces to defend the United States against air attack in accord- 
ance with doctrines established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to gain and main- 
tain general air supremacy, to defeat enemy air forces, to control vital air areas, 
and to establish local air superiority except as otherwise assigned herein. 

b. To develop doctrines and procedures, in coordination with the other serv- 
ices, for the unified defense of the United States against air attack. 

c. To organize, train, and equip Air Force forces for strategic air warfare. 

d. To organize and equip Air Force forces for joint amphibious and airborne 
operations, in coordination with the other services, and to provide for their 
training in accordance with doctrines established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

e. To furnish close combat and logistical air support to the Army, to include 
airlift, suport, and resupply of airborne operations, aerial photography, tactical 
reconnaissance, and interdiction of enemy land power and communications. 

f. To provide air transport for the armed forces, except as otherwise assigned. 

g. To develop. in coordination with the other services, doctrines, procedures, 
and equipment for air defense from land areas, including the continental United 
States. 

h. To formulate doctrines and procedures for the organizing, equipping, trait- 
ing, and employment of Air Force forces. 
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i. To provide an organization capable of furnishing adequate, timely, and re- 
liable intelligence for the Air Force. 

j. To furnish aerial photography for cartographic purposes. 

k. To develop, in coordination with the other services, tactics, techniques, 
and equipment of interest to the Air Force for amphibious operations and not 
provided for in section V, paragraph B1b(3) and paragraph bid. 

|. To develop, in coordinat:on with the other services, doctrines, procedures, 
and equipment employed by Air Force forces in airborne operations. 

2, Collateral Functions of the Air Force.—To train forces: 

a, To interdict enemy seapower through air operations. 

b. To conduct antisubmarine warfare and to protect shipping. 

e. To conduct aerial minelaying operations. 


VI. CANCELLATION 
Reference (a) is cancelled. 


VII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Directive is effective immediately. 
Net McE troy, 
Secretary of Defense. 


(The following additional information was furnished :) 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE REORGANIZATION AcT OF 1958 


I would like to summarise progress we have made in implementing the Re- 
organization Act and also state that work is continuing in the development 
of improved procedures to insure that the 1958 organizational changes make 
amaximum contribution toward efficiency. 


COMMAND STRUCTURE 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded to the Secretary of Defense their recom- 
mendations for changing the unified command plan and the force structure of 
these commands on the 18th and 27th, respectively, of last August. 

On the 4th of September, the Secretary of Defense forwarded to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the President's approval of the new unified command plan. The 
unified and specified commands originally established by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were thereby reestablished by Presidential authority in conformance with 
the Reorganization Act of 1958. 

The President, at the same time he approved the unified command plan, 
approved the general force structure of the unified and specified commands. 
The Secretary of Defense requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff to arrange the 
detailed assignment of forces. Subsequently, the military departments made 
the detailed assignment to these commands effective upon the date a department 
was relieved as the executive agency for the command and in accordance with 
the following schedule: 


Effective date | Unified command Former executive 
agency 


Sept. 15, 1958........| European bat ahaa mind ee _ Army. 
Dec 1, 1958 _.- Alaskan : : ...| Air Force. 
Caribbean ‘ : Mettdede Army. 
Jan. 1, 1959 Atlantic ae einer : sbinibadecal DEAT Ms 
Continental Air Defense : ; aaa ....-.| Air Force. 
Pacific... . a : ata ; ..| Navy. 
Specified commands: 
an. 1, 1959 _ U.S. Naval Forces Eastern. ‘ — Do. 
Atlantic and Mediterranean ‘ ‘. ..| Air Force. 
Strategic Air Command... é ; Do. 


Se 


Therefore, as of January 1, 1959, the chain of command for all these com- 
batant commands runs from the President to the Secretary of Defense and 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the commanders of the commands. 

The support of all forces assigned to combatant commands is, of course, a 
responsibility of the military departments. However, support of the head- 
quarters of the unified and specified commands is a different matter and had 
lo be provided by a new DOD Directive (5100.3) which placed the responsi- 
bility for furnishing this logistic and administrative support on designated 
Military departments. In effect, as a department was relieved as the executive 
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agency for a command, it picked up the responsibility for supporting the head. 


quarters of that command; a job it had formerly been doing as part of its 


executive agency function. 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was strengthened to provide the 
additional assistance required for strategic planning and the exercise of 
operational control. 

Reorganization within the Joint Staff to carry out the functions prescribed 
by the Reorganization Act proceeded smoothly and in general as scheduled, 
modified somewhat by changes in the international situation last fall and non- 
availability of personnel and office space. Our increased need for office space 
caused a game of musical chairs all over the Pentagon. The reorganization is 
complete with respect to functions and suborganizations; the committees are 
abolished and the Joint Staff is organized into eight directorates, to include a 
new Operations Directorate—324 officers of the 356 scheduled for the Joint Staff 
were assigned as of January 20, 1958, as opposed to 197 on June 30, 1958. 

The directorates into which the Joint Staff is divided have these general 
responsibilities : 

The Personnel Directorate, J-1, does the personnel planning for the Joint 
Staff in support of strategic concepts, and does staff supervision of joint per- 
sonnel support of the unified and specified commands. 

The Intelligence Directorate, J-2, provides the joint intelligence required by 
the Joint Staff and that which is used in providing joint intelligence support 
to the unified and specified commands and the Secretary of Defense. 

The Operations Directorate, J-8, provides assistance to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for operational direction of the unified commanders, prepares operational 
orders. directives. and reports, and onerates the Joint War Room. 

The Logistics Directorate, J-4, does logistic planning in support of strategie 
concepts, and does staff supervision of joint logistic support of unified 
commanders. 

The Plans and Policy Directorate, J-5, does two jobs. It prenares the strate 
gic concepts and plans for current and future strategy, and it develons and rec- 
ommends policies relating to the unified commands, and their functioning and 
rel*tionshins. for annroval by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Communications-Electronics Directorate, J-6, does communications-elec 
tronic nlanning in support of strategic and operational concepts, and does staff 
supervision of the communications-electronics operations in support of unified 
commanders. 

The Military Assistance Affairs Directorate, or JMAAT. prepares plans, po- 
licies, imnlementing directives and reports for the Joint Chiefs of Staff on mili- 
tarv assistance program matters. 

The Joint Program Office provides programing and budgeting information to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the order of magnitude costs and implications of 
maior programs. 

The joint advanced study group is under the Director of the Joint Staff. It 
studies the military aspects of national security, considering advancements in 
the atomic age, and its effect upon the military act. This group also prenares 
studies relating to trends and develonments which affect current and future 
technianes, tactics, and concepts when appropriate. 

The Joint Staff assists the Joint Chiefs of Staff in discharging their planning 
responsibilities by implementing a joint program for planning, consisting of three 
basic documents: a joint long-ranve strategic estimate, a joint strategic ohiectives 
plan and a joint strategic capabilities plan. The first of these is developed to 
cover a 4-year period which begins 8 years in the future. It provides a broad 
background appraisal of strategic concepts, and it forecasts developments in the 
world sitnation that may affect United States national security. The joint strate- 
gic obiectives plan covers a 3-year period beginning 4 years in the future. It 
provides (1) the annual statement by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of military re 
quirements to the Secretary of Defense for his consideration in develoning his 
annual departmental budgetary guidelines: and, (2) a basis from which the 
military services develop their programs for forces, deployments, and weapons 
systems. The joint strategic capabilities plan covers the current fiscal year and 
is the docnment upon which the war plans of each of the unified commanders are 
based. This document provides general guidance, assigns tasks, and describes 
forces and deployments throughout the world for the prosecution of general war, 
limited war, and cold war activities. It is the key document in which the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff strategic concept, tasks and undertakings are issued to the services 
and to unified and specified commanders, worldwide. The three Joint Chiefs of 
Staff planning documents are prepared by and contributed to by each of the major 
divisions of the Joint Staff and are then coordinated with each of the military 
services prior to being considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Staff advises and assists the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the operational 
direction and control of the unified and specified commands. Operational re- 
quirements may originate in a number of ways, such as a message from one of 
the commands or a decision by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. When received, an 
operational requirement must receive prompt attention and resolution. Nor- 
mally, such problems are referred to the Joint Staff for development of a recom- 
mended course of action. During this process, thorough coordination is required 
and is accomplished within the Joint Staff, with the services, and when appro- 
priate, with the Office of the Secretary of Defense. When approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, implementing directives are sent to the commanders of 
unified or specified commands. Such directives are issued by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff by authority and direction of the Secretary of Defense. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are not involved in the day-to-day direction of the unified and 
specified commands with respect to routine matters. They are vitally concerned, 
however, with the operational capability and combat readiness of those com- 
mands. Accordingly, the operations of those commands are carefully monitored 
by the Joint Staff. In addition, during peacetime, the Joint Staff reviews war 
plans to ensure their suitability for wartime operations. Similarly, they main- 
tain a sensitivity to changing world conditions and continually plan appropriate 
courses of action. During wartime, the Joint Staff would furnish operational 
staff support to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the implementation of war plans. 

Considerable time and thought was given in working with the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense on the revision of the functions paper and the directive 
which establishes relationships between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. These two directives, “Functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and its Major Components” and “Organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and Relationship with the Office of the Secretary of Defense,” 
were issued on December 31, 1958. 

The new functions paper does not make any shift in the rules and missions 
previously assigned to the Services; it merely brings them into line with the 
new command structure. The new relationships directive preserves the concept 
of close coordination between the Joint Staff and the civilian staff within the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, and between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Secretary of Defense. 


(2) Status of the augmentation of the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 





Officers: 
Chairman’s office 
Joint Staff_- 
Joint Secretariat !- 


JCS boards and agencies......................... 


Total_ 


Enlisted: 2 
Chairman’s office 
Joint Staff __ 


Joint Secretariat , 
JCS boards and agencies_. 


eel ici 


Civilian: 
Chairman’s office 
Joint Staff_- 
Joint Secretariat 


JCS boards and agencies... 


Total..___- 


Grand total.......-- 





Assigned strength 


June 30, 1958 | Jan. 20, 1959 


10 


Authorized 
strength, 
Dec. 1, 1958 


(15) 
(356) 
(53) 
(11) 


(435) 





Includes those working in rea of Joint Staff and joint boards and agencies. 
*All enlisted men are as:igned to Joint Secretariat: This chart indicates area in which they work. 





(2) 
(39) 
(97) 

(3) 


(141) 


(15) 
(200) 
(93) 
(18) 
(326) 


(902) 
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As of January 20, 1959, 324 officers out of the 356 currently planned for the 














































Joint Staff had reported for duty. All offices and directorates have been or. (A cl 
ganized with the exception of the Joint Programs Office. It is contemplated 
that this Office will be organized when additional office space is made available 

August 23, 1958, OSD approved estimated total uuthorized strength of 9». 

October 10, 1958, OSD directed the transfer of 486 spaces to the JCS and Mr. \ 
directed that arrangements be made for the transfer of funds to support this Mr. $ 
action. -vogepthn 

direct1v 
EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION DIRECTIVES ON ASSIGNMENT OF MISSIONS by you! 
Secre 

Mr. Manon. It has been said, and I quote from a publication: Mr. $ 

Battle over the Army, Navy, and Air Force missions with missiles and space by any 
vehicles will probably continue since new function directives do not settle of Defe 
longtime disputes. Secre 

I would like your comments with respect to that along with the J worked 
other issues which we are raising here. needed 

(The following statement was furnished :) ~ a 

: aie . : : i the na 

The DOD functions directive (5100.1) as it pertains to the military services Q it 
was intended to assign broad functions to the services primarily in the area of secur 
preparing, organizing, training, and equipping forces for the conduct of prompt with Pp 
and sustained combat operations on land, sea, and air; and, to formulate doc matter’ 
trines and procedures for the organizing, training, equipping, and employment 
of land, sea, and air forces. The directive was not intended to accomplish a 
division of service responsibilities concerning individual weapons, missiles, space 
vehcles, ete. 

In order to recommend to the Secretary of Defense the proper assignment, Mr. | 
development, and employment of specific missiles, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are of the - 
continually reviewing the various service missile programs. On November 26, in the 
1956, the Secretary of Defense assigned to the Navy the responsibility for op- (Th 
erational employment of ship-based IRBM’s, and on this same date the Air Force 
was assigned responsibility for employment of all land-based IRBM’s and the While 
Army was limited to employment of missiles up to 200-mile range. As a related Defense 
matter, on July 21, 1958, the Secretary of Defense lifted weight restrictions on Depart 
Army aircraft to allow for procurement of aircraft by the Army for the accom- sue the 
plishment of assigned missions. The decisions by the Secretary of Defense in the De 
$56 and 1958 were a result of Joint Chiefs of Staff recommendations for clarif- Departi 
eation of the missions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. develoy 

It is considered that the DOD functions directive as it pertains to the services, demons 
and the decisions made by the Secretary of Defense concerning individual mis- 
siles and other weapons, as illustrated in the 1956 and 1958 decisions, have been 
effective in assigning and clarifying the missions of the services in the missiles 
and space vehicles areas as well as other pertinent areas. Mr. 

made 
RECENT ATLAS FIRING to be { 
“ . - . J oi ness | 

Mr. Forp. Mr. McElroy, last night’s paper and this morning’s paper: | Army 
reported the firing of an ATLAS missile. Could you give for the | diq n 
record any appraisal of that firing? tions ‘ 

Secretary McExroy. I did not get it before I left. (T) 

General Twintne. We got the preliminary report that it was 4 The 
successful flight for the distance. ae 

I “—% ‘ ete x wad ated YW 

Mr. Forp. Can you amplify what you mean by “successful” ? sion w: 

General Twintne. They did not spell what tests they were trying In g 
to run, but it was a test flight, of course. There is not much infor- . 
mation. ce 

Mr. Forp. Could you put an expanded answer into the record— (Se 


what number of the firing it is and any other information that might 
be helpful. 
General Twintne. Yes. 
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(A classified statement was provided the committee.) 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes has some further questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Were you guided by Presidential or other White House 
directives in the amount of the fiscal year 1960 budget which was used 
by you in determining the overall amount of the cur rent budget ? 

“Secretary McExroy. No. 

Mr. Srxes. Was the for mulation of this budget determined in part 
by any other discussions with personnel outside of the Department 
of Defense and if so, with whom ? 

Secretary McExroy. As I testified earlier, this budget was not 
worked out on a fixed-dollar basis; it was worked out on the basis of 
needed programs. There has been no restriction on me by the Pres- 
dent exc ept in terms that I felt were a prudent way of looking out for 
the national security. As a member of the cabinet and the National 
Security Council the Secretary of Defense naturally has discussions 
vith people outside the Department which affect his thinking on 
matters of national interest. 


FAILURE TO USE APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Stxes. The Congress has been seriously disturbed by the failure 
of the Department of Defense to use appropriated funds, particularly 
in the field of missiles and submarines. What is your explanation ? 

(The following statement was provided the committee :) 

While the Congress clearly has the prerogative providing the Department of 
Defense with additional flexibility by means of additional appropriations, the 
Department of Defense does not regard any such action as a mandate to pur- 
sue the various programs without regard to flexibility or desirability. Rather, 
the Department of Defense has assumed that the Congress would want the 
Department to continue to make frequent technical reappraisals of the various 


developmental programs and to use funds at such time as technological progress 
demonstrated further acceleration to be warranted. 


AIRLIFT 


Mr, Srxes. From previous testimony it appears that the Air Force 
made the actual decision that additional appropriated funds are not 
tobe spent for Army airlift. Virtually every responsible Army wit- 
ness has indicated serious concern about the lack of airlift for the 
Army. Why was this decision not made at a higher level? Why 
lid not the Department of Defense support Congress’ recommenda- 
tions for more Army airlift ? 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

The Air Force did not make the decision not to use the $140 million appropri- 
ated in excess of the President's budget request in fiscal year 1959. That deci- 
son was made by the President. 

In general, it was agreed that the airlift for the current period at least, was 
adequate and that upcoming developments made it advantageous to the Army 
and Air Force to defer to fiscal year 1960 part of the planned procurement. 


(See also information on p. 124.) 





ELIMINATION OF WASTE 


Mr. Sixes. I know that you are just as anxious to eliminate wast 
as the Congress is anxious to have you do so. 1 am curious to know 
at, what level someone assumes responsibility for attempting to enforce 
the elimination of waste and how this can be assured. For instance, 
I am told at the East Haven Mountain radar station in Vermont a 
second access road is being built which appears to have no justifica- 
tion but would cost $600,000. Iam also advised that at Ethan Allen 
AFB a survey for a new installation site continued for 2 weeks before 
the survey crew was notified that the project had been dropped. Ob. 
viously, you cannot know of every item of this nature but who does 
have the responsibility for these matters and how is that responsi- 
bility administered. 

Mr. McE roy. I don’t know about the instance you cite, but we will 
furnish it for the record. 

(The following statement was furnished :) 


CANCELLATION OF PROJECT AT ETHAN ALLEN, AFB, Vr. 


With respect to the construction of GOOSE missile facilities at Ethan Allen 
AFB, Vt., work associated with closing out this project did continue after can- 
cellation of the project and, as a matter of fact, is not yet finished. 

Facilities for the GOOSE missile were authorized in the fiscal year 1958 
military construction program. Subsequently, because of a change in Air 
Force tactical concepts, the GOOSE program was canceled. Immediately after 
the decision was made to terminate the GOOSE contract, under which some 
facilities had already been constructed, a study was made to determine if 
BOMARC facilities which were authorized in the fiscal year 1959 program, 
could be accommodated at the GOOSE site. The study revealed that they could. 
The Air Force, therefore, proposed that the contemplated BOMARC site be 
relocated at the GOOSE site, and work already in place be incorporated in 
future BOMARC construction. If this is accomplished savings to the Govern- 
ment will result. 

Responsibility for notification of cancellation of projects is vested in every 
responsible individual at all echelons of command. If only survey activities 
are involved, the survey team is promptly notified to discontinue their work. 
If construction is involved, the Air Force notifies the Corps of Engineers, the 
construction agency for the Air Force, to terminate the construction. 


ACCESS ROADS, VERMONT 


The installation referred to is the North Concord Air Force Aircraft Control 
and Warning Station, M—103, North Concord, Vt. In October 1956 the operating 
command requested that the access roads to this installation be improved. It 
was reported that access was difficult under normal conditions and impossible 
under adverse conditions. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is charged with the responsibilities for standards 
of design, engineering, and location for all public highways on which any Federal 
funds are to be used. Field representatives of this agency investigate reported 
deficiencies of public highways serving defense installations. These investiga- 
tions serve as the basis for recommendations to the Department of Defense. 
These reports are evaluated by the Office, Chief of Transportation, Department 
of the Army—the executive agent for the Department of Defense—and by the 
Air Force prior to transfer of any funds to the Bureau of Public Roads. If the 
project is considered essential by the three agencies, it is certified as essential 
to national defense, thereby becoming eligible for defense funding. 

In accordance with these established procedures, the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads was requested to investigate the reported deficiencies of the roads in 
question. This investigation revealed that serious deficiencies did exist, and @ 
project was recommended which provided a more direct connection to the main 
highway system. The estimated cost was approximately $600,000. On the basis 
of comparative costs, it was determined to be more economical to proceed W! ith 
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this project than to reconstruct existing routes. Subsequently, the Department 
of Defense certified this project as essential to national defense, and funds were 
transferred from the fiscal year 1958 military construction program to the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

The requirement for this project was very carefully reviewed and evaluated. 
Since all supplies and equipment must be hauled in by truck, an adequate road 
jsnecessary. Of equal importance is the requirement for movement of personnel 
from the approved family housing site near Hartwellville to the operational area, 
On the basis of the above considerations, the importance of the station in the 
radar network, and evidence that the existing roads were rapidly deteriorating, 
it was considered necessary to continue with the project. A representative of the 
Office, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Installations, during an onsite 
visit on February 5, 1958, agreed that improvement was necessary. 


OVERSEAS ALLOWANCES SCHEDULE 


Mr. Sixes. Members of Congress have had letters protesting the 
new overseas allowances schedules. Please advise this committee in 
detail how the new program was developed and whether in your opin- 
ion it creates hardship for U.S. personnel. I am mindful of the 
statements that 614 millions will be saved annually by the changes. 
You may submit a statement for the record. 

Secretary McExroy. We will doso., 

(The following statement was submitted to the committee :) 


As the result of a study made by a special group under the direction of the 
Per Diem, Travel, and Transportation Allowance Committee of the Department 
of Defense and approved by the Secretary of Defense, the military services 
issued a change to the joint travel regulations which altered the structure and 
amounts of living allowances for uniformed personnel on duty at stations out- 
side the United States. The new system, patterned generally after that in use 
for many years by the Department of State for Government employees in over- 
seas areas, is believed to be more equitable to both the Government and the 
personnel involved. The new system is expected to be more responsive to 
changes in the cost of living in overseas areas and should indicate more rapidly 
when such adjustments are necessary. 

The new allowance system was prepared by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense in consultation with the military departments. This new system is not 
the result of precipitous action, but was derived only after long study and 
deliberation. The study considered every known system of determining similar 
allowances used by foreign governments, private firms, and other departments. 

Heretofore, the system had been based on a comparison of average expendi- 
tures for food and housing as reported by members of the Armed Forces stationed 
in overseas areas with average expenditures for those items in the United 
States as estimated from published statistical data. Rates were established 
for officers with and without dependents and for enlisted personnel with and 
without dependents. In general, station quarters allowances were paid to per- 
sonnel (not assigned Government quarters) stationed in areas where average 
expenditures for housing are in excess of similar expenditures in the United 
States, Station subsistence allowances were paid to personnel not subsisted in 
Government messes, in areas where average expenditures for subsistence were 
mexcess of similar expenditures in the United States. 

The new system provides for a separate allowance for housing and for other 
living costs. The housing allowance is similar to the present quarters allowance 
except that— 

(a) The rate will be based on a comparison of reported housing costs in each 
werseas area with the basic allowance for quarters of each grade, rather than 
with the U.S. average figure now used; and 

(b) Allowances will be separately computed for each officer, warrant officer, 
and enlisted grade, rather than for the averages of all officer and all enlisted 
grades, as at present. To the extent warranted by these computations, separate 
allowances may be prescribed for any such grade. 

In place of a the present station subsistence allowance, there will be what is 
termed a “cost-of-living allowance,” which will include all elements of the cost 
of living except housing. These allowances will represent the relative difference 
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between all living costs, except housing, of members and their dependents in the 
United States and similar costs of members and their dependents at overseg 
stations. Costs will be determined by comparing prices of representative goods 
and services purchased by members at oversea stations with prices prevailing in 
the United States. In both instances, the prices will represent the composite 
of prices charged in commercial outlets and in commissaries and exchanges, 
wherever applicable, based on the percentage of utilization of such facilities ag 
reported by the services and by individual members stationed oversea. The 
measured difference will be expressed in terms of an index for each oversea 
station. 

Cost-of-living allowances will be generated by applying the index for each 
oversea area to expenditure bases which have been computed for each grade and 
for each family size from single member to member with five or more dependents, 
The expenditure bases are computed by deducting from the average net income, 
after Federal income taxes, of each grade and family size the amount estimated 
from published statistical data to be the amount normally expended for personal 
insurance, savings, gifts, and contributions. The remaining amount of income, 
or expenditure base, thus represents the amount of money normally expended for 
those items. included in the measured elements of the cost of living. 

In almost no instance are the new total of allowances unchanged in comparison 
with preexisting allowances. The housing allowance involves the least change. 
The new tables are the result of long and careful study and are considered to be 
as nearly fair as is possible at this time. 

It is the considered opinion of the Department of Defense that the new system 
will not create hardship for members in oversea areas, since it is designed to 
compensate service personnel adequately and equitably for any added costs of 
housing and living occasioned by their being stationed in an oversea area. 


ARMY MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Sixes. I have before me an address by General Taylor before the 
Institute of World Affairs in California last December. I quote two 


paragraphs : 


Dollarwise, our problem is not a simple one. Approximately 60 percent of the 
dollar value of the Army’s inventory of equipment was procured during World 
War II or the Korea war; 10 percent of it is of pre-World War II vintage. Asa 
result, many items have reached a point where they are no longer economical to 
maintain or are incapable of meeting the stepped-up requirements of today’s 
or tomorrow’s possible war. As a result we need to include second generation 
missiles, light atomic weapons, improved conventional weapons, and many new 
types of air and ground vehicles to advance tactical mobility. To direct and 
control our units and weapons we require improved, lightweight signal com- 
munications based upon newly designed radio equipment. 

The modernization of our forces will tend to support our second point; improve 
strategic mobility. As the Army lightens its loads, we hope that our sister 
services will modernize the sea and airlift upon which we depend for our 


strategic mobility. 

I have also heard it stated that 90 percent of the Army’s mobility 
and maneuverability is tied to World War IT and Korean-type equip- 
ment. The Army estimates that an additional $1 billion per year is 
essential in its procurement programs if modernization is to be 
achieved. Obviously, the Army cannot do its job either in general 
or in limited war if it is handicapped by obsolete or obsolescent equip- 
ment. Today’s smaller Army must have lightweight, easily transport- 
able weapons and equipment and must have rapid transportation 
facilities. It has these now only in token quantities. Do you not feel 
that this is a matter of very serious moment and of great. importance. 
You may furnish a statement for the record. 

(The following statement was provided :) 

There is no doubt as to the importance of obtaining the best possible and most 
modern equipment for the military services. The fiscal year 1960 budget in 
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dudes funds for all the modern types of equipment mentioned in General 
Taylor’s address, For example, Army funds are requested for second genera- 
tion missiles such as NIKE-ZEUS, SERGEANT, LACROSSE, PERSHING, 
and REDEYE. Improved conventional weapons in the budget include the new 
rife and machinegun, new combat surveillance electronics, and an improved 
model tank. For tactical mobility the Department of Defense budget for fiscal 
rear 1960 includes a new armored personnel carrier, a new lightweight jeep, and 
continuation of production of the mechanical mule. Further tactical mobility 
will be provided by a new observation airplane, a light cargo aircraft, and three 
different helicopters. 

Army modernization is something that has been studied many times. It is 
one of the harder problems to evaluate partly because statistics do not tell the 
whole story. Much of the Army equipment of Korean vintage is very competent 
and adequate. Advances have been made in the past years and this year’s pro- 
curement budget is almost totally for modernization. Of course, each year that 
DOD buys equipment that much modernation takes place. 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS TO BIG BUSINESS 


Mr. Srxes. The Associated Press recently stated that 75 percent of 
the total spending on defense contracts is being awarded to 100 prime 
contractors and organizations. Apparently big business and monop- 
oly are pushing more and more into the defense picture regardless of 
what has been said-of the desirability of awarding additional con- 
tracts to smaller businesses. Will you comment on this? 

Secretary McEtroy. We will furnish you a statement on this. 

(The following statement was provided :) 


The Department of Defense publishes semiannually a report of the 100 com- 
panies and their affiliates listed according to net value of military prime con- 
tract awards. This report for fiscal year 1958 shows that the 100 companies and 
their 130 affiliates which received the largest volume of military prime con- 
tract awards received net awards which amounted to 74.2 percent of the total. 
This compares with 68.4 percent received by the top companies and 153 affiliates 
in fiscal year 1957. 

Data on the cover page of the attached report, particularly the next to the last 
paragraph, points up the considerable volume of subcontracting that is per- 
formed by small concerns for major prime contractors. 


(The report referred to follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


OnE HUNDRED COMPANIES AND AFFILIATES LISTED ACCORDING TO NET VALUE 
OF MILITARY PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS, JULY 1, 1957—JUNE 30, 1958 


Net awards to the 100 companies and their 130 affiliates which received the 
largest volume of military prime contract awards during fiscal year 1958 (July 
1, 1957, to June 30, 1958) amounted to 74.2 percent of the U.S. total. This ratio 
compares with 68.4 percent received by the top 100 companies and 1538 affiliates in 
fiscal year 1957. 

The amount of awards to these companies reflects a 25 percent increase in the 
proportion of defense contracts awarded for aircraft and guided missiles. In 
fiscal year 1958 procurement of aircraft and missiles accounted for 50 percent 
ofall military prime contract awards of $10,000 or more, compared to 39 percent 
in fiscal year 1957. 

The increase in the percent of total awarded to the first two companies on the 
list, Boeing Airplane Co. and General Dynamics Corp., was as large as the net 
iitrease in the entire list of 100. Contracts with Boeing increased from $907 
lillion in fiscal year 1957 to $2,131 million in fiscal year 1958. Practically all of 
the Boeing awards were in the programs for B-52 bombers, KC-135 jet tankers, 
ind the Bomare missile. Most of the General Dynamics awards, which in- 
freased from $1,018 million to $1,583 million, were for work pf the Convair 
Division of the ATLAS missile program, certain Navy missiles, the F-102 and 
P 106 fighter aircraft, and the B-58 bomber, with smaller amounts going to 
Electric Boat and other divisions for submarines and other products. The per- 
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cent of total awarded to these two companies increased from 10.2 percent in fisca] 
year 1957 to 16.2 percent in fiscal year 1958. 

There were many upward and downward shifts in awards to other companies, 
and 20 companies on the fiscal year 1957 list are not among the top 100 in fisca} 
year 1958. Douglas Aircraft obtained 1.1 percent more of the U.S. total than in 
fiscal year 1957 and General Electric obtained 1 percent less. No other shifts 
in awards to listed companies involved more than seven-tenths of 1 percent of 
the total. 

Twenty-four of the top 25 companies are engaged mainly in the missile and 
aircraft programs. Their awards amounted to 56 percent of the value of all 
defense contracts of $10,000 or more. Aircraft and missile production is the 
major part of the military business of more than half of the 100 companies on 
the list, and most of the others appear on the list because of their contracts in 
related programs, such as electronics, fuels and propellants, and the construction 
of airfields, missile bases and warning systems. Many of these companies have 
committed all or the principal part of their plants and facilities, Located in 
many communities throughout the country, to these programs of production for 
modern defense. 

A very substantial portion of the prime contract awards to these large manv- 
facturers is subcontracted out to other concerns for components, parts and serv- 
ices. The prime contractors on this list who participate in the Department of 
Defense small business subcontracting program account for 90 percent of the 
total awards to the top 100 companies. Reports received from these companies 
show that in fiscal year 1958 54 percent of their military receipts were subcon- 
tracted out, and that more than one-third of the subcontracted amounts went to 
small business firms. Thus less than half of the prime contract funds were 
retained by these manufacturers for work in their own plants. 

The list of 100 for fiscal year 1958 is shown in table 1 attached, and the list for 
fiscal year 1957 is shown in table 2. 


TaBLE 1.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value 
of military prime contract awards,' July 1, 1957—June 30, 1958 





Millions of Percent of | Cumulative 
Rank and companies dollars U.S. total percent of 
U.S. total 
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TABLE 1.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value 
of military prime contract awards,'! July 1, 1957—June 30, 1958—Continued 


—_—_—__ 


Millions of | Percent of | Cumulative 
Rank and companies dollars |} U.S. total | percent of 
U.S. total 





—— 


jl. Sperry-Rand Corp.--- 
Vickers, Inc 
Wright Machinery Co. 


Total-_- 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 
3. McDonnell Aircraft Corp 


. International Business Machines Corp 
Service Bureau Corp 


ES on CoitiintancnncéadddSenedcasseaumesecdunaeen 


Drea GOtt. OF MOOR no. io nc etabadneeemsuniesacases | 
National Broadcasting Co 
RCA Communications, Inc._--- 
RCA Victor Distributing Corp 


Total_-. 
. Northrop Aircraft, et nce sapitececcaindae’ 


17. General Motors Corp 
Ethyl Corp. 
Frigidaire Sales Corp 


Total 


. Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Westinghouse Electric International, Inc 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co | 
Westinghouse Electric Appliance Sales Corp (4) 


Total. -_. ; 269.3 
. Republic Avis ition C orp 264. 7 


», Chrysler Corp 
Chrysler Airtemp Sales Corp 
Mira Corp 


Total 
1. Grumman Aircraft Engineering C orp... 
Dynamic Developments, Inc... 








Total 
. Raytheon Mz snufacturing Woe ce: 





. Curtiss-Wright Corp .. 
Aerophysics Development Co 
Propulsion Research Corp 





Total 


. Bendix Aviation Corp _. 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive / 
Sheffield Corp-.-- : sa< 








Total 


. Standard Oil Co. (N.J.)..-- 
Carter Oi] Co_. 
Enjay Co., Inc. 
Esso Export Corp-.- 
Esso Research & Engineering Co-.. 
Esso Standard Oil Co-. 
Ethyl Corp. 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co 
Humble Oil & Refining Co 
Penola Oil Co-. 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co.*__. 


%, General Tire & Rubber Co... 
Aerojet General Corp-.--- 
Byers (A. M.) Co.. z 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 2 
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raBLeE 1.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value 
of military prime contract awards,' July 1, 1957-—J une 80, 1958—Continued 


Millions of Percent of | Cumulative 
dollars U.S. total rercent of 
U.S. total 


Rank and companies 


27. Ford Motor Co 
Aeronutronic Systems, Inc 


Total.... 


28. Standard Oi! Co. of California_- 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co--- 
California Oil Co- 
C lif fornia Research Corp-- 
California Tanker Co_-- 
Caltex Oil Products Co.7_ 
International Bitumen Emulsions Corp-- 
Lincoln Oil Co 
Pacific Oil Co_. 
Standard Oil Co. of Texas-._- 


Total -- 
. Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 


. International Telephone & Telegraph Co 
kederal Electric Corp y 
Intelex Systems, Inc-_-. 
kuthe Laboratories, 

Royal Electric Corp 


Total.... ‘ 
Aveo Manufacturing Corp 


2. Bell Aircraft Corp-- 
Bell Helicopter C orp. 
Hydraulic Kesearch Mfg 
W heelabrator Corp 


Total 


Texas Co. (The) 7 
Caltex Oil Products Co.7__._.-- 
Texaco Brazil, Inc 2 
Texas Co. (Caribbean), Ltd 
Texas Co. (Puerto Rico), Inc 
Texas Petroleum Co---. 

Texas Pipeline Co_._.- 


Total 


. Continental Motors Corp 
Continental Aviation & Enginecring C orp 
Gray Marine Motor Co 
Wisconsin Motor Corp 


Total 


Burroughs Corp- 
Control Instrument Co = 
Haydu Electronic Products, Inc 


Total ° 
American Bosch Arma Corp-- 


. Socony Mobil Oil Co 
Basin Oil Co 
General Petroleum C orp - 
Magnolia Petroleum Co-- 
Mobil Overseas Oil Co., Inc. 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co. 


DO Grkacitesceiaxiloeronecsan or 721 “Sl ae 


Phileco Corp-- 
Lansdale Tube Co 
Sierra Electronics Co 


NGI gia iia 


Kiewit (Peter) Sons’ Co 
Brown-Raymond-Walsh *_. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 243 
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TaBLeE 1.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value 
of military prime contract awards,' July 1, 1957—June 30, 1958—Continued 


Millions of Percent of | Cumulative 
Rank and companies dollars | U.S. total percent of 


U.S. total 


Thompson Products, In¢ 
Ramo-W ooldridge Corp-- 
Ramsey Co 


ry } 
ot 


Greenland Contractors 


Cities Service Co 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp 
Cities Service Gas Co 
Citic Service Oil Co 
Orange State Oil Co 


lotal 


Collins Radio Co 
Pan-American World Airways, Inc 
Marquardt Aircraft Co 

. Hayes Aircraft Corp 


Mathieson Chemical Corp 


Powder Co 
Powder Defense Corp 


66.3 

nery & Chemical Corp 66.6 

ire & Rubber Co 
Aircraft Corp 

r Engineering Corp 

pringheld Tire Co 





kol Chemical Corp 
tional Electronics Laboratories, Inc 
Hunter-Bristol Corp 


% 


Total =“ 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
8, Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 


General Precision Equipment Corp---..- 
Askania Regulator Co aie — 
General Precision Laboratory, Inc-- 
Gratlex, Ine as 
Griscom-Russell Co_..--- 

Kearfott Co., Inc. 
Librascone, Inc 

Link Aviation, Inc_-_-- 
National Theater Supply Co 
Precision Technology, Inc 
Strong Electric Corp 


Total ~ ° 
5. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
i, Garrett Corp 
57. California Institute of Technology- 





8, Tidewater Oil Co_- 
Seaside Oil Co... 
Total. 


68.8 
Mathiasen’s Tanker Industries, Inc 


69.0 
Bethlehem Steel Corp ‘ 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp 
Bethlehem Sparrows Point Shipyard, Inc 
jethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem Steel Export Co. 
Total 


Lear, Inc a 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
ndy (Joshua) Corp 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 
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TaBLE 1.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value 
of military prime contract awards,! July 1, 1957—June 30, 1958—Continued 
ee 

Millions of Percent of | Cumulative 
Rank and companies dollars U.S. total | e ream of 
| S. total 


. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. : . $31.9 
Firestone Industrial Products Co____-- ven 1 
Ravenna Arsenal, Inc. 


. Rand Corp... 
Systems Development, ‘fine... 


Total. ... 
- Marine Transport Line: aS, Inc. 
. Bath Iron Works Corp 





59. Dupont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co 
Mall Tool Co 
Remington Arms Co 





. Oman-Farnsworth-Wright 1 
. Defoe Shipbuilding Co 


. States Marine Corp 
States Marine Corp. (Delaware) 
Isthmian Lines, Inc 


Total 
72. Oman-Farnsworth-Wright-Kaiser-M orrison-Knudsen !°__| 
73. Kaman Aircraft Corp 


. Westinghouse Airbrake Co 
Le Tourneau-W estinghouse Co_.........--.-----.---- 
Melpar, Inc 
Union Switch & Signal Construction Co 





Total 
. Todd Shipyar: ds C orp 
i. See AP Oe. OF LRRD 8 8 ne dcdcctscciwonscccss 
. Motorola, Inc 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, 








. Sinclair Oil Corp The da 
Fletcher Oil Co . and cor 
Sinclair Refining Co t tiflable 

em Proct 
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. Temco Aircraft Corp 29. 6 dude t! 

Fenske Fedrick & Miller, Inc : x orders ¢ 
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; ; ‘ The 

. Goodrich (B. F.) Co : ‘ by the | 

= : =|—— —— any tc 

. White Motor Co ; : epart 

Diamond T. Motor Truck Co 38. .f compa! 

—_--——___- |, ——_——_ are sho 
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. Sundstrand Machine Tool Co ; 'Sto 
Sundstrand Aircraft Service Corp...--.---.....-.-.-.- ‘ half of | 
® Stor 
half of 

— | | - Stor 

83. Shell Oil Co ; ; total of 

International Lubricant Corp . BA j 

Shell Chemical Corp sf eA YA j 

Shell Development Co 2 ad Cc 

eeoatnapiaaiaee WA j 

: , 8 joint 

. Tishman (Paul) General Contractors, Inc 27. = : No. 72) 

. Blue Cross Association, Inc 











. Penn-Texas Corp 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co 
Pratt & Whitney Co 
Quickway Truck Shovel Co 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 243. 
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TaBLE 1.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value of 
military prime contract awards,' July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958—Continued 


— 


! 
| Millions of | Percent of | Cumulative 
Rank and companies | dollars | U.S. total | percent of 


U.S. total 


87, Continental Oi] Co............... Sinktnviiuncuneesstibis $26.9 
88, Hercules Powder Co....-.------ inacinin artic Saved automat 26. 8 


99. Eastman Kodak Co 24, 3 
Fastman Chemical Products, 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Recordak Corp 





. Richfield Oil Corp... 
American Mineral Spirits Co 





. Standard Oil Co. 
American Oi] Co 
Tuloma Gas Products Co 
Utah Oil Refining Co 








Total 


Beech Aircraft Corp 
Beechcraft Research & Development, Inc 





Sunray Midcontinent Oi] Co 
DX Sunray Oil Co 
Suntide Refining Co 





Total... 
95. Gilfillan Bros., Inc 
}. Johns Hopkins University--- - 
97. U.S. Lines, Inc 
%. Asiatic Petroleum Corp 
%. Ryan Aeronautical Co 
10. Union Carbide Corp 





1 Net value of new procurement actions minus cancellations, terminations, and other eredit transactions. 
The data include debit and credit procurement actions of $10,0C0 or more, under military supply, service, 
and construction contracts for work in the United States, plus awards to listed companies and other iden- 
tiflable U.S. companies for work overseas. 

Procurement actions include definitive contracts, the obligated portions of letters of intent and letter 
contrgcts, purchase orders, job orders, task orders, delivery orders, and any other orders against existing 
contracts, and debit and credit actions that amend, cancel, or terminate contracts. The data do not in- 
clude that part of open-end or indefinite quantity contracts that have not been translated into specific 
orders on business firms. The data do not include purchase commitments or pending cancellations that 
have not yet become mutually binding agreements between the Government and the company. 

The assignment of subsidiaries to parent companies is based on stock ownership of 50 percent or more 
by the parent companv, as indicated by data published in standard industrial reference sources. The com- 
any totals do not include contracts made by other U.S. Government agencies and financed with Defense 

epartment funds, or contracts awarded in foreign nations through their respective governments. The 
company names and corporate structures are those in effect as of June 30, 1958. Only those subsidiaries 
are shown for which procurement actions have been reported. 

' Less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Less than $50,000. 

'Stockownership is equally divided between General Motors Corp. and Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; 

half of the total military awards is shown under each of the parent companies. 

* Stockownership is equally divided between Standard Oil Co. of New Jersev and Socony Mobil Oil Co.; 
half of the total of military awards is shown under each of the pare nt companies. 

’S8tockownership is equally divided between Standard Oil Co. of California and Texas Co.; half of the 
total of military awards is shown under each of the parent companies. 

'A joint venture of Brown & Root, Inc., Raymond Concrete Pile Co., and Walsh Construction Co. 

‘A joint venture of Kiewit (Peter) Sons, Inc., Groves (8S. J.) Sons Co., Johnson (Al) Construction Co., 
and Condon-Cunningham, Inc. 

4 joint venture of Oman Construction Co., Farnsworth (R. P.) Co. and Wright Contracting Co. (itself 
a joint venture, see No. 69), Kaiser (Henry J.) Construction Co., and Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc. (See 


No. 72) 
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LE 
TABLE 2.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value of ‘” mil 
military prime contract awards,! July 1, 1956-June 30, 195 








————————__, 


Millions of | Percent of | Cumulative 
Rank and companies dollars | U.S. total | percent of 
| U.S. total 


| eee 















































aa a1, Repu 
SP MUN Soi he aa eee eas ia ee ; bata $18, 954.4 100.0 | 100.0 al. é 
‘i ; ; : _———— ee 2, West 
Total, 100 companies and their subsidiaries ? - pebes 12, 962.4 | 68.4 | 68.4 V 
—= SS | Ss | See \ 
1. General Dynamics Corp- . eat waewieasedee ees | 1,018.8 S81. eee 
Electronic Control Systems, Inc. _.........-------- A > AO). aeecencecsenee 
: ao ee 2 — . Avec 
Total ge5 eee sone SES itteasn's alee 1,018.9 5.4 5.4 = Radi 
2. Boeing Airplane Co____- cihaichaeattaae caine aan Se | 907.4 | 4.8 | 10,2 
3. General Electric Co___......._-- ecake wi@utetausis 876.8 | 4.6 | 148 ] 
4. United Aircraft Corp eee keener asesecd 705.8 3.7 | 18,5 ] 
5. American Telephone & Telegraph Co_.____---- acct +7 (3) | ; os a tee 
Teletype Corp i aeR denna nee Ske aeOREU SSR aeseeel 9.9 (3) EE 95, Ame 
WU NUOTN MRNOITIO O00 = kc cc dcciiccccmckdincesece eatdcaual 581.8 | 3.1 do-aeta siete 
WR A ses a atatccoesinnaddelcnccsnnssweusiaaa (‘) (3) = cle se ae %. Bell 
Petal. ..... siinicpaipactine pnntibitanicnbbecscnciuiies 591.8 | 3.1 | 21.6 | 
6. Lockheed Aircraft Corp... phinigvtinietimnene omnis 503. 6 | 2 ae a 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Inc__- ; pene (4) Pao Ree seeks 
Lockheed Aircraft Service Internation: al, Wing cd 30.4 | a lnwunkawcbeeee 
Lockheed Aircraft Service Overseas, Inc___......---- 7 (3) ne lee 7. Stan 
EE 
NN i ea 8 I es eS 535.7 | 2.9 | 24.5 
7. North American ‘Aviation, NI ee Le Sate fst 499.9 | 2.6 27.1 | 
DAEMON RINNE MOO gs os ccncckn snasmannnwecaLacetccosces 389. 9 27 29.2 | 
9. Martin Co. (The). Deca hobaccl tes patton deanieaale 366.0 | 1.9 31.1 
10. International Business Machines Corp.- geo neewa aoe 362.0 | ED dicupitysboceue 
Service Bureau Corp........-..--.------- sisigeteme ce 3 3 | O° Leak 
ee | eee eeease Se 
NE diner uckhica saa ecagiaatiewanencaekikeeaecks 362.3 | 1.9 33.0 
11. McDonnell Aircraft Corp idence eden anne co ueee 293 8 1.5] 34,5 
12. General Motors Corp pee acu ee Sass sane -- "258. 4 ie 1.4 Oeoe neue 
EM sie cae mcenecn ray wEeoesnencnen aaa (4) (3) onc bineioa eins ®. Bet! 
PR SEEN ec ccessebcnticocuacescetend | (3) ss cc aac day 
= — a — 
| j 
PORN abo ap nade Co cubs cok ebecacinwaweks a 259. 0 1.4 | 35.9 
hier ORNEEIC an OE SONU os Said ddebnaneccucuns oe 250. 4 foes a 4 ee 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake Go.c-7 a. (3) 
EMER. 5 poco excnusnnabacsebeensecasacce oa (3) é nah 
| piereneescamnctytasebemtianinns | _ 
= a ea eee 2%. Ch 
Total._...-. Pe Ae ae cna an ON 250.6 | 1.4 37.2 aim 
14. Douglas Aircraft C 0., WMC See aioe ee oe 6 
15. Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc.__.-.----__-- gees 39.8 
16. Raytheon Manufacturing Co_-__-__- epee ee. ae .9 
- 30. Int 
Re ee I ERS oe conga occ ks ieccnsecs bmctaauees | 
Vickers, Inc ae Sete | 
Wright M achinery “Co 3 ee as 
a cpura pica akaee 
18. Northrop Aircraft, Inc_-...........------ aoa dee ieee Ay © 
Radioplane Co ‘ | 
Total a weonel 
z —— Se 31. Ge 
19. Curtiss Wright Corp__.--__- iva iperaneransedia dein aan eioinen ets 114.8 6 . ” 
Aerop iysics Development Co ae See eee ae 7.1 | (3) 
Propnimon Benceren OGrn. << <n caccncnccccccnnswcces 6 (3) 
RRO EINNE SOMONE 5c. soc cu enc mnnnnon pomenamees aaa a 72.7 | 
I mene cbewene 195. 2 
a = 32. N 
20. Standard Ol) Co. (New Jerady) ...6.0-cn0ce cnn ccsccccnesces 0 A 
Carter Oil Co_- ae age oe ea 3.4 | (3) | 
NS Moo ee otc pen ouatlowencanaseanes cud a (3) feo cae 
NI IPRNNNNII RININED re oe eck mee od ee ose 142. 1 .8 ‘ -- 
Esso Research & Engineering Co__....---...-.-----.- a OD) ~ iesowcasne 
UN aC DN a cies ese mahal 31.9 | it leetaneae 
Ethyl Corp.§___._- page ee aoe (4) (3) Bd ne eee 
Gilbert & Barker M: anufacturing FOG ee ee 1 (3) eee ae 
SU I a es skh nemaionibanent 9.0 om jc cycenanem - See 
TR ONL TN ee ee kceaS ve cenamoee de | 5 (3 1S ae aaa 
Standard Vacuum Ol O09... ook cnc nccenccccccn cus! 5.1} (3) Se 
aa i ae 192.3 | 1.0 | 45.2 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 249. 
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TaBLE 2.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value o 
military prime contract awards,! July 1, 1956-—June 30, 1957—Continued 


Rank and companies 


21, Republic Aviation Corp 


2, Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Westinghouse Electric International Co 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co 


Total. _- 
Avco Manufacturing C orp 
. Radio C orp. of America_. 
RCA Communications, Inc. 
RCA Service Co., Inc-- 
Radiomarine C orp. of America_- 


Total 
American Bosch Arma C orp 


». Bell Aircraft Corp 
Bell Helicopter Corp--- 
Hydraulic Research & Manufacturing Co 
Wheelabrator Corp 


Total 


7. Standard Oil Co. of California --- 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt ‘Co. 
American Gilsonite Co. can 
California Oil Co 
California Research Corp 
California Spray-Chemical Co 
Caltex Oil Products Co.’- 

Lineoln Oil Co. 
Oronite Chemical Co ‘ ‘ 
Standard Oil Co. of Texas---- 


Total 


8%. Bethlehem Steel Corp---- 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co : 
Bethlehem Sparrows Point Shipyard, Inc-..- 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corp-- 
Bethlehem Steel Co--- 


Total 


2%. Chrysler Corp 
Chrysler Motors C orp 


Total — see 


#0. International Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Airmatic Systems, Inc. ; 
Federal Electric Corp en 
International Standard Electric Co_.....----- 
International Standard Trading Co- 
Kuthe Laboratories, Inc 7 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co-- 
Royal Electric Corp----- ; 


Total 


il. General Tire & Rubber Co-.--- 
Aerojet General Corp : as 
RKO Teleradio Pictures, Inc 
Byers (A. M.) C 


Total 
82. Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp- 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., 6... 
Highway Trailer Co ~- 
New York Shipbuilding Corp = 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Co- 


Total 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 249. 





Millions of 
dollars 


$189. 6 | 








Percent of 
U.S. total 





Cumulative 
percent of 
U.S. total 
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TaBLE 2.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value of 
military prime contract awards,' July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957—Continued 


Millions of | Percent of | Cumulative 
Rank and companies dollars U.S. total | percent of 
U.S. total 


33. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co------- 
Goodvear Aircraft Corp-- 
Goodyear Engineering Corp : 
Goodyear Tire & Rub er E xport C ooo. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co 


34. Bath Iron Works Corp 


35. Continental Motors Corp. 
Caatinental Aviation & Engi neering Cc ‘orp. iis 
Gray Marine Motor Co 
Wisconsin Motor Co.---- 


Total 


36. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc_-..------ 
General Petroleum Corp-.- 
Magnolia Petroleum Co----. 
Mobil Overseas Oil Co- 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co.*_.. 


Total 


. Texas Co_..- 
Caltex Oil Products Co.7___- 
Texas Co. (Caribbean) Ltd 
Texas Co. (Puerto Rico) Inc 
Texas Petroleum Co.-..- 


Total 


. Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co--.- 
Datamatie Corp 


. Ford Motor Co--.. 
Aeronutronic Systems, Inc 


. Burroughs Corp 
Control Instrume nt C 0- 


a a a eee tanith 
. Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co 
. Collins Radio Co 





| iin Miatiieson Chemin Oo. . 22. ..cec5 ccc ccscncae ‘ 
Liberty Powder Co 
Reaction Motors, Inc- 


. Garrett Corp 
5. Hayes Aircraft Corp 


. Phileo Corp 
Dexter Co 
Lansdale Tube Co 
Phileo International Corp 
Sierra Electronic Corp 


. Brown-Raymond-Walsh 





. Cities Service Co 
Arkansas Fue] Oil Corp 
Cities Service Gas Co 
Cities Service Oil Co 
Orange State Oil Corp 


REED tb oki oc ence mea aaaeneebancoanawankeste 











See footnotes at end of table, p. 249. 
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TaBLE 2.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed according to net value of 
military prime contract awards,! July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957—Continued 


— 


Rank and companies dollars U.S. total percent of 
U.S. total 


stations o Percent of | Cumulative 
| 


§, Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc 
Alaskan Plumbing & Heating Co., 


Total 


. Ingalls Iron Works Co 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp 





ltowethoaprte 


2, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


. General Precision Equipment Corp 
Ampro Corp. .- 
‘skania Regulator Co. 
General Precision Laboratories, Inc 
Graflex, Ine 
Griscom-Russell Co 
Hertner Electric Co 
Kearfott, Inc_- 
Librascope, Ine 
Link ‘4 viation, Inc 
Precision Technology, Ine 
Strong Electric Co 


Total 
4. Temco Aircraft C orp.. 
5. Pan American World Airways, Inc 





§. Northern Pump Co 
Northern Ordnance, Inc 


Total 





7. Sinclair Oil Corp-- 
Sinclair Refining Co 
Hughes Oil Co. 


. . . . ' 
I] noeorone | 


Total. 
8. Marquardt Aircraft Co 
Todd Shipyards Corp 
60. Jones (J. A.) Construction Co.. 
. Union Oil Co. of California 


2, Shell Oil Co- 
International Lubricant Corp 
Shell Chemical Corp ; 
Shell Development Co- 





| 


S| 


Total : 
Kiewit (Peter) & Sons Co. 
Pt iillips Petroleum Co__. 
5. Greenland Contractors 
. Hawaiian Dredging Co., Lid. 


toro nrwndd 


67. Thiokol Chemical Corp c 
National Electronics Laboratories, Inc. 


tamo-W ooldridge Corp ; 
Pacific Semiconductors, Inc-- 





Total 
6. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co-..- 


0. Westinghouse Airbrake Co-..-- 
Corvey Fngineering Co-.- 
LeTourneau-W estinghouse Co. 
Melpar, Inc 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 





Total 


7. Richfield Oil Corp-.-- 
American Mineral Spirits Co 


Ss Total 
» Defoe Shipbuilding Co-.----- 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 
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TABLE 2.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed aceording to net value of TABLI 
military prime contract awards,'! July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957—-Continued n 





——— — ——_——~— — —_——— 


Millions of Percent of | Cumulative 
Rank and companies dollars U.S. total percent of 
U.S. total 


73. States Marine Corp 
States Marine Corp. (Delaware 
Isthmian Lines, Inc- * 


Total 


. Standard Oj! Co. (Indiana) -- 
American Oil Co 
Utah Oil Refining Co-- 


Total 


5. Standard Coil Products Co-- 
Kollsman Instrument Corp. 


Total 


76. Sunray Midcontinent Oil Co--- 
D-X Sunray Oil Co- 
Suntide Refining Co... 


Total. 
. California Institute of Technology 


. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 21.§ of ee 10, AC 
Firestone Industrial Products Co..-- ) ¥ 
Firestone Steel Products Co--- b 
Ravenna Arsenal : ' a 3 ait 1 Net 
_ ~-- ~ — The dat: 
Total... sitesi deeoaes - 29. 2 4 5. and cons 
— - ——— tifable 1 
. Motorola, Inc 2 .2 ets we" Proe 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc-- 8 ai contract: 
Motorola Philadelphia Co-_.-- ; ( (3 : existing 
--—— - - not incl” 
Total ‘ 21 p6. orders 1 
. Ryan Aeronautical Co----- : a Ab. have not 
. Hercules Powder Co....------ ; oe 2 32 . 2 The | 
= - - = by the | 
Air Products, Inc_- 26 “a 7 eompan) 
Gas Industries, Inc (3 a Defense 
——— . a pone The com 
Total_- .§ ah. 6 are Show 
3. Diamond T Motor Car Co- 27.6 : 6.7 ‘Less 
E — ——— = ‘ Less 
4. Eastman Kodak Co peywae Kasse eee z Pe 'Stock 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc_-..--.-------* (3 aa half of tt 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc » ‘ ) aie *Stock 
Holston Defense Corp : 5 =": half of tt 
Recordak Corp eT % 2 ; as # 3) _ Stock 
—_— total mil 
Total ne nea paca nas | « . | ) 
5. Continental Oil Co 5 =e ee i ea : / Mr. 


5. Dupont (FE. I.) de Nemours & Co___----.------ | | ol sss ee that t 
Mall Tool Co la gio - peas | <aieocknl 
Remington Arms Co., Inc la 5, 4 oe almos 


Total SAA tad ete sagaraneielineVeeids 1 | and 
. Cessna Aircraft Co a dg aE : s 26 ‘ justif, 
. Rand Corp 2 cad so mewn 25 : ‘ 


. Hoffman Electronics Corp 
Hoffman Laboratories, Inc 





a chec 
ryy 
Total (TI 


90. Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc_..-.------------ Astonia 24. 4 | : 67. comm 
91. Gulf Oil Corp.- 5 SO oe 20.1 | 7 3 z none Mr. 
Gulf Refining Co ; . = a eee 
Gulf Research & Deve slopme nt Co 


Mene Grande Oil Co 
Warren Petroleum Corp 


MOE cdencrcncvaceaasis bolcsatl et a ‘§ Mr. 


92. Sundstrand Machine Tool Co we et 23. ¢ "3 oe en cuts } 
Sundstrand Aircraft Service Corp eee 4 31 3 uae the A 


Total... Sane . 2: | Lt tothe 


See footnotes at end of table, 7 
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TaBLE 2.—100 companies and their subsidiaries listed accoraing to net value of 
military prime contract awards,! July 1, 1956-—June 30, 1957—-Continued 


es cai ning i — - = 
Millions of | Percent of | Cumulative 
Rank and companies dollars U.S. total percent of 
U.S. total 


White Motor Co-_.. “ore 4 —- oe lel eae 2% | 6 47. 
. Blount Bros. Constrnetion Co 3 j o 67.5 
6, Pomeroy-Hawalian-Bochtel.. .........- 2.222260. ccnccnce 2% 5 


. California Eastern Aviation, Inc 
Land-Air, Inc.....--- 


American Machine & Foundry Co 
AMF Pinspotters, Ine eis 
Associated Missile Products Corp-.- 
Beaird (J. B.) & Co_._- é 
DeWalt, Ine i 
Potter & Brumfield, Ine 
Voit (W. J.) Rubber Co 








Total hetiee 
§, Gilfillan Bros., Inc._- 


%, Eastern States Petroleum Co., Inc.- 
Eastern States Chemical Corp 


Total sdas site wba inca an 
enter SUMO EINE TU. ie. cnstlss acute cin abehineien ge eonesamenitie ecnenia Ok St. 7.3 ; 68. 4 











1Net valve of new procurement actions minus cancellations, terminations, and other credit transactions. 
The data incl'ide debit and credit procurement actions of $10,000 or more, under military supply. service, 
and constriction contracts for work in the United States, plus awards to listed companies and other iden- 
tifable U.S. companies for work overseas, 

Procrrement actions include definitive contracts, the obligated portions of letters of intent and letter 
contracts, purchase orders, job orders, task orders, delivery orders, and any other orders placed against 
ristine contracts, and debit and eredit actions that amend, cancel, or terminate contracts. The data do 
not inclide that part of open-end or indefinite quantity contracts that have not been translated into specific 
orders on business firms. The data do not ineclnde purchase commitments or pending cancellations that 
have not vet become mutually binding agreements between the Government and the co’ pany. 

The assignment of subsidiaries to parent companies is based on stock ownership of 50 percent or more 
by the parent company, as indicated by data published in standard industrial reference sources. ‘The 
empany totals do not include contracts made by other U.S. Government agencies and financed with 
Defense Denartment funds, or contracts awarded in foreign nations through their resnective governments, 
The company names and corporate structures are those in effect as of Dee. 31, 1956. Only those subsidiaries 
are shown for which procurement actions have been reported. 

' Less than 0.05 nercent. 

‘Less than $59,000. 

'Stockownershin is equally divided between General Motors Corp. and Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); 

fof the total military awards is shown under each of the parent companies. 

*Stockownershin is equally divided between Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and Socony Mobil Oil Co.; 
half of the total military awards is shown under each of the parent companies. 

*Stockownership is equally divided between Standard Oil Co. of California and Texas Co.; half of the 
total military awards is shown under each of the parent companies, 


Mr. Sixes. On yesterday the Scripps-Howard publications stated 
that top scientists in the Air Force ballistic missile program are paid 
almost twice as much as others who advise the Government on missile 
and space programs. How has this situation developed and what is its 
justification ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I am not familiar with that report. I will have 
acheck made on the matter and will furnish it for the record. 

(The information requested is classified and was furnished to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood, you may proceed with your questioning. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Mr. Froop. One of the arguments being used to justify the drastic 
cuts in the Marine Corps is that the Marine Division is larger than 
the Army Division; consequently, we should cut the Marine Divisions 
tothe size of the Army Divisions. 
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This is an incorrect analogy. The U.S. Army has a job of tailoring 
its forces to fight in “sustained operations on land.” The Army must 
design its division strength and organization for that specific job, 
which job is assigned as its principal role and mission in the National 
Security Act. 

The Army constitutes our Nation’s most expert source on land war- 
fare. If it believes that a relatively small division backed up by sue- 
cessive echelon of support and logistics troops to be furnished by 
higher headquarters is the best solution, that decision should not be 
questioned. 

By the same token, the Marine Corps today, as it has for so long 
in the past, contains the finest experts on amphibious warfare in the 
world. The Marine division is tailored to the requirement of amphib- 
ious warfare, which is the job assigned the Marine Corps by law. 

The Marine division must have heavy initial shock, stamina, slug- 

ing power, weapons and logistics self-sufficient to a high degree, 

t is, consequently, a larger division than the Army’s division. When 
the Marines punch their way ashore, they can’t rely upon logistic and 
weapon support units to be provided, when they are called upon, by 
a higher headquarters, sending such a unit forward on a roadnet, as 
is the case in land warfare. The Marines have to do the job largely 
with what they have with them. 

The Army division and the Marine division are designed for two 
entirely different jobs. It is no more logical to require the Marine 
Corps to pattern itself after an Army division than it would be to 
contend that a strategic air force long-range jet bombing squadron 
should have the same size and equipment as a naval aviation anti- 
submarine squadron based on an aircraft carrier. Nor is it any more 
logical to require the Navy’s Seabees to pattern their construction 
battalion in the image of the Army’s field engineer battalion. 

The contention that the Marine Corps can be cut because the Army 
division is smaller than the Marine division is just plain ridiculous and 
illogical. 

Are you acquainted with the provisions of the National Security Act 
which requires that the Marine Corps be maintained at three combat 
divisions and three air wings ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you consider yourself subject to that law? 

Mr. McExroy. Of course I do. I would like to elaborate on that 
for the record. 

(The following statement was furnished the committee :) 

The Department of Defense has always complied with that law, and the fiscal 
year 1960 budget submitted by the President provides funds for continued com- 

é e. 
ra oe: Flood’s opening remarks reference was made to the high combat quality 
of the Marine Corps Divisions. The DOD wholly agrees with that view. Refer- 
ence was also made to the fact that because of the special requirements for 
possible use of Marine Corps Divisions, those divisions are larger than com- 
parable infantry divisions in the Army, since they contain units which in the 
Army would be furnished from nondivisional support troops. This is, of course, 
also true. 

The Department of Defense is not proposing cutting the size of the Marine 
Corps divisions to the size of the Army divisions. Nor is the Department 
“proposing drastic cuts in the Marine Corps” on the justification that the Marine 


divisions are larger than the Army divisions. On the other hand, it is believed 
to be true that because the divisions in the Marine Corps are inherently more 
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self-sufficient they do not need as much Marine Corps support and logistical 
personnel outside of their combat divisions as is required by Army divisions. 
This fact and the improved quality of personnel following enactment of the 
Cordiner proposals must be taken into consideration in determining the total 
requirements of the Marine Corps. The Marine Corps strength for the end 
of fiscal year 1959 was established by the President in his 1959 budget, sub- 
mitted in January 1958, at 175,000; the same figure is established for end 
fiscal year 1960 in the budget just submitted.. The Marine Corps actual strength 
as of November 30, 1958 was 189,061; for January 31, 1959, the Marine Corps 
planned to have 185,381. 

Mr. FiLoop. Since Congress authorized and appropriated the money 
to fully maintain these three combat divisions and three air wings, 
and in the clearest and most unmistakable words stated its intent that 
the funds be expended for that purpose, doesn’t your deliberate with- 
holding of those funds make a mockery of Congress and its deter- 
mination to provide such a Marine ready-force ? 

It emasculates the law. No other service has the same kind of legal 
organizational requirement as does the Marine Corps. Thus it is 
particularly obligatory that the Pentagon expend funds specifically 
appropriated for the purpose of maintaining the legally required 
organizational structure. 

Secretary McEtroy. The Department of Defense believes that the 
congressional intent with respect to the provision of the National 
Security Act to which you have referred is being carried out with 
the funds appropriated for the purpose. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you single out the Marine Corps for the larg- 
est proportionate cut of any of the services ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. We have endeavored to set the size of each 
service at that best suited to enable our combined strength to cope best 
with the various threats that may confront us. New weapons, roles, 


missions and so forth also have a definite bearing on our strength. 
While we do not make across-the-board cuts, the fact is that since end 
fiscal year 1957, the Army has been cut 13 percent while the Marines 
have been cut 12.5 percent. 


INTENT OF CONGRESS AS TO MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Mr. Foon. Isn’t this a deliberately designed affront and challenge 
to the Congress? It would certainly so appear. After all, Congress 
was most specific on its intent in the case of the Marine Corps. 

From the report of the House Appropriations Committee on the 
fiscal year 1959 funds for the Marine Corps: 

The budget recommended by the President did not make adequate provision 
for these specifically authorized Marine Corps forces (three combat divisions 
and three air wings * * * as provided by law) * * *. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee has provided funds for the maintenance of the Marine Corps which will 
enable them to reach a strength of 200,000 military personnel at the end of fiscal 
year 1959. 

(Nore.—The committee was aware at the time it wrote the above words that 
the Corps was already reduced to a strength of 190,000.) 


From the report of the Senate Appropri lations Committee on the 
fiscal year 1959 funds for the Marine Corps: 

This decision to appropriate the funds necessary for a 200,000-man Marine 
Corps was made with full consideration of the fiscal and military implications. 
The committee desires that it be clearly understood by appropriate agencies in 
the executive branch of the Government that it is the clear-cut intent of the 
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committee, and of the proposed appropriating legislation, that the Marine Corps 
be maintained at the strength of 200,000. 


Secretary McEtroy. Certainly no affront or challenge to Congress 
was intended. Congress expressed its intent and the desire of Con- 
gress was carefully weighed by the President, the National Security 
Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and myself. In the light of all 
strategic considerations, on balance, 175,000 marines were considered to 
be sufficient. 

Mr. Fioop. Submit the committee a statement with respect to your 
directive that the Marine Corps be reduced to 175,000: 

(a) What reduction will be made in the three combat divisions and 
three air wings? 

(b) Will any units in the divisions be deactivated ? 

(c) Will any units in the air wings be deactivated ? 

(7) Will any units of the divisions or air wings be under strength! 

(The following statement was furnished the committee :) 

(a) With an overall strength of approximately 188,000 on December 31, 1958, 
the three Marine divisions and three Marine air wings were already at reduced 


strengths. In reaching the 175,000 levels, the following additional reductions 
will be made: 


IU Re seen demibic wie enna manage 3, 780 
IN csi cae me Sannparels TES KS vs <a oa 2, 000 
COME SMR ENCE NEN cs soo ee ge ed gs as lesen 3, 153 


(b) In each Marine division, two battalion landing teams, each consisting of 
the following units will be deactivated : 
1 infantry battalion 
1 artillery battery 
1 pioneer platoon 
1 antitank platoon 
1 motor transport platoon 
(c) Total reductions in the three Marine air wings will be as follows: 
2 fixed-wing transport squadrons 
1 fixed-wing transport group 
1 fighter group 
(d) Division elements remaining after deactivation of the battalion landing 
teams will be at not less than 90 percent of authorized strength. Marine air- 
craft wing elements remaining after deactivations will be approximately 80 
percent of authorized strength. 


NEED FOR HIGHER MARINE CORPS STRENGTH FOR EMERGENCIES 


Mr. Frioop. What was the strength of the Marine Corps at the time 
of the Lebanon crisis ? 

Secretary McEtroy. About 190,000. 

Mr. Froop. If there is another Lebanon-type crisis, isn’t it logical 
to assume we will again need as many marines as we did then? 

From the Senate Appropriations Committee report on funds for 
Marine Corps for fiscal year 1959: 

The events in the Middle East during the past weeks (Lebanon) have estab- 
lished beyond question, in the considered judgment of the committee, that the 
security of our Nation demands that the Marine Corps be maintained at a mini- 
mum strength of 200,000. 

Mr. McE roy. It is difficult to relate the worldwide strength of the 
Marine Corps specifically to the Lebanon problem. Only a small por- 
tion of the total Marine strength was involved in the Mediterranean 
area. However, the programed reduction of the Marine Corps was 
held in abeyance during the Lebanon crisis for two reasons: First, it 
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was not considered desirable to implement a reduction while it ap- 
peared that actual hostilities might be imminent; and second, the pro- 
gramed reduction contemplated the transfer of many individuals to 
and from the United States and the Mediterranean. In light of these 
circumstances, it seemed wise to stop these actions until the heat had 
gone out of the Lebanon situation. 


FUNDS PLACED IN RESERVE 


Mr. Fioop. What do you propose to do with the appropriations for 
Marine Corps strength you have impounded this year? Is it going to 
bespent for anything else ? 

Mr. McExroy. I will furnish you the details on that one. 

(The following statement was furnished the committee :) 


An amount of $28,396,000 has been placed in reserve for savings under the 
appropriation, ‘Military personnel, Marine Corps.” Funds in the “Military per- 
sonnel, Marine Corps” appropriation are available solely for military personnel 
costs of the Marine Corps and may not be spent for any other purpose unless 
transferred to another appropriation pursuant to authorization by the Congress. 
In the 1960 budget, the $28,396,000 is shown as reverting to the Treasury on June 
30, 1959. 


DELAY IN MARINE CORPS REDUCTION DURING LEBANON CRISIS 


Mr. Foon. Is it true that at the time of the Lebanon crisis you 
delayed reduction of the Marine Corps to 175,000 ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, for two reasons. Regardless of the size 
of forces, it did not seem prudent to implement a reduction while it 
appeared that actual hostilities might be imminent. 

Second, the strength reduction as programed involved a large num- 
ber of transfers to and from the fleet. This certainly should have 
been, and was, stopped during the Lebanon crisis. 

Mr. Ficop. Then you didn’t have an excess of marines in the Leba- 
non crisis ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. My previous response I think is applicable. 
However, it is difficult to relate the worldwide Marine strength to 
those actually in the Lebanon area. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you, prior to ordering the Marine Corps to drop to 
175,000, discuss the possible effects of this order with the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps? If not, why not, since it is such a serious 
matter ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you explain to the committee in what manner the 
Communist threat has lessened so as to justify a cut in the Marine 
Corps—a force which a Senate Armed Services Committee report rec- 
ognized as “the first echelon of our Nation’s limited war forces”? 
There has been no lessening of Soviet limited war capabilities. 

Secretary McEnroy. I do not in any way consider that the Com- 
munist threat has diminished. However, as I have said many times, 
our strength cannot be measured by manpower alone. The moderni- 
tation of our equipment and weapons systems, greater mobility, and 
other improvements, lead me to believe that our combined services can 
perform their mission with less manpower than was _ previously 
required. 
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LIMITED WAR CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Based upon your recent trip to observe American 
operating forces deployed around the world, and our recent experience 
in Lebanon, Formosa, Iraq, Lran, South Ameri ica, and China as well 
as previous experience in indochina, Suez, and Korea, in your con. 
sidered judgment should our national policy of massive retaliation 
be modified to reflect better accommodation to realities of limited war} 

Secretary Mck roy. Otf the record. 

(A classified statement was furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. FLoop. What positive action have you taken to achieve force 
balance within our total national defense posture to develop better 
limited war capabilities‘ It ismy understanding that there is planned 
a reduction of our Army’s strength by one division, the reduction in 
the operating forces of the Navy to 864 ships, and a reduction in 
carriers. 

Secretary McE.roy. We will furnish you a statement. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


There will be reductions in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps in the current 
fiscal year and reductions in the Air Force in both the current and the next 
fiscal year. 

It is erroneous to view the U.S. military posture as containing a distinct 
general war capability per se and a distinct limited war capability per se. In 
reality, those capabilities which the United States has for a limited war are 
equally applicable to general war and those capabilities which the United States 
has for general war, are, with a few exceptions, equally applicable to limited 
war. As a matter of fact, a discussion of limited war forces and general war 
forces is essentially a discussion about the same forces. 

Each year, and more often if necessary, the Joint Chiefs of Staff analyze the 
world situation, the existing and future threat to the United States, and the 
weapons systems available, and they arrive at a force structure: It is the opin- 
ion of the Department of Defense that this recommended structure provides an 
adequate capability, or balance for limited war and general war. 

Under the stimulus of the recently enacted personnel and compensation legis 
lation the military services should now find it possible to build truly professional 
forces with higher average skills and experience. Longer terms of service by 
career personnel should permit a reduction in the proportion required to be in 
training and conversely increase the proportion available for the operating forces. 
Taken together with the increased combat potential of our new weapons, equip 
ment, and techniques, the reductions in past years have been more than offset 
and a net increase in total U.S. military power has resulted. 

In replies to earlier questions, the Department of Defense pointed out the 
modern, highly effective forces maintained by the military services and those 
planned for the coming fiscal year. It has been noted that almost two-thirds of 
the proposed budget could be considered as supporting a limited war capability 
although any such sharp distinction is both artificial and misleading in that with 
few exceptions all of the forces could be utilized in a large scale, but still limited, 
action. The Department of Defense, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have 
reviewed the forces and the programs designed to support them and have found 
them adequate for the essential tasks necessary to our national security. 

It is believed that the United States has achieved the most prudent balance 
that years of study and constant review by both military and civil authority 
have been able to produce. 
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The Army will continue to support 14 divisions and 23 other major units 
including 4 missile commands, 8 battle groups, and 3 field artillery missile groups 
(heavy) at the end of fiscal year 1960—the same force planned for the end of 
the current fiscal year. Compared with June 30, 1958, this represents a reduction 
of one division, but an increase of two in the number of battle groups and an 
increase of One in the number of heavy field artillery missile groups. There has 
also been a small increase in the number of separately organized combat 
battalions. 

The Navy will continue to operate 864 active ships during fiscal year 1960, the 
same number planned for the end of the current fiscal year. This is a reduction 
from the 891 active ships at the end of fiscal year 1958. 

Of the 864 active ships, 889 will be warships, an increase of 2 over June 30, 
1959, and a slight decrease from the 396 warships as of June 30, 1958. Within 
this total there will be an increase in the combat effectiveness of the fleet as 
modern vessels from new construction and conversion replace older ones. By 
June 30, 1960, five Forrestal-class attack carriers will have replaced Essex-class 
carriers and 3 more will be under construction, including the first nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier. The Marine Corps will remain at 3 divisions and 3 Marine air 
wings although its personnel will be reduced to 175,000 by this June from approxi- 
mately 189,000 actual strength on last June 30. 

Air Force—There will be a reduction in the number of wings in the Air 
Force, from 117 wings at end fiscal year 1958 to 105 at the end of the current 
fiscal year and to 102 at the end of fiscal year 1960. The reduction of two wings 
in the air defense force during fiscal year 1960 will be offset by the further 
nodernization of the inventory with all-weather “Century” series aircraft, an 
increase in both the number and effectiveness of air-to-air missiles, and the 
acquisition of an initial operational capability with the BOMARC ground-to-air 
nissile. 

The nuniber of wings in the tactical forces will be reduced by one during fiscal 
year 1960, but the strategic forces will remain at 43 wings, unchanged from the 
end of the current fiscal year. By June 30, 1959, all of the 11 heavy. bomber 
wings will have been converted from 30 B-36’s to 45 B-52’s per wing. In addi- 
tion, by the end of 1960 a portion of a 12th wing will be operational. Thus, not 
only will there be a vast qualitative improvement as the much more effective 
B-52 replaces the B-86, but there will be a quantitative increase in the heavy 
bomber force of more than 50 percent. Further, the introduction of the HOUND 
DOG air-to-surface missile into the B-52 force during fiscal year 1960 will im- 
prove its ability to penetrate enemy defenses. 

The bomber force will also be strengthened during fiscal year 1960 by the 
first B-58 supersonic bombers in operational service. 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, had Lebanon and Formosa occurred at 
the same time, and the scale of events required expanding in each situ- 
ation, could we, with our present limited readiness, have handled the 
situation and prevented the outbreak of a shooting war ? 

Secretary McExnroy. Off the record. 


) ees Y 
Phannep UrinizATion or ApprrionaL APPROPRIATIONS PRovIDED BY 
Concress Over Bupcer Request 


_Mr. Manon. At this point in the record submit a tabulation show- 
ing the planned utilization of additional appropriations provided by 
the Congress over budget requests for fiscal year 1959. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 
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over Budget request, fiscal year 1959, by program 
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\nqlysis of planned utilization of additional appropriations provided by the Congress 
over Budget request, fiscal year 1959, by program—Continued 


[Thousands of dollars] 
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STAFF REPORT ON RELIABILITY EFFORTS IN BALLISTIC MISSILE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will include a report by 
le surveys and investigations staff of the committee conc erning re- 
ibility efforts in be allistic missile programs. We will not discuss the 
‘port at this time, but will discuss it with you later in the hearings 
(The report follows :) . 





RELIABILITY EFFORTS IN BALLISTIC MISSILE 
PROGRAMS 


I. InrTRODUCTION 
A. DIRECTIVE 


‘This study was initiated by the surveys and investigation staff upon 
instructions from the Committee on Appropriations, House of Rep- 

resentatives, in order to— 

1. Evaluate the reliability of our increasingly complex modern 
weapons, specifically in relation to these questions : 

(a) Has industry produced sufficiently durable and _reli- 
able components for these weapons, particularly the costly 
ballistic missiles ? 

(+) Is there adequate testing of components in advance 
of assembly, particularly in advance of assembly for the test 
firing of ballistic missiles ? 

Determine the effectiveness and/or adequacy of the efforts 
of the military services toward quality control in weapon pro- 
curement. 

(a) Have the respective inspection service organizations 
and techniques kept pace with the advancing complexities 
of modern weapons? 

The answer to the apparently simple specific questions above can 
only be a “qualified no” in each case. However, this answer requires 
careful explanation, because proper understanding depends strongly 
onthe meanings associated with the words “reliability,” “sufficient,” 
“adequate,” and “effectiveness.” The apparent simplicity of the ques- 
tions is deceptive, and the greatly oversimplified answer must be in- 
terpreted in the conceptual context of the explanations that follow. 

One requirement for proper interpretation is an understanding of 
reliability, its measurement, and the means through which it is 
achieved. Another is the realization that reliability is greatly in- 
fluenced by many factors other than specifications and testing. Still 
1 third requirement is recognition of the factors that compete with 
reliability, such as per formance, cost, manpower, and urgency. It is 
especially important to avoid confusing reliability with weapon 

sapability. 

The ballistic missiles, to which major attention has been directed, 
ure essentially in the development stage at present. Test firings in 
this stage are primarily for the purpose of obtaining engineering in- 
formation which cannot be obtained through labor atory exper imenta- 
tion. Therefore, test-firing “failures’ ‘as a number of them have 
been labeled by the press—are in many cases a perfectly normal part 
of the process of research and development, and do not necessarily 
indicate anything significant about the eventual operational reliabil- 
ity of the missiles. 

For this reason, no attempt has been made here to present estimates, 
‘xpressed as numbers, of the ultimate reliability of operational 
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models, or to draw definite conclusions from such estimates regarding 
the reliability of missile components. Numerical reliability estimates 
based on data obtained through developmental testing of missiles can 
give rise to misleading comparisons of programs, or erroneous con- 
clusions regarding the present capability of a particular missile to 
accomplish an operational mission. This report does not include such 
numerical estimates. A summary of the test-firing results on 
ATLAS, THOR, and JUPITER is presented as part i (classified ) 
for the information of the committee, but any inferences drawn from 
itare subject to the restrictions just indicated. 

Recognizing that there are many hazards in extrapolating develop- 
mental test-firing data to an operational situation, the study staff has 
directed its attention principally to the efforts which are being made 
within DOD and among its contractors to insure that the missiles 
delivered to the services for operational use will be adequately reliable. 
A proper effort to insure adequate reliability includes as magne 
ingredients the attention to quality of components, testing, and qua 

ity 7 control mentioned by the committee in its directive to the staff, at 
goes beyond them to include such factors as proper design and selec. 
tion of components compatible with missile requirements, organiza- 
tional arrangements, interchange of information, contractual - proce- 
dures, incentives, knowledge, training, : and the like. 


B. STUDY OBJECTIVES 


Reflecting this, the study staff has set as its objectives: 

(a) To examine, in the light of present national needs, exist- 
ing efforts to insure that each complex modern weapon or sys- 
tem (particularly the ICBM’s) will function reliably in accord- 
ance with its specific design. 

(>) To identify the major factors affecting the reliability of 
critical components of complex weapons. 

(c) To recommend appropriate action for further improve- 
ment in this field. 

In pursuing these objectives, the staff has put its chief emphasis on 
reliability features common to many programs, rather than on those 
related toa particular missile. Nevertheless, the study has as its basis 

a review of spec ifie programs—ni umely, ATLAS, TITAN, JUPITER, 
THOR addition to study of the management and 
contro] fois tions of OSD: and the services, 

As a matter of convenience, certain characteristics of the mentioned 
missiles are set forth below : 








ai 


Principal characteristics of 5 missile systems 





Sacer aka ii 


Characteristic ATLAS B TITAN | POLARIS JUPITER | THOR 
SU cccaccign sak oo) —— fo PR icinenmnns | ERO wc enanwa IRBM. 
Service .| Air Force.__..| Air Force_____| Navy | Army _..._...| Air Force 
Prime contractor ._- Convair -..._- Martin ; Lockheed_....; Chrysler _..| Douglas. 
Status._____. ati Development, | Research, de- | Early re Development, | Development 
| production. | velopment. | search, de- production. production 
| velopment. | 
Range, miles. 5 call seul 5,500 to 6,200. _| 5,500...______. | 1,500. 18 ..----| 1,500 to 2,000__| 1,500 to 2,200 
Propellant............- | Lox, kerosene.| Lox, JP 6_..-.| Solid-.........| Lox, kerosene_| Lox, kerosene 
Thrust, pounds.....__. 400,000... __. -| 300,000....--_- | 80,000 to | 150,000 to 165,000. 
W e | 100,000. | 165,000. 
RN cries cia ts esas Nuclear. -_..... Nuclear_....-- | Nuclear.......) Nuclear_.....- Nuclear. 
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The staff began the study with some initial understanding of prob. 
lem areas derived partly from past experience with the older guided. 
missile programs. It was found that some important lessons had 
been learned, and corrections of faults and errors had been attempted 
in the new programs. It also became apparent that the interest of 
the House Appropriations Committee in reliability activities had 
stimulated a salutary reconsideration and evaluation of reliability 
programs, extending through and beyond the organizations actually 
studied. 

The information presented is based upon replies to written ques. 
tions submitted to OSD and the services; opinions of a committee 
of expert advisers; conferences with civilian and military service 
personnel and prime contractors; statements from interested indi- 
viduals and trade organizations; studies by consultants employed 
for the purpose; and existing general knowledge available in the 
literature, both open and classified. Early in the study, OSD ar. 
ranged an extensive briefing by all services for the benefit of the 
study staff and advisers, and followed this with full cooperation in 
providing assistance and information throughout the inquiry. 

The importance of ballistic missiles to national survival demands 
that any errors be on the safe side. Consequently, in this report, the 
staff has tried to avoid undue optimism of presentation which might 
lead to a false sense of security. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The conclusions and recommendations have been brought to the 
beginning of this report in the interest of emphasis and convenience, 
but the reader is cautioned that they must be interpreted in the light 
»f the explanations set forth in the details of the report. 

The presentation of conclusions and associated recommendations 
presupposes an understanding of the terms used, of the essential 
dependence of reliability on proper evaluation and selection of parts 
and components during the design phase, of the close and inseparable 
relationship between reliability and performance goals, of the vital 
role of management in establishing a proper balance between the two, 
and of the value and limitations of testing and statistical analyses in 
assuring and maintaining reliable weapons. Section III gives a brief 
explanation of these relationships as they are understood today. 

The conclusions (C) and associated recommendations (R)_ are 
grouped according to important factors which influence the reliability 
expectations of these complex weapons. Those relating to parts and 
components appear first, followed by those relating to acquisition 
and dissemination of knowledge, to organizational responsibility for 
reliability, and finally to public understanding. 


A. PARTS AND COMPONENTS 


C(1) Components and parts available in normal commercial chan- 
nels frequently do not meet the high reliability requirements for use 
in guided missiles. The ballistic missile programs have required 
designs for major advances in performance; their complexity sets 
high requirements for reliability of each part; and the shortened 
development schedules have limited the time available for develop- 
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ment of parts and components with adequate reliability. The suc- 
cesses already achieved indicate that these designs are not too far 
beyond the existing capability of industry to produce with fair re- 
liability, but increased and continuing effort will be required to achieve 
the desired higher levels of reliability. 

(2) Early in the investigation, the staff was advised that procure- 
ment contracts for parts and components were too frequently 
awarded on the basis of price, without consideration of the capability 
of the manufacturer to meet the requirements for performance and 
reliability on schedule. On the basis of information obtained from 
the contractors interviewed, it is concluded that this is not a serious 
problem in these ballistic missile programs. 

C(3) It is generally agreed that reliability specifications should 
be used in procurement of systems, components, and parts, provided 
that practical and realistic tests for verification of reliability can be 
explicitly described. The use of such specifications is increasing, but 
needs to be accelerated. For those cases where lack of knowledge 
prevents the description of tests, or where verification would involve 
excessive costs, it is best to require the contractor to mount a vigorous 
reliability program which gives positive meaning to the usual contract 
requirement for “best efforts.” 

C(4) Since reliability requirements are not generally included in 
specifications, neither the venders’ quality-control organizations nor 
the services’ inspection organizations adequately concern themselves 
with reliability testing. Even if reliability requirements and tests 
were commonly included in specifications, there is serious question 
whether the services’ inspection organizations are adequately staffed 
to conduct or monitor reliability tests. 

R(1) It is recommended that the services give increased atten- 
tion to the writing or amending of military specifications to in- 
clude appropriate reliability requirements, for missile parts, 
assemblies, components, and systems. Where such specifications 
are not practicable, it is recommended that contracts require 
suppliers to adopt and maintain definite programs of training, 
indoctrination, workmanship review, and inspection in support 
of reliability achievement. Attention should be given to 
strengthening the competence of the services’ inspection 
organizations. 


B. ACQUISITION AND DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


C(5) Gaps in the knowledge of environmental stresses which parts 
and components must survive prevent the writing of realistic specifi- 
‘ations for adequate testing of some important critical components. 
Firing tests are an essential source for much of this information, but 
cooperative planning is needed to acquire and integrate environmental 
data for general use. 

R(2) It is recommended that DOD arrange for cooperative 
centralized planning of tests to acquire and accumulate environ- 
mental data of maximum value to missile programs generally. 

C(6) Equipment which can more realistically simulate the simul- 
taneous application of several environmental factors (such as temper- 
ature, humidity, vibration) is needed for adequate evaluation, for 
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developmental and acceptance testing of parts and components, and 
for the validation of simplified test procedures. 

R(3) It is recommended that the services undertake the further 
development and more extensive use of equipment for simultane- 
ous environmental testing and for simulated flight testing of 
parts, components, and completed missiles. 

C(7) Interchange of information about parts, components, and 
suppliers between services and missile programs is inadequate and 
largely passive. A general program of active interchange of such 
information is needed to reduce duplication of testing of similar items 
and to avoid costly delays and failures resulting from contracts with 
suppliers of marginal capability. 

R(4) It is recommended that the DOD develop programs for 
active interchange of information among missile agencies and 
contractors on performance of components : and parts and on capa- 
bilities of suppliers. Such programs should include all pertinent 
information except that which is withheld as being clearly and 
contractually proprietary. 

C(8) the understanding and interchange of information relating 
to reliability is hampered by divergent usage and definitions of techni- 
cal terms. 

R(5) It is recommended that DOD establish a joint project to 
formulate, adopt, and promulgate a consistent set of terms, defini- 
tions, and practices relating to reliability. 

((9) The more-or-less formal programs for indoctrination and 
training in reli: ibility established by the services and by the prime con- 
tractors in each of the ballistic missiles programs, even though these 
programs vary in st ope and effectiveness, are considered essential and 
valuable. There is, however, far from adequate emphasis in the 
engineering sc Sails. in industry at large, and in the Services on train- 
ing in the concepts and techniques essential to the achievement of high 
reliability. 

R(6) It is recommended that DOD and the contractors continue 
and enhance education and training in all aspects of reliability for 
all personnel, including management, who are engaged in missile 
programs. 

C(10) Existing statistical theory is inadequate to handle the prob- 
lems of reli: ability now apparent and pressing. Present knowledge in 
this field is limited in application because it is not readily available in 
a form understandable and useful to the average engineer. 

R(7) It is recommended that the services continue and further 
expand support of research on the mathematical and statistical 
aspects of reliability, and of the publication of suitable engineer- 
ing handbooks on the subject. 

C(11) Major advances in technology needed for the attainment of 
reliable parts and components for more sophisticated missiles could 
be more rapidly obtained if there existed a more adequate body of 
fundamental knowledge regarding materials and physical phenomena 
affecting performance. Such know ledge can best be obtained through 
basic and applied research programs not related to the development 
of a specific missile. 

R(8) It is recommended that DOD encourage and stimulate 
broad programs of basic and applied research, independently of 
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specific missile programs, on new principles and techniques, 
mechanisms of failure, and properties of materials. It is also 
recommended that DOD support the development of high-per- 
formance and high-reliability parts in advance of specific need. 


C. ORGANIZATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR RELIABILITY 


((12) The three services have evolved quite different approaches 
to the management and contract supervision of ballistic missile pro- 
grams. The services also differ with respect to the emhpasis given 
to reliability and with respect to the organizational arrangements 
established for the achievement. of reliabili ity. Rea sonable under- 
standing of, and support for, reliability is clearly evident at high 
levels in each service. The threefold approach, if adequately re- 
viewed and evaluated, affords an opportunity for comparison and 
adoption of the superior features of the reliability program of each 
service. 

R(9) It is recommended that the OSD arrange for careful, 
ae it surveys of the relative effectiveness of the diimet ap- 
proaches to reliability in the three services and, where circum- 
stances warrant, use its authority to correct important defici- 
encies and guide future actions. 

C(13) The OSD implements its authority to direct the missile pro- 
grams by a system of program reviews, approvals, and advisory assist- 
ance, leaving the initiative for program formulation and operation 
primarily to the services. In many instances this is effective, but many 
aspects of reliability programs common to the services and ballistic 
missile programs require more unified attention and central leadership 
than they now receive. The position of OSD gives it the best oppor- 
tunity, and implicitly gives it the major responsibility, for identifying 
and assessing these general or common problems and initiating in- 
tegrated programs for their solution. 

R(10) It is ree ommended that the OSD take greater initiative 
in identifying and assessing the common problems i in reliability 
and in developing integrated programs for their solution. The 
other recommendations of this report are directed primarily to 
problems of this character. 


D. PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


C(14) The tests of ballistic missiles, when considered in the light 
of elapsed time since the inception of their respective programs, indi- 
cate that solid and commendable progress has been made. 

C(15) The test firings of missiles or portions thereof to demonstrate 
the behavior of critical components constitute an essential and un- 
avoidable step in achieving reliability. They have been so reported by 
the news media that erroneous conclusions are likely to be drawn about 
the state of these weapons and their operational dependability. 

R(11) It is reeommended that the public should be more fully 
informed of these facts: 
(a) Reliability is only one of many performance factors 
to be balanced against each other and against cost. 
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(6) One hundred percent reliability is not only unattain- 
able but generally impractical, even as a design goal, for com- 
plex weapon systems. 

(c) Failures are normal and should be expected in testing 
programs during the research and development stages of any 
new device or weapon. 

(d) The reliability of production models of a missile can be 
estimated only very crudely from the results of early research 
and development test firings. 


111. UnNpersranpine RELIABILITY 


As a first step in this discussion of the reliability of ballistic mis- 
siles, it is essential to make a clear distinction between weapon re- 
liability and two related concepts with which it is frequently confused: 
weapon ee ility and weapon effectiveness. As these terms will be 
used here, capability has to do with the nature and quality of per- 
formance; reliability is the probability of satisfactory performance; 
and effectiveness is roughly proportional to the product of these two. 
The three characteristics can perhaps be defined more simply by saying 
that, in evaluating them, one is in effect answering these questions 

Capability.— When the weapon functions as intended, hee 
much damage does it inflict on the target ?” 

Reliability — What fraction of the weapons will work in ac- 
cordance with their design ?” 

Effectiveness —‘On the average, what results are obtained from 
attempts to use the weapon ¢” 

This study is concerned with “reliability” as it relates to the opera- 
tion of missiles within design specifications; specifically excluded is 
any evaluation of the suitability of the missile for the assigned mission. 


A. DEFINITION OF NUMERICAL RELIABILITY 


A brief look at certain fundamental concepts will provide helpful 
background for the formal definitions of terms of interest in the field 
of reliability. 

Reliability can be viewed in two ways—one qualitative, the other 
quantitative. In the qualitative sense, it denotes the amount of trust 
that can be pli iced in the functioning of a device or system. The mail 
system and the telephone are considered highly reliable because they 
so seldom fail; automobiles and television sets are somewhat. less 
reliable; and long-range weather forecasts are low on the reliability 
scale. Qualitative reliability statements are frequently phrased as 
comparisons between equipments, but are not stated in numerical 
terms. In the qualitative sense, reliability is a numerical or statistical 
measure of the probability (the betting odds) that the equipment will 
operate satisfactorily. Thus, qualitative reli: ibility represents judg- 
ment of the form, “A is more reliab le than B,” while statistical relia- 
bility presents a numerical estimate of “how much more reliable.” 
As, for example, reliability of “A” is 70 percent, reliability of “B” is 
50 percent. 

While formalized definitions of numerical reliability vary with re- 
spect to wording, there is essential agreement that it is the prob: bility 
of satisfactory performance under clearly specified conditions, in- 
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cluding time of operation, where appropriate. A numerical value for 
reliability, as defined in this fashion, can be used as a goal, as a 
prediction, and as an attained level. ve 

As a goal.—It is in this sense that numerical reliability clauses 
are used in missile contracts. A reliability goal is usually visual- 
ized as a design objective for operational models used under 
standard operating conditions. The goal may be a minimum 
acceptable goal, in which event it becomes a requirement. 

As a prediction.—A reliability prediction is a realistic estimate 
of attainable reliability, based on available data and engineering 
judgment. 

As an attained level—In contrast with the two usages just 
described, numerical reliability as a measure of attained level 
focuses attention on the past and present degree of success. Nu- 
merical reliability of this kind is useful in monitoring the state 
of the program from initial design to an ouperational version, 
since it shows how reliable the product would be if the improve- 
ment program were stopped at any given time, and the model 
“frozen.” 





B. SYSTEMS, SUBSYSTEMS, COMPONENTS, AND PARTS 


It is important to recognize that in a highly specialized technological] 
field, terminologies are often used which are not altogether consistent 
with the layman’s coneepts. This is particularly true of the terminol- 


vi 
ogy which differentiates among such concepts as systems, subsystems, 


components, and parts. Within the technical organizations of the 
armed services and industry, a missile system is usually considered as 
including the entire complex of ground facilities such as control 
centers, launchers, and the like. The missile itself in this context 
becomes a major subsystem. Subdivisions of the missile proper—such 
as the guidance elements, the rocket motor, the warhead, the nose cone, 
and the like—are often called components. Generally, the individual 
pleces—such as valves, used in the fuel supply, and resistors, capacitors, 
and transistors, used in the guidance portions—are referred to as parts 
These are the preferred usages but, unfortunately, this terminology is 
not always strictly adhered to; and even within this report one may 
find deviations. The distinction between parts and components has 
been kept as clear as possible. 





C. SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE, TEST FAILURE, AND EQUIPMENT 
FAILURE 


The term “satisfactory performance” is not easy to define, since the 
determination of satisfactory performance depends on human judg- 
ment as well as on equipment operating characteristics. It may also 
depend on the specific objectives of the person responsible for the 
decision. For example, if the proximity fuse of a missile were to 
fail, the missile engineer would call the performance unsatisfactory. 
If, however, guidance operated perfectly and the missile sueceded in 
hitting and destroying a target aircraft, performance would be highly 
satisfactory from a military point of view. Again, certain parts of 
components can fail, and alternate modes of operation can provide 
degraded or less-than-optimum performance. An example of this 
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might be impaired guidance of a missile during phases of closure, 
resulting in detonation at a distance from target greater than was 
planned. Another example is the detonation “of an antipersonnel 
missile by contact fuse following the failure of a proximity fuse set 
for airburst. These failures are not of the “black” type, but are in the 
“oray” area. In another sense, they are “successes,” in that the system 
design antic ipated and corrected for a malfunction. It is important 
to note that the purpose of equipment operation is critical in deter- 
mining failure. It is also essential to discriminate between equipment 
failure and test failure. In some tests, certain components are delib- 
srately subjected to heavy stresses, for the purpose of determining their 
strength and weaknesses. In these cases, the equipment failure is 
learly not a test failure but a test success because the information 
sought is gained. 

Ke quipment failure is usually defined as “an observed malfunction 
which requires repair.” The restrictions inherent in the word “ob- 
served” and the requirement of repair merely limit the term “failure” 
to a failure of such magnitude that it disturbs the operator to the 


point where he asks maintenance to correct it. The repair requirement | 


does not apply, of course, to “one-shot” items like a launched missile, 
In this case, “rework” is a more appropriate word than “repair,” for 
the observed malfunction may indicate the need for correction of a 
similar deficiency in the remaining stock of missiles. 

It is clear from the above discussion that failures are not always 
black-and-white events, clearly and cleanly separable from nonfailing 
types of performance. Inevitably, some human judgment must be 
used to classify questionable occurrences into one or the other of the 
two areas. In an effort to reduce the arbitrary aspects of such clas- 
sifications, it is not uncommon in missile test firings to introduce a 
third category—that of partial success, to take account of the fact 
that. some substantial portion of the test objectives has been met. 

Thus, strongly implicit in the definitions of failures and types of 
failure is the role of subjective judgment in classifying the events as 
they occur in relation to the intended purpose of the test. 


D. RELIABILITY AS A TRADE-OFF PARAMETER 


The Department of Defense undertakes to provide a fighting force 


»f maximum effectiveness. For this purpose, there is available a | 
large but not unlimited supply of knowledge, men, money, and mate: | 


rials. These must be distributed to obtain the greatest effect pos- 
sible, within the limitations of certain constraints which do not re- 
main constant, but fluctuate with political, economic, and military 
‘thanges. Tt is necessary to seek an optimum balance by making ad- 
justments between manpower, materials, money, designs, and the like. 

Reliability is one of the factors that inevitably become involved in 
such adjustments. In making the adjustment it mav be found de- 
sirable to place less emphasis on reliability and compensate for this 
deficiency by making more effective weapons or by fighting differently. 


Such trade-offs of reliability are constantly being ‘made in favor of : 


better performance, earlier operational status, economy in money oF 


ritical manpower, and other factors. Some of these factors may well | 


be beyond the control of the executives in charge of the program. 
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It is evident that, other things being equal, weapon effectiveness 
can be improved by increasing either reliability or capability. History 
shows that a change to increased performance is usually accompanied 
by a decrease 1n reliability, which is recovered later as techniques im- 
pove. aia a 

It is important to note that practical limitations imposed by mil- 
tary considerations are such that a “one shot” weapon such as a missile 
having a reliability expectancy of less than 25 percent will probably 
not be supported to the completion of development. The same con- 
siderations also dictate that a weapons system reliability in excess of 
95 percent will very rarely be achieved or even attempted, except 
where required by factors directly concerned with the safety of 
friendly forces. Thus, weapons system effectiveness may be improved 
by not more than a factor of two or three by extensive attention to re- 
liability. On the other hand, changes in the weapons system concept 
to incorporate new principles leading to fundamental alterations of 
weapons system design have brought about improvements in capa- 
bility of the order of 10 to 100 times or more. 

There is, therefore, understandable pressure to build the higher- 
performance weapons instead of improving the reliability of present 
models. A vital function of the weapons program manager is to 
achieve a proper balance between adequate progress in weapons sys- 
tem capability and a supply of weapons having sufficient reliability 
for immediate use. 


E. RELIABILITY IN VARIOUS DEVELOPMENT STAGES 


A missile program, from initial concept to production model, can 
be divided into convenient stages in a number of different ways. For 
the purposes of this discussion, it is convenient to define the three 
stages called feasibility study, development, and production. 

The feasibility study, as its name implies, is directly concerned with 
an appraisal of the state of the technological art:inrelation to the ob- 
jectives of the weapons system under consideration. At this stage, 
the primary concern is with physical principles and theoretical studies, 
as opposed to specific hardware items; consequently, the emphasis on 
reliability is minimal. 

The development stage includes the engineering effort required in 
designing the specific hardware and the construction of laboratory or 
test models. In this stage, a concept which has been determined to be 
feasible is transformed into a producible item. It is in this stage that 
emphasis on reliability assumes its utmost importance. The compo- 
nents and parts must be so fitted into the design scheme that the per- 
formance required from each can be achieved with some margin for 
safety. To create such a design requires complete knowledge of the 
environment within which the components and parts will operate 
Yet, much of this information is not available to the designer and can 

obtained only from firing tests of working missiles—an apparent 





impossibility. Educated guesses are therefore required, to make pos- 
sible the design of something that will fly and provide the information 
needed for removal of the design deficiencies. A thorough knowledge 
of materials and parts is essential for their evaluation and selection for 
compatible operation. When information is lacking, or when suitabl 
parts are unavailable, decisions must be made to get the information. 
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or to gamble on a good estimate, to design with available parts, or to 
create new ones. ‘These decisions must be made with adequate concern 
for the expected reliability if the outcome is to be successful. 

The production phase consists of actual fabrication of the final item, 
perhaps by assembly line methods. It is in this stage that quality 
control becomes an important factor, and, while quality control can 
certainly affect reliability, no amount of quality control exercised on 
components and parts can make a missile reliable if the parts have not 
been-properly chosen and applied during system development. 

The whole complex effort to design and build reliability into a 
weapons system, and to verify that the system is indeed reliable, can 
be negated if the system is subsequently put into the hands of person- 
nel who are not proficient in its use and maintenance. It has been 
observed with some of the older guided missiles that the reliability 
suffers a sharp decrease when service personnel take over the opera- 
tion. ‘This decrease is usually followed by a recovery as the personnel 
learn proper techniques. While this aspect of reliability does not 
relate directly to reliability of missiles as made by the manufacturer, it 
is nonetheless an important problem. The rel: atively small numbers 
of ballistic missile bases anticipated, and the training programs al- 
ready under way within the armed services, should minimize this 
decrease in reliability as the ballistic missiles are transferred to tactical 
use. 

F. DATA REQUIREMENTS FOR STATISTICAL RELIABILITY 


In order to obtain valid data on which to base statistical reliability 
statements, it is necessary to test a reasonably large number of items 
drawn from a group which are identical except for random variations 
in production. The greater the number tested, the greater will be the 
confidence in the validity of the computed reliability. Exhibit II 
contains further discussion on this point. These conditions are difi- 
cult to achieve in many missile programs. 

It is essential to realize th: at statistical reliability statements are 

valid “on the average”—that is, for groups—and are not applicable 


to an individual piece of equipment. This is true of probability state- 
ments in general. A familiar example is provided by the mortality 
tables used by insurance companies. T hese predict w ith considerable 


accuracy what percentage of people i In a given age group will die ina 
given year, but cannot be used to separate or sort the persons who will 
die from those who will survive the year. 


G. RELATIONSHIP OF COMPLEXITY TO MISSILE RELIABILITY 


The increasing complexity of modern weapons has serious reper- 
cussions, both on the level of reliability that can be expected and on 
the time required to attain this level. The realities of the military 
situation impose exacting requirements for readiness and performance 
which are met by increasing design complexity; and as new parts or 
components are added, new chances of breakdown or failure are intro- 
duced. In some instances, complexity can be offset by redundancy in 
the system—i.e., by having several components so arranged that failure 
of one does not cause total breakdown. There is good evidence that 
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this is the way nature solves the problem in complex organisms. But 
nature, over thousands of years, has developed microscopic components 
which can be compounded effectively. Industry has not yet reached 
this point, and ballistic missiles afford little room for redundant equip- 
ment. As a result, the growing complexity of weapons is imposing 
on industry severe ‘demands for advances in reliability of parts and 
components. 

Still, if the function to be performed is complex, it has to be met 
with some degree of design complexity. Here, again, the question is 
one of determining the relative weight to be given various factors in 
trade-off decisions. Performance cannot be entirely sacrificed for 
reliability, nor can reliability be entirely sacrificed for performance. 


H. RELIABILITY PREDICTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT PHASE 


It is obviously necessary to have some estimate of the reliability 
of a new design without waiting for the production phase. This is 
particularly true in the case of comple x weapons like ballistic missiles, 
where considerations of military necessity and high cost make mistakes 
and delays extremely hazardous. However, reliability predicition is 
an intricate and difficult subject about which much remains to be 
learned. Reliability can be predicted with considerable accuracy for 
some types of systems, especially those containing standard parts 
which have been in tield use for some time. For such systems, there 
is 2 body of accumulated data on the behavior of the devices under 
various conditions of environment, operation, and maintenance. The 
reliability of similar new systems can be estimated on the basis of engi- 
neering and st atistical analysis of the older data, supplemented ‘by 
engineering experience and judgment. 

It is an entirely different matter to attempt to predict eventual 
production reliability of a missile from design information. The 
designs may involve new, untried physical principles; the external en- 
vironmental conditions may not be thoroughly known; and the in- 
ternal environment created by complex interactions within the 
missile is likely to be peculiar to the particular missile configuration. 
In the test firings of ballistic missiles which have occurred to date, al- 
most every missile has differed somewhat in design from its predeces- 
sors. Therefore, predictions of eventual missile reliability can be 
only the crudest of approximations, and are easily open to misinterpre- 
tation and misuse in the hands of any but properly qualified personnel. 
Even so, considered as educated guesses, such predictions are useful to 
experienced missile designers and program executives. 

One crude technique which has been employed is based upon the 
assumption that all part failures cause a failure of the entire system 
and that active components do not influence the known behavior of 
adjacent or interconnected components or parts. If these assumptions 
are valid, the reliability of the system is the product of the reliabil- 
ities of all its parts. Unfortunately, missile design is not this simple. 
The procedure may sometimes be adequate for purposes of a first 
rough approximation, but it fails to allow for design factors which 
may greatly affect the relationship between part reliabilities and 
system reliabilities. It is often forgotten that the phrase “part relia- 
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bility” has real meaning only when the application and environment 
of the part are completely known and specified. 


Extensive attention paid to reliability in the ballistic missile programs has 
focused interest on deficiencies in part quality which are observed before the 
components are assembled into systems. Such attention, though necessary, does 
not assure success. Most of the failures of parts in firing trials have indicated 
the need to change the design of some component or part to overcome a deficiency 
which was a direct result of some unexpected interaction occurring within the 
system during flight. This experience points up the fact that reliability depends 
upon design as much as or more than upon the quality of the parts alone. If 
design weaknesses are eliminated, the reliability of parts will remain as a 
limiting factor. 


I. PERFORMANCE, QUALITY-CONTROL, AND RELIABILITY TESTING 


It is desirable here to distinguish between performance tests, quality-control 
tests, and reliability tests. 

Performance testing is a term usually applied ot a procedure for deter- 
mining whether the performance of a part or component falls within limits 
specified to assure compatibility between this particular part or component 
and others. Performance tests may also be aimed at evaluating a part 
or component to ascertain what performance limits can be safely specified in 
future procurement or development. The essential function is the determi- 
nation of the value of some physical parameter such as temperature 
coefficient, resistance, capacitance, hardness, or strength. 

Quality-control testing originally developed as an adjunct to mass pro- 
duction. The tests are usually performed by the vendor for the purpose 
of detecting any unallowable increase in the percentage of products that do 
not meet the design specifications. With standard devices, these tests are 
ordinarily made on a sampling basis: but, where circumstances warrant 
the expense, or where production quantities are small, 100-percent testing 
is often used in order to screen out defective products. Quality-control 
tests sort the “successes” from the “failures” as determined at the time of 
the test. There is no guarantee, of course, that acceptable products will 
continue to operate satisfactorily througout subsequent time periods. 

Reliability testing determines what proportion of the items produced will 
(in the future) operate satisfactorily under specified conditions. It gives 
information about the frequency of failure and also about the distribution of 
failures over a period of time. Reliability testing determines an additional 
attribute, expectation of future performance, and may be combined with 
other testing or performed separately. 


With regard to quality control and reliability tests, it is important 
to recognize these distinctions also: 

1(a) Quality-control tests limit the characteristics of the parts 
or components which will be assembled into missile systems, and 
thus distinguish those parts or components which will fit and are 
useful from those which will not fit and must be discarded. 

1(b) Reliability tests attempt to predict what fraction of the 
parts or components can be expected to function as desired and 
what fraction can be expected to fail in subsequent tests. 

2(a) Quality-control tests are usually not destructive, and for 
this reason they can be performed on items which will later be 
used. 

2(b) Reliability tests are frequently destructive, because they 
must predict the lifetime performance of items identical to those 
on which the tests are made. If a group of components fails 
to pass a reliability test, the entire lot from which it was sampled 
must be discarded or reworked unless the design of the system is 
changed to reduce the operating stress. 

Engineering for reliability is almost certain to fail if testing pro- 
grams are deficient. Poor test design, inadequate collection on analy- 
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sis of data, poor data feedback, poor instrument calibration, disregard 
of deterioration phenomena, limited laboratory facilities, severe time 
limitations, and inadequate financial support of the testing programs 
are only a few of the many problems that can easily defeat the purposes 
of testing. When dealing with complex and expensive equipments, 
considerations of economy dictate extensive testing of parts com- 
ponents. Such testing minimizes the need for tests on complete equip- 
ments, and reduces the fr equency of failures in tests of pilot or pro- 
duction models. 


J. POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Reliability is the probability of satisfactory performance under 
ay specified conditions. 

Numerical reliability expressions are used in three senses—as 
goals, as predictions, and as measures of attained reliability level. 

3. “Satisfactory performance” in a test depends upon the test ob- 
jet ives, as well as on equipment operating characteristics. 

In missile design and development, reliability is in competition 
with performance, cost, time, logistics, and obsolescence. There is no 
general, objective ani lytic: al formula for arriving at an optimum bal- 
ance among these tradeoff factors; this must usually be a matter for 
executive judgment. 

It is unrealistic to expect tradeoffs always to be in favor of reli- 
ability. Therefore, complete failure-free operation should not be ex- 
pe ted from complex weapons. 

In most instances, the total effectiveness of a weapon is a func- 
tion of its reliability and its capability. Therefore, weapon effective- 
ness can be improv ed by improving either of these factors. 

Reliability of production missiles cannot be predicted accurately 
from results of firing tests on early developmental models. 

The statistical techniques used in reliability studies depend upon 
fairly large test samples from production lots of items which are es- 
sentially alike. It is difficult to obtain such samples of ballistic mis- 
_ or major components. 

“Reli: ibility cannot be tested into a product; it must be designed 
on it.” Testing is essential to determine the level of reliability Pand 
to insure the quality of parts contributing to it. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ORGANIZATION Rowes 
A. GENERAL COMMENTS 


It is clear that the Department of Defense (DOD) has the authority 
and the responsibility to plan and manage programs for the study, 
design, development, specification, proc urement, and use of weapons. 
Therefore, it has also the primary responsibility for all efforts to 
obtain reliable weapons. The Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD), the services, their laboratories and contract officers, industrial 
associations, scientific and technical societies, the system contractors, 
and the parts vendors all have important and interdependent roles in 
the total reliability effort. 

This section discusses the assignment of responsibilities in OSD 
and the services for reliability programs and related activities. De- 
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tailed information concerning the reliability organizations of the 
ballistic missile contractors and the different man: iwement approaches 
of the services is available in exhibit II, maintained in the staff files, 
All levels of DOD express concern with the problem of reliability 
in weapon development and procurement, but neither OSD nor any 
of the services have adequate or well-rounded programs for reliability, 
In general, there are no identifiable units at high organizational levels 
in OSD, service headquarters, or even at the major commands, staffed 
by persons having full-time duties specifically and solely related to 
reliability programs. There are notable differences in reli: ability 
practices and programs between services and within individual serv- 
ices. This lack of uniformity may be good—or bad—but a more uni- 
form: approach would seem justified if the several programs were com- 
paratively evaluated and the strong features of each selected for gen- 
eral application. Although some comments are made later in this 
section about the approaches of the three services to the reliability 
problem, the staff has not presumed to make a comparative evaluation. 
The situation, however, calls attention to the role of OSD as the 
logical source of policy ouid: ance and direction, and the staff believes 
OSD should arrange for careful, explicit surveys of the relative effee- 
tiveness of the different program approaches. 


B. OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (OSD) 


Within OSD, the responsibility for developing policy on reliability 
efforts is assigned in part to the Office of Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Engineering (OASD, R. & E.), in part to the 
Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics 
(OASD, S. & L.), and, in the missile field, to the Office of Director, 
Guided Missiles (ODGM). 

1. OSD actions and policies 

OSD’s present role in the reliability area is probably best disclosed 
by the replies to several staff inquiries to the Secretary of Defense 
regarding actions taken or planned. These replies are briefly sum- 
marized below: 

(a) Request.—Give references to, and comments on, results ob- 
tained by or expected from, DOD level directives, policy state- 
ments, studies, and programs specifically aimed at improvement 
of reliability of weapons systems and components (and similar 
references and comments relating to Air Force, Navy, and Army 
Department level activities). 

Response-—The reply to this request indicated that OSD has 
issued no general directive or statements on missile reliability 
policies; however, it has released several documents concerning 
the more general subject. of equipment and parts reliability, and 
one concerning missile reliability, which were prepared by groups 
under OSD direction. 

(1) Following several years’ work by an Advisory Group on 
Reliability of Electronic Equipment, OASD (R. & E., Elec- 
tronics) issued its “Report on Rehability of Military Electronic 
Equipment,” dated. Tune 4, 1957, « ‘commonly known as the AGREE 
Report. Based on earlier work of this Advisory Group, OSD 
on July 5, 1956, had issued a directive (No. 3222. 1) on approval 
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of new electronic equipment and systems for service use, which 
requires the services to evaluate new equipment as to “suitability 
of mechanical, electrical, and maintenance engineering from the 
standpoint of circuit design, selection and application “of compo- 
nents, reliability, maintainability, and producibility.’ 

(2) Asa follow up to some of the recommendations of the 
June 1957 AGREE report, OASD (R. & E. and S. & L.) in- 
augurated, by memo of arene of July 14, 1958, a “Jointly 
Sponsored OSD (R. & E./S. & L.) Ad Hoe Study on Parts 
Specification Management ‘for Reliability.” The objective of 
this study is to review certain recommendations of the AGREE 
report and recommend aneere for implementing them. ‘This 
study group met October 30, 1958, 16 months after the release of 
the AGREE report, a dit had itself been in preparation for 
several years. 

(3) Under the chairmanship of a representative of ODGM, 
an Ad Hoe Committee on Guided Missile Reliability was estab- 
lished in January 1957, and served until June 30,1958. In April 
1958 ODGM issued a report of this Committee entitled “Pro- 
posed Reliability Monitoring Program for Use in the Design, 
Development, and Production of Guided Missile W eapons Sys- 
tems,” and requested service comments on it. The services’ replies 
all agreed on the desirability of monitoring missile reliability 
but indicated varying degrees of doubt as to how soon, or how 
completely, or how realistically the proposed program could be 
implemented. 

The staff considers that, while the proposal discussed in (3), above, 
is useful in a qualitative sense, it is lacking in explicit recommenda- 
tions on important points and, in general, should be accepted with 
considerable reservations. Its issuance, however, was a beginning 
step toward a desirable goal, and one which should be followed by 
specific programs for developing realistic methods of monitoring 
missile-system reliability. The staff considers it unfortunate that 
the Ad Hoe Committee on Guided Missile Reliability was allowed 
to expire, since its report was so obviously preliminary and tentative 
in nature and clearly indicated the need for much further work. 

(5) Request.—A statement identifying and discussing the fac- 
tors ‘hich are considered by DOD to affect adversely or to 
limit present or desired efforts to define, inaugurate and main- 
tain reliability practices and programs of optimum effectiveness. 

Response—Kach of the services furnished a statement of such 
factors. The following list shows the principal factors singled 
out in these responses, and indicates which service or services 
listed each factor. 


Factors affecting reliability development 


Reliability in specifications and contracts (A, N, AF). 

Telescoping development schedules (A, N, AF). 

Reliability capability of contractor (A, N, AF) 

Lack of basic research (A. N. AF). 

Hey ability measurement and prediction techniques (A, N, AF). 
Education for reliability (A, N, AF). 

Management attitudes (N, AF). 
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Inadequate exchange of information (AF). 

Lack of environmental data (N, AF). 

Inadequate funding for reliability development (A, N, AF). 
Space and weight limitations (N). 

Complexity (A). 

Troop turnover (A). 

It may be noted tht there was considerable agreement among the 
services on several important. factors. Some of the most important 
items in the list are discussed in the next section; at this point, only 
the role of OSD in defining and attacking these problem factors will 
be considered. 

None of the service replies were very specific concerning (a) plans 
for possible remedial actions, (6) the extent to which OSD actions, 
or lack of actions, might have been helping or hindering reliability 
programs, or (¢c) the extent to which legislation might be desirable. 
The need for further information on these points gave rise to the 
inquiry discussed below. 

(c) Request—OSD was requested to comment on the services’ | 
replies to the question concerning problem factors, and to explain — | 
further its own role in coordination, development, and review of | 
reliability programs and practices within the services. 

Response.—In its reply to this inquiry, OSD— 

(1) states that adequate reliability in guided missiles is of 
primary importance ; 

(2) expresses satisfaction with progress on ICBM and 
IRBM systems; 

(3) states its expectation that planned dates for demon- 
strating initial operational capability will be met; 

(4) recognizes that problems associated with maintenance, 
testing, and personne] affect reliability ; 

(5) generally concurs with the services’ comments on fac- 
tors limiting reliability (but does not acknowledge any im- 
mediate responsibility for mitigation of these factors, other 
than through review and approval of the services’ pro- 
grams) ; 

_ (6) indicates that the establishment of a staff group in 
OSD responsible for the reliability program on missiles or | 
weapon systems, or for other military procurement, would | 
not conform to the current OSD approaches to management 

of guided missile weapon systems; and 

(7) expresses the belief that, under the OSD organiza- 
tional concept, the present staff effort on reliability is ade- 
quate. 

In explanation of the scope of OSD efforts relating to reli- 
ability programs, the reply states: “An attempt to single out one 
of the important technical problem areas for special treatment 
would result in disproportionate attention to reliability, the con- 
sequent neglect of other problem areas, and the creation of new 
and otherwise avoidable problems of coordination.” 


2. Summation: The role of OSD 
The staff considers it unfortunate that OSD takes the position ex- 


pressed in the statement quoted above. It is believed that optimum 
reliability is a desirable characteristic for all military procurement 
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and a critically important one for all ballistic missiles; further, that 
this characteristic is achievable in greater degree, and more efficiently, 
if pursued through vigorous service programs supported by strong 
interservice and interprogram coordination, cooperation, and leader- 
ship. It is considered entirely possible to accomplish this coordina- 
tion while séi/2 properly leaving responsibility for direction of each 
missile program to the Service concerned. The importance of the 
gains which appear within reach through such programs amply war- 

rants dynamic leadership at OSD level, even if it would “not conform 
to current OSD approaches to the management of guided missile 
weapon systems.’ 

The staff was impressed by the ability of those persons in OSD 
having real interest and enthusiasm for reliability programs, and con- 
siders that these people, if relieved of other duties, assured of top- 
level support, and directed to assume leadership in developing pro- 
grams on common problems, could do much more for the cause of re- 
liability in ballistic missiles and in weapon systems generally than an 
equal number at any other level. 

It appears that ODGM has no plans, and no desire or intention, of 
taking any greater role in formulation of policies regarding missile 
reliability. “AS noted, it has requested research and engineering to 
take responsibility in this area; however, pending the appointment 
of a Director of the newly established Office of the Director of Re- 
search and Engineering, no firm planning or actions concerning mis- 
sile reliability are being undertaken by R.&E. 

3. Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics 

The Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logis- 
tice (S. & L.) has coordinated the administration of joint-service 
contracts in support of statistical research and preparation of statis- 
tical handbooks appropriate to quality control. Much of this work 
is applicable in reliability testing, which may be considered as one 
type of quality-control testing. 5S. & L. has also coordinated service 
practices in specifying methods and standards for testing by sam- 
pling, and for determining sample sizes when tests indicate only “y 
or “no,” or also the value ‘of the measured variable. Military ia? 
cations have been issued in those areas. Similar coordination has 
been completed on a specification for contractors’ quality control 
programs. 

S. & L. appears to view reliability as an item of performance to be 
treated like any other item, such as dimension, weight, dynamic re- 
sponse, range, overload, ete. Reliability, in this view, is something to 
be formally. specified as to requirement and method of verification or 
demonstration, and to be tested for or monitored by an inspection 
staff as a part of usual quality-control and inspection programs. It 
is obviously desirable that, to the greatest extent possible parts-and- 
components specifications be so written as to specify reli: ability. levels 
and methods of demonstrating or testing for reliability. However, 
achievement of reliability is essential for | parts, components, and mis- 
siles even when it cannot be adequately specified and measured. In 
these cases it is doubly important that the contractors have strong 
reliability programs. 











If dynamic performance and life tests were added to quality con- 
trol and inspection procedures for all missile parts, as a reliability 
assurance measure, the services might well be faced with a serious 
personnel problem, since few military inspectors’ offices are staffed or 
organized to perform, or perhaps even to supervise, such testing ade- 
qui ately. S.& L. recognizes that such a change would require a con- 
sider: able increase in the size and quality of service inspection organi- 
zations. It may eventually be desirable to expand programs for qual- 
ity assurance into reliability assurance programs, but the necessary 
broadening may entail about as much extra effort as the establishment 
of separate reliability programs. 


f. Office of Assistant S. cretary of Defe NSE for Research and Engi- 
NEETLULG 

The unreliability of military electronic equipment has long been 
the subject of grave concern. It is estimated by the services that 
annual maintenance costs often exceed the original value of such equip- 
ment. The Office of Electronics in the Office of Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Engineering (R. & E.) has been occupied 
with this problem for sever: al years. 

A major effort of R. & E. in the reliability field is represented by 
the previously mentioned AGREE report. This 350-page document 
is generally regarded as a landmark and, in spite of some important 
errors, gaps, and ambiguities, it provides valuable guidance to the 
military and to industry in specifying and producing more reliable 
electronic equipment, and in methods of measur ing the level of relia- 
bility attained. 

R. & E. has also stimulated experimental procurement by the 
services of certain types of electronic equipment under specific require- 
ments for reliability testing. 

Taking into account this background of activity by R. & E. in the 
field of electronic equipment reliability, and considering that many 
missile components are electronic, it seems that the Office of Director, 
Guided Missiles (ODGM) acted wisely in requesting R. & E. to assist 
in development of guided missile reliability. However, while R. & E. 
achievements are commendable, the rate of progress in implementing 
and improving the reliability programs for electric equipment— 
already blocked out by the AGREE report of June 1957—appears to 
have been disappointingly slow. The joint R. & FE. and S. & L. study 
group established to follow up the AGREE report with the ad hoc 
study on “Parts Specifications Management for Reliability” came into 
being more than a year after the issuance of the report, and first met on 
October 30, 1958. 

It would be most unfortunate for the cause of missile reliability 
if the assignment of additional reliability responsibilities to R. & E. 
should cause further slowing of all reli: ibility programs. The present 
hiatus in planning and policy formuation 1 in R. & E.—while the ap- 
pointment of a Director of R. & E. is pending—is having this effect. 
R. & FE. should be strongly supported so that it can adequately handle 
these additional important responsibilities. 


5. Office of Director, Guided Missiles 
The Office of Director, Guided Missiles (ODGM) was established 
in November 1957 “to direct all activities in DOD relating to research, 
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development, engineering, production, and procurement of guided 
missiles.” 

Within ODGM, responsibility for reliability as a general problem 
in all missile programs was assigned as one of several incidental duties 
of a staff specialist in the Tactical Missiles Division. Thus the effort 
applied on general phases of reliability in ODGM appears to have 
consisted of somewhat less than the time of one person; however, each 
missile-program director reviews the status and achievements of the 
reliability phase of the program, so that the total time spent on matters 
relating to reliability may be several times the effort of the staff 
specialist. 

The Advisory Committee report on “A Proposed Reliability Moni- 
toring Program for Use in the Design, Development, production, and 
Use of Guided Missile Weapon Systems” is the major document issued 
by ODGM in this field. An indeterminate amount of influence is 
exerted informally by ODGM personnel in promoting reliability efforts 
by the services and contractors, but no formal projects are now being 
pushed. The ODGM efforts appear to be inadequate and, as noted 
earlier, this Office is transferring the major responsibility for general 
reliability programs to R. & E. 

In the opinion of the staff, the continuing policy of ODGM not 
to provide the additional manpower, attention, and leadership consid- 
ered essential for basic reliability programs in support of all missile 
developments is a major factor limiting efforts to achieve higher 
reliability. 

C. THE SERVICES 


This section is concerned with reliability efforts in the ballistic 
missile programs of the three services. In each instance, the organi- 
zation for management of ballistic missile programs is descr ibed, and 
policies and philosophy particularly affecting reliability are discussed. 

Army 

The current Army organization centers responsibility for all missile 
programs in the U.S. Army Ordnance Missile Command (AOMC) 
at Huntsville, Ala. AOMC has recently been provided with direct 
channels to the Secretary of the Army and the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (ARPA). The effectiveness of this new arrange- 
ment is not. yet definitely established, but there is strong indication 
that it will expedite operations. 

Specific missile programs under AOMC control are assigned to one 
of two groups: The Army Ballistic Missile Agency (ABMA) has 
responsibility for the REDSTONE and PERSHING tactical ballistic 
missiles and the JUPITER intermediate range ballistic missile, in 
addition to the Army satellite and lunar probe programs; all other 
Army missile programs are administered by the Army Rocket and 
Guided Missile Agency (ARGMA). 

As background for the description of ABMA reliability efforts, it 
is of interest to note the ABMA methods of operation in comparison 
with those of ARGMA. The ABMA activities normally include all 
phases of research and development and, also, limited production. 
Full-scale production is provided by outside contractors using pro- 
duction methods and tooling which duplicate those employed by 
ABMA in the Huntsville facility. This system is used for RED- 
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STONE and JUPITER, with the Chrysler Corp. Missile Division, 
Detroit, Mich., serving as produce tion contractor. The PERSHING 
program employs a variation of this method: Basic engineering was 
done by ABMA, but detailed engineering and production are ¢ arried 
out under contract with the Martin Co. of Orlando, Fla. ARGMA, 
on the other hand, contracts for both development and production, 
and does not attempt any significant engineering at Huntsville. 

(a) ABMA engineering philosophy.—Of basic importance in rela- 
tion to the scope and nature of the reliability efforts is the fact that 
the ABMA engineering team uses conservative design whenever possi- 
ble. Dr. von Braun indicated his belief that research in engineering 
problems as well as basic research should be supported as projects 
entirely separate from missile programs and should have objectives 
for which military requirements may not currently exist. The missile 
programs at ABMA depend to the minimum extent on such research, 
Insofar as possible, ABMA missiles use currently available parts and 
components, and the programs depend only to a minor extent on new 
advances in the state of the art. Thus, unless time schedules are 
unduly compressed, the ABMA missile programs should be classed 
as “low risk.” There are two well-known examples of this conserva- 
tive approach. When designing the REDSTONE missile, ABMA 
elected to assume no improvement in warhead design during the course 
of the REDSTONE development. The second illustration is the use 
of an air-bearing gyro, because of the simplicity and reliability of its 
design, rather than an advanced version. The evro selected had been 
Ww well developed in previous applications, and the only real problem 

as development of a production facility. 

"The Army “arsenal concept” dictates the requirement of strong in- 
housing engineering capability. Talent is required for both design 
and production engineering, since the entire program, from concept 
to pilot production, is arried out in one facility. Also essential are 
complete reliability, quality-control and quality-assurance programs. 
To maintain uniformity of methods and missile quality, ABMA re- 
quires its REDSTONE and JUPITER contractor, Chrysler Corp. 
Missile Division, to use practically the same equipments and pro- 
cedures as those of the ABMA organization. Training programs for 
Chrysler personnel are carried out by ABMA at Huntsville. 

(b) Re sponsibility for reliability in AB MA.—The basic allocation 
of work in the ABMA missile program gives to the Development 
Operations Division responsibility for all engineering activities prior 
to the production phase; when production begins, ‘responsibility is 
assumed by the Industrial Division. Since major emphasis on re- 
liability begins with the start of development, the reli ibility activities 
are assigned to the Development Operations Division and, within that 
division, to the Systems Analysis and Reliability Laboratory. The 
Industrial Division does not contain a formal reliability group, but 
it does have responsibility for maintaining the reliability level in 
the production phase. Quality-control activities are assigned to the 
Industrial Division. 

In the ABMA view, the reliability effort is largely engineering 
effort. Under the present arrangement, the reliability group en- 
deavors to isolate the problem by identifying the components or parts 
which are failing and by determining the frequency of such failures; 
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but it leaves to the appropriate engineers the responsibility for deter- 
mining the exact cause of the failure and the steps required to effect a 
“fix.” Problems disclosed by the reliability group are referred to 
other appropriate laboratories, such as the Guidance and Control 
Laboratory and the Systems Support Equipment Laboratory. 

(c) ABMA testing program.—Laimitations of time and personnel 
are said to have restricted testing activities in certain areas. For 
example, test-to-failure methods are not used in tests of some parts 
and assemblies, even though the ABMA reliability group would like 
to use them. The group feels, however, that this deficiency does not 
hamper reliability efforts too seriously. 

One weakness which the study staff believes to be quite important, 
and which has been observed also in other missile programs, is the lack 
of information concerning the exact effect of each test upon the re- 
liability program. It would be highly desirable to know definitely 
whether or not the reliability would ‘be adversely affected by dropping 
agiven test. It is not unlikely that that some useless tests are being 
performed, and, in general, the chances are that too much, rather than 
too little, testing of certain types is being done. The study staff is of 
the opinion that a program of test ev aluation could be established with 
a potential payoff in time and money. 


9. Air Force 

The Ballistic Missile Division (BMD), formerly the Western De- 
velopment Division, of the Air Research Development Command 
(ARDC) is responsible for planning and developing ballistic missiles 
for the Air Force. The Ballistic Missile Office (BMO), formerly the 
Special Aircraft Project Office, of the Air Materiel Command ( AMC) 


is responsible for contract matters and for procurement. Space tech- 
nology Laboratories (STL), formerly the Ramo-Wooldridge Guided 
Missile Research Division, was hired ‘by the Air Force to assist in the 
engineering and technical direction, and in the coordination of all 
missile projects. This managerial arrangement was established fol- 
lowing recommendations by the Strategic Missile Evaluation Commit- 
tee, headed by Dr. von Neumann, and ‘by the Gillette Committee. 

Of the Air Force missiles, the staff considered primarily the ATLAS 
and TITAN intercontinental ballistic missiles and the THOR inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile. STL and the industrial contractor 
share design responsibility for these missiles. Production by the in- 
dustrial contractor is monitor ed by STL under Air Force surveillance. 
Prime contractors are Convair Astronautics for ATLAS, Martin- 
Denver for TITAN, and Douglas Aircraft for THOR. Major com- 
ponents are furnished by other contractors; for example, North 
American Rocketdyne for ATLAS and THOR engines, and Aerojet- 
General for TITAN engines. 

The following comments concerning the nature of these three mis- 
sile types and their development programs will indicate in a general 
way the requirements imposed on the reliability efforts: 

(1) The ATLAS was designed to make maximum use of existing 
ne and technolo 

(2) The TITAN, theoretically more advanced than the ATLAS 

may require higher reliability i in all its components. 

(3) The THOR is more advanced in < esign than its oredecessor, 
JUPITER, and has been treated as a high-priority, “crash” project. 
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(a) Development and production—The Air Force approach to bal- 
listic missile development and production can be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Because of the short time available for development, mis- 
sile bodies having the final configuration are to be used for test 
firings. ‘They are to be developed and built with the final produc. 
tion tools to permit earlier production in quantity. 

(2) Missile testing is to be performed in stages, progressing 
from the subsystem to the system. All components are to be tested 
before they are assembled in subsystems, and all subsystems are 
to be tested before they are assembled into the final system. 

(3) Maximum use is to be made of ground and captive tests 
prior to the actual firing test. 

(4) The flight tests of the missile should progress in complex- 
ity, that is, the first. missiles having only the strictly necessary 
components, all other components being added in successive tests 
until the final, complete product is tested. 

(b) Criteria for reliability programs.—The emphasis on reliability 
in the Air Force guided missile projects begins with the choice of con- 
tractors. A special AMC-ARDC review committee has developed a 
list of 10 criteria by which to evaluate the reliability program of a 
potential contractor. A special ad hoc committee establishes the score 
for each contractor on the basis of the ratings which he receives under 
these criteria. 

Briefly stated, the criteria are as follows: 

1) The contractor’s appreciation of the importance of relia- 
bility and his approach to the solution of reliability problems, 
(It 1s specifically requested that the contractor supply a figure 
indicating the reliability he expects to achieve.) 

(2) The type of reliability organization which the contractor 
he as esti iblished, and its position in his overall organization. 

(3) The reliability program of the contractor and its timeliness 
within the overall project activities, 

(4) The contractor’s quality control organization. 

(5) The contractor’s appreciation of the requirements for 
(a) advance study of specification requirements, (6) determina- 
tion of environmental stress levels, and (c) determination of 
functional conditions in quantitative terms for reliability 
appraisal. 

(6) Methods used by the contractor to qualify the product not 
only for compliance w ith existing specifications but also for a re 
liability requirement. 

(7) Measures planned by the contractor to maintain a previ- 
ously qualified product within the specified standards. 

(8) The system used by the contractor for failure reporting, 
analysis, and correction in the manufacturing plant, as well as 
aa field. 

9) The arrangements established between the contractor and 
his subcontractors and vendors to insure cooperation in the im 
provement of part quality. 

(10) The contractor’s recognition of the need for education 
and continuing awareness of reliability efforts. 

Having determined the relative importance of each of these 10 
points at the time of issuance of a contract, the Air Force can more 
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easily monitor the contractor’s reliability efforts during the per- 
formance of the contract. This monitoring is done by the. reliability 
department of STL, with the help of quality control inspectors 
assigned by the Air Force. 

(c) Lhe coordinating agency (STL).—The Air Force missile or- 
ganization has the disadvant: age of greater complexity because it 
inserts an additional agency, STL, between the Air Force and the 
private contractor, who does the work. Since the industrial contractor 
is actually responsible for the final product, he must have the technical 
facilities and knowledge to accomplish the full project. The indus- 
trial contractor will therefore be likely to duplicate part of the effort 
made by STL; he may also disagree with and resent the directions 
of that agency. One advantage of this arr angement is the increased 
probability of detecting gross error by additional review. Another is 
that it provides a mechanism for interchange of information among 
three large programs. 


? 


3. Navy 

Discussion of reliability efforts in Navy ballistic missile work will 
be concerned specifically with the POLARIS missile, to which the 
Navy has assigned the highest priority. Development of this missile 
system, designed for submarine use, has been assigned to the Lock- 
heed Co., while the contract for design of the guidance unit is placed 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology. 

(a) Navy organization for POLARIS. —Man: agement of the vari- 
ous elements of the POLARIS program, i.e., missile, submarine, de- 
velopment, and test. facilites, ordinarily would have been divided 
among the Navy’s Bureaus of Aeronautics, Ordnance, and Ships. 
This traditional method was put aside, however, in favor of a Special 
Projects Office (SPO), established to direct and administer the entire 
POLARIS weapon system program as a concentrated, integrated 
effort. 

Headed by Rear Adm. W. F. Raborn, SPO reports directly to the 
Naval Ballistic Missile Committee, whose chairman is the Secretary 
of the Navy. The organization has been intentionally kept small in 
terms of pe ‘rsonnel (about 200 people), but has strong administrative, 
decision-making, coordinating, and monitoring author ity. There has 
been no intention to establish within SPO a c apability for detailed 
technical work; rather, this function is left to the contractors. To 
increase the technical strength of the organization, special staff assist- 
ants are on loan from Applied Physics Labor: atory, Naval Research 

zboratory, and Naval Ordnance Laboratory. In keeping with this 
concentration of authority vested in SPO, the agency has complete 
cost control over all parts of the program, including not only the 
missile, but also the submarine, test facilities, training of troops, 
and so forth. 

(6) Reliability effort of SPO.—The reliability effort in SPO is 
essentially one of coordinating, reviewing, and establishing broad 
policy for the program as a whole. The major part of this effort is 
carried by an engineer and statistician, assigned in a st: iff capacity to 
the Chief Engineer, Technical Division. Their position in the organ- 
ization may be indicative of SPO’s dictum, “reliability is everybody’s 
business.” The agency believes that when a reliability group becomes 
too large and assumes too many line functions, the reliability effort 





tends to concentrate in that group rather than permeate the rest of the 
organization. 

(c) Reliability goals for the POLARIS.—In its contract with Lock- 
heed, the Navy established a numerical reliability goal for the 
POLARIS missile. This number was not pulled “out of the hat,” 
but was the result of one of the original feasibility studies conducted 
by SPO. For the purpose of arriving at a value (a goal) for the 
POLARIS missile’s reliability in operation, an operations research 
study was made to relate weapon system effectiveness (the weapon sys- 
tem consists of the missile, submarine, supply facilities, etc.) to costs, 
performance, and reliability. 

Following the assignment of the reliability goal to Lockheed, the 
reliability group at that company, in conference with the major sub- 
contractors, allocated reliability goals to each major subcontractor. 
The subcontractors have allocated reliability goals to their major sup- 
pliers, who, in turn, have made similar alloc: itions. In this allocation 
process, the state of the art is considered in establishing goals for each 
of the components. 

(d) General comment on reliability goals—While the assignment 
of reliability goals must be considered a useful and necessary effort 
(in that it ‘draws the line between a useful and nonuseful system), 
the problem associated with reliability goals is in knowing when they 
have been achieved. As one of the major subcontr: .ctors expressed 
it, if the reliability goal were increased on his component, he would 

not do differently anything that he is doing now. It appears that 
achievement of higher reliability is not merely a matter of spending 
more money; it is also a problem of obtaining more knowledge. 

The management arrangement relating to work on the guidance 
package appears to be a potential detriment to the POLARIS pro- 
gram. Although Lockheed is the prime contractor for development 
of the missile system, the MIT contract for design of the guidance 
package is with the Navy directly, on the basis that this will give 
more freedom to the MIT operations. The contract for production 
of the guidance package is held by General Electric Co. The result 
is a somewhat involved management situation, which at this time is 
working satisfactorily because of the mutual respect existing among 
the agencies concerned. 


V. Acutrevine RELIABILITY 


It is clear that reliability is intimately involved in many ways in 
the complex process of conceiving, developing, and producing a weap- 
on like a ballistic missile, and cannot be lifted from context for sepa- 
rate examination. Its achievement depends upon proper balance of 
numerous factors. An evaluation of the approaches to reliability 
taken by the services involves examination of some of the most im- 
portant aspects of reliability achievement. One of the most im- 
portant, the role of ee responsibility, has been the subject 
of the previous section. In this section, other aspects, considered in- 
portant enough to be brought to the attention of the committee, are 
discussed briefly. More details will be found in exhibit IT. 
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A. BASIC RESOURCES 


Knowledge.—The general concern of the scientific community over 
the neglect of fundamental research in this country has been expressed 
countless times, in testimony before congressional committees, in news- 
paper interviews, at technical meetings, and in scientific and educa- 
tional journals. The subject must nevertheless be emphasized here, 
because nowhere does it have more direct implications than in missile 
programs where the demands of technology are pushing beyond the 
limits of available knowledge. It appears that, while nearly every- 
one professes approval of basic research, support for it has been in- 
adequate. All of the services have indicated that they encounter 
difficulties in getting funds for research projects which are not di- 
rectly related to active weapon development programs. 

Current missile programs have necessarily been limited in design 
by what appears likely to become technically feasible within the 
relatively short development period. This is equivalent to saying that 
the nature of current missile programs was predetermined by the 
amount of fundamental research performed in the past. When the 
need for more basic information is clearly and explicitly felt in an 
existing program, it is almost too late to initiate the necessary research 
with the hope of getting results before designs are frozen. 

There are, of course, innumerable areas for investigation and not 
all of them can be attacked at once. However, the study staff believes 
that it is easily possible to assess present handicaps and anticipate 
some of the areas in which fundamental research is not an intellectual 
luxury but an absolute necessity. 

Missile designers feel that there is considerable need for research 
into the physical phenomena of propulsion, with a view to developing 
new sources of energy. They are convinced of the necessity for addi- 
tional basic information on structures and properties of materials. 
They foresee a need for additional information on transmission media, 
to be used in overcoming imminent problems in guidance and com- 
munication. Failure to support research in these broad fields may 
well limit the performance, as well as the reliability, of future 
weapons. 

There is urgent need for research to improve methods of simulating, 
in the laboratory, the combination of environmental stresses imposed 
on missiles in flight. Lack of adequate and economically feasible 
techniques of this kind restricts present studies of modes of failure 
and failure frequency. 

Classical statistical theory is inadequate to cope with the small 
samples and unique situations which appear in ballistic missile pro- 
grams. Complete missiles and complex components are so expensive 
that the word “sample” scarcely applies. An added complication 
arises from the fact that, in the early development stage, each missile 
fired is likely to differ from its immediate predecessor in some im- 
portant engineering characteristic. Refinement of statistical tech- 
niques is needed to get maximum information from small and varying 
samples as to probable reliability of final production models. It is 
also needed in predicting missile reliability more accurately from 
results of reliability tests on components. This problem of predicting 
system reliability will also need more research on mechanisms of 
interaction between components. Exhibit III, containing the results 





of a study of statistical theory as related to reliability, suggests several 
other areas for such research. 

Where current statistical techniques are applicable to reliability 
problems in the missile industry, they are not being fully exploited. 
One reason for this is that many engineers still need positive demon- 
stration that statistical techniques are of value in their work. A 
second reason is that there are few handbooks or manuals which 
describe statistical procedures in ways comprehensible and useful 
to engineers. If this deficiency can be corrected, it is probable that 
statistical methods will be adopted on a much wider scale than at 
present. 

One of the consequences of the newness of reliability theory is that 
there is no general agreement on a uniform terminology. This is a 
serious handicap, because numerical reliability statements, to be mean- 
ingful, must be specifically limited with respect to the conditions of 
operation, the time element involved, and the interpretation to be 
put on the words “satisfactory performance.” It is highly desirable 
to develop a full set of standardized definitions for use in setting 
reliability goals, establishing reliability requirements, and incorpo- 
rating reliability clauses in military specifications. 

Pe rsonnel 

Preliminary to this study, it was thought that missile reliability 
might be suffering because qu: uit ‘ed personnel were not. available in 
sufficient numbers to perform the required tasks. While there is a 
nationwide shortage of scientific and engineering personnel trained 
in system design, electronics, inertial navigation, nuclear weapons, 
reli: bility theory, and other fields of importance in developing weapon 
systems, it seems that missile contractors are able to attract at least 
an appropriate share of the available but inadequate supply of talent. 
The shortage of engineers having specific training essential for leader- 
ship and direction of broad reliability programs is clearly evident 
and recognized in the missile contractors’ organizations. Further- 
more, there appear to be inadequate numbers of statisticians associated 
with the reliability efforts. 

As emphasis on high reliability is relatively new in the engineering 
field, there is no established curriculum for reliability as a professional 
specialty in any of the formal educational programs and little em- 
phasis in established courses on the concepts and techniques involved. 
It is, therefore, necessary for Government agencies, the services, and 
the contractors to provide educational courses, lectures, training films, 
seminars, reliability handbooks, ete., for their own personnel, and to 
see that suppliers are also doing this. It is perhaps too early to say 
what universities should do about developing specific curricula for 
students intending to specialize in this field, but they should be en- 
couraged to initiate some courses in statistics as applied to engineering 
for reliability and to increase the emphasis on reliability in electronic 
and mechanical design courses. 

The indoctrination courses given by Government and industry are 
of considerable value in making : all personnel aware of the importance 
of good workmanship in all phases of design, development, and pro- 
duction. 
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Funding 

The staff review of reliability efforts indicates that so far as fund- 
ing is concerned there are two major aspects requiring attention. First, 
there should be a greater willingness to apply more of the available 
funds to a specific program for “obtaining reliability, and, secondly, 
such funds need to be made available in the very early stages of the 
weapon development. When funding difficulties arise, reliability 
efforts can easily be considered a luxury, since they do not contribute 
directly to the realization of deliverable hardware. The problems 
are aggravated by alternations between crash programs, when relia- 
bility is sacrificed to speed, and periods of withdrawn support, when 
all development work is halted. 

Much has been said by responsible people in the missile field about 
the advantages of the “protected program” concept. Essentially, this 
means committing funds for the entire duration of a missile develop- 
ment. program, subject to review only at relatively long intervals of 
time—with these intervals perhaps geared to program phases rather 
than to calendar time. The study staff fully realizes that this concept 
involves a number of considerations beyond Wiiaaite reliability per se. 
No attempt has been made to study these larger questions, but it is 
considered proper to note that if it is found desirable to adopt 
the protected-program concept the consistent level of support will 
undoubtedly be reflected favorably in missile reliability. 


B. MANAGERIAL ATTITUDES 


Reliability, as one aspect of quality, cannot be separated in a prac- 
tical sense from other aspects of missile engineering. Recognition of 
this fact is the source of the platitude that “reliability is everybody’s 
business.” This is unquestionably true, but it should not be accepted 
as justifying the absence of a clearly defined reliability program and 
a group of qualified personnel whose specific assignment is reliability. 
With all other technical personnel, reliability is necessarily a secondary 
consideration a good part of the time. Precautions must be taken to 
assure that ev erybody’ s business does not become nobody’s business. 
The active participation of a reliability group early in the missile pro- 
gram can produce substantial savings in both time and money. 

Any reliability program requires the full support and vigorous 
leadership of top management to infuse a spirit of meticulous check- 
ing, good workm: anship, and concern for the goal of high reliability 
throughout the entire group. For greatest. effectiveness, reliability 
programs require careful detailed management and strong technical 
leadership and direction. Since industrial relationships of vendor- 
subcontractors, contractors, and the services are involved, there is 
need for Government initiative to provide coordinating and support- 
ing services and information channels. The services and OSD have 
developed the beginning of reliability management programs and 
these are being strengthened, but not sufficiently. It is believed that 
one of the fruitful results of the present study may be the impetus 
given to top management of OSD, the services, and their contractors 
to review their basic policies concerning relis ibility programs. 

Top management of all of the contractors visited evinced an in- 
terest. in reliability. There were considerable differences, however, 
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not only in the organizational arrangements for reliability work but 
also in the status of the reliability groups vis-a-vis top management, 
The program managers accept responsibility for attaining reliab: lity 
in their programs and defend their particular organiz: ational patterns 
as the best suited to their needs. Most of them specifically stated 
that they were not hampered by the services in getting support for 
their reliability programs, although some pointed to earlier lack of 
funds for research and development work on critical parts, com- 
ponents, and materials as hampering present rate of progress, and to 
lack of test facilities as another area adversely affecting reliability, 
Inasmuch as they evince little diss: itisfaction’ with their own reli- 
ability programs, or with the services’ support in this area, it might 
seem that the situation is well in hand. However, the study staff is 
of the opinion that the contractors need more help (or pushing) than 
most of them realize or admit. Their best individual efforts need 
to be supplemented by broader programs with emphasis on basic 
aspects of reliability which are common to, or cut across, the different 
missile programs and different services, and by joint programs for 
interchange of information on part and component performance, 
reliability techniques, and other pertinent data. 


C. DESIGN 


The engmeering problems associated with ballistic missile design 
are so numerous that achievement of high reliability would con- 
stitute a major accomplishment. Development of large rocket en- 
gines, of accurate guidance systems for long-range flights, of service- 
able reentry nose cones—these and a host of other exacting perform- 


ance requirements constitute a severe challenge. 

In missile development, the engineering division in the contrac- 
tors’ organization usually has design responsibility. Here must occur 
the tradeoffs in system and component design between size, weight, 
complexity, performance, and reliability in an attempt to meet com- 
peting goals. In the engineering division, also, the decisions must 
be made as to items to be obtained from other vendors or subcon- 
tractors; the appropriate specifications, including reliability levels, 
must be prepared; and tests must be developed for determining reli- 
ability and performance of parts, in cooperation with purchasing 
and incoming inspection groups. 

To assure a check, or doublecheck, that reliability considerations 
have been adequately weighed in design, a design review is usually 
made by a special group, sometimes called a reliability group. This, 
or another engineering group may also be charged with the planning 
(and conduct) of tests to determine performance and reliability of 
parts and components, and with such additional design review as seems 
necessary from results of quality control or field tests. 

The primary effort to ac hieve a level of reliability which is high 
any yet is possible to reach is centered in the design gr oups. No 
matter how careful the workmanship, how careful the inspection, or 
how extensive the testing, reliability cannot exceed the limit set by 
design. 
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1, Reliability apportionment 

While it is not a general practice, some organizations apportion 
allowable unreliability (or probability of failure) to subsystems, com- 
ponents, and parts of the missile system. It is difficult to make precise 
assignments of failure probabilities to many parts, such as structural 
members, or to interactions between parts or components. However, 
apportionment is of value in that it focuses attention on the relia- 
bility of every element. Also, since the total unreliability allowable 
for the system is approximately the sum of the unreliabilities of all 
the elements, the practice of apportionment provides a salutary re- 
minder of the extent to which all personnel are directly responsible 
for system unreliability. 


9, Environmental data 


At the inception of the missile programs, there was little informa- 
tion available on the environmental stresses that would be imposed 
on a missile leaving the earth’s atmosphere, flying through space, 
returning into the atmosphere, and terminating flight at a predicted 
impact point. Engineers were given the task of building missiles 
that would perform satisfactorily in a certain environment before it 
was known what that environment would be. The external environ- 
mental factors had to be explored through flight-test programs, and 
the resultant data had to be analyzed and used by design engineers 
inimproving the missiles. The internal missile environment developed 
through the interactions of parts and components is highly compli- 
cated. Prior to the testing of a given missile configuration, the com- 
ponent interactions are essentially unknown to the design engineer. 

A reasonably adequate amount of general environmental data is now 
becoming available, but this needs to be supplemented by simulation 
tests, ground tests, and flight tests, in order to determine the internal 
environmental conditions (such as vibration, temperature, and tem- 
perature gradients) for each type of missile. Since new problems 
may be anticipated in new weapons, prior supporting research on such 
problems is essential to the attainment of high reliability early in new 
programs. 


3, Complewity 


In view of the tremendous and constantly increasing operational 
requirements set for modern weapons, complexity seems largely ines- 
capable. Earnest and continual efforts are made to reduce it—but 
simplicity is not a simple thing to achieve in this area. The approach 
has been to start with a design which is complicated enough to meet 
the performance requirements, and then strive, through research and 
experimentation, to develop a simpler design. A simple design with 
high reliability may take more time, money, and engineering skill to 
achieve than a complex design. Some of the more “sophisticated” 
missiles are actually simpler in design than their predecessors, although 
the design theory underlying the newer model is often more advanced. 


4. Performance data on components, parts, and vendors 


_It is essential that designers have free and easy access to all informa- 
tion available to the Government on performance and reliability of 
commercially available products. 
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Many missile contractors and subcontractors are developing a list 
of “qualified” parts and components, based on engineering studies and 
tests of competing items of the type available on the market. It is 
clearly to the advantage of the Government that selection of parts and 
components for inclusion in a missile or other complex weapon be 
made on the basis of comparative evaluation of performance and reli- 
ability of all available competing products. Unfortunately, it appears 
that such testing is seldom adequately thorough to define completely 
the performance of the items tested. Usually tests are run on only 
those performance factors of particular interest to the particular user 
at the particular time. 

It therefore appears that considerable savings for the Government 
and increased information for the designer-user could be obtained 
by a joint service program for integration of test requirements, for 
correlation and dissemination of test results, and for the use of cen- 
tralized testing facilities which would provide complete performance 
data for all. 

Clearly, it is up to the Department of Defense to initiate and co- 
ordinate such a joint program, and it is a matter of some concern that 
this has not been done. The Air Force has started some formal ex- 
change of performance data between the missile contractors. The 
Navy is discussing possible use of NOL-Corona as a coordinator for 
such a program. There is occasional informal exchange between con- 
tractors and Government laboratories, but this exchange represents 
only asmall and partial solution to the main problem. 

Accessory to the problem of determining performance capabilities 
of products is the problem of determining the performance of manv- 
facturers. To some extent, one may reasonable expect a manufac- 
turer to produce a reliable product, to deliver on time, and to meet 
other contract specifications, if his record in these respects is good. 
Particularly with respect to items for which it is not possible to de- 
fine by specification how the needed reliability is to be obtained, it is 
safer to rely on the manufacturer’s reliability program, on his com- 
petence, and on his past performance than to award a contract on the 
basis of competitive bids. 


D. SPECIFICATIONS 


Most missile engineers agree that it is desirable to use standard 
parts, such as those covered by military specifications, if at all possi- 
je. Standardization tends to reduce unit costs, reduce the logistic 
problem, and create greater confidence in the quality and reliability 
of the part. However, efforts to standardize new parts for missile 
applications are not being pushed with any great vigor. This may 
be ese by two conditions: 

Parts are being required for new applications, and _ the 
“pest” part has not yet been determined. In addition, al] char- 
acteristics of the new parts are not known well enough to be 
specified. 

2. Missile part requirements are small, and small-volume pro- 
duction cannot realize the economies from standardization that 
accrue when production is on a quantity scale. 

In general, it 1s unusual for missile engineers to buy parts made 
according to military specifications. The common practice is to pre- 
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pare special parts specifications, either because there is no military 
specification for the part or because the existing specification is not 
believed to provide adequate control of some of the characteristics 
important in the missile application. In only one of the ballistic 
missile programs is any extensive use made of military specifications, 
and this is primarily in the area of electronic parts specifications. 
Approximately 80 percent of the electrical and electromechanical 
parts are covered by military specifications; the remaining 20 percent 
are covered by specially prepared company specifications. In other 
ballistic missile programs, these percentages are likely to be reversed. 

However, most contractors believe that the military specifications, 
as a class, are the best specifications available today. In preparing 
their own, they follow the military specification format. When a 
military specification for the part is available, they tend merely to 
add special requirements or tighten tolerance limits, rather than to 
prepare entirely new specific ations. 

The importance of specifications in controlling performance and 

quality is obvious, but the relationship between specifications and reli- 
ability is more subtle. In the past, the approach to reliability 
assurance has been indirect, through specification of part performance 
and quality. It is only recently “that explicit specification for reli- 
ability has been considered ser iously. Therefore, there are a number 
of problems to be solved, including the development of criteria for 
setting up the reliability goals and of methods of determining when 
they have been met. This is difficult for parts, and even more so for 
components. Only a few military specifications for missiles include 
any definite reliability requirements for components, and these are 
generally set only at the time when the missile goes into production. 

Both industry and the Department of Defense are considering the 
problem of developing useful reliability specifications, including life- 
test or failure-rate requirements. This is recognized as an obviously 
desirable step, but the agencies with direct responsibility do not seem 
to be making adequate progress. Timely effort is needed to review 
the whole philosophy of military specifications, to develop standards 
for reliability specifications, and to achieve rapid incorporation of 
reliability requirements in military specifications when appropriate. 

Another difliculty, mentioned by some of the prime contractors as 
being associated with the low-production aspects of ballistic missile 
manufacturing, is that of finding contractors who are able and willing 
tomake parts or components to specifications containing reliability 
requirements. 

E. CONTRACTING 


In placing contracts for parts, components, and even complete mis- 
siles, it is ¢ learly desirable to have the contracts include a meaningful 
specification: for reliability. Unfortunately, this is not always pos- 
sible, either because proper tests to verify reliability cannot be devised, 
or because application of the tests is too costly. ‘When reliability is 
not clearly specified but is nevertheless included as a “best effort” 
clause, it becomes difficult to weigh bids from different contractors 
who may have different interpretations of “best effort.” Contracting 
for reliable products therefore needs particular attention. 
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Although the attained level of reliability cannot easily be verified, 
especially for complete missiles or major components, many of the 
recent missile contracts do include reliability clauses. Frequently 
these are of the “best effort” type, but there is a definite trend toward 
the specification of numerical goals. These goals serve a number of 
purposes. They may be used to allocate reliability goals for com- 
ponents or subsystems. They tend to increase contractor emphasis on 
reliability by making reliability a contract obligation instead of just 
a worthy objective. Thus, such goals may lead to the establishment of 
formal reliability programs. 

If contract payments are to be based on demonstrated missile reli- 
ability (the fraction of successful firings), both the production lot 
and the sample lot to be fired must be reasonably large or the results 
will not be sufficiently accurate to make the contract clause meaning- 
ful. Thus, in view of the high cost and the small number of com- 
plete ballistic missiles available, destructive firings seem impractical 
at the present time. In contracting for these missiles, it is clearly 
best to require effective reliability programs. Such programs may 
include not only conventional quality control, but also education, 
design review, product-improvement plans, special procurement poli- 
cies, concern with subcontractor quality control and reliability prac- 
tices, and the like. The study staff notes with approval that most 
ballistic-missile contractors are now being required by contract to 
have a definite reliability program. 

Some consideration has been given to the possibility of using relli- 
ability-incentive clauses in contracts for components. Such clauses 
would provide a sliding payment scale, with increased profit to the 
manufacturer for increased reliability and a penalty in the event of 
degradation in reliability. However worthy the objective of such 
incentive clauses, they involve certain dangers. In effect, they au- 
thorize the manufacturer to make his own trade-off between cost and 
reliability. He may sometimes find it to his advantage to accept the 
lower payment attendant upon decreased reliability in missile parts, 
in order to divert his time and production facilities to a more lucra- 
tive contract. It seems desirable that responsibility to make such 
trade-offs should remain with the services. 

It may be noted that several guided missiles now in production for 
the Navy are being bought on contracts which require that accept- 
ance depend on the attainment of a certain limit of reliability, as 
evidenced by results of test firings of sample lots. Where practicable, 
such contracts appear to be a useful method of insuring that reliabil- 
ity is maintained above minimum levels after acceptable performance 
is demonstrated. 

Government regulations on contracting, particularly those relating 
to the award of contracts to the low bidder, have frequently been 
cited as sources of trouble in attempts to obtain products of high 
quality. It is clear that reliability is likely to be gravely jeopardized 
if the low bid is the sole criterion for procuring items for which high 
reliability is a strong requirement. The staff was therefore par- 
ticularly alert for signs of such trouble in the ballistic missile pro- 
grams, and they expected to find more difficulties than were actually 
observed. 
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Contracts for large components and major missile fabrication are 
not awarded by the services on a competitive-bid basis. There ap- 
pears to be adequate fredom in the ballistic-missile programs for the 
prime contractors to select their vendors on the basis of performance, 
quality, or reliability history, rather than on the basis of price alone; 
but the staff was informed that in other programs, particularly in 
production contracts for electronic components and equipment, there 
may be more difficulty. Nevertheless, adequate authority appears to 
rest with the military services to waive low-bidder awards when the 
prime missile contractor can show that this is not an appropriate 
method for awarding a particular subcontract. 

The use of exceptions provided by the regulations is, of course, 
dependent upon the willingness of the contracting officials to justify 
this practice. 

There is indication that some of these officials, mindful of post- 
audit review by company and Government officials not primarily 
concerned with reliability, are reluctant to make full use of the per- 
missible exceptions. 


F, TESTING 


In developing any complex equipment, it is always desirable to mini- 
mize destructive testing of complete equipments. Because of the high 
costs involved in test firings of ballistic missiles, and because of the 
fact that failed parts are not generally recoverable for examination, it 
is especially important that the maximum assurance of reliable opera- 
tion be obtained from laboratory or ground tests of parts and compo- 
nents. A certain number of test firings in the research and develop- 
mental stage are, of course, essential to determine the compatibility 
of the components and the environments in which they must work. 

In reviewing the results of the relatively small number of ballistic 
missile test firings, the staff found only a few instances of failure where 
more extensive prior ground testing of the faulty components might 
logically have been expected to indicate the critical weakness, and 
where the test planners might reasonably have been expected to fore- 
see, and test for, the cause of failure. It is, of course, easy to point 
to deficiencies in a component testing program after a firing test dis- 
closes previously unsuspected modes of failure. 

Testing is involved in many aspects of the technical development and 
manufacture of ballistic missiles— 

(a) in the engineering evaluation and selection of parts and 
subassemblies undertaken during the development phase; 

(6) in the detailed measurements of part and component per- 
formance made for the purpose of writing meaningful speci- 
fications; 

(c) in the manufacturer’s quality control program ; 

(d) in the acceptance inspection of parts and components to 
verify that specifications have been met ; 

(e) in firing tests to gather essential environmental informa- 
tion and verify design or performance ; 

(f) in demonstrating achieved reliability of missile compo- 
nents; and 

(7) in demonstrating achieved reliability of missiles by test 
firings of completely developed missiles. 
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Many of these aspects of testing can and should have dual objec- 
tives—tirst, to show that the parts and the design have the desired 
performance, singly and in combination, and are ‘compatible with the 
design; and, second, to show that the life expectancy under oper rating 
conditions is such that reliable operation can be expected. 

In surveying the general pattern of testing, the staff noted several 
areas to which DOD and the contractors should give some further at- 
tention. These are summarized in the following discussion. 

As noted elsewhere, it is evident that there is some duplication of 
testing and at the same time an inadequate amount of testing directed 
toward the determination of complete and detailed performance limits 
for parts and components, of the actual environments in which ballis- 
tic missiles and their components must operate, and of the effect of 
these combined environments on the parts and components. Dupli- 
cation of testing might be avoided by better interchange of informa- 
tion. Inadequate testing does not necessarily imply carelessness or 
neglect : in some cases it indicates a lack of basic knowledge as to what 
should be tested for, or a lack of adequate funds or facilities. 

It has also been indicated that most contracts do not contain mean- 
ingful reliability specifications which are subject to objective test. 
In this sense, testing is also inadequate, and awaits the development 
of means and procedures for specifying reliability in terms of explicit 
tests. 

In ballistic missile programs, where production in large numbers 
is unlikely, the numbers of some important components are also small. 
There is then a serious problem of getting components in sufficient 
quantity for verification of reliability. Extensive life testing, with 
repair after failure, helps to reduce the numbers required; but low 
production still remains a problem. It may be necessary to buy extra 
parts or components beyond those needed for the missiles planned, in 
order to stabilize production and give statistically meaningful tests. 
In the warhead portion of the program, where safety reliability is 
a paramount feature, this necessity has been recognized and accepted. 

There is always the danger of using faulty tests which do not real- 
istically measure what they purport to measure. With such tests, 
poor products can be accepted or good products can be rejected. It 
became clear during the study that there is need for more research 
or study on the validity of tests. In preflight testing and in the 
checkout procedure used during countdown, the amount of testing 
appears to be reasonably adequate. Some scientists argue that there 
is too much testing and that some parts are being worn out in the 
process, W hile there will be real need to short en the preflig! it tes ting 
for operational use, the existing records of firing tests do not indicate 
Ses overtesting, if present, is leading to an excessive ni 
failures. 

. should also be noted that testing involves a measurement problem, 
and that inaccurate or unreliable test equipment can lead to unreliable 
products. Instances of flight test failures due to faulty test equip- 
ment have been disclosed. Also, it appears that the tolerances on 
test equipment need tightening to insure that improper performance 
of missile parts is definitely detected. ‘The tolerances on the test 
equipment used in some of the older guided-missile programs appear 
to be looser than they should be. Precision test equipment is costly, 
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and funds for calibration and testing of test equipment are generally 
held tothe minimum. Some contractors indicated a serious hesitancy 
on the part of the services to allow funds for necessary test facilities. 
In the ballistic missile programs, the tolerance situation on test equip- 
ment is not reported to be critical, but should probably be surveyed to 
ensure that reliable measurements are available for production models. 
In the area of force measurement, the whole chain from national 
standards to laboratory measuring equipment is not adequate to meet 
current and immediately foreseeable needs for thrust measurements 
in the million-pound range. 

In the ballistic missile programs, quality-control testing and inspec- 
tion testing are both being done largely by the suppliers and prime 
contractors under the supervision of Government inspectors. The 
inspectors’ staffs are reported to be inadequate and insufficiently 
trained to keep abreast of the highly technical and complex new tests 
which they must supervise. 

The reliability of the operational weapons as finally delivered to 
the services can only be determined by a series of actual firing tests 
on essentially identical models, under conditions as close to actual 
combat as is practicable. The number that must be so committed 
depends largely upon the risk that can be tolerated in the estimate 
of reliability. Hence, cost becomes a most important factor. 

If 10 essentially identical missiles are fired, and 8 are judged to 
be satisfactory—that is, if the success ratio is 80 percent—it can be 
stated that— 

1(a) there is a 5-percent risk that the reliability is less than 
50 percent ; 

1(4) one can be 95-percent confident that reliability is greater 
than 50 percent; 

2(a) there is a 10-percent risk that the reliability is less than 
5d percent ; é‘ 

2(6) one can be 90-percent confident that reliability is greater 
than 55 percent. 

If 20 missiles are tested and 16 function satisfactorily, the success 
ratio is again 80 percent and the following statements can be made 
concerning reliability: 

1(a) There is a 5-percent risk that reliability is less than 59 
percent ; 

1(b) One can be 95-percent confident that reliability is greater 
than 59 percent; 

2(a) There is a 10-percent risk that reliability is less than 63 
percent; 

2(b) One can be 90-percent confident that reliability is greater 
than 63 percent. 

As yet no extended series of tests has been undertaken on essentially 
identical items, even in the limited numbers indicated above. In view 
of engineering changes continuously being made in components, and 
in view of the small numbers available and of their great cost, it is not 
clear that such a demonstration of reliability will be practical. Esti- 
mates or predictions based upon firing tests of variable samples or upon 
ground tests of components may continue to be the best means of 
demonstrating reliability. 
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G. PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


Public interest in the test firings of ballistic missiles is natural and 
understandable. The successful launching of Sputnik No. 1 was 
startling evidence of the competence of a foreign power in an area 
where this Nation’s superiority had long been taken for granted. Sub- 
sequent abortive firings in the U.S. satellite program aroused public 
concern over the implications of these events with respect to our posi- 
tion in the field of ballistic missiles. 

In a democracy such as ours, the Congress, the administration, and 
the Department of Defense are all responsive to public opinion. Con- 
sequently, public reaction to test-firing failures becomes a factor affect- 
ing the assignment of roles and missions, the support of missile pro- 
grams, and the planning and scheduling of tests. If public reaction 
is not based on proper understanding, it can intensify interservice 
rivalry and introduce propaganda into missile program planning and 
nee The reliability of the missiles is likely to suffer as a 
result. 

Missile tests which an improperly informed observer might label as 
a complete failure almost invariably yield information of value to the 
engineer. The purpose of most engineering tests in preproduction 
phases is to obtain information. In view of the extremely high costs 
of ballistic missiles, not many firing tests can be justified merely for 
the purpose of demonstrating success. Maximum advantage must be 
taken of the limited opportunities to secure needed data on the inter- 
nal and external environmental stresses imposed on missiles in flight. 

Ballistic missile programs involve a considerable amount of “push- 

ing the state of the art”—that is, using new and unproved theories 
and design features. In these highly complex systems, a certain pro- 
portion of failures must therefore be expected in the development 
»hase. 
Managers of missile programs are required to make extremely deli- 
cate and difficult decisions in trying to achieve optimum balance be- 
tween such factors as weapon capability, w eapon reliability, and cost. 
One of their managerial responsibilities is to temper haste with 
caution; and a mistaken public reaction can subject them to undue 
pressures from outside, thus complicating critical decisions. Managers 
may be tempted to avoid making tests which are necessary but which 
would look like failures, or to make spectacular tests of little engineer- 
ing value, or to advance firing schedules for propaganda purposes. 

It is the duty of every citizen to show a continuing concern about 
military programs. If, however, this concern is not to be unduly 
influenced by publicity given to spectacular but partial tests of mis- 
siles in the development stage, it is essential that the public under- 
stand that progress sometimes comes only through trial and error, 
that missiles are extremely complex, that experimental models cannot 
be expected to function satisfactorily every time, and that most of 
the ballistic missiles tested to date have been in the development stage. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we have had eminent businessmen and 
professional men in the position of Secretary of Defense. We con- 
tinue to urge economy of operation and better efficiency. We continue 
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to get letters here complaining about lost motion, waste of any kind. 
I have a letter here from a scientist who complains of the vast loss 
of money and manpower in the missile program. I expect to present 
this to you, or someone in your office, in an effort to get an evalua- 
tion of this complaint. 

My question is, What have you been able to do toward getting more 
ficiency and economy? What have you been able to do to save money 
and what do you plan to do in the forthcoming fiscal year to get more 
for the defense dollar? The American people are willing to pay the 
bill as long as they feel sure they are getting a dollar in value for a 
dollar spent. 

(The requested information was not furnished in time to be in- 
cluded at this point and will be found on pp. 991 et seq.) 


VALUE OF HEARING 


Mr. Manon. In conclusion, Mr. Secretary and General Twining, 
I want to say that you gentlemen have been most cooperative with 
the committee and most helpful. You have shown a breadth of un- 
derstanding and vision which is heartening and encouraging. We feel 
like we are all on the same team working for the defense and security 
of this country. 

These hearings will continue for several weeks. We would like to 
feel that you are at our disposal at any time when we are of the opinion 
you can be of service to us in connection with the deliberations on this 
$41-billion-defense bill. 

Secretary McExroy. If I may just have 30 seconds, I would like 
torespond to that. 

On behalf of both General Twining and myself, I think it is obvious 
to us, as the first witnesses before you on this budget, that what you 
have said is correct. We are talking about this budget together. You 
are not people acting as inquisitors who have any different basic in- 
terest in the defense budget than we. We have the national security 
at heart and you do also. Both General Twining and I have talked 
frequently between sessions of this hearing up to this point about what 
a helpful exercise this is from our standpoint in reclarifying our own 
thinking because of the educated quality of the questions. I am sure 
many members of the committee know that I am relatively new in this 
field. I respect the broader experience and longer experience of many 
of the members of the committee. 

General Twining, of course, has put his life into this. We both 
welcome the opportunity to appear before you and appreciate the 
sympathy with which you have accepted our inadequacy at times and 
the general atmosphere under which this whole hearing has been 
conducted. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

We will want to hear from Mr. McNeil and others later with re- 
ne to more of the detailed information which we feel we will be 
able to secure from the Office of the Secretary. 


Thank you very much. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 


WITNESSES 


HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. WOOD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT 

MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. T. F. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND BUDGET, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. T. R. STOUGHTON, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. C. W. ABRAMS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 

BRIG. GEN. F. P. CAMPBELL, CHIEF, PROGRAMS AND ANALYSIS 
GROUP, OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. We will now consider the budget for the Department 
of the Army. 

We are pleased to have you before us, Mr. Secretary and General 
Taylor. We know you will do a fine job as you always do in pre- 
senting your views to this committee. 

We are very much concerned about the state of our defenses and 
the ever-present dangers in the world. We all recognize that the 
Army has an important responsibility which it feels very keenly. 
We want to listen to you talk about the problems of the Army. We 
hope you are making progress, and we hope that the reorganization 
bill is proving helpful. 

We will want to know in the course of the hearings whether or not 
you are moving toward a sufficient integration of effort in the field 
of planning and execution in the Armed Forces. We want to evalu- 
ate the defense program with respect to our capability in coping with 
so-called limited war. 

We were reciting the other day a list of the wars which had taken 
place in the world since 1945. I believe there were 17 or 18. Some 
were minor, most of them were not participated in directly by the 
United States. 

We were told by the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs that the defense budget of $40-billion-plus for fiscal year 
1960 is devoted to limited war preparation to the extent of about 60 
percent. This sounds like an encouraging statement. We want to 
explore that with you in detail. 

We know there has been considerable argument as to what the size 
of the Army should be. Of course we know you would like to have 
it larger, and if you had it larger you probably would like to have 
it a little larger than that. That is a problem we have in all the 
services. 
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We have listened to the Secretary of the Department of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. We listened to their general 
statements before we asked them to submit themselves to inter roga- 
tion. 

Without objection we will do that with you. We think that will 
probably be the better procedure. 

Secretary Brucker. I think it will work out very well that way, 
Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Secretary Brucker. Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, your 
deep concern for the security of our Nation engenders your interest in 
the condition of the Army ‘and its readiness to perform its mission. 
Having served in World War I, and having lived with the Army for 
nearly the last 4 years, sharing in the pride of its achievements, and 
struggling with its problems, I welcome the opportunity to respond to 
your interest by reporting on the Army’s current posture. I will do 
this by highlighting the progress which the Army has made since my 
last report to you, and outlining briefly the basic requirements for the 
coming fiscal year. The Chief of Staff, General Taylor, will present 
in some detail the characteristics, structure, deployment and strength 
of the Army which will be prov ided by the fiscal year 1960 budget. 


SOVIET STRENGTH 


You are well aware of the Soviet’s increasing military and eco- 
nomic strength. Her army of 175 combat divisions is modern, mobile, 
and menacing. Intelligence reports indicate a sustained and continu- 
ing progress in the modernization of all elements of Soviet t ground 
strength. Asa matter of fact, Soviet ground forces have been com- 
pletely reequipped since World War Il. As the older equipment is 
replaced with modern equipment, it is passed on to satellite ground 
forces to improve their military capabilities. Extensive military aid 
to Communist China has assisted in creating powerful and effective 
ground forces in the Orient. As a result, ‘from the Elbe River in 
Europe across to Vladivostok and Shanghai on the Pacific, impressive 
military strength is in existence. This “mmilitary power constitutes an 
ominous threat to all free people along the entire periphery of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Eighteen times since World War II the presence and pressure of 
these forces have been felt and exploited, either directly or indirectly. 
This chart shows these 18 limited wars which have occurred. They 
indicate a wide variety of military actions extending from the sub- 
versive Communist seizure of China to the large-scale | military opera- 
tions in Korea wherein our Army alone sustained 109,958 casualties. 
In addition to Korea and its heavy toll, many other of these 18 limited 
wars required very significant military oper ations. 
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THREAT OF LIMITED WAR 


Limited war is not new. What is new is the realization that limited 
war is used by the Communists as a device to achieve their objectives 
on a piecemeal basis. Limited war does not mean small war. In the 
wide spectrum of conflict between cold war and all-out nuclear war, 
any aggresion against the free world involves grave military and 
political risks for the United States. Consequently, there is no such 
thing today as an unimportant war. While all of us recognize the 
primacy of nuclear retaliation as the major deterrent to general war, 
we must not, in our zeal to provide this capability, neglect to meet the 
force requirements for limited war. 

During the past 13 years, there has been a continuing sequence of 
active military operations short of general war. There is every rea- 
son to believe that such military efforts will continue to occur. Soviet 
leaders have consistently shown a willingness to accept grave risks— 
this has been true even during the period when the United States had 
a monopoly in atomic weapons. Now that the U.S. monopoly has 
ended and the Soviets may even believe that they are ahead, particu- 
larly in long-range missiles, we face increasing boldness and bel- 
ligerance. We have seen many indications of Soviet truculence in 
recent months such as at the time of the Syrian crisis last year, the 
Lebanon situation, and the recent Taiwan Straits incidents—all of 
which have been accompanied by Soviet threats of nuclear devastation. 
The blatant challenge at Berlin is the most recent. 

(The following tabulation was submitted :) 


Wars since 1945 





























| Forces involved, in thousands 
Date War * we Total | Land forces 
| | ei sie/a 
| — --—— a 
1. 1945-47.__| Indonesian war__.-...| Netherlands | Indonesia. --- 140.0 | 140.0] 130.0 140.0 
2. 1945-49.__| Chinese Civil War_...| Chinese Na- Chinese Com- /1, 655.0 |1, 622.0 |1, 500.0 | 1,622.0 
tionals. munists. | 
8. 1945-54.__| Malayan War-..-----. — King- | Communists..| 175.0 10.0 | 160.0 | 10.0 
om. | | 
4. 1946-49.__| Greek guerrilla war_...| Greece....---- Rebels...----- | o1.0! 25.0] 191.0! 250 
5. 1947-49. __| Kashmir dispute-.-...| India.......-.| Pakistan-_---- | 97.0] 56.0 | 97.0 56.0 
6. 1945-54. _| Indochina war.----- France ---.-- Vietminh._- 500.0 | 335.0! 450.0 335.0 
7. 1948-49. Arab-Israel war -.-.-. Israel _ | Arab League. Re 2 ee 105.0 
. 1950-53.__| Korean war. U.N.. Communists..| 970.0 |1,179.0 884.0 | 1, 153.0 
9. 1954.._...| Guatemalan revolt-.__| Government_.| Rebels---- 9.0 | 5.0 8.8 5.0 
10. 1955.___._] Argentine revolt eas oe ies AicnaBencaccen| S61. Be 15.0 5.0 
11. 1958-58.._| Algerian insurrection..| France “do...-.----| 490.0 | 30.0] 450.0] 30.0 
12. 1956.__...| Sinai eampaign......--| Israel_..... | Egypt-.....-..| 60.0} 35.0] 60.0 35.0 
13. 1956.__- United Kingdom- United King- |----.do_-...--- 99.5} 35.0] 60.0] 35.0 
| French seizure of dom-France. | 
| Suez. 
14. 1957..__-.| Muscat and Oman... —— King- | Rebels. ------- 2.4 3 | 1.6 3 
dom. | 
15. 1956...... | Hungarian suppres- Hungarian | U.S.8.R-.. 40.0 80.0 40.0 70.0 
| sion. rebels. 
16. 1958_. Lebanon-Jordan.. | United States- | Rebels---- ) () | 18.0 11.0 
| United | | | 
| Kingdom. 
17. 1958.._.--| Taiwan Strait.........| United States- | ChineseCom- | 200.0 | 195.0} 88.0] 135.0 
Chinese | munists. 
Nationals. | 
18. 1958-59...| Cuba--...-.. oneal DOtE.....<.| OCastto..... 43.0 |6.0-8.0 | 35.0 | 6.0-8.0 








1 Unknown. 
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NUMEROUS RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ARMY 


Secretary Brucker. It is my conviction that attainment of the 
capability to meet the challenges which I have just described requires 
a strong, modern and flexible Army for either general or limited war. 
Such an Army must be properly deployed abroad in conjunction with 
our allies in order to deter aggression or to offer immediate resistance 
if aggression occurs. To this end the Army maintains its 7th Army 
in Europe and its 8th Army in Korea. You may rest assured that 
both of these armies are well trained and combat ready. Our Army 
must also possess mobile forces held in strategic reserve at home— 
ready to meet aggression wherever and whenever it may occur. The 
Strategic Army Corps, called STRAC, has been formed primarily for 
this emergency task. This Nation may be justifiably proud of 
STRAC and the distinguished divisions and supporting units which 
constitute its fighting strength. 

The Army is versatile and flexible, able to support national policy 
with a small detachment or with a force of many divisions, supported 
as required by the nuclear fires of Army missile units. HONEST 
JOHN, CORPORAL, and REDSTONE missile battalions and 
groups are integrated into our divisions, corps, and armies to provide 
firepower of greatly increased depth, lethality and flexibility. Arm 
missile commands, such as found in the Southern European T 
Force (SETAF) in northern Italy, provide the means to reinforce 
Allied forces with effective long-range atomic fires. During the past 
year, an air-transportable missile command equipped with HONEST 
JOHN rockets has been deployed to Korea to augment the firepower 
of our 8th Army and the Republic of Korea (ROK) forces. Addi- 
tional air-transportable and medium missile commands are included 
in our strategic reserve forces within the United States. 

The Army is versatile in that it contributes to the deterrence or 

rosecution of total war with its land combat and air defense forces. 

t is a major part of the deterrent to limited aggression. It can, 
through preventive deployments, encourage the stability, law, and 
order necessary to success in situations short of war. However, we 
cannot hope to maintain forces in every potential danger area. There- 
fore, the Army must maintain a high state of readiness, possess 
strategic mobility, and insure that its logistic structure can meet the 
demands of prompt entrance into sustained combat wherever aggres- 
sion may occur. 

Additionally, the Army makes a vital contribution to the defense 
of the United States against air attack by providing surface-to-air 
missile units consisting basically of the highly effective NIKE/ 
HAWK families. The Army must also maintain a capability for 
prompt mobilization in the event of war, either limited or general. 
This includes strong, well-trained units of the Army National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. 

Along with these primary missions the Army has a host of asso- 
ciated responsibilities. Through the military assistance program, our 
Army is adding strength, determination and know-how to the ground 
forces of 48 allied countries. The dedicated and experienced group of 
MAAG officers and men play an indispensable role in the deterrence 
posture of the free world. What finer example could be given than 
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the gallant, timely and critical assistance afforded free China durin 
the crucial days of Quemoy? During this period the officers an 
men of MAAG Taiwan remained under fire at their duty stations to 
advise, counsel and instruct the Chinese defenders of the offshore is- 
lands. For another associated Army responsibility we must operate 
a huge training system capable of handling the large number of 
trainees that result from the turnover of nearly a third of our soldiers 
each year. We conduct ROTC and other training necessary to pro- 
vide a steady source of trained manpower in peacetime. At the same 
time, the Army must provide a complete mobilization readiness capa- 
ble of rapid expansion in time of war. Also, an extensive and well- 
planned logistics system and vast stocks of weapons, supplies and 
equipment must be maintained on a worldwide basis. This immense 
system must also be ready and able to expand rapidly at the onset of 
war. This requires the constant upkeep of numerous standby indus- 
trial facilities and the continuous maintenance of detailed production 
know-how on a multitude of critical items. 

In support of all these responsibilities, the Army requires an ener- 
getic, creative, and productive research and development program 
which will attain qualitative superiority for our materiel. At the 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., the Army has a scientific research 
team second to none in the world today. It has a heavy responsibility 
in the field of missiles, rockets and other activities related to our na- 
tional defense. It is, however, only one of the Army’s many highly 
qualified research and development teams. 

To all of these tasks the Army is devoting its talents and 
resources. 

ARMY MODERNIZATION 


The Army is keenly aware of the necessity of maintaining mobile 
land forces capable of fighting limited or general war under conditions 
of either nuclear or nonnuclear combat. Accordingly, the Army is 
modernizing along conventional lines while, at the same time, creating 
forces that will be effective on the atomic battlefield. In the past year 
we have continued to strengthen and improve the infantry, ar nored 
and airborne divisions of our Active Army as a result of experience 
gained with the pentomic concept of organization. We have also 
made steady progress toward reorganization of the Reserve com- 
ponents along pentomic lines. 'These Army forces, both active and 
reserve, must be organized and equipped so that they are able to shift 
gears to meet successfully any type of challenge that confronts them. 

The individual soldier continues to be the most important element 
of the Army’s contribution to national defense. More than ever the 
Army needs intelligent and resolute soldiers whose sense of duty and 
esprit is of the highest order. Although the changes in technology 
are rapid, challenging and often spectacular, the Army continues to 
give commanding “emphasis to its one indispensable item—the man. 
He must be skilled, courageous, physically fit and motivated. To this 
end we are constantly seeking methods to improve his ability to fight. 
These endeavors cover a vast “ spectr um of activities, to include experi- 
mentation in completely new concepts of tactics "and organization, 
self-improvement by offering extensive educational opportunities and 
new methods of instruction of the soldier in the use of his individual 
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weapon. Other of these activities emphasize small unit leadership 
and improved enlisted management programs. The recently en- 
acted pay legislation has been an excellent stimulus to our endeavors. 


INDUCTION AND TRAINING PROBLEMS 


The element of time has become a dominent consideration with 
respect to all military operations. The lead time for training a 
combat division is every bit as important as the lead time required 
to develop a weapons system. The transition of a group of green 
recruits into a well-integrated, fighting team cannot be accomplished 
overnight. It takes a year to train, condition, and produce a combat 
division—even though we are reducing time factors by the constant 
introduction of new methods. One such method widely introduced 
during the past year is called Train Fire—wherein soldiers, during 
their early training, gain confidence in their individual weapons by 
firing at surprise targets on a simulated battlefield. This approach to 
training has proven to be remarkably successful. 

The present induction screening authorized by Public Law 85-564, 
plus the discharge of soldiers with low training potential, has enabled 
us to substantially raise the personnel standards in the Army. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1958, 69,600 “lower potential” soldiers were discharged 
from the Army. In the first 5 months of 1959 an additional 5,100 
were released. From these actions there have been some immediate 
and heartening results. For example, while in the last three years the 
strength of the Army has decreased 17 percent, the number of Army 
prisoners in disciplinary barracks has declined more than 74 percent 
in the same period. This has permitted the closing of three of the 
five disciplinary barracks. Overall court-martial rates in the Army 
have dropped 22 percent, while its general courts-martial rate has 
declined by 67 percent. Significantly, AWOL rates have declined 38 
percent. 

Although we are somewhat encouraged by recent increases in the 
enlistment rate, it must be understood clearly that we cannot main- 
tain the Army at a proper strength by voluntary enlistments alone. I 
have personally studied this problem with great care and_concur 
wholeheartedly with the conclusions that the extension of induction 
authority under the Universal Military Training Act is vitally neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the security of the Nation and the free 
world. 

We have also experienced many worthwhile benefits from the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955. The procurement program of the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve was revitalized by this legislation. 
By these, together with other vigorous programs, the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve have shown marked improvement in 
strength, training and readiness during the past year. We feel that 
the section of this act that expires August 1, 1959, must be extended 
for another 4-year period. Our Reserve components must have a con- 
tinuing influx of trained young men to keep them virile and combat 
ready. 

The National Guard and the Army Reserve can now, for the first 
time, do away with individual basic training at their home stations 
and concentrate upon unit training. This has been made possible by 
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the utilization of the more than 207,000 6-month trainees that have 
entered the program since 1955 and through fiscal year 1958. 

By the continuing improvement in training, organization and tech- 
nical ability, the Reserve components have grown greatly in stature. 
More than ever before, we recognize that the Active Army, the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve constitute one Army each part 
interdependent upon the other. 


MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


In addition to our efforts to train and retain the quality of leaders 
and soldiers we need in the Active Army, the Army National Guard 
and the Army Reserve, we must devote a large measure of our re- 
sources to provide them with the equipment and weapons they require. 

Several new and promising items of equipment are being developed 
that will provide a finer cutting edge to the Army’s sword. 

A family of new and improved individual arms and machineguns 
has been adopted and will eventually replace the present rifle, carbine, 
submachinegun and automatic rifle as well as the light and heavy 
machineguns. These new weapons will all fire the 7.62 millimeter 
NATO cartridge. We also are working on an improved mortar. 

For our armored units, work is progressing on a more powerful and 
modern tank—the XM-60. 

Our progress in reducing the weight and increasing the mobility 
of Army weapons is exemplified by the SCORPION, an air-droppable 
tracked, 90 millimeter antitank gun which is now operational in our 
airborn units, and by the T-113 hghtweight armored personnel carrier 
which will be released for production in the immediate future. This 
personnel carrier will be capable of delivery into an airhead by 
parachute. 

During the past year we have terminated the DART missile pro- 
gram because it was progressing so slowly that the DART promised 
to be obsolescent before it could be deployed operationally. 

We did this in a communication to the Secretary of Defense in 
August. We said this was our best judgment and went forward with 
that termination immediately. 

During the past year we have completed development of the highly 
successful REDSTONE ballistic missile and have added it to our 
forces deployed overseas. We have initiated development, on a top 
priority basis, of a solid propellent second generation PERSHING 
missile which will eventually replace it. During the coming year, 
we will continue to proceed urgently with the PERSHING missile 
development as well as with the development and production of the 
solid propellent SERGEANT, which will replace the CORPORAL 
guided missile. The lightweight air-transportable LITTLE JOHN 
rocket. will replace the HONEST JOHN rocket in certain units. Also 
during the year the highly accurate LACROSSE close support guided 
missile will join HONEST JOHN, CORPORAL, and REDSTONE 
in the hands of troops. 

All of these missiles were designed to meet the needs of the Army 
in the field—they are as mobile, air-transportable, accurate, reliable, 
and quick-reacting as the state of the art will allow. They reflect 
the Army’s thorough conviction that surface-to-surface missile sys- 
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tems must be mobile if they are to survive and perform their combat 
function on the battlefields of the future. 

A further important advantage stemming from missile mobility is 
the ability to deploy missiles away from population centers and critical 
military installations. In other words, they do not attract enemy 
atomic fires on the very areas they are required to defend. 

Significant progress has also been made in our development of the 
highly successful JUPITER IRBM which has been assigned to the 
Air Force for operational deployment. The JUPITER system, modi- 
fied to meet Air Force requirements, is in production and ready for 
deployment. 

We had a very fine missile firing the other day. It is missile No. 31 
if I remember rightly. It is the production line missile which was 
taken off the production line at Chrysler who is manufacturing for 
us. It was fired at Cape Canaveral a week ago Wednesday evening. 
We will have a report on it soon. It went the full distance. It was 
accurate. As we say in the Army, it went into the “pickle barrel.” 

This firing will give you some idea of the progress you can depend 
upon in connection with the good, old, dependable JUPITER. 

As you know, we have had NIKE AJAX units operationally de- 
ployed in the United States for several years. NIKE AJAX is the 
Army’s surface-to-air missile which is many times as lethal as the 
finest of our World War II antiaircraft tube artillery. As a matter 
of fact, we have begun to install the second generation of the NIKE 
family—NIKE HERCULES, which is many times as effective as the 
NIKE AJAX, or some hundreds of times as lethal as tube artillery. 
NIKE HERCULES has increased accuracy and range and can be 
armed with either high explosive or nuclear warheads. It can de- 
stroy any type of aircraft known to exist today. 

Deployed in proper numbers, NIKE HERCULES and HAWK 
have the capability to defend vital areas and prevent an enemy from 
reaching them with his bombs except at prohibitive cost. By the 
end of fiscal year 1959, NIKE units deployed from Boston to Nor- 
folk will provide a continuous protective blanket of air defense cov- 
erage for an area of approximately 115,000 square miles; 158,000 
square miles in the Great Lakes area is already under NIKE’s pro- 
tective curtain. If we add the cover provided by the NIKE HER- 
CULES defenses of Cincinnati to the foregoing area, we have a 
defensive sector covering 273,000 square miles, an area six times the 
size of the State of Pennsylvania. Although the NIKE has occasion- 
ally been labeled a point defense weapon, the sector just described 
demonstrates this weapons system’s area-defense capability when 
properly deployed. 

oday 15 NIKE HERCULES batteries are in position in the 
United States and are ready to shoot. One battalion arrives in 
Alaska this month. Three NIKE HERCULES battalions are op- 
erational in Taiwan, Okinawa and Greenland. Additional units are 
in training and will be deployed in the near future in the United 
States (to include an additional battalion to the State of Alaska) 
and Okinawa. 

NIKE HERCULES and HAWK surface-to-air missiles are cap- 
able of defending against the air-breathing, air-supported Soviet 


threat. It is evident, however, that the requirement for creating an 
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effective defense against the growing ballastic missile threat is of 
even greater criticality. For 214 years the Army has been proceed- 
ing at top speed with the development of a third generation NIKE, 
the NIKE ZEUS antimissile missile system, in order to protect this 
nation against ballistic missile attack. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the tactical or battlefield 
mobility of ground forces will also be predicated upon air movement. 
Even now, the Army has integrated aircraft throughout its struc- 
ture and the extensive use of both planes and helicopters is common- 
place. Atomic tactics demand increased mobility and this in turn 
leads to increased requirements for air movement in order to carry 
out essential command, communications, observation and supply 
functions. 

Two new aircraft, the CARIBOU and MOHAWK, are joining 
the ranks of the Army. They will increase our ability to move troops 
and supplies on the battlefield and improve our target acquisition and 
aerial surveillance capability for ground targets. 

For the past year the Army has been vigorously pursuing the de- 
velopment of zero ground-pressure vehicles more popularly known 
as flying jeeps. In August 1958, a flying jeep made its first successful 
flight and two other models will begin their flight test programs 
early this spring. Success in this field will represent a significant 
breakthrough in tactical mobility. Advanced versions of the flying 
jeep will have a high potential for use in combat surveillance and 
target acquisition. However, since manned aircraft may not be able 
to penetrate the enemy air defenses without heavy losses, we are 
developing surveillance drones which are capable of flying day or 
night in any kind of weather. These drones and other surveillance 
devices are essential to maintain a continuous, systematic watch over 
the entire battle area to provide timely information for Army com- 
manders on the ground. They will also permit full and effective 
employment of our missile systems. 


ANALYSIS OF ARMY BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


In support of our aims to produce an Army with a high state of 
combat readiness, I will now outline some of the major features of the 
Army budget for fiscal year 1960 which totals $9.907 billion in direct 
obligations. This is slightly more than the $9.736 billion received in 
fiscal year 1958 and $9.719 billion in fiscal year 1959. To support 
this planned program, new obligational authority of $9.357 billion 
will be required. This new funding and the continued application of 
available prior years’ funds will result in estimated expenditures in 
fiscal year 1960 of $9.264 billion, including NIKE ZEUS. This 
budget will provide for an active Army of 14 divisions with a strength 
of 870,000, a Reserve component end strength of 630,000, and support 
for each of these forces. Our objective is to produce an effective 
Army, modern and mobile, armed with weapons and equipment 
superior to that of any potential enemy. This is a real challenge, and 


will require the most efficient allocation and utilization of the funds 
that are made available. 
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RESEARCH AND PROCUREMENT 


A considerable portion of our efforts and expenditures is for develop- 
ment of modern weapons and equipment for our forces. To carry on 
this work of developing new weapons and equipment and the new 
concepts necessary for their effective employment, the Army budget 
contains $1.047 billion direct obligations in the appropriation, “Re- 
search, development, test and evaluation” (R.D.T. & E.). About half 
of this amount is to be devoted to missiles and related equipment. You 
will recall that prior year Army R. & D. appropriations totaled about 

$500 million. The fiscal year 1960 figure of about $1 billion primarily 
represents a change in the budget structure rather than an increase in 
the level of R.& D. effort. In prior years the “Procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles” (PEMA), and “Operation and maintenance” 
(O. & M.) appropriations contained some funds to support the R. & D. 
eifort. The support formerly provided from these other appropria- 
tions has, in the fiscal year 1960 budget, been transferred to this revised 
appropriation. 

For the procurement of equipment and missiles the Army budget 
contains new obligational authority of approximately $1.025 billion 
to support an obligational program of $1.373 billion. Approximately 
30 percent of the $1.373 billion will be devoted to procurement of 
guided missiles and related equipment. About 57 percent is pro- 
gramed for electronic and communication equipment, combat and 
tactical vehicles, ammunition, and other items required for inventory 
modernization and replacement, and 13 percent will be devoted to 
production facilities and other costs. 

The Army’s materiel objective is to close the gap between its exist- 
ing assets and its highest priority requirements. The Army’s highest 
priority materiel objective is to secure all the modern niateriel re- 
quired to equip the Active Army and selected Reserve units, and to 
establish reserve stocks to support them in combat. To close this gap 
ina 5-year period, while at the same time replacing annual losses due 
to obsolescence, consumption, and wearout, would require an annual 
investment of $2.8 billion. The fiscal year 1960 budget—like the 

1959 budget—defers implement: ition of the Army’s 5-year materiel 
program Dy 1 full year. The average annual inventory sens due to 
consumption, wearout, and obsolescence is 10 percent. The fiscal year 

1960 budget, as submitted, does not entirely meet this loss, and does 
not quantitatively improve our inventory position. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Missiles, satellites, and spectacular new weapons capture our at- 
tention, but we cannot forget the essential day-to-day activities of 
the Army. It is the operation and maintenance appropriation which 
provides the bread and butter funds for these activities—funds which 
translate into actuality the Army’s functional objectives of mobility, 
firepower, communication, intelligence, logistics, and other support 
that will achieve maximum combat readiness. For fiscal year 1960, 
the Army budget contains slightly more than $3 billion in this appro- 
priation to maintain combat effectiveness and to keep the Army’s 
physical plant in operating condition. 
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Repair and replacement of equipment and maintenance of facilities 
are programed at minimum levels. The cost of repair parts, compo- 
nents of new weapons, civilian labor, and supplies continues to rise, 
making it most difficult to manage within the funds provided at levels 
comparable to our current year. As a result, the repair and mainte- 
nance backlog of facilities and equipment continue to increase. I 
firmly believe that the operation and maintenance account for fiscal 
year 1960, as contained in the budget, is a minimum below which the 
Army cannot go without impairing our combat readiness position. 

The Army continues its efforts to improve the overall efficiency and 
economy in operating its installations. In order to assure maximum 
effective use of its resources, some installations have already been 
closed this year and others are scheduled for closing by the end of 
the fiscal year. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


The continually changing demands of modern forces and weapons 
require new construction to provide necessary operational and support 
facilities. Of the $336 million direct obligations in the military con- 
struction (MCA) appropriation for fiscal year 1960, to be submitted 
later, about $167 million is for air defense missile support facilities. 

The remainder of the MCA obligations will be used to provide 
urgently needed operational, maintenance, storage, classroom, and 
housing facilities, including about $114 million for continental United 
States (CONUS) and $55 million for support of our units deployed 
in oversea base rights areas. 

With your support, the Army has made good progress over the 
past 8 years in providing additional adequate family housing for its 
personnel. In this fiscal year 1959, we expect to obtain an additional 
9,300 units, of which 3,500 are already under contract. Our fiscal year 
1960 program contains 10,678 family housing units. This is another 
increment of the Army’s program for providing critically needed 
family housing for its personnel. Family housing and pay are the 
two principal factors in the retention of highly skilled career military 
personnel. 

The Army National Guard construction program for fiscal year 
1960, to be submitted later, provides $15 million for the construction or 
modification of 64 armories. Funds provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment for armory construction are augmented by contributions from 
the beneficiary States, which provide sites, certain utilities, and 25 
percent of the funds for armory construction. The Army Reserve 
construction program for fiscal year 1960 provides $23 million for the 
construction of 70 Army Reserve centers, 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Most important is military manpower—the soldiers of our Active 
Army and Reserve components. Foran Active Army strength of 870.- 
000, $3.5 billion is provided to cover pay and allowances, subsistence. 
and permanent changes of station, and other military personnel costs. 

We will continue to emphasize the development of our Reserve com- 
ponents. Fund requirements for support of the Reserve forces are 
contained in several appropriations and provide for an authorized end 
strength of 630,000; 360,000 in the Army National Guard and 270,000 
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in the Army Reserve. The fiscal year 1960 planned input into the 
6 months active duty for training program is 28,000 National Guard 
trainees, 17,000 Army Reserve trainees, and 6,040 ROTC graduates. 
The appropriation estimates supporting the Reserve components, in- 
cluding construction and operation and maintenance, total about $655 
million in dirct obligations. 


SUPPLY AND FINANCE 


Our efforts are continuous to improve management practices, both in 
the area of fiscal management and supply. Through improved data 
processing techniques and continued experience with systems installed 
in previous years, we are continuing to improve our capability of get- 
ting the greatest returns from our investments. 

Substantial gains have been made in the supply fields of activity. 
We have improved our processes for identifying and disposing of sur- 
plus or obsolescent equipment. Also, by the end of the last calendar 
year, we had achieved a net reduction from the supply system of 
31,500 line items, notwithstanding the input into the system of many 
thousands of new items, including missile and aircraft parts. 

The Army command management system, which was designed to 
integrate all aspects of financial management down to include in- 
stallation level, has now been instituted throughout the Army. Im- 
provements through simplification, reduction of reports, and better 
program-budget relationships are being realized as this system be- 
comes better understood and more universally used. 

The Army has improved financial management at its arsenals, man- 
ufacturing plants, and terminal facilities through utilization of the 
revolving industrial funds authorized under Public Law 216, 81st 
Congress. Industrial funds provide working capital to finance op- 
erating costs, inventories, and work in process, which is then paid for 
by the customers who receive or for whom the goods and services 
are rendered. Twenty-nine facilities are currently operating under 
the Army industrial fund concept. Included are six depot repair and 
rebuild shops which are operating under industrial funds on a test 
basis to determine the applicability of industrial funding to this type 
activity. If results of the test indicate definite advantages can be ob- 
tained from the use of industrial funds at maintenance shops, 16 
additional shops will be scheduled for Army industrial fund fi- 
nancing. 

Our principal tasks ahead are to continue to evaluate the command 
management and industrial fund systems in order to reduce the ac- 
counting and reporting workload to the minimum required for ef- 
fective management. We plan to expand the utilization of automatic 
data processing which will improve the timeliness and accuracy of 
data, and to develop greater skill and efficiency in the use of the 
Systems. 

There is an apparent paradox evident in the budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1960. Costs are higher even though our average strength 
will be lower than it is this year. This situation results from higher 
operating cost and from buying the expensive weapons and spare 
parts that a modern Army must have. I am sure that this point will 
not escape your notice or concern. With the same amount or slightly 
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more money, as represented in the fiscal year 1960 budget as com- 
pared to previous years, there is no real increase in resources. 

I can assure you that the resources in the Army budget will be 
most efficiently directed toward the development of maximum combat 
effectiveness. We are keenly aware of the necessity for our country 
to defeat aggression in any form, whenever and wherever it may oc- 
cur. A modern, flexible, and mobile Army is required if the United 
States is to possess such a capability. 

The Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, will 
now specifically define the military posture of the Army as it will be 
at the end of fiscal year 1960. Later, Maj. Gen. David W. Traub, the 
director of the Army budget, will present a summary of the Army 
budget and the means proposed for financing our programs. 

I wish to assure each of you that the morale of the Army is excel- 
lent. Its leadership, both civilian and military, is dedicated to the 
task of using wisely, economically, and effectively every bit of the 
resources which the people of this Nation, through their elected rep- 
resentatives, provide. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for that excellent statement, Mr. Secretary. 

You may proceed, General Taylor. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE ARMY 


General Taytor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the 
opportunity of meeting with you again this year. Secretary Brucker 
has reviewed for you the Army’s progress and accomplishments dur- 
ing the past year and he has given you a broad view of the threat 
which faces the Nation. I should like to extend his discussion and 
present in some detail the Army forces which we will have by the 
end of fiscal year 1960 under the Federal budget as submitted. By 
making a comparison with Army forces of fisc ‘al year 1958 and fiscal 
year 1959, I plan to indicate the changes in Army structure, deploy- 
ments, and strength, with an explan: ition of the military readiness 
of the Army to meet aggression in limited or general war. I will 
also describe our situation with respect to the modernization of 
weapons and equipment. 

The principal tasks of the Army are, first, to maintain forces over- 
seas for the deterrence of aggression or for effective resistance to ag- 
gression if deterrence fails; second, to maintain mobile, combat- 
ready, strategic forces at home for the rapid reinforcement of forward 
deployed forces, and to come to the aid of allies in areas where no 
U.S. Forces are now deployed; third, to provide forces as required 
for the defense of the United States against air attack; and fourth, 
to maintain a basis for rapid mobilization including strong ready 
civilian components. 

ARMY STRUCTURE 


For the accomplishment of these tasks, the Army maintains the 
major categories of forces as shown on this chart. For comparison 
purposes, I have shown our structure as of the end of fiscal year 
1958, the end of fiscal year 1959, and as projected for the end of fiscal 
year 1960. The strength of the Army at the end of fiscal year 1958 

was 900,000 organized into 15 divisions. At the end of fiscal year 
1959 the strength will be 870,000—the number of divisions will be 
14. This same level will be maintained in fiscal year 1960. 
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(The following tabulation was submitted :) 


Application of resources by major categories of Army forces 





| 
End, fiseal | End, fiseal | End, fiseal 





Category | year 1958, | year 1959, year 1960, 
| 900,900 | &70,000 870,000 
I. Operational forces (divisions) . .......--.------------------ 15 | 14 14 
Forward deployments: | | 
SINE S «a & x acenteotaten ted eek tee eaeo el 8 8 | 8 
Battle groups and regiments... ..----------------- 8 | 8 | S 
Surface-to-surface missile battalions. ..........----} 117 | 118 119 
Surface-to-air missile battalions. ...........-.----- 6 | 9 | 10 
Strategic Army Corps, United States: | 
PGMA... oc onae ore ocean tetessethiateunteaoes 4 3 3 
Brigades, re gime nts, combat commands._.....---- | 3 3 3 
Surface tO-s surface missile battalions..........-.---| B | 15 a 
Strategie reinforcement, United States: | | 
a a i a 3 | 3 | 3 
Brigades, regiments battle groups_...-...--------- | 5 | 5 | 5 
Surface-to-surface missile battalions. -.......-...-- | 17 110 | 18 
CONUS surface-to-air missile battalions..........-.--- 59 62 63 
Reserve Foress strengtti. <4... --24s 52.4. -. 25255 | 678, 000 | 700, 000 | 630, 000 
| 


Il. Supporting forces (training, logistics, research and develop- | | 
ment, mobilization and command)---...--.-.---.- mck chest ptadac-es tks wo redcnd clic de dich shee tact sik felt raiaieieaconenas 





1 Nondivisional. 


The first category consists of the overseas forces which constitute 
our first line of defense. If aggression occurs, they must offer ao 
ficient resistance to allow time for reinforcement. At end fiscal ye 
1960, the Army will maintain in overseas areas 8 divisions, 8 battle 
groups and regiments, 19 nondivisional surface-to- surface and 10 
surface-to-air missile battalions. 

The second category of deterrent forces is that represented by the 
Strategic Army Corps, or STRAC, located in the continental U nited 
States. This is a combat- ready force designed to meet the initial 
requirements of limited war or to provide the first reinforcements in 
the event of general war. At end fiscal year 1960 this force will con- 
sist of two airborne and one infantry division, one infantry brigade, 
one armored cavalry regiment, one ‘armored combat command. and 
seven nondivisional surface-to-surface missile battalions. 

If we look at the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC), where there 
were four divisions in 1958 in this ready force, in 1959 and 1960 
we will have dropped to three. That should not be interpreted to 
mean we are eliminating a division out of STRAC. Rather we are 
downgrading one division presently in STRAC into the next category, 
namely STRAC reinforcement, and a low priority division in that 
category is the one actually eliminated. 

The remaining ground combat elements in the continental United 
States comprise the Strategic Army Corps Reinforcement. ‘This force 
has the mission of bac king up the Strategic Army Corps in both 
limited and general war and of providing a training base to supple- 
ment the Army tr aining centers. At end fiscal year 1960 the Strategic 
Army Corps Reinforcement will consist of two infantry and one 
armored division, one infantry brigade, one armored cavalry regi- 
ment, three battle groups and ‘eight | nondivisional surface-to-surface 
missile battalions. 

The next major category of forces is the Army’s contribution to 
the air defense of the continental United States. At the end of fiscal 
year 1959 there will be 62 surface-to-air missile battalions onsite and 
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operational. By end fiscal year 1960 there will be 63 battalions, an 
increase of 1 battalion. 

The Reserve Forces category consists of 27 Army National Guard 
and 10 Army Reserve divisions organized and trained for employ- 
ment in either limited or general war. The divisions within the Re- 
serve structure will have the same organization as divisions in the 
Active Army. Further, the Army National Guard will contribute 
to the Army’s air defense effort by manning surface-to-air missile 
battalions in both fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 in the continental 
United States and Hawaii. 

Our forces for deterrence must be provided adequate support from 
the continental United States in order to realize their full potential 
for prompt and sustained combat operations on land. This support 
includes a training base to provide a continuous flow of trained man- 
power, a logistics system to insure procurement and prompt supply of 
modern weapons and equipment, a research and development program 
to maintain qualitative superiority of materiel and manpower, and an 
industrial mobilization program to provide the production facilities 
and know-how needed for a wartime production effort. These sup- 
porting forces absorb about 30 percent of our uniformed personnel as 
well as 30 percent of our dollar budget. 


DEPLOYMENTS 


Let us turn for a moment to this chart of worldwide deployments. 
At end fiscal year 1960 there will be a 5-division force in Central Eu- 
rope, including 3 infantry and 2 armored divisions, 3 armored cavalry 
regiments, 2 battle groups, and 16 nondivisional surface-to-surface and 
6 surface-to-air missile battalions. A medium missile command will 
remain deployed in Italy. Two infantry divisions and one air-trans- 
portable missile command are now in Korea and two surface-to-air 
missile battalions are now on Okinawa. In Hawaii there will be one 
division, minus one of its battle groups, while in the Caribbean there 
will be one battle group. There will be one surface-to-air battalion 
in Greenland. 

MODERNIZATION 


I should like now to turn to the status of modernization in the Army. 
Under this budget, the Army is making a maximum effort to improve 
its modernization consistent with the requirements of modern warfare. 

As you know, modernization includes both research and development 
and the procurement of equipment. The budget for fiscal year 1960 
permits a modest increase in the level of research and development as 

a whole, with a somewhat greater increase for NIKE ZEUS. The 
Ben retary of the Army has discussed with you the importance of 
NIKE ZEUS and has reported to you that we are encouraged with 
the progress in development to date. As the only weapon under de- 
velopment which will have the capability to meet effectiv ely the threat 
of long-rang ballistic missiles, the ZEUS program is one of the Army’s 
most important development efforts. 

With respect to procurement I mean not only the introduction into 
the inventory of completely new items of equipment but also the re- 
placement of so-called conventional items to offset obsolescence and 
wearout. 
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At the present time the Army has on hand an equipment inventory 
of approximately $14 billion, of which $5 billion consists of World 
War II models or older. Experience has shown that the average wear- 
out cycle for Army equipment is approximately 10 years. Thus, $1.4 
billion of new procurement is required to offset annual wearout and 
obsolescence of the current inventory, without considering additional 
inventory needs or annual transportation and industrial mobilization 
charges. The Army’s fiscal year 1960 procurement funds available 
to offset wearout and obsolescence amount to $1.19 billion. 

Now let us examine the distribution of procurement funds between 
the major categories of missiles and equipment in fiscal year 1960. 

Surface-to-air missile procurement money is lower than in either of 
the 2 previous years. 

I should like to devote a moment to a discussion of the surface- 
to-air missile program. The longer I have studied the problem of 

roviding an adequate atomic general war deterrent force, the more I 
fate been impressed with the need for a proper balance between its 
offensive and defensive components. Most of us military men have 
been prone at the outset to stress the overriding importance of the 
bombers and missiles which constitute the offensive component. It 
has been easy to fall into the line of reasoning that the best defense is 
a good offense. But the fact is that, under a national policy of ab- 
stention from initiating an atomic attack on our enemies, we are 
obliged to develop an air defensive capability as an indispensable 
component of our overall general war deterrent force. Otherwise we 
will invite attack and expose our people as well as our offensive forces 
to destruction and to fruitless loss. 

The Army’s part in air defense is the provision of surface-to-air 
missile units to the North American Defense Command and for air 
defense in overseas theaters in numbers recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Army is the pioneer in the surface-to-air missile 
field, having produced first the NIKE AJAX, then the NIKE 
HERCULES, and the HAWK. By fiscal year 1960, these will be 
proved operational missiles ready for use against the enemy. They 
are not to be confused with research and development missiles of un- 
proved reliability and of uncertain date of availability. In combina- 
tion, they are capable of defending our cities and Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases at whatever level of effectiveness which may be required by 
the importance of the target. 

Just a word about the Army concept of air defense. Since there 
can be no 100 percent area defense of the entire country, it is essential 
first to determine those vital points in our country which must be 
heavily defended to assure our survival and then give top priority to 
meeting this requirement. These vital points are in fact sizable urban 
areas and strategic complexes, each of which may cover thousands of 
square miles. The Army NIKE and HAWK missiles are designed to 
provide for their defense following the building-block concept of 
active air defense. The basic building block is the missile battery 
which is a self-contained fire unit, capable of fully autonomous op- 
erations. It is located well away from the defended installations so 
that it can shoot down hostile bombers or air-to-surface-type missiles 
before they can reach the target. The numbers of batteries can be 
increased as desired until the price of admission for the attacker be- 
comes prohibitively high. 
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While believing that it is essential and feasible to meet the require- 
ments for point defense of vital targets as a matter of top priority, 
the Army supports the concept of air defense in depth to the extent 
that it is technically and economically feasible. In my opinion neither 
aspect of feasibility has been established up to now. There is the 
added consideration of susceptibility to electronic countermeasures 
which is an unresolved problem in the interceptor-type missile pro- 
gram and in its associated ground environment equipment. Mean- 
while, the high cost of these programs leads me to have serious 
doubts as to the practicability of the area defense concept. 

Now let me return to the Army procurement plans for surface-to- 
air missiles as contained in this budget. Procurement money for 
surface-to-air missiles in the past 3 vears has centered primarily on 
the NIKE HERCULES and HAWK. The NIKE AJAX started to 
phase out in fiscal year 1958. It will be completely replaced by HER- 
CULES, which is many times more effective, as rapidly as procure- 
ment funds become available. At the end of fiscal year 1958 we had 
64 NIKE AJAX battalions onsite, The budget for fiscal year 1960, 
together with prior years’ funds, will procure equipment and facilities 
for 57 HERCULES battalions by the end of fiscal year 1962. Thus at 
the present rate of funding, AJAX will be retained in the system for 
several years to come. The fiscal year 1960 budget includes funds to 
improve HERCULES performance against jamming of radars and 
other electronic countermeasures so that it may engage faster targets 
at greater range and be able to attack effectively air-to-surface missiles 
of smal] radar area. 

The HAWK surface-to-air missile is proving to be a most effective 
weapon. It fills the low-altitude gaps left by other missiles, and is 
the only surface-to-air missile with this capability. In addition to 
its treetop capability, HAWK is very effective well above 50,000 feet. 
The budget for fiscal year 1960, together with prior year funds, will 
equip 15 HAWK batt: lions by the end of fiscal year 1962. These bat- 
talions are mobile and are needed in our overseas commands now, and 
it is also planned that some would accompany a STRAC deploy ment 
in event of war, or, alternatively, they could join in the air defense of 
the continental United States. 

A lower level of surface-to-surface missile funding in fiscal year 
1960 in comparison with the 2 previous years reflects the elimination 
of the Redstone program and a lower level of procurement of ground 
handling equipment. Procurement of combat and support vehicles 
will rise in fiseal year 1960. ‘This increase results in part from the 
introduction of the new XM-60 tank with its improved main arma- 
ment, standardized NATO secondary armament, improved power- 
plant, increased range, and simplified fire control system. A rise in 
the electronics and communications area is an indication of the Army’s 
increasing need for rapid and longer range communications and 4 
more secure and reliable command and control network, 

The weapons category has increased in fiscal year 1960, largely 
to provide funds for the new small arms family. The Army expends 
about $200 million worth of ammunition each year for training 
purposes. This annual demand has been met largely by drawing 
down stocks accumulated during the Korean war. We must now put 
new money into ammunition to forestall depletion of certain critical 

categories and also to procure certain new types of ammunition. 
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Examples of fiscal year 1960 procurement items include the NATO 
caliber 7.62 millimeter cartridge for the new rifle and machinegun, 
90 millimeter high explosive antitank ammunition for tanks and self- 
propelled guns, and 8-inch howitzer ammunition. There is an in- 
crease in the so-called classified projects—tools and handling equip- 
ment, test equipment and adaption kits for atomic weapons. ‘These 
adaption kits mate atomic warheads to the carrier missiles and pro- 
vide the fuzing and firing signals necessary to detonate the warhead 
at the desired instant. 


SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


The surface-to-surface missile program in the 1960 budget gen- 
erally will place reduced emphasis on those missiles already devel- 
oped, and available money will be used primarily for second genera- 
tion missiles. Funds available through fiscal year 1959 will buy a 
suflicient number of tactical Redstone missiles to permit the Army to 
deploy two Redstone battalions and to maintain a third battalion for 
training in the United States. The 1960 budget contains no funds 
for the Redstone. However, the budget does contain funds for the 
Redstone replacement—the Pershing. 

With respect to other surface-to-surface missiles, the CORPORAL 
will be replaced by the SERGEANT, a completely new, solid propel- 
lent nail of improved mobility. The shorter range missilese—HON- 
EST JOHN, LITTLE JOHN, and-LACROSSE, taken as a group— 


will be maintained roughly at the current level of funding. 


AIRCRAFT 


As we convert to missiles, we are faced with the increasing import- 
ance and difficulty of the timely location of targets. The artillery 
forward observer of World War II and Korea cannot do the job for 
our new weapons so that we must turn to electronics and to aircraft. 

Secretary Brucker has discussed the characteristics and the employ- 
ment of the Mohawk and the Caribou. The Mohawk will provide 
battlefield surveillance and target acquisition for our missile units, 
carrying various types of electronic and visual equipment. Initial 
production quantities of seven Caribous will be purchased with fiscal 
year 1960 funds to conduct operational and organizational tests. Our 
concept is that Caribous will be organized into tactical transport com- 
panies of 16 aircraft and that one such company will operate with 
each army and each Army corps. 


SMALL ARMS 


We fought World War IT and Korea with rifles standardized in 
1936, and with machineguns that were basically of World War I 
design. | , 

We are now embarked on a program to replace these older weapons. 
We need hand weapons that are lighter, smaller, more lethal, more 
dependable, and easier to supply, support and maintain. To this 
end we have standardized a new family of small arms. The M-14 
is a lightweight rifle capable of selective automatic or semi-automatic 
fire. The M-15 is a version of the M—14 with a heavier barrel capable 
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of longer periods of sustained fire. The M-60 is a machinegun. These 
three weapons fire the same 7.62-millimeter cartridge used by all 
NATO countries, and replace 7 caliber .80 and, to some extent, the 
caliber .45 weapons now in the system. 


READINESS 


Let us summarize the combat readiness of the Army under the 
fiscal year 1960 budget. 

In Europe, 7th Army is a thoroughly trained force and an effective 
instrument for the deterrence of war. Under the fiscal year 1960 
budget the 7th Army will maintain its current five-division structure. 
However, the personnel operating the line of communications which 
stretches back across France to the Bay of Biscay, upon which 7th 
Army depends for its logistical support, will contain a high percent- 
age of foreign nationals. 

In Korea, the 8th Army has lost none of the morale and professional 
skill which made it famous in the Korean war. However, to keep it 
at full strength its units will include a large component of Korean 
personnel. In Hawaii, the 25th Infantry Division will be at reduced 
strength. 

In the United States, STRAC will consist of three divisions rather 
than four as at present. The three STRAC divisions will contain 
no trainees and will be available for immediate deployment. Most 
of the remaining divisions of the Active Army will be understrength 
in trained personnel and will be engaged primarily in the training 
of replacements. 

Units of the Army Air Defense Command in continental United 
States will be in an excellent state of operational readiness. Units 
of the National Guard and the USAR are making steady progress 
in the quality of their training and thus in their readiness for em- 
ployment following mobilization. 

In summary, the strength of the Army will be 870,000 men organ- 
ized into 14 divisions. The strength of the Reserve components will 
be 630,000; $1.37 billion will be available for procurement and—ex- 
clusive of NIKE ZEUS and OSD controlled activities—$747 million 


for R. & D. NIKE ZEUS is an expanding program of great im- | 


portance which is having an increasing impact upon Army budgets. 
Direct obligations, including NIKE ZEUS, will be up slightly from 
fiscal year 1959 and down slightly from fiscal year 1958. Net ex- 
penditures, excluding NIKE ZEUS, will be essentially the same for 
the 3 fiscal years. 


Thus, the fiscal year 1960 Army budget is essentially a horizontal | 


projection forward of the levels of spending of former years. I feel 
that the Army plans to use its fiscal year 1960 resources in the best 
possible way to meet the requirements of its primary mission of 
prompt and sustained ground combat in any area of the world where 
U.S. interests are threatened. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Taylor, for your very 
informative statement. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask General Moore one question. 
Do I understand you to say there will be a lump sum requested for 
pay of military personnel ? 
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General Moore. Absolutely not. I said that 10 years ago, or some 
10 years ago, they did make a lump-sum appropriation for retired 
pay which we allocate to the services for that purpose. My point 
there was that, even though it be a lump sum, there is no setup in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense for administering the actual pay- 
ments. This is done by the military departments. 

In order that the members of the committee may understand this 
better I would just like to add this: 

If you look at the top of page IV, you will see that you have “Mili- 
tary personnel.” But then it states “Military personnel, Army.” 
Then it goes on “Military personnel, Navy,” et cetera. There is no 
vestige of additional authority vested in the Secretary of Defense 
which was not vested in him last year in the manner that you appro- 
priated this money. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Manon. We have been engaging in some discussion off the rec- 
ord for the purpose of determining how we would make a record with 
respect to the format of the 9 a sage bill this year and with 
respect to any difference in authority from the standpoint of the 
appropriating language between the language of fiscal year 1959 and 
the language submitted for the fiscal year 1960. 

I believe we have agreed that we will explore this matter fully and 
try to make our basic record when the Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense, Mr. McNeil, is before us. 

While you are here, Secretary Brucker and General Taylor, I wish 
you would state whether or not you have any concern or alarm in 
regard to this problem of the way money is being requested for appro- 
priation for fiscal 1960. 

Secretary Brucker. It is my understanding that the grouping of 
these items together is for the proper administration, legislation, and 
consideration of the Congress. Everything is to remain exactly as it 
was with respect to the appropriations nt the military department 
Secretaries, with the overall control residing in the Secretary of 
Defense. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Manon. Insofar as you understand there is no basic difference 
with respect to the problem of the Secretary of Defense versus the 
Secretary of the service in the 1960 budget as compared to the 1959 
budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. I know of nothing that changes it at all in that 
regard. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat your understanding? 

General Taytor. That is my chdireteitind: also. 

Mr. Manon. As a matter of personal opinion, do you have any 
objection to the method of submission ? 

Secretary Brucker. I have no objection to the method of submis- 
sion. We were assured that this is for the assistance of the Congress. 
Getting it grouped together so you can see each item of the appropri- 
ations in its context. As a matter of fact, we all agreed it might help 
the Congress to get the items together. 

We were assured that was just for the administrative part of it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you share that view, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. I do. 
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UTILIZATION OF PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, one of the matters in which we are very 
much interested each year is what has been done with funds appropri- 
ated in previous years and not spent as of this date. In other words, 
in previous years, including last year, you were before the commit- 
tee and requested certain funds. Generally speaking we provided 
those funds which were requested. It is an essential part of our work 
to inquire as to what has been done with these funds. 

Are you prepared to give us a detailed statement with respect to 
the status of these funds and with respect to the status of the program 
submitted to us last year ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Manon. I am not asking you to do that now but I am asking 
you if you are prepared to do it and what your reactions are to the 
suggestion. 

Secretary Brucker. My answer is yes, we are prepared to do it, and 
ve are ready to put it in the record at this point, or to state it at this 
point. 


USE OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO INCREASE ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask General Traub to make a brief 
statement here “ respect to this question. 

General Travus. I am General Traub, Director of the Army Budget. 
With respect to on amounts appropriated by Congress for the 900, 000 
strength, some portions of them were utilized for the additional per- 
sonnel costs arising out of Lebanon-Taiwan, some for additional civil- 
ian personnel pay costs arising out of the new pay bill for civilians, 
and some earmarked for savings. 

Mr. Manon. How much is earmarked for reversion to the Treasury, 
we will say savings? 

General Travs. In respect to the category I have just described, 
associated with the 900,000 strength, the amount is $25.909 5000. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the total saving? 

General Travus. That is not the total saving. 

Mr. Manon. What are the total savings ? 

General Traus. I would have to make an addition. 

Mr. Manon. Add it and put it in the record. 

General Travs. In respect of the amounts concerning the Army 
about $35 million. 

Mr, Manion. About $35 million total. IT was not speaking primarily 
of that feature of this problem. I am speaking of the progress you 
have made in the expenditure of these funds and the committing of 
these funds and in the prosecution of these programs. What ‘sort 
of a program report could you give us? I am not asking you to 
give it to us now. 

General Travs. Perhaps in each of these categories it would save 
time if we supplied it for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make a statement with regard to the fiscal 
situation ? 

General Travus. Yes, I will 

Mr. Manon. Can you embrace that in your statement ? 
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General Travp. Referring to the time I come before the committee 
in the comprehensive overall statement ? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 
General Traus. Yes, I can do that. 
Mr. Manon. We have had it in previous years and we must have it 
this year. 
DANGER OF REGIONAL WARS 


Mr. Secretary, you showed us a very thought-provoking chart which 
we had discussed previously in the hearings. What does that chart 

san to you ? 

"ee retary Brucker. It means this: That limited war is the more 
likely form of war or aggression. It is a standard technique of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. It has continued over a period of 13 years and ina 
number of upward of 18, with an average per war of over 600,000 
troops involved. As such it is a piecemeal way of taking over portions 
of the periphery of the free world. It is something that the Soviet 
can start at any time, and the nuclear deterrent does not seem to 
deter it. It can be not ‘only something that can be sarted in one place 
in the world at one time but possibly at more than one place at one 
time. Two or more limited wars could be carried on and to link it to 
what I am saying here, primarily itisan Army job. In each instance, 
as you will notice on the chart, it is primarily an Army job and it is 
a job which can, of course, be related to Army work. 

I am calling it to your attention for the purpose of indicating the 
readiness of the Army, its posture, and all of that is related to this 
business of limited war as well as a general war. 


CUBAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. Manon. I wish you and General Taylor would discuss this mat- 
ter further: If the size of our Army or the nuclear deterrent or any of 
those factors have anything to do with limited war No. 18, the war 
between Fidel Castro and the so-called rebels against the established 
government of Batista. 

General Taytor. I would say our overall strategic deterrent 
strength is always present as a political factor throughout the world 
regardless of what is happening, and when I stress the importance of 
limited war I certainly recognize the continuous requirement for 
this umbrella of protection represented by the deterrent weapons. 
Dealing with something like the affair in Cuba, which is revolution 

or subversion—the type of thing that has occurred at many other 
places—we see primarily an Army requirement related to sustained 
combat on the ground, which is an Army task. 

I am not suggesting there is an American Army function in the 
Cuba affair, but Army ‘forces hi ive been the deciding factor. 

Mr. Manon. There is no significance insofar as the Soviet Union 
and the United States are concerned in the civil war in Cuba? 

General Taytor. There could be indirectly. That could be the 
starting point of a series of governmental upheavals in the Latin- 
American area of which the Communists could take immediate advan- 
tage and inthe long run build up a secondary front. 

Mr. Manon. In- your chart do you place aero 1 in the camp of the 
Communists or do you place him in either camp? 
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Secretary Brucker. I do not place Castro in either camp. I do not 
make any assertions with regard to that. The only thing that I have 
to say with regard to the Castro-Batista matter is that it is a war, 
There is no such thing as an unimportant war in the world now. I[ 
was endeavoring to make this point, with your permission—that 
when we get to the point of saying any war is allowed to go on and 
the fighting gets started without its being put out by the forces that 
are able to do it immediately, it can be a part of something that will 
start in a conflagration that can spread anywhere, and more than one 
could be going on at the same time in different parts of the world. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR LIMITED WAR FORCES 


Mr. Manon. Let us go up the chart. The Taiwan Strait situation 
definitely affects the United States. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Because we did participate in this operation to some 
extent. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Mauon. The next one as we go up the chart is the Lebanon- 
Jordan war. We participated in the Lebanon part of it. There was 
no actual firing, but it was a maneuver. I believe that only 2 of the 
18 involved more than 600,000 men. Most of them involved less, 

How do we decide on limited war force requirements ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think it averages 600,000. I think that is 
the statement that I made. 

General Taytor. You raise an interesting point, one that has con- 
fronted the Joint Chiefs on many occasions. When one looks at these 
limited wars, I am struck with their heterogeneity—the extremes be- 
tween the large and the small, the difference in the terrain and the 
geographical locale—so it is very difficult to say we must have forces 
of a predetermined size for limited wars because the mission may vary. 
I can assure you that in many of the cases which we studied the forces 
were on the larger side of the bracket rather than on the smaller side. 
We can have a Lebanon, which, I would say, is perhaps the extreme 
of the small limited war. At the other extreme would stand the 
Korean conflict as a large limited war. Actually, I think the words 
“limited war” should be eliminated and “regional war” substituted 
for'them. It is amore descriptive term. 


VARIOUS LIMITED WAR SITUATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Going up the line we go to the Hungarian suppression. 
Did the size of our military forces have anything to do with that 
war? 

General Taytor. No. I would say Hungary suggests the problem 
of the interior satellites to which a military solution is hardly feasible. 
On the other hand, had Hungary occurred in Eastern Germany, it 
would have been a very serious situation in which our military 
strength could have played a very important part. 

Secretary Brucker. I have not added on the chart the 19th. Ihave 
just outlined it in the word “Berlin.” 

Mr. Manon. You do not call that a war yet? 
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Secretary Brucker. No, I do not yet, and I just say that I made the 
suggestion to you that that has not come but that is a very serious 
situation which, of course, all the members of the committee know. 
General Taylor and these gentlemen are burning the midnight oil 
on it. 

Mr. Manon. We are very much concerned about it. We think that 
it presents a very ominous threat to the cause of peace, but you would 
not put it in this category of war at all unless it progresses beyond 
the present controversy ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. We did not put it on the 
chart. 

General Taytor. I think the Berlin airlift might well have been put 
on the chart. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now we go on up the line to Muskat and Oman. Also 
the United Kingdom-French seizure of the Suez. We did participate 
in that. We sometimes wonder whether we participated properly. 

Now, the Sinai campaign, the Algerian insurrection, the Argentine 
revolt, and the Guatemalan revolt. That was one in this hemisphere. 
Our military force had no application to that one, did it, General 
Taylor ? 

General Taytor. Not directly, but the presence or absence of mili- 
tary force in the United States is a background factor in all of these, 
I would say. 

Mr. Fioop. This isthe Monroe Doctrine in reverse. 


KOREAN WAR CASUALTIES 


Mr. Manon. There is the Korean war in which we did participate. 
You referred to the casualties. How many men did we lose in that 
war ? 

Secretary Brucker. There were casualties of about 110,000 in our 
Army. There were about 142,000 U.S. casualties altogether. 

Mr. Matton. How many men lost their lives? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not have the figures. 

Mr. Manon. About 23,000. You may supply that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The total deaths were 33,629 of which 27,704 were Army. 

General Taytor. The size can be measured in other ways. There 
were 624 division months of combat and we expended $10 billion worth 
of equipment. 

Mr. Manon. It wasa very sizable war. 


U.S. INVOLVMENT IN VARIOUS SMALL WARS 


Then we have the Arab-Israel war and the Indochina war. Our 
forces did have something to do with the Indochina war, and I read 
in the papers we did not get into it because we doubted we had the 
sufficiency or the ability to enter successfully into the struggle. 

General Taytor. Furthermore, we made up our minds too late. By 
the time we were seriously interested, it was too late. ; 
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Mr. Manon. We cannot say that we were not much concerned, and 
of course we are affected in some degree by all of these wars. Our 
military strength, or lack of military strength, was some factor in 
relation to this one. I do not think that we got involved in the Kash- 
mir dispute. We were involved in the Greek guerrilla warfare very 
heavily. Were we in the Malayan war? 

General Taytor. No. We helped the British with equipment to a 
limited extent. 

Mr. Manon. The Chinese civil war is a long story in which we 
were involved more or less over a period of years. With regard to 
the Indonesian war, our military strength did not figure in that, 
did it? 

General Taytor. I would say that we participated in the group of 
wars in three different ways. In some cases we only gave advice, as 
in the China civil war; in some we gave military assistance, as in 
Vietnam; and in some cases we participated direc tly, as in Korea. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Does that include traiming ? 

General Tayror. Training and equipment go together. 


EFFECT OF U.S. STRENGTH ON LIMITED WARS 


Mr. Manon. Which of these 18 wars might not have taken place 
had the United States been vastly stronger in military strength than 
it was at the time? 

General Tayior. That is very hard to answer categorically be- 
cause the question must be hypothetical. Certainly it is not only the 
possession of strength that is a factor but also our determination to 
use it. I would say perhaps the second point is as important as 
the first, so not only should we have greater military strength, but 
it must be perfectly apparent that we have the intent to use it. 

Mr. Manon. That isa good comment. Do you suppose if the United 
States had been 500 times stronger than it was when these wars took 
place some of them would have been deterred? If so, probably which 
ones ¢ 

General Taytor. IT would say very definitely so. Had we been 
willing to go into the Chinese civil war at the time with major forees 
and have something comparable to World War IT over again in 
China, we could have controlled that situation. I would say in 
Indonesia our interest was not great enough for me to imagine going 
into it. In Malaya we could have helped the British, but our interests 
were not directly affected. In the Greek guerrilla war we did go 
into it quite properly and effectively. Kashmir was too remote to con- 
template. We could have gone into the Indochina war and probably 
should have. I do not think we would have been tempted to get into 
the Arab-Israel war. We got into Korea for a good reason. I think 
with regard to these Latin. American revolts we have properly kept 
our hands off, though we have an interest down there that has to be 
considered. Soon down the line. 

Mr. Manon. Your comments have been very interesting. Do you 
have any further comment on that, Mr. Secretary ? x 

Secretary Brucker. Only to say this: I want to underscore what 
General Taylor said with regard to the forces in being and the readi- 
ness and the determination to use them. I say to you that in my 
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opinion—and I was over in Taiwan at the time things occurred there— 
that the existence of our MAAG group, the training of 600,000 Na- 
tionalist Chinese, our presence there advising and our MAAG troops 
right over in the island itself, Matsu and also | (Juemoy were very great 
deterrents to the Red Chinese and kept that from blowing up and 
going into other hands. The same thing with regard to “Lebanon 
where our troops went in. That tipped the sc: ale—our resolution and 
determination plus the readiness. It made a great deal of difference 
in that and kept that limited war from eetting bigger. 

Mr. Forp. You rather skipped over in your ‘comments in answer 
to the chairman’s question as to the Korean war and its prevention 
if we had had an adequate force and a determination ahead of time, 
or the enemy knew we had such a determination ahead of time. If 
we had had MAAG forces in Korea and all the other things we had in 
Taiwan recently could the Korean war have been avoided ? 

General Taytor. It is hard to be sure. I would say the Communists 
would never have attacked if they had known they were going 
to get into the fight that followed. Further, had our determina- 
tion been visible, and had the divisions in Japan been ready divi- 
sions—which they were not—and visibly ready to intervene, I can- 
not conceive of the invasion ever having taken place. 


USE OF REDSTONE ARSENAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, about your 
JUPITER team, your operation down there at Huntsville. I have 
felt all along there is nowhere in the world a team equal to this team, 
and certainly none superior. To what extent is the Army utilizing 
this group now ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We are utilizing them to the maximum extent. 
They have, of course, scientific and engineering supervision of all of 
the Army missiles, including the JUPITER and the PERSHING. 
The PERSHING is coming along and is going to be in the medium- 
range category. Of course, there is the REDSTONE and also the 
LaCROSSE and the other missiles that are on the board here. They 
have supervision of all of those. They are also, of course, assisting 
ARPA and the NASA. 

Mr. Manon. The National Aeronautics and Space Agency ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. They are assisting both of those agen- 
cies. They are assisting the ARPA on military space and the NASA 
on so- called peaceful space activities in supplying not only the launch- 
ing missiles but also a great many other things that are connected 
with it, ine luding the communication radios and the other equipment 
that give the communication ability that you saw on top of the recent 
ATLAS 

The Signs al Corps of the Army likewise is involved in that, but this 
Huntsy ille group as a team are in charge of all of the Army efforts 
in that direction. 

We also have an arrangement with NASA whereby future pro- 
grams—all they desire to have—will be done through and by our team. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent will the energy of your group there be 
dissipated as a result of the fact ARPA and NASA are into the 


picture and you have a directive with respect to the utilization of 
these people? 
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Secretary Brucker. I would say instead of being dissipated 
they will probably be energized by the work that is very close to 
the missile work because it all has its basis in missiles, something to 
launch a vehicle into space. That work is so closely connected ‘and 
integrated that a person who knows the missile business is pretty 
much automatic ally knowledgeable in the space field and very valuable, 
These gentlemen are not working in one part of the plant on missiles 
and in another part of the plant on space with a fence in between, or 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. Manon. I was thinking that these people would probably be 
more intrigued by the very long-range missile projects and space ex- 
ploration projects and they might be less fascinated by projects having 
to do with the shorter- -range missiles and more down-to-the-earth prob- 
lems of the Army. 

Secretary Brucker. They are intrigued by the space problems, and 
that is not an unexplored subject with us. We have discussed it 
frequently. General Taylor and I have discussed it with General 
Medaris and others, and we checked it by taking their pulse every 
so often to see how interested they are. They are tremendously in- 
terested in the whole missile business. They have not just said, “That 
is that,” and washed their hands and moved on to something else, 
They are just as interested today, Dr. von Braun and these others, in 
the missiles as they were before. The only thing has been the addition 
of that space interest, which gives them, by reason of their accumv- 
lated knowledge, an oppor tunity to make greater use of it and to crank 
back into the missiles things that they learn in the space work. It 
all works together. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think there is any dimunition of interest 
in these more readily attainable goals ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I do not. I think they are just as alert and 
just as forward looking in that field as can be. Manifestly, they do 
not spend all their time on this missile work; I realize that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. But the creative ability of Dr. von Braun and 
these other men has pyramided } you might say in the last year to great 
heights, and it is available and is applied to the matter of missiles 
right along. 

The other day when he was up here to be decorated I spoke to him 
about some missile features, and he was just as interested in that as he 
possibly could be. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will recess to reconvene tomorrow at 
10 :30 o’clock. 


Tuourspay, JANUARY 29, 1959. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order and we will resume 
the interrogation of the witnesses. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ARMY WITH NASA 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, in discussing the team of scientists 
under Dr. von Braun, at the Redstone Arsenal, they now are associ- 
ated with space development under the civilian’ aspect ; are they not! 

Secretary Brucker. They are associated ; while it is exactly the same 
arrangement it was before, the NASA has an arrangement whereby 
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it places a liaison team down there and they arrange with the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency for space projects which they desire to have 
us perform for them. Their liaison people are in touch with our 
people right along, but the operation of the arsenal as such, both the 
administrative operation and all of the other features of it, including 
the support of it, is by the Army just as it was before. 

Mr. Osrerrac. My inquiry is simply this: Dr. von Braun and your 
scientists at Redstone are a part and parcel of the Army organization? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is the Army compensated for any work it might be 
doing for the NASA? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is the arrangement? How are these activities 
coordinated ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. The arrangement is just this: Whenever the 
NASA has a project which is a space project of its own that it desires 
to have the Army Ballistic Missile Agency or our Ordnance Agency 
do, we conclude an arrangement, a formal arrangement with them, 
about the project. There is a basis on which they refund and finance 
the work we do upon the basis of the amount of the cost of it. It is 
on the basis of cost only, of course. 

We also support the agency down there in the other things that are 
necessary to help the NASA get its project completed satisfactorily. 
So, from py standpoint of financing, it has been financed out of funds 
that are NASA funds. The people who work on the projects or assist 
down there, are members of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency team, 
who function directly under General Medaris’ direction. They co- 
ordinate and work with the liaison committee, or group, from the 
NASA, who go down there and are constantly in touch with our 
scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Osrertac. At one time there was considerable speculation as to 
the jurisdiction and authorization, and the conflict that might exist. 
Has this difficulty or conflict of responsibility and interest been 
overcome ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am happy to say that that controversy, or 
discussion, terminated in a written agreement which was signed by 
myself, on behalf of the Army, and ‘Dr. Glennon, on behalf of the 
NAS A, so the things that are occurring are upon a fixed written 
arr angement and there is no chance of misunderstanding because the 
agreement expresses the cooperation we want to give them and they 
want to give us when we do work for them. It is all ona quid pro quo 
basis. 

Mr. Ostertac. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NIKE-ZEUS 


Mr. Manon. Now, I would like to ask you if you feel it wise to 
proceed with putting the NIKE-ZEUS into production, or taking 
steps to put it into production, acquiring bases and what not, at this 
time? Do you think that we should provide funds for the NIKE- 
ZEUS beyond what is contained in this budget? I am asking you for 
your personal opinion. 

General Taytor. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. You think that we should go further than we are 
going with the NIKE-ZEUS in this budget? 

General Taytor. I so recommended. 

Mr. Maron. You so recommended. What would that entail? 
Spell out where the money would be spent. 

General Tayrtor. The Army estimated that to expedite develop- 
ment and initiate production for those long leadtime items which, if 
not ordered now, will hold back the program, approximately $1 billion 
should be put into both procurement and research and development, 
That compares to the $300 million which is research and development 
money in the present budge t. 

Mr. Manon. When we get into the proper detail we will get a break- 
down of all these funds. 

How much time do you think you would probably buy, so to speak, 
if you tried to telescope this program into a shorter period ? 

General Taytor. I will give you my opinion off the record. I think 
that our research and development. experts are better qualified to give 
you the details. 

Mr. Manon. How long would it be—and your answer will probably 
have to be off the record—before we would have an operational NIKE- 
ZEUS to combat the intercontinental ballistic missile if you put in 
$1 billion in the fiscal year 1960 and followed on with adequate funds 
thereafter ? 

General Woop. Mr. Chairman, I have a lot of detail here which I 
can give you, but I should make a statement off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manion. And that would require about $1 billion in this budget 
and how much in each succeeding budget ? 

General Woop. The total cost would be roughly $4 billion. 

Mr. Manon. How much would be in the 1961 budget? 

General Woop. Approximately the same amount. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Brucker, do you go along with the idea that has 
been expressed here by the people in uniform ? 

Secretary Brucker. I do, with this modification: There was a re- 
port—and all of this has been of course very carefully gone over 
and combed by all—and on advice of the gentlemen who are the 
experts in that field a minimum of $626 million for the fiscal year 
1960 would do a certain “in-between job” that would advance or tele- 
scope the operation. The amount of $626 million is a figure which 
has been, of course, buffeted about, but it is an alternate, or inter- 

mediate step which I recommend as a retreat position if the $1 billion 
was not available for this year. 

Mr. Manon. And oe recommended originally the total $1 billion? 

Secretary Brucker. I did, and what General Taylor said is cor- 
rect. but I just thought that I should add that. 

Mr. Manon. Can we rely on General Wood and other representa- 
tives of the Army to give us the authoritative details with regard 
to this matter when we come to research and development ? 

Secretary Brucker. You may, and they have been into it thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 
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Why were you not able to sell this idea to the Secretary of Defense 
and the National Security Council 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, we are unilaterally the ones to 
present it, you see, and there are objective scientists at high levels in 
the Government who apparently did not agree with this. I bowed 
in respect to their opinions because, though our people are very 
good in this field, and we have urged it, there are those who look at 
it in the overall field who have apparently taken a position that is 
otherwise than that which we recommended, 

Mr. Manon. Are you pretty thoroughly sold on this as a personal 
proposition? It would be a gamble. We would not have a lead-pipe 
cinch of having an anti-ICBM, General Taylor. : 

General Taytor. There is no question but that there are risks in 
this program. On the other hand, it is the only weapon that can give 
us a defensive capability against the incoming missile, and in my 
judgment, the risks are worth taking. 

Mr. Manon. What about the idea that a good offense is always your 
best weapon and that you could better spend this money on more 
ICBM’s of our own ? 

General Taytor. I do not agree with that, sir. The true deterrent 
is a balance between offensive and defensive components. I am sure 
that your Texas football team would not have been as good as they 
are without a good defensive line. 

Mr. Manon. So while the offensive is important, it has to be 
weighed in relation to the defensive as well ? 

General Taytor. Very definitely so, particularly when our country 
is committed to await the first blow. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; that is all very interesting. We will want to ex- 
plore what would be entailed in this in greater detail. 


TRAIN FIRE 


A man by the name of General Phillips writes for the press. He 
is a former Army officer. He bemoans the ultra-conservatism of the 
military people who are always tied to the past, according to his view. 
You cannot jolt them away. You cannot very easily sell them a new 
idea, and generally speaking, that seems to be a part of his philoso- 
phy. That came to mind when I read this portion of the Secretary’s 
statement on page 7: 

One such method widely introduced during the past year is called “train fire,” 
wherein soldiers during their early training gain confidence in their individual 
weapons by firing at surprise targets on a simulated battlefield. This approach 
to training has proved to be remarkably successful. 

What do you mean by “simulated battlefield ?” 

General Taytor. Rather than emphasize firing at bulls-eyes under 
the more or less artificial condition of known distance firing, we find 
we can get better results in terms of combat effectiveness by sending 
soldiers over rough terrain where they have surprise targets jumping 
up. They get off the shots quickly at the types of targets they would 
encounter on the battlefield. 

Mr. Manon. Why did it take the Army 150 years to think that up? 
That seems so simple. 
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General Taytor. It is not quite as bad as that, Mr. Chairman. We 
have always had known distance firing followed by what we called 
musketry in my day, whic ‘h was the type of firing done by a squad or 
platoon attacking under combat conditions. “Train fire” is really 
an expansion of musketry techniques utilizing mechanical devices 
which are very useful and which we never had before. 

Mr. Manon. I cannot quite understand why this has been so long 
delayed. 

General Taytor. I would say this is not completely new, but rather 
an improvement of an old technique. 


BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Manon. General Traub, what was the original representation 
of the Secretary of the Army to the Secretary of Defense for the 
Army budget ? 

General Traus. The formally submitted budget was a total of 
$9,792 million in expenditures. 

Mr. Manon. Expenditures? 

General Travus. That was not, however, the first overall recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Manon. What was the first overall recommendation ? 

General Taytor. $12.5 billion in direct obligations not including 
the ZEUS. 

Mr. Manon. What would the ZEUS figure be? 

General Taytor. $1,003 million in direct obligations. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us now the figure that is in the budget. 
You made reference to expenditures. I am not sure whether you 
are talking about expenditures or obligations. 

General Travs. I will be quite clear. 

The presently approved figure in the budget in terms of expendi- 
tures is $9,264 million. In direct obligations, $9,907 million. This 
includes $93 million in expenditures for ZEUS arising out of $300 mil- 
lion in obligations for ZEUS. Without ZEUS in the budget, $9,171 
million in expenditures and $9,607 million in obligations. 
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(The following tabulation was submitted :) 





Department of the Army; annual budget estimates, fiscal year 1960; summary of 


new obligational authority 


[Thousands of dollars] 


| Fiscal year | 
1958 Public]. 
Appropriation title Law 





General fund accounts: 


Fiscal year 1959 


Public 
Law 
85-724 


Military personnel, Army.....-.-....--- $3, 489, 300 | $3, 550, 961 
AMDMIODTIOUON |. wcesqsccseastoueen 3, 129, 300 3, 175, 961 
Adjustment for actual transfer-___-- 360, 000 375, 000 

Reserve personnel, Army-........-.-..- 208, 000 222, 759 

ees o/ 
A GONE. cid nonesnivdwbuneeed 198, 000 222, 759 
Reappropriation.............-- os 10, 000 

Nationa Guard personnel, Army: 

Appropriation.._.....-.- i semamens 334, 800 342, 093 

Operation and maintenance, Army--- 3, 182, 020 3, 073, 895 
BIDTOTTTAIO ns 5s been nn tee | 38, 236,289 | 3,078, 208 
Adjustment for actual transfer_-_-_| — 54, 269 —4, 313 

Operation and maintenance, Army | 

Nesional Guerd: ADmronriatiitl. . noha ccc nncnsalacccseectce 

Promotion of rifle practice: Appropria- 

CeO 2s Sean i dad os eae soles elotias dh sacle a 254 300 

Operation and maintenance, Alaska: | 

Communication system appropria- | 

GAOT eon cactanueenae ba 2 5, 586 5, 500 

Procurement of equipment and mis- 

RRs. 5c ..5b eidecedbebewekatieeewe 20, 000 1, 711, 548 
ADPVOOITATIOR, 0 oss ddd cdddiaida ee i -_| 1, 669, 338 
Adjustment for actual transfer... 20, 000 42.210 

Research, development, test, and eval- | 

SS eiglieieeskndte ciate beak ied 505, 908 | 523, 299 
Appropriation iin scenad 4105, 045 498, 700 
Adjustment for actual transfer--.-- 100, 863 24, 599 

Subtotal_--.- - 7, 745, 868 9, 430, 355 
Appropriation 7, 309, 274 8, 992, 859 
Reappropriation . 10, 000 
Adjustment for actual | 

transfer._-- oe 426, -94 437, 496 
Proposed for later transmission, 1959: 
Operation and maintenance, Army-.- 

Subtotal general funds exclusive of | 

construction. Z ace 7, 745, 868 9, 430, 355 
Appropriation | 7,309, 274 8, 992, 859 
Reappropriation 10, 000 

496 


Adjustment for actual transfer_--_| 426, 594 437, 


| 
Public Law| Public Lau 


Proposed for later transmission, 1960: | 85-170 | 85-85 
Military construction, Army__-.--- | 310, 000 | 230, 
Military construction, Army Reserve 55, 000 | 6, 
Military construction, Army National 

Guard..... ines 
Total general funds------ Souicveasitles 8, 110, 868 9, 666, 
Appropriation. ..-.-.-.- 7, 674, 274 | 9, 229, 
Reappropriation....._...-- 10, 000 
Adjustment for transfer-_.-- 426, 594 | 437, 
| 
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000 | 


250 


605 | 


109 | 


496 


Propose 


for later 


transmis 
sion 


i 
Total 


$3, 550, 961 


Es 222, 759 
995 


~— 222, 759 


342, 093 


1 $17,400 | 3,091, 295 | 


117, 400 3, 095, 608 


— pe —4, 313 
sbwabonetins 300 
1176 5, 676 
oe epee 1,711, 548 
en | 1,669, 338 
- 42, 210 

19, 100 532, 399 | 
19 100 507, 8U0 

24, 599 | 
1 26, 676 9, 457, 031 


1 96, 67 


6 | 9,019, 535 


437, 496 


25, 000 25, 000 
51, 676 9, 482, 031 
51, 676 9, 044, 535 | 


51, 67 


51, 67 


37, 496 


230, 000 
6, 250 


6| 9, 


6 | 9, 280, 785 


-- 1-437; 496 





! Includes supplemental for civilian pay increase. 





Fiscal year 


1960 


budget 
estimate 


$3, 514, 063 


~00, 000 


--| 3,175,961 | 3,314,063 
| 375, 000 | 


202, 000 
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8, 985, 000 


202, 000 


191, 96 


, 985, 000 


200, 000 


, 185, 000 


200, 000 


341, 000 
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FUNDING OF NIKE-ZEUS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I do not quite see the point of the Navy wanting to 
leave out POLARIS in its calculations and the Army wanting to 
leave out ZEUS in its overall calculations. What is the philosophy 
behind that? 

Secretary Brucker. I can say this about the matter: ZEUS last 
year first came in under the budget for the Advance Research Proj- 
ects Agency. We were instructed at that time that it was to be on 
that basis and not a part of the Army’s 1959 budget. When we came 
to fix the budget for this year we adopted the same procedure and 
sent it in on the same basis. And then below the line, so to speak, 
we put what we needed if we were to go forward with ZEUS. Now, 
we were given the mission on January 16, 1958, in the directive of 
the Secretary of Defense with respect to the research and development 
of the ZEUS, and it was just following that time that the fiscal year 

1959 budget was amended to include funds for NIKE-ZEUS in the 
Army budget. So when we came to make up the budget this year we 
naturally assumed that we would go forward with the regular items 
since funds for ZEUS in our fiscal year 1959 budget were included in 
an amendment to the basic budget as originally submitted to Congress. 
We did place the ZEUS, as I say, below the line because of the fact 
we were researching it and developing it and we took the funds ona 
supplemental basis last year and we understood it would remain that 
way. It was not until after we got into the budget itself that the 
ZEUS was incorporated into the totals. In the consideration we 
have given to it all through this time, with the Department of Defense 
as well, we have always considered the magnitude of the ZEUS pro- 
gram because to absorb it within the Army budget would, of course, 
be very largely an improbability on the basis of the amount we had. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you should be expected to take out of 
the hide of the Army, so to speak, the ZEUS program. As I under- 
stand it, it is an Army responsibility and I do not see why it should 
not be counted as an overall part of the Army budget. 

Secretary Brucker. We are perfectly ready to do that. I am just 
telling you the historical background. 


ITEMS REQUESTED ABOVE THE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. What were the big items—and I will want a table for 
the record—in your $12 billion plus original tentative figure that are 
not in the current budget ? 

(The information requested can be found in the Army’s priority 
list and is being transmitted to the committee. ) 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, may I just respond briefly to 
that? It is a shopping list, a long list, and is broken down into dif- 
ferent sectional groups in which we submitted subitems. To answer 
your question we would have to go to the documents. We can supply 
the answer if you want it at this point in the record, or we can supply 
it to you in any way you want, but I am sure that is the best overall 
explanation that I can give you. 

Mr. Manon. All right. “But $2 billion or $3 billion is not hay. I 
think you should be able to state quickly that it was this and this and 
this. 
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Secretary Brucker. Principally, modernization of the Army and 
the procurement of things that the Army needs. ; 

Mr. Manon. More trucks or more missiles generally? What is the 

eneral idea ? iv 

Secretary Brucker. Weapons, weapon systems, missiles, guns, 
rifles, recoilless rifles, tanks and other things. Also, of course, with 
respect to end strength there was a portion in there for both the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserves, and also for the active establishment 
of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. To maintain a 900,000-man Army ? 

Secretary Brucker. General Taylor amends that by saying 925,000. 
The first increment was to take it to 900,000, and then there was an- 
other increment to take it to 925,000 at the tail end of the submission. 

Mr. Manon. That was in connection with the 1960 budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Can you supplement that, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. No, sir. The Secretary has given a good illustra- 
tion. I would stress also the additional surface-to-air missiles which 
were in our recommendation, particularly the HAWK. The big 
money has been taken out of such line items as the Redstone program 
which went to zero and the HAWK program which has had over 
$100 million taken out, as I recall. Then, across the board, there are 
modernization, personnel and the items that the Secretary indicated 
represent the problem. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. I take it then that despite the representations of yes- 
terday the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff of the Army 
are not satisfied at all with 1960 budget figures ? 

Secretary Brucker. We have endeavored to place the matters as 
we see them before the Secretary of Defense and to urge them. 
There is no doubt there about the fact that we recommended it and 
wanted it. To that extent we have done what we could. As far as 
our satisfaction about the budget is concerned, there is no question 
about the desire on our part to have more. However, as to the con- 
text of the matter, we have given you the general picture with regard 
to what we recommended. Now, of course, we presented it. We lost 
our presentation and we are now basing our application here upon 
the President’s budget that is before you. 

But in response to your question I can say that as to certain items 
we had our reservations, and we have them with regard to those items 
that have been indicated by General Taylor and myself. 

Mr. Manon. Will you comment on the question that I asked, Gen- 
eral Taylor? 

General Taytor. I will. In the course of my presentation yester- 
day, and I imagine in the course of subsequent testimony, I have indi- 
cated or may indicate less than satisfactory progress in certain Army 
programs. I did not do so and will not do so in an effort to increase 
the defense budget, the overall adequacy of which I support. But as 
to the internal composition of the defense budget, I find programs 
being funded in a manner which to me appears sometimes excessive 
to military requirements. Similarly, I have reservations about the 
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adequacy of the funding, of other programs. Among the latter, I 
would list the Army programs for modernization, for the antimissile 
missile, the NIKE-ZEUS program, for personnel—both active and 
reserve—and for antibomber and anti-air-to-surface missile defense. 
I am of the opinion that the time has come to reappraise our service 
programs in the light of changed world conditions, and to recognize 
there are changed strategic requirements that call for corresponding 
changes in the pattern of the military budget. 

This suggestion does not necessarily imply a need for increased 
total budgets. It does suggest the need to determine how much is 
enough in all categories of our military forces and then to adjust the 
budget to these determinations. 


EXCESS OF STRATEGIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. You made reference to some programs overfunded. 
Will you be specific with respect to those ? 

General Taytor. I am expressing my personal views. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. 

General Taytor. ] assure you many qualified experts do not agree 
with me. I consider that we have an excess number of strategic 
weapons and weapon systems in the atomic retaliatory force. 

Mr. Manon. For example. 

General Taytor. I refer to the aggregate of bombers of the Air 
Force, of the Navy, and of our oversea commands and our allies; of 
the ICBM’s and the IRBM’s that are coming along in the hands of 
the Air Force. I see in the future the POLAR IS system, a very 
promising system, coming forward. When I add together all those 
vehicles capable of delivering the atomic retaliatory attac Ak, in my 
judgment the aggregate is excessive to the requirements. 

Mr. Manion. It is overwhelming. It is more than sufficient ? 

General Taynor. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very interesting idea. That is not the first 
time we have heard it expressed. Could you give us a little more 
guidance on how you came to this conclusion / 

General Taynor. I will. 

I started out in life as an engineer and I have the natural impulse 
to try to get an engineering basis for requirements. We are obliged 
to do that in justifying our Army requirements. We have not done 
so in certain areas where two or more services make a simultaneous 
contribution. 

For example, the atomic retaliatory forces contain contributions of 
the Air Force and the Navy. It is very seldom we put together what 
the two services have and look at the aggregate. The question is how 
to determine requirements. I would say that it is possible to establish 
the fact that “x” targets successfully attacked with “y” megatons, is 
equivalent to the destruction of the enemy. That kin’ of determina- 
tion can be done. Then, having determined the bombs required on 
target, you can calculate all the possible losses due to enemy action, 
aborts, ineffectiveness of the weapons, and so forth, and determine 
how many delivery vehicles are required. When such a computation 
is made, you end up, in my book, not with thousands, but with hun- 
dreds of vehicles as a requirement. We presently have thousands. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not see any necessity, after 
allowing for all contingencies, for killing your opponent more than 
one time? 

General Tayror. As an engineer I would determine what is the 
theoretical requirement and then put in a factor of safety—38, 4, 5, 
10 times—whatever the best judgment of our people indicated. I 
would know then; I would have a rational basis for the requirement. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the best statement that I have heard here in 
100 years. The only thing wrong with the statement is that I did 
not make it. 

Mr. Manon. We propose to knock down the approaching bombers 
or missiles of the opponent. In your calculations are you sufficiently 
liberal in giving the opponent credit for knocking down a very con- 
siderable portion of ours ? 

General Taytor. I certainly am. I would never be niggardly in 
my computations, but I would have a computation to provide a basis 
for the requirement. 

Mr. Manon. Have you thoroughly considered these statements you 
have made, and are you satisfied in your own mind and morally cer- 
tain in your personal opinion that we are overdoing the strategic 
strike prograin / 

General Tayntor. Yes. I have studied this matter for 314 years 
and that is my considered opinion. 


DISAGREEMENT OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. I have not had as much confidence as I should in the 
Joint Chiefs as an organization. I am always afraid every service 
is trying to get everything that it can, and I am always worried about 
the effectiveness of the planning in the Joint Chiefs because of all 
these elements. 

Why do not the Joint Chiefs agree with you? You are one of them. 

General Taytor. Iam afraid that I have not been persuasive enough. 
It has not been from a lack of effort. 

Mr. Forp. Have they given you, as a member, ample opportunity 
to express this view ? 

General Taytor. Oh, yes; over and over again. 

Mr. Manon. And they rebut it with arguments that are stronger 
than your arguments? 

General Taytor. I should not give the arguments. The proponents 
on the other side should give them themselves. 

Mr. Manon. What is your impression of their arguments? 

General Taytor. That there are so many incalculable factors that 
you can never overinsure in this field. That is probably an over- 
simplification of the argument, but it adds up to about that. 

_ Mr. Manon. I can understand that would be the popular view, and 
itis the popular view, I think. It is also the military view apparently. 

General Taytor. I think you should ask each individual Chief be- 
cause their points of view vary somewhat. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Did I understand you to say your background is 
that of an engineer ? ; 

General Taytor. Yes. I am a very poor one. I reformed early in 
life and became an artilleryman. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is not the evaluation process of an engineer with 
your background ultimately a matter of cause and effect ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think the question propounded by my chairman is 
upon the premise expressed by the disagreement within the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff more than anything else. 

General Taytor. I would not say that is a bad thing. We have and 
should have a difference of minds and a difference in points of view, 

Mr. Suepprarp. I am completely in accord with your assumption 
and your ability to evaluate, and I regret others do not have the same 
thought. 

Mr. Manon. U pon whom can we rely? There is no one to whom 
the Congress can turn with complete assurance that we can get the 
right story. We do not have our own Chief of Staff and advisory 
group, so how are we to know? Somehow or other the Joint C ‘hiefs 
of Staff, in my opinion, have not been able to function very effectively, 
though they are always good men. 

General ‘Tayror. You pose a very fundamental problem in con- 
trolling the military forces in a democracy, Mr. Chairman, a problem 
about which the experts in these very tough fields are bound to dis- 
agree. Inevitably civilian authority must decide these military things 
when the experts disagree. That is hard for civilian authority, but we 
run our judiciary upon the same basis. The judge decides many judi- 
cial questions in which he is not an expert. It is unhappily the case 
that the Secretary of Defense has some very hard decisions to make 
when the Joint Chiefs disagree and the Congress has a comparable 
problem of understanding the same diversities of view and reaching 
a conclusion as to where the right lies. 

Mr. Manon. The Secretary of Defense has decided against the 
viewpoint you have presented with respect to the current budget; is 
that not correct ? 

General Taytor. That is correct in the sense that there has been no 
cutbac k or readjustment of the fiscal emphasis on military programs 
in this budget from that of former budgets of recent years. 

Mr. Manon. It has been argued that we could acquire, with proper 
unification, and proper planning, and the elimination of unnecessary 
duplication—agreeing some duplication is necessary—adequate na- 
tional defense for several billion less than we are paying. Do you 
agree to that ? 

General Taytor. I would at least say within the overall total of 
this budget which I am supporting, I think an adequate defense can 
be maintained. 





FUTURE USE OF MANNED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. You would to some extent operate on the basis that 
we have in being, or in the plans, excess strategic striking power. 
Where are some other possible weaknesses ? 

General Taytor. I think that we have been slow in cutting back 
on fighter interceptor aircraft. We are depending, or have been de- 
pending too long, on manned aircraft as a general thing. I am not 

saying that there is no utility in them at this time, but looking down 
the road I would say that we are getting out of the business of 
manned aircraft too slowly. I think in continental air defense that 
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the concept of area defense in great depth, calling for long-range 
interceptor type missiles, has not. been proved feasible, i in my jude- 
ment, either technically or economically. It may turnout differently 
as we go down the road, but I am not convinced now. 
Mr. Manon. Are you speaking of the BOMAKRC system ? 
General Taytor. The BOMARC-SAGE-interceptor type of de- 
fense over large areas. 


“AREA” TYPE OF AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. This area defense idea was theoretically interesting, 
but has not been established as feasible, in your mind ? 

General Taytor. That is correct, and moneywise it runs up a star- 
tling bill. 

Mr. Manon. Into billions? 

General Taytor. A tremendous bill. 

Mr. Manon. Would you take the awesome responsibility of deem- 
phasizing that part of the program in a marked way ? 

General Taytor. I would first be sure, as I I indicated in my initial 
statement, that the heart of America is amply protected by dense 
defenses and what is left over I would use to push out the defense in 
depth as far as the resources would permit. 

Mr. Manon. Would you put your reliance tor more certain security 
on the more or less so-called point defense idea 

General Taytor. Yes; but meaning large a an and strategic com- 
plexes. 

Mr. Manon. I understand what you mean. 


EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION BILL 


What has been the effect, insofar as you know, of the reorganiza- 
tion bill of last year? Has it been put into operation, and what is 
your general view of it so far? I am afraid not very much has 
happened. 

General Taytor. I will speak only in the JCS area in which I am 
competent. We have completed the reorganization of the Joint 
Staff which was the most important single step in that area directed 
by the Reorganization Act. We now have a so-called J staff to which 
all services contribute. This staff agency supports the Joint Chiefs 
and in turn the Secretary. We have also alined the overseas com- 
mands, with the unified and specified commanders, under their new 
command relationship, reporting to the Secretary of Defense through 
the Joint Chiefs. Those are the two largest areas in which changes 
have been made. Iwould not say we have had enough experience 
yet to comment critically on what the outcome has been, but I am 
encouraged by what I have seen. 

Mr. Manon. Has there been a little timidity in really going all out 
in implementing the Reorganization Act? 

General Taytor. Not from my observation: no, sir. We have had 
some delays in the Joint Staff, but they have been purely administra- 
tive—finding officers and moving people ar ‘ound. 

Mr. Manion. Do you think we are going to get a better defense 
organization by reason of this change in the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Tayror. Y es; I have great confidence i in that. 
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Mr. Manon. What will be the major benefit ? 

General Taytor. The major benefit is the fact that now, and hence- 
forth, we have a military command post ready for global war any 
time around the clock. We never had such an organization before, 
I would say as a-staff organization the present setup looks like a 
more effective way of getting integrated joint plans than the former 
organization. 

Mr. Manon. I go back to other weaknesses in our setup and in our 
plans as seen by you personally, General. 

General Taytor. As a general statement, Mr. Chairman, I think 
that our weakness is in not determining standards of sufficiency— 
how much is enough for the atomic retaliatory force, for air defense, 
for limited warfare forces, for strategic airlift and sealift, for Re- 
serve-type forces—all of those categories to which several services 
contribute. We never look at the problem horizontally and deter- 
mine whether each function is properly supported by the appropriate 
forces of all contributing services. 

Mr. Manon. Will the Reorganization Act of last year help us 
along that line? 

General Taytor. I do not think it will help or hinder. Rather, 
it would require a changed approach to budgetmaking and toward 
the examination of our forces such as that which this committee, 
for example, makes each year. 

Mr. Manon. Will not the strengthening of the Joint Chiefs have 
considerable impact on future planning? 

General Tayror. It should facilitate better joint planning. It 
would take another year or two, I would say, to verify whether 
experience justifies that statement, but I am hopeful. 

Mr. Frioop. Mr, Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 
This is very important, I think. T am concerned about this. I have 
the impression, General and Mr. Secretary, that, unfortunately, the 
Secretary of Defense or the people who think that way have the idea 
that by this act we passed last year the Secretary of Defense has 
acquired all of the elements inherent in the separate three Secretaries. 
That is not true. I think he thinks so. When I say “he,” I do not 
mean him personally, but the group of people who do that kind of 
thinking have the impression that what we meant last year in this 
Reorganization Act was that the Secretary of Defense inherited by 
that law all of the elements inherent in each separate Secretary, and 
that is not true at all. It is dangerous. 

Do you have that impression ? 

Mr. Manon. Have you any comment with regard to that? 

Secretary Brucker. I think the people do have the feeling tha 
the Reorganization Act went so far as to settle a lot of problems 
which it does not even approach. I have the feeling that a large 
number of people sit back now and think that everything is done 
and the thing is in good shape and that it will automatically take 
care of itself. I do not share that opinion, of course. 

Mr. Manon. It has not eliminated service rivalry very much, has it? 

Secretary Brucker. As far as rivalries are concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think that was greatly overplayed. I am sure that other 
people who are knowledgeable share that philosophy. The rivalries 
come about and they are . built into the institution and are naturally 
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so, because each service, with a reasonably given amount of money to 
be spent and alloc: ated, is desirous that its share, what it deems is 
necessary for its service, be allocated to it. But, as long as each 
year’s budget is a hor izontal prolongation of what has oc ‘curred in 
the past and the status quo continues, as General Taylor has well 
pointed out, it simply starts where it leaves off, and over a period of 
3 or 4 or 5 years no substantial change occurs. During that time 
great changes have occ urred in the weapons systems, in the needs 
and in the desires of the services. 


NEED FOR INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY BY JOINT CHIEFS 


I am not in any sense saying that the Secretary of Defense is un- 

mindful of this. Heis very mindful of it. He was new last year, and 

this is all a great responsibility to be thrust upon him so soon. But, 
a budget structure and the cycle must somehow or other be conc eived 
whereby the Joint Chiefs of Staff step into this thing and take their 
responsibility, because the Secretary of Defense is a civilian, as I 
am. I rely upon General Taylor for advice and he is an expert. 
There is none better in the world. The Secretary of Defense ought to 
have the right to say the same thing about the advice he gets or, if he 
gets a divided opinion, he ought to have the opportunity to hear both 
sides of the problem. 

It is not always the number in quantity which determines the right. 
Sometimes one man may be right about this business and the rest may 
be wrong. It may be perpetu: ated year after year to the time when 
it is pretty late when the one man’s rightness is recognized. 

So I am just adding, in response to your question, that those are all 
things that I think should be considered. I am very serious when I 
say what I do. I have the highest regard for the individuals who 
are members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I would not respond 
this way if it were not that you asked me to be frank and asked the 
question. 

I think that as a corporate group, they ought to sit right up to this 
problem and keep their heels and feet to the fire until they settle some 
of these controversial issues and help the Secretary of Defense more 
than I think they do. 

Mr. Manon. That is the trouble. They are not helping Congress 
and they are not helping the Secretary of/Defense, and the American 
people are out on a limb insofar as knowing what to do and to think 
about these problems. The solution to these problems does not come 

asily, of course, and I have the feeling, which has been confirmed by 
the testimony here this morning, that the Joint Chiefs have not faced 
up to this situation. They have not kept their feet to the fire 
until they came to a decision as to the standards of sufficiency which 
should govern the size and composition of our defenses. 

General Taytor. May I say just a word in defense of this body to 
which I belong. I might say I have a warm personal feeling for all 
the members. They are good friends of mine. 

Mr. Manion. So do we. 

General Taytor. I think it is a mistake to judge effectiveness by 
unanimity of opinion, for reasons I have alluded to before. I think 
these fundamental questions must be brought out, the pros and cons, 
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and a rigorous analysis made so any broadminded and intelligent man 
at the level of the Secretary of Defense can see where the right course 
of action lies. 

In other words, many times it is not unanimity of opinion but 
rather a clear, accurate definition of the issue which is the greatest 
contribution the Chiefs can make. 

Secretary Brucker. Some day, Mr. Chairman, the fact that Gen- 
eral Taylor has dissented will be apprec iated by the American people, 

Mr. Fioop. Hear, hear. 


NEED FOR REVIEW ON FUNCTIONAL RATHER THAN SERVICE BASIS 


Mr. Manon. I would say we hope not, but we probably are afraid 
so. I think that is understood. We hope we are going in the right di- 
rection, but we cannot help but have very grave ‘doubt. 

As to the sufficiency of our planning, we have discussed the strategic 
attack capability and the defense capability from the standpoint “of 
so-called area defense. Are there other areas in which you think we 
may have been inaccurate ? 

General Taytor. I do not like, in my own testimony, to point a 
finger only at forces provided by the Air Force and Navy. I say all 
the forces, including those of the Army, should be looked at very 
rigorously from the point of view of sufficiency or excessiveness. I 
would consider the strategic reserves of the Air Force, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps, which represent our forces for limited 
war and decide: Are they sufficient, are they excessive? Then the 
next category of forces would be those necessary for strategic sea and 
air movement, to include the antisubmarine warfare forces of the 
Navy. Here again we would have to determine: Do we have the 
proper forces to keep the sealanes open in general war and to pro- 
vide rapid strategic movement of military forces in general or limited 
war? 

Finally, we should look at our civilian reserve force structure. Is 
it logical? Does it support the mobilization requirements? Have 
the National Guard and the Reserve units of all services a legitimate 
and necessary role to play ? 

Mr. Manon. Have we done that ? 

General Taytor. We generally do it, sir, vertically, as I have indi- 
cated before. For example, we look at the Army components right 
down the list, but we do not look across horizontally the contribution 
made by the other services to the same functions. Hence, I come to 
you as Chief of Staff of the Army and defend an Army need be- 
cause I see the Army picture clearly. But our method of doing busi- 
ness, setting up the budget in three vertical service columns pr revents 
this horizontal look at functions, and matching those functions with 
the forces which will be available in all three services. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate the idea which you have just 
expressed ? 

General Taytor. What I am undertaking to say, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the meaningful way of looking at our armed services, the fight- 
ing forces of all three services, is not to look first at the Army from 
top to bottom, then the Navy, then the Air Force; but rather, is to 
consider the military functions which the various components of these 
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services must perform. I would list about five or six of those functions 
for which we must provide forces. 

The first category is the air atomic retaliatory force. If you listed 
the forces in this category, you would have SAC as the biggest com- 
onent. Then you would have a naval element represented by the 
ars bombers of the carriers. Later you would have the Navy 
POLARIS submarine forces. You will have a small Army contribu- 
tion represented by our REDSTONE missiles and later by our 
PERSHING missiles. This first category is largely contributed by 
the Air Force and Navy. 

The second category of forces you would look at would be con- 
tinental air defense forces. There you would go out and see what 
General Partridge at Colorado Springs, NORAD, has and what 
he needs. He needs at the present time an Air Force contribution of 
aircraft. He needs an Army contribution of surface-to-air missiles. 
You would look at what the Navy can provide around some of our 
ports. That is the next category which needs to be looked at from 
the viewpoint of requirements and sufficiency. 

Third, you would look at our overseas deployments, which are a 
part of our general war deterrent force, and see if we are making 
an ample contribution in Europe, if we are making an ample con- 
tribution in the Far East, to hold firmly those key strategic areas. 

Fourth, you would look at the general strategic reserve forces. 
What do we have free, uncommitted, ready for an emergency? Gen- 
erally those forces are the divisions of the Army and the Marines in 
the United States, some of the tactical air forces, some of the naval 
carrier forces, and particularly the strategic air and sealift. Is that 
force or that group of forces sufficient (1) to move rapidly into a gen- 
eral war to reinforce our deployments overseas or (2) to react in 
time in a limited war situation which might arise anyplace? It cer- 
tainly should be looked at carefully, particularly the strategic airlift 
provided by the Air Force. Of course, the Army is tremendously 
interested in that component. 

Fifth, I would look at the question of the security of the sealanes 
and air communications. The most important aspect there is the 
Navy’s antisubmarine warfare problem, a very tough one. 

The final category of operational forces would be our reserves. 
What happens after M-day? Do we have enough reserves in terms of 
trained manpower and units? Do we have the individuals to replace 
the casualties? Do we have the supplies to maintain combat? In 
other words, how does our mobilization base and reserve strength 
stack up against our requirements ? 

The tome question in all cases is to decide how much is enough. 
What are we shooting for? What is the level which is our objec- 
tive? Having once determined that, it becomes pretty much a tech- 
nical, semimechanical procedure for the military experts to translate 
objectives into divisions, planes, aircraft carriers, submarines, and the 
like. What I have described is the procedure as I see it, for develop- 
ing a rational basis for the forces required by all the services. 

Mr. Manon. How could that be brought to bear? Do we need any 
legislation or reorganization to do that? Why can that not be done? 

General Taytor. Within our own walls many of us in the Depart- 
ment of the Army and elsewhere feel this kind of procedure is some- 
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thing we should phase into. It is not easy and it would call for many 
administrative and budgetary changes T would say a committee of 
this sort, however, would be t horoughly justified in asking for a 
breakout of forces in the format described to get some concept of w hat 
the 1960 budget would do for these six categories of joint forces 
rather than viewing each service vertically. 

Here the Army is before you talking Army business. You will soon 
have the Navy and the Air Force come along. Rather, I would vis- 
ualize a presentation to you of a composite of the contribution of all 
three services. 

Mr. Manon. In this sort of evaluation, you would say we want to 
deliver so much destruction in so many packages on the potential 
enemy. Shall we do it all or in part with the POLARIS submarine! 
Shall we do it with the medium bomber or the heavy bomber, or shall 
we do it with missiles ¢ 

General Taytor. That is part of the second step, sir, the first step 
being to decide how many bombs or warheads on target are necessary 
to get that level of destruction we feel we must have. Then after 
that, we have to go back and decide how to get them there. 

Mr. Manon. How to get them there and what your wastage or loss 
would be. 

General Taytor. That is right. 


NEED FOR NEW AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. You have made some reference to the bomber pro- 
gram. Do you think it wise at this time for the Congress to provide 
funds for an additional supercarrier ¢ 

General Tayzor. That requirement was never considered by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I would say that my personal opinion is that 
we have an ample number of carriers. However, I have not had the 
benefit of all the arguments pro and con which influenced this 
decision. 

Mr. Manon. We discussed just yesterday the great number of lim- 
ited wars. You are aware that a majestic carrier on the sea is a 
show of power. It is a weapon of war and the weapon of diplomacy. 
The point is, you think probably we have a sufficient number ¢ 

General Taytor. I certainly would not derogate from the impor- 
tance of the carrier. It makes both a general war contribution anda 
limited war contribution. However, if you add up the numbers 
available to the Navy, it is very substantial. I am always reminded 
that in Korea, which was a large limited war, we never had nor 
needed more than four carriers on station. 


ICBM THREAT 


Mr. Manon. The question arises with us as to what the facts are 
with respect to the threat which confronts us. In connection witli 
this threat, how do you personally evaluate the ICBM threat ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Manon. I have wandered from the point that I was trying to 
get to. What do you think about the effectiveness of our intelligence? 
What do we really know? We shall have Allen Dulles, the ate 
of Intelligence, before us. We have had a briefing by Genera 
Twining, which had been well prepared. Of course, you have tell 
gence officials in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. What do 
we really know about the cs apability of the opponent ? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. General, I have great admiration for you. I have 
watched you for a long time. Your views are always helpful. They 
are even more helpful because you always are willing, it seems to me, to 
be true to yourself and to us in giving us your individual opinions 
when we insist upon them. 

General Tayztor. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, and thank you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, for your helpfulness. I shall now release the witnesses to Mr. 
Sheppard. 

NEED FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Suerparp. I shall not take much time with you gentlemen 
because I have read your statements and feel that I can get many 
of the responses by listening to the interrogations of my colleagues. 

I was very much interested in the statement of General Taylor, 
in evaluating the concept of military posture and requirements on the 
premise he presented, which I think is a very basic one. I personally 


feel it is rather unfortunate that we have not approached our evalua- 
tion upon that premise through the proper channels. 

Then there comes another contributing factor insofar as I am 
concerned, which I have not had answered to my satisfaction, which 
has to do with much of the functional policy of the respective military 
branches. In other words, without being personally critical, which 
I have no desire to be at the moment, I often wonder, even after you 
have made up your mind as to procedur es, how you can be so successful 
as you are in getting things done. 

My reason for taking that position is premised upon the following: 
I would obviously feel that—Mr. Secretary Brucker, I will use you 
for the moment as an example because you are here—once you are 
selected to function as Secretary of the Army, those who make the 
selection make it upon the premise of responsibility, intelligence, 
and adaptability to the position and the exercise of executive author ity 
which is vested in you. I feel that that would be the premise upon 
which your appointment had been made. 

I also feel that the same conclusion would apply to the Secretary 
of the Air Force and the Secretary of the Navy. Having selected you 
gentlemen to function in secretarial apacities, I find myself in a very 
difficult position to understand why it is necessary to have another 
layer of secretaries breathing down your back on rereviews and 
detracting from effectiveness of the executive function. 
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Perhaps you in your position can explain this so I will get an educa- 
tion as to the adaptability of the present system. If you care to com- 
ment on that, I would be very happy to listen to you. I do not want 
to embarrass you. That is not my intention. I am very seriously 
involved in this question and ] would like to have it resolved by 
someone. So far, Mr. Secretary, I have not had it resolved to my 
satisfaction. So I would be very much interested in any comment 
you might care to make on that subject. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Sheppard, the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense are in the area of the Secretary of Defense vis-a-vis the serv- 
ice Secretaries. You understand that I would approach an answer 
to this—— 

Mr. Suepparp. Very carefully. 

Secretary Brucker. Very carefully because I am involved in this 
and so are my colleagues in the other two services, Secretary Gates 
and Secretary Douglas. 

The theory on which the Defense Department proceeds in having 
the number of Assistant Secretaries and the division of work is that 
they will oversee the functions and divide them vertically so they 
will go through the services vertically with functions. I do not say 
that I either sponsor it or otherwise, but the theory is that if they 
will apply themselves to the function of logistics or health or what- 
ever it is, they will bring about a degree of unification or uniformity, 
whichever you choose to call it, in that particular field by their ex- 
perience and the continuity of it and the fact that they represent the 
Secretary of Defense with the high-level authority which is given to 
them to get things done and moved. 

That is the reason which is given. I do not want to say that I am 
a good exponent of stating it, but that is the way in which it is given, 

Mr. Suepparp. I understand your response and the manner in which 
you have approached presenting your response, and I respect your 
position. 

IT ask vou this question: Do you apply the same theory in your execu- 
tive capacity as the Secretary of the Army as that applied in the 
Office of Secretary of Defense, in having these checkmates, one upon 
the other, in your particular Department ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; we do not do that. We place our Assist- 
ant Secretaries as the alter ego of the Secretary of the Army, to have 
a broad look at the whole field. We hold them responsible for it in 
their fields. It is a responsibility which flows directly to me. If 
they do the job well, they have unlimited authority. We give them 
that authority and clothe them with the authority, so their respon- 
sibility is great. 

Let us take Secretary Higgins, for instance. Over the period of 
the last 4 or 5 years now, he has had to do with the field of logistics, 
in which he has superior judgment, having brought with him to that 
field years of manufacturing experience, “and so on. His opposite 
number in the Department of Defense org anization supervises or 
goes into the function of the logistics of our service and the other 
services. As for Secretary Higgins and myself, I give him the broad- 
est authority so it will meet the responsibility that he has to have 
from day to day, and then I leave that entirely in his hands with such 
supervision, of course, as I see fit to give on the major problems. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You have been in your position long enough, I 
think, to answer the following question: Do you not find that by 
vesting authority in those whom you select to function in executive 
positions under your jurisdiction, they have a capacity to expedite 
and do expedite the problems of administering the program to greater 
advantage than if you had another layer on top of them—in other 
words, between them and yourself? I assume that is your conclusion 
or else you would have the ‘second or third layer. 

Secretary Brucker. It is my conclusion, Mr. Sheppard, that I do 
not want any other layer. I want the responsibility single and direct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you find from an operational point of view that 
this is a consistent procedure: The fewer people you have in decision- 
making status, the better off you are? 

Secretary Brucker. I find the fewer people we have and the more 
concentrated the authority is in the people who do it, the better the 
executive job is done, provided, of course, you have good, competent 
people. 

Mr. Srepparp. That, of course, is your responsibility in the first 
place. If you select people who are incompetent, that is just your 
bad judgment, whether in a military concept or any other concept. 

Secretary Brucker. But if they are good, competent people, as they 
should be to work for the United States Government, then the fewer 
layers, the better, as far as our authority is concerned within the 
Army. 

T do not want, of course, to reflect in the slightest degree on the 
Secretary of Defense, and I know that is implicit in your question. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I understand that. It is not my desire to have you 
do that at all. I will say frankly I am capable of reaching my own 
conclusions. I wanted to get your reaction on the general principle 
of executive organization in order to see whether my feeling was 
correct from the operational concept which you applied. I intend 

to apply the same interrogation to other Sec retaries when they appear. 

I think one of the glaring things which brought this to my atten- 
tion so forcibly is the fact that a very important issue was actually 
stymied for 6 months because of the excessive review which was ap- 
plied to it, when in fact the same people who handled it in the first 
place had the right answer. I was rather nonplused at seeing things 
gummed up, if I may use the phraseology of the street, by what I 
regard as retardation for the purposes of oe ising the prerogatives 
of position. That is my personal reaction. I do not say anybody 
else agrees with me, but I reserve the right to have my own opinion. 

That is all. 

Mr. Sikes. 


BUDGET SUBMITTED TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, you stated that the overall budget first 
prepared by the Department of the Army was about $12.5 billion, 
plus a billion for ZEUS. Did you in fact submit that initial estimate 
to the Secretary of Defense to be a part of the budget which is now 
before us, or did you submit a lesser amount to the Secret: ary of 
Defense ? 

Secretary Brucker. We submitted a lesser amount. 
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Mr. Sixes. Were you limited in the amounts which you were al- 
lowed to submit for initial consideration to the Secretary of Defense! 
Secretary Brucker. Only in this sense, the word “limited.” We 
were given guidelines as to what 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean by guidelines? 

Secretary Bruckrr. We were given a guide figure or a guide state- 
ment as to how to prepare the budget. 

Mr. Srxes. Were you told in those guidelines the amount that the 
Army would be expected to request ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, we were. 

Mr. Stxes. What was that amount? Can you tell us? 

Secretary Brucker. That amount was the amount of the 1959 ex- 
penditures plus nine-fortieths or 22 percent, which was the Army’s 
proportional share, of $500 iitiaas, In addition to the figure result- 
ing from the 1959 expenditures plus 22 percent of $500. million, we 
could, if we desired, submit all or any part of another $500 million 
by way of a request which was called—I think the B budget. 

General Travs. It was referred to as the B budget. 

Secretary Brucker. It was referred to as the B budget, the letter 
“5.” 

Mr. Snrxes. Then the $12.5 billion for the Army plus a billion for 
ZEUS was in effect meaningless, in that you had to prepare another 
budget estimate based on the 1959 budget with some additions due to 
increased costs to be submitted for inclusion in the budget now before 
us. Is that statement right or not? 

Secretary Brucker. It was not meaningless to us. It may have 
been considered not the correct procedure to follow, but it was not 
meaningless to us because we went ahead with the preparation of 
what we called our objective budget, which was the one which has 
been referred to here. That was done in addition. 

Mr. Srxes. But the $12.5 billion plus $1 billion for ZEUS was not 
the budget estimate actually considered by the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Brucker. It was not the one that I officially presented, 
that is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Were the additional items which were contained in the 
larger budget ever considered or made known to the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

Secretary Brucker. To the Secretary or to the Deputy Secretary. 
He is his alter ego. The overall areas and the requests were presented 
to one or the other of them or to their assistants, the Director of Mis- 
siles and others, but 

Mr. Suxrs. To what extent were you allowed to present your case 
for the larger budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. We, from time to time, presented the matter 
to the Deputy Secretary of Defense during the month of October, and 
when the Secretary returned in the first w veek i in November, from that 
time on, to the Secretary and the Deputy. In the meantime we had also 
presented our missiles part to the Missile Director, Mr. Holaday, and 
we had, of course, submitted other portions or discussed other por- 
tions with the Comptroller, Mr. McNeil and others who were in the 
budgetmaking procedure. There were perhaps some others that we 
discussed it with from time to time duri ing that interval. 
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Mr. Sixes. Am I to gather that primarily the budget actually sub- 
mitted by you for inclusion in the current budget is a continuation 
of the same programs and activities that were contained in the 1959 
budget at approximately the same levels? 

Secretary Brucker. Substantially it is the same as the previous 
one, with such alterations or variations as you can see from charts 
here. 

Mr. Stxes. Did the presentations which you made to the Deputy 
Secretary result in changes in the budget you actually submitted? In 
other words, were the additional requests that you made to the Deputy 
Secretary in any measure included in the budget you now have / 

Secretary Brucker. I will not say that-in any case, but I am not 
conscious now of any cases or instances in which it was included. 


ROLE OF CHIEF OF STAFF IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Stxes. General Taylor, will you comment generally on the part 
that you played, if any, in the formulation of this 1960 budget, bear- 
ing in mind the questions I have directed to the Secretary ? 

General Tayror. As Chief of Staff, sir, I am responsible to the Seec- 
retary for the work of the Army Staff in preparing the budget. It was 
my original recommendation to the Secretary to set the objective figure 
of $12.5 billion and a 925,000-man Army. When the guidelines were 
received, they were passed from the Secretary to my office for dissem- 
ination to the staff. So the actual formulation of the budget was un- 
der my overall supervision. The specific work, of course, is done by 
(ieneral Traub and General Lawton, the Budget Officer and the 
Comptroller. 

Mr. Stxes. Were you invited to discuss the proposals for additional 
amounts or expanded programs at a level higher than that of the 
Secretary of the Army ? 

General Taytor. Yes. The Secretary and I appeared, on May 28, 
to present to the Secretary of Defense where the Army was going or 
wanted to go in the period through about 1962. That was our first 
occasion to lay out what we refer to as our objectives, 

Mr. Stxes. Did you have an opportunity after the guideline or limi- 
tation was established, to rebut that limitation at a level higher than 
the Secretary of the Army ? 

General Taytor. Once the guidelines had been set, I felt that our 
previous discussions had made clear the Army position, so Laccepted 
the guidelines as fixed and prepared the budget under that direction. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you wish to add anything further to the answers 
Which already have been given by Secretary Brucker to the general 
budget discussion he and I have engaged in? 

General Taytor. No, sir, except to make clear that there was no 
formal budget submitted on the basis of $12.5 billion, but rather, the 
overall objectives which would justify a budget of that size. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe it is clear that a limitation or guidelines, 
which amount to a limitation, were received by the Department of the 
Army from the Secretary of Defense, and within those guidelines 
the amount of money available more or less prescribed the continua- 
tion of programs on about the same general level. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL VERSUS LIMITED WARS 


Mr. Sixes. Would you, General Taylor, clarify for the committee 
what the Army considers to be a general war and what is a limited 
war ? 

General Tayzor. In the accepted language or jargon, if you will, 
of our military circles, a general war is a war in which the United 
States and the Soviet Union are direct participants, and by impli- 
cation atomic weapons are used freely from the outset. A limited 
war is anything short of that, a simple statement being perhaps that 
it is a military conflict in which our survival is not at stake and in 
which we are not in direct contact with the Russian forces. 

Mr. Srxes. You have stated if war occurs, limited war is the most 
likely. You have stated that the Army must be prepared to fight 
limited war. Do you believe that Army forces could enter into a 
limited war against an aggressor and win that limited war without 
expanding the war into a general war? 

General Tayror. It is very hard to answer categorically because 
obviously the situation will be very tense whenever any form of hos- 
tility breaks out. The possibility of an expansion cannot be ignored. 
However, I am impressed with the fact that the strong nations of the 
world are thoroughly aware of the disastrous implications of atomic 
war and that every country in Europe and the United States will 
make every effort to confine the conflict and keep it local. Whether 
they would be successful or not. only history would determine. 

Mr. Srxes. If the Soviets and our allies should, with their knowl- 
edge of America’s military strength, believe that the United States 
forces, because of limitations of equipment or transportability or 
other limitations, are not capable of fighting effectively a limited 
war of any magnitude, what do you think the consequences would 
be for this country ? 

General Taytor. I think weakness of any sort, or in the context 
which you mention, is an invitation to aggression. I would say the 
danger of local aggression increases in direct proportion to our de- 
cline in limited war capability. Visible strength in this field and 
ability to respond quickly should certainly be a deterrent to limited 
war and limited aggression. 


ARMY’S LIMITED-WAR CAPABILITIES 


Mr, Sixes. Are you satisfied with the Army’s capability to fight 
a limited war at any place in the world at this time or in the period 
of the 1960 budget ? 

General Taytor. I am never satisfied, Mr. Sikes, as you can imagine. 
If I were satisfied with the condition of the Army, I should be 
relieved. We should have a better Army and I would hope we 
will have one. All I can say is that we leave no stone unturned with 
our resources to be ready for general war or limited war any place 
in the world. ; 

Mr. Sixes. Let me state it this way: Has the Army’s capability for 
limited war been reduced by the 1959 budget and by the strength 
reductions which are about to be imposed under the 1959 budget? 

General Taytor. The most obvious impact of the 1959 budget is 
the loss of one division, a slice of the Strategic Army Corps. In ‘other 
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words, about 25 percent of our top priority force available for prompt 
reaction will be eliminated. 

Mr. Sixes. Has the capability for limited war, therefore, in your 
opinion, been reduced under the budget and limitations of the fiscal 
1959 program ? 

General Tayior. There has been the reduction which I have indi- 
cated. 

Mr. Srxes. Will there be a further retardation 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, are you asking about the 1959 budget? 

Mr. Srxes. I am asking about 1959. I am coming to 1960. 

Will there be a further retardation under the 1960 program as now 
submitted to us, or do you think there will be still left full effectiveness 
for limited war under the 1960 program ? 

General Tayror. I would say numberswise the 1960 budget will 
allow us to retain the same limited war forces at essentially the same 
level of capability as in 1959. In other words, it is a level-off very 
largely. 

Mr. Srxes. You are speaking of forces. We must also consider 
this matter from the standpoint of equipment and transportability. 
Will you expand your answer to include those for both 1959 and 1960. 

General Taytor. I am speaking of 1960 now. I pointed out in 
my prepared statement that we are receiving $1.19 billion of procure- 
ment money to offset an estimated wearout or obsolescence of equip- 
ment of $1.4 billion. So we are obviously not making progress in 
the modernization field. That does not mean that we will not buy 
some new equipment, but in terms of meeting the so-called 5-year 
modernization program, we cannot do that under the 1960 budget. 

Mr. Latrp. Does that apply to 1959 and 1960 budgets ? 

General Taytor. It does. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will stand adjourned until 
1:30 this afternoon. 





AFTERNOON SESSION 
ADEQUACY OF 14-DIVISION ARMY 


Mr. Rizey. Mr. Sikes will resume. 

Mr. Srxes. General Taylor, do you consider that the 14-division 
Army which we are scheduled to have will be as effective either 
for general war or limited war as a 15-division Army ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Could it be made as effective as the 15-division Army 

by higher training and by more modern equipment ? 
_ General Taytor. Certainly I would not concede that we are leav- 
ing any stone unturned in the training field. All we know we put 
into the training of these divisions. Improvement and moderni- 
zation of equipment definitely would increase the combat effective- 
ness of any force. 

Mr. Srxrs. Does the limitation to a 14-division Army include 
with it the funds with which to improve your equipment ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. Mr. Flood has brought out in his ques- 
tions the procurement situation with which we are faced. 
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Mr. Srkes. So conceivably by more equipment and more modern 
equipment, a 14-division Army in 1960 could be as effective as a 15- 
division Army. But the fact is that the lack of that modern equip- 
ment will make it impossible for this 14-division Army to be as effec- 
tive asa 15-division Army. 

General Taytor, ‘That is certainly true to a degree, but I am sure 
you are aware, Mr. Sikes, that the re is a point where we can overstate 
the ability of equipment to re place m: anpower. Because of our world- 
wide commitments, we must have “warm bodies,” so to speak, in many 
parts of the world, and Sialivamed ‘will never replace the need for 
personnel in many situations. 

Mr. Sixes. Your feeling, then, is that a 15-division Army should 
be maintained to meet our present world commitments regardless of 
the equipment that is available. 

General-Tayior. That would be consistent with my original recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask, Secretary Brucker, wh: - you recom- 
mend personally, not officially, as the strength of the Army for the 
current and the next fiscal year, for 1959 and for 1960. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Sikes, I am sure you understand when I 
say this or in whatever I do say that I respond exactly and precisely 
to your question, and not in any sense a solicitation here, a CRUSE 
I feel that it would be improper to do that, but I am very glad to 
answer your question personally and directly. 

I recommended last year and I recommended this year that there 
be 15 divisions. I did it because I believe that that is the irreducible 
floor or minimum upon which it is safe for the United States Army 
to face the foe or its job. I did it for this reason, and I will explain 
it by mere subtraction and arithmetic. The disposal of five divisions 
in Europe, two in Korea, one in the Pacific reserve, the 25th in Hawaii, 
and excluding the battle groups in Alaska and the Caribbe an, leaves 
in the United States the balance of the forces of the divisions, four and 
three, making seven. The four divisions were the STRAC divisions 
which should be completely ready because I feel that there may be 
more than one temptation or hazard of a war at one time, and I feel 
that we must be able to be air-transportable for both or all of the four 
divisions in STRAC, one right after the other, just as rapidly as we 
can get them out. 

I have made the recommendation on the basis that if one of those 
is taken out, it cuts one-quarter of the cutting edge. While it looks 
as if you are cutting 1 division from 15 to 14, the effect of it is to cut 
7 om 4 to 3 or to eliminate a quarter of the present cutting edge, which 

_ course, In my opinion, a very important thing. 

do not know any problem which has had more discussion, more 
serious thought on my part, and more care on the part of discussions 
with Gener al Tay lor and others who are my advisers on it. I have 
gone back and forth and asked, “Can’t you do with 14 divisions and 
still take out from the noncombat elements even at the expense of 
others? Can’t you possibly do this?” I have had briefings on it. 
They have gone over it backward and forward because of my concern 
about these four divisions in STRAC. STRAC is principally the 
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thing that bothers me. I have come to the conclusion each time I 
have gotten through that I cannot see my way clear to change my mind 
on it. I made my recommendation on that basis last year and this 
year. 

" Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, why can you not have a 15-division Army 
with 870,000 overall strength ? 

Secretary Brucker. That has been answered by General Taylor 
previously, but maybe not in your presence, Mr. Sikes. I think Gen- 
eral Taylor is much better equipped to answer the details of why the 
division is sliced as it is, having headed the team that gave me the 
briefings on it. 

I can say, sir, that I went over these briefings and discussed them 
carefully, item by item, with General Taylor, General Lemnitzer, 
and others on the staff. I went into it with an open mind, endeavoring 
to see whether I was warped on the subject, and I came to the con- 
clusion that if we did a thing of that nature, we would have to impair 
the logistical pipeline across from the Bay ‘of Biscay to the Seventh 
Army, we would have to impair the services of the hospitals and 
other places where we have spaces, that the number of spaces was not 
forthcoming and that the balance as between the combat and support 
elements was not there in case of war. 

Mr. Srxes. Could you maintain 15 divisions with a 900,000 overall 
strength ? 

Secretary Brucker. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Srxes. What is your personal recommendation? Not your 
official recommendation. I know you are committed to support the 
budget, but what is your personal recommendation as the proper 
thing for the Army ? 

Secretary BRUCKER. I made the recommendation of 900,000 as the 
minimum. That is a personal recommendation. As I say to you, 
sir, I am in no position to urge 900,000 or 925,000 or anything else. 
I went along with General Tay lor in the recommendation he made 
for 925,000, but I said that as a retreat position I felt 900,000 was 
the least. 

Mr. Stxes. General Taylor, do you support what Secretary Brucker 
has said to us on division matters and strength matters ? 

General Tayitor. Yes. On the question of 15 divisions and 870,000 
men, experience now proves that it could not possibly be done, because 
we have been overstructured with 15 divisions and a strength of 
900,000 men. That is illustrated by the fact we have had to put 
Koreans in our divisions in Korea and we have been obliged to take 
a battle group out of the 25th Division in Hawaii. Fifteen divisions 
supported by 870,000 men would so extend the structure as to dilute 
our strength in a very dangerous way. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it your personal—not official—belief that 900,000 is 
the minimum safe strength for the Army ? 

General Taytor. I do not like to use that term, sir. I made a 
recommendation for 925,000. That, in my professional judgment as 
I viewed the Army’s problems, a art from the other service problems, 
was what I thought it should be. With the 870,000 now decided, 
Tam prepared to get the most possible out of that number. 
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RESERVE COMPONENTS STRENGTH 


Mr. Srtxes. What was your recommendation, or what did you pro- 
pose to recommend, had you been permitted to make a recommendation 
on the strength of the National Guard for fiscal 1960? 

General Taytor. 700,000 for the Reserves—400,000 for the guard, 
300,000 for the USAR. 

Mr. Sixes. What about you, Mr. Brucker? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, that was the recommendation, and that 
was the first figure submitted in the budget. 

Mr. Sixes. Will both of you place in the record at this point infor- 
mation supporting your recommendation for a 700,000-man Reserve 
force—400,000 for the guard, 300,000 for the Reserve. I want you to 
furnish that for the record. 

General Taytor. Why we recommend it? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Why we recommended 700,000? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ArMy’s STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD RELATIVE TO A 700,000 STRENGTH FOR THE 
RESERVE COMPONENTS OF THE ARMY 


On October 1, 1958, the Secretary of the Army transmitted to the Secretary of 
Defense the Department of the Army budget estimates for fiscal year 1960. 
This estimate, in the basie Army budget, provided a Reserve component assigned 
strength of 700,000 personnel for fiscal year 1960—400,000 in the Army National 
Guard and 300,000 in the Army Reserve. This is the same strength that was 
recommended by the Department of Army for fiscal year 1959 and the same 
as that contained in the Department of Defense Appropriations Act of 1959, 
signed into law by the President on August 22, 1958. 

The strength of 700,000 for the Army Reserve components was recommended 
by the Department of Army primarily because it is considered as the minimum 
assigned strength necessary to maintain the Army’s Reserve components in 
accordance with their mobilization missions. The Army Ready Reserve forces 
which have been planned for, and authorized by the Secretary of Defense, have 
been arranged by category in order to provide those forces necessary to the 
execution of the initial wartime missions of the Army and for the phased ex- 
pansion of the Army in the early stages of mobilization. The relative position 
of each unit within this arrangement is determined in accordance with its 
planned mobilization and deployment schedules in support of approved strategic 
plans. Esch unit so arranged has been apportioned that minimum strength which 
will permit it to meet its deployment schedule. Those units required earliest 
need the hirhest strengths, and those recuired later, lesser strengths. This pro- 
cedure annlied to the organized units of the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve determines the assigned strength that is required. The procedure applied 
to the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve forces authorized for fiscal 
year 1960 results in an assigned strength of 700,000. 

This figure of 700,000 is narticularly significant at this time because of the 
reorganization of the Army’s Reserve components to the pentomic structure. 
The reorganization of the Army’s Ready Reserve to a modern pentomie organi- 
zation, now well underway, must proceed without interruption. The new Re- 
serve component structure, and the reorganization to that structure. is based 
on an assigned strength of 700.000—400.000 in the Army National Guard and 
300.000 in the Army Reserve. The Chief of the National Guard has apportioned 
to the several States and Territories the units of the new Army National Guard 
structure on the basis of a 400,000 assigned strength. Of the 52 separate nego- 
tiations that are required to accomplish the reorganization of the Army Na- 
tional Guard, the Chief of the National Guard Bureau has so far secured 
agreement in 28 States and Territories with more coming in each week. The 
detailed plans for reorganization of the Army Reserve, based on a 300,000 as- 
signed strength, have been prepared by the Army and overseas commanders. 
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The Department of Army has reviewed and approved these plans. The Army 
and overseas commanders have been instructed to initiate the physical reorgani- 
zation of the Army Reserve in accordance with the approved plans. The con- 
struction program, the materiel program, and the 6 months’ training program 
are based upon this new structure supported by a 7000,000 Reserve component 
assigned strength. 

Any lesser strength will inevitably result in revision or delay in all these areas. 


AIR-TRANSPORTABLE WEAPONS 


Mr. Stxrs. Percentagewise, General Taylor, what is the increase in 
this budget in the numbers of new, lightweight, air-transportable 
weapons over the last budget? I said percentagewise. Are you 
building up appreciably your percentage of new, lightweight, air- 
transportable weapons in the next budget over this budget ? 

General Taytor. It would be hard to give it to you in percentages. 
I would say we definitely are building up. For example, our small- 
arms family which we are procuring are all lighter than the corre- 
sponding old weapons. In the missile field we are now getting the 
LaCROSSE and the LITTLE JOHN, both of which are air trans- 
portable. i 

Mr. Stxes. As I understand it, though, the number is very limited 
in each of these instances. 

General Tay.tor. The number is quite limited, it is true. This is 
really the first year we are procuring them. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you prepare a table showing us the number of 
troops who, if they were supplied with the new, lightweight, air- 
transportable weapons, could be so supplied out of the present budget 
in 1959 as against 1960? 

General Taytor. We will undertake that. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
separately to the committee.) 


AIR TRANSPORTABLE TROOPS 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to have exactly the same information inso- 
far as the number of troops air transportable is concerned, the number 
of troops that are air transportable in the 1959 budget as compared to 
the 1960 budget. 

General Taytor. Of course, all our troops are air transportable. 
Some of their heavy equipment is not. Do you want that distinction 
made? 

Mr. Sixes. I want to know how much airlift you have available. 
That is what I am trying to get at. 

General Taytor. I have anticipated that the subject of airlift and 
sufficiency would come up. Since it is a complicated question, if I 
could make a submission into the record, I think it would be 
worthwhile. 

Mr. Stxrs. Would you do that ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How many troops can you airlift at the present time 
with the airlift that is available to you ? 

General Tayxor. I think it would be well, Mr. Sikes, if we took my 
statement on airlift and went through it, if you would like to do that, 
because it is a question of strategie airlift versus tactical airlift. | 
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(Off the record.) 


Mr. Srxes. This has been called to my attention. You, General 
Taylor, have said: 

At present the Army has no indication of the lift which would move its spear- 
head forces in an emergency. 
Of course, that seems almost unbelievable, and I am sure you will treat 
on that in detail in your statement. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is classified and will be submitted 
separately to the committee.) 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR AIRLIFT 


Mr. Sixes. Was the Army consulted in the decision not to utilize 
funds appropriated by Congress for additional airlift in the 1959 
budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. I was not consulted about that. 

Mr. Srxes. You, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. I know of no such consultation. 

Mr. Sixes. The Congress appropriated additional funds for addi- 
tional planes for Army airlift. You are familiar with that? 

General Tayuor. Yes, sir; but those are Air Force funds, of course, 

Mr. Srxes. But it was intended for Army use, for air transporta- 
bility for Army. 

General Tayvor. I do not know that it was specified for Army 
use. It was airlift, certainly, but no one has ever indicated any air- 
lift specifically earmarked for the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. The Congress certainly had in mind the Army as the 
prime user. Were you, as Army Chief of Staff, and you, as Secretary 
of the ae consulted when the decision was made not to spend 
those funds? 

Secretary Brucker. No, we were not consulted on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield for just one question. I do not 
like to be impolite. 

What I would like to do, whether you like it or not, is to take this 
transport from the Air Force and give it to you for your airborne 
troops. Would you refuse to take it? What about it? 

General Taytor. I have always been loyal to the principle of service 
cross support. I think the three services must support each other. 
For that reason I have never taken the initiative in suggesting that 
the Army be put back in this business. 

It seems to me that, in prine iple at least, it is more efficient to have 
all of the heavy aircraft in the hands of another service, the Air 
Force. If it were the decision of properly constituted authority that 
this transfer be made, with all the implicit budgetary transfers, a 
matter which always worries me, of course I personally would not 
oppose the decision. 

POST-KOREA EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. General Taylor, I was quite impressed by a speech which 
you made before the Institute of World Affairs in California last 
December. You touched in a very effective manner upon the limited 
amount of equipment which has been procured since World War II. 
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With the table you are going to prepare for me on the number of 
troops which could be equipped today with completely modern equip- 
ment, I would like a comparable table showing the number of troops 
that could be fully equipped with new equipment since Korea. There 
is a difference. The immediate post-Korea equipment was not at all 
comparable to the 1958 equipment. 

General Taytor. We shall try to do that, sir. I think we will have 
difficulties because we will find we have quite a large number of 
relatively new purchases of some line items, and of other line items 
we have none at all. In attempting to equip a balanced force we 
would need across-the-board availability. But we will do the best 
we can. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
separately to the committee.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. There has been some concern on the part of a number 
of us that the Army is not proceeding as rapidly as it could to develop 
new equipment. It seems to us that the Army has taken too long in a 
number of instances to develop new equipment and to put it into 
production. You have been developing a new tank for a long, long 
time. There is a new lightweight type of jeep—the mechanical 
mule—which apparently would be very useful for less overall cost. 
The Army does not seem to be moving into those fields as rapidly as it 
might. Would you comment on that? 

General Taytor. I believe the first part of your reference indicates 
a dissatisfaction with the research and development time, in other 
words the lead time. 

Mr. Sixes. Right. 

General Taytor. I can assure you we are all very self-critical in 
that field and we are never satisfied at the rate at which we move. I 
hope you will ask General Trudeau, our Chief of R. & D., to comment 
on this, because he has taken some very aggressive action in trying to 
telescope the time lag. 

With regard to items of equipment such as the mechanical mule, 
to which I think you refer—— 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Taytor. The mechanical mule has been standardized and 
is in production. It is purely a matter of deciding how to use our 
procurement funds, just as in the field of small arms where we are 
not buying as many as we would like. We still have to carry water 
on both shoulders. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you continue to buy jeeps rather than the new 
mechanical mule? 

General Taytor. The one does not replace the other in many cases. 
One is for slow-moving, cross-country transportation or battlefield 
transport. The jeep, of course, has other types of employment. It 
is just our own judgment as to how to use our money. We spend a 
great deal of time trying to stretch it over the program and come out 
with the best combination. 


36564—59——23 
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RED EYE 


Mr. Srxes. My attention has been called to a new weapon called Red 
Eye, which appears to be a very effective antiaircraft weapon in the 
hands of troops. Apparently it fills a need long felt by the troops, 
but we seem to be moving very slowly toward its ac quisition. 

General Taytor. This is a very promising research and develop- 
ment project. It has not reached the production stage and probably 
will take some more time to do so. General Wood, I am sure, could 
give you more information. 

Mr. Sixes. That is what I am talking about. Why does the Army 
take so long in reaching the production stage on these things? Is it 
absolutely necessary ? 

General Taytor. I sympathize with your desire to collapse this 
time. I think General Wood probably could make a useful comment 
on this particular weapon. 

Mr. Sixes. Prepare it for the record, please, because I do not want 
to take more time on it now. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Rep Eye RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Research on this project started with the letting of feasibility study contract 
with Convair Aircraft Corp. on April 14, 1958. Evaluation of the feasibility 
study was completed in November 1958. The total elapsed time, therefore, from 
initiation of the study until the evaluation was completed was less than 7 
months. 

This program is jointly funded by the U.S. Marine Corps and the Army. 

On December 31, 1958, the program was recommended for development con- 
tingent upon the availability of funds. 

(Additional classified information has been furnished the com- 
mittee.) 

XM-60 TANK 


Secretary Brucker. Could I take a half minute on that. With re- 
gard to the tank, the XM-60 which is coming in, the Army has ap- 
proved it. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it air transportable? 

Secretary Brucker. It has a bracers engine replacing the gas engine, 
with a greater radius, cruising and all the rest. That is coming in. 
We are trying to press for tha at one and hope we shall be allowed to 
go ahead with that. That is at the point of coming in. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Stxrs. When I see a unit of troops on maneuver in the field 
T am disturbed at the number of trucks that they have. It looks as if 
there is almost a truck for every man. I wonder if we are not married 
to too many trucks and too much equipment which will simply clog 
up the roads and require endless maintenance. I wonder if we are 
moving fast enough into new developments such as the Lobber, which 
has been suggested as one form of transportation under limited con- 
ditions, or the flying platforms which would enable us to move with- 
out being tied to the roads. Are we moving as fast as you think we 
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General Taytor. That is again a question of. judgment in the 
research and development field. We certainly are interested in the 

rojects you mentioned and we have a certain amount of money 
ehind them. Again, we have to spread our resources rather thin 
over some of these pro jects. 

Mr. Suxes. Was the REDSTONE elimination from the funding 
program one in which the Army concurred, or was it done despite 
Army protests ? 

General 'Taytor. We had reached the position where a further 
reduction was necessary, and it was really about the bottom of the 
list of things we had to consider. It was not a happy choice, but 
one which was inevitable in terms of the procurement funds which 
were being made available at the time. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you consider, as do some of the people in the Army, 
that you are going to have a dangerous time gap between the time 
when the REDSTONE phases out and its replacement is available? 

General Taytor. There will be a time lag before PERSHING 
comes along. We will have some REDSTONE missiles to fill the 
gap, but not as many as we had originally programed. 


DIVISION IN HAWAII 


Mr. Suses. Why do you maintain a full division in Hawaii? It 
seems to me it is a long way from the places that you are likely to 
have to do any fighting. 

General Taytor. That is a very important division from the stra- 
tegic point of view, sir, because it is the only Army force available 
to the commander in chief, Pacific other than the divisions pinned 
down by their mission in Korea. He is responsible for a tremendous 
area of the earth’s surface and also the earth’s water. In that area 
is all of southeast Asia, Korea, and Taiwan, all of which are poten- 
tial areas of conflict on the ground. 

Mr. Sixes. Why are they not maintained closer to the area in 

which they are most likely to be used ? 

General Taytor. Having only one division in general strategic 
reserve, it is sound, I think, to have it centrally located, even though 
it is rather far to the East. In an ideal strategic situ: ition we prob- 
ably would have another division in the Philippines, let us say. We 
have, of course, considerable strength still in Korea. But we have 
not been ais to provide Admiral Felt with more than one division 
in general reserve. I think Hawaii is probably the best place for it. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, I want to add my 
commendation to that of my colleagues with regard to the straight- 
forward and frank manner in which you have answered the questions 
of this committee. In my opinion, this is the only way by which we 
can get the background we need to make the decisions for which we 
are responsible. Certainly we cannot do it when you come over with 
an appropriation that is cut and dried and has no elasticity with re- 

gard to the background of information we can obtain. 

I think that you know this committee well enough to know we will 
handle your requests in a constructive manner. 

I think that your presentations were good. There are some parts 
that I would like, for my own personal benefit and for the benefit of 
the committee, to have expanded. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL AS WAR DETERRENTS 


You showed a very intriguing chart yesterday which showed that 
since World War II we have had 18 conflicts of varying size and im- 

ortance throughout the world. I am of the opinion that the world 

as grown so small that any conflict anywhere, unless it is handled 
very practically and expeditiously and diplomatically, could involve 
us in that whirlpool. We have to stay ready at all times to protect 
the interests of our country against such involvement, or the spread 
of such involvement. 

I think you know, Mr. Secretary, I have been disturbed for some 
time about this apparent void in our defenses. As far as my personal 
opinion is concerned, I think we have lost sight of the fact, as you 
stated in your statement, that men are really the backbone of our 
defense regardless of the machines and the weapons we have. They 
are only aids. Unless you have trained men you do not have any- 
thing. 

I am also strongly of the opinion that a man in the uniform of the 
United States, no matter what service it is, has a very deterring effect 
on any would-be aggressor if he is stationed close to the trouble area. 
I just do not think people are going to run over uniformed men 
without weighing the consequences. I am not so sure something far 
away is as great a deterrent to the populace. It may be to the leaders 
who are better informed, but in many of these countries only a few 

eople know of world developments. However, the populace Cents fi 
Losan being when he sees him and the country to which he belongs. 
I think that our armed services have proved a tremendous deterrent 
to worldwide conflagration, simply by their presence throughout the 
world. 
REENLISTMENTS 


On page 5 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you say you are having 
to train one-third of your Army personnel every year in order to keep 
it up to its present strength. That is what I understood. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the average length of time that you are able 
to keep a man in service? Do you have any figures on that? 

Secretary Brucker. Do you mean the period for those other than 
the draft people? Is that what you have in mind? They are in for 
the 2-year period. 

Mr. Ritry. You have some of those who reenlist; do you not? 

Secretary Brucker. Wedo. Some of the draft people reenlist, and 
then, of course, some of those that are in the service for long periods 
of time keep reenlisting. But not very many of the draft people 
reenlist. It is a very small percentage. I could get you the figure 
and I will insert it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Ritry. I would like to know how many of your draftees or se- 
lective service people reenlist? I think that would be helpful. 

Secretary Brucker. Very well. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Draftee reenlistments 








Number Percent of 
eligibles 
aE PORE MOD i. aiid ook ccna cddadnda dicen nbbigddesshconnse détiedéeastoitebebod 14, 846 3.0 
EE Ee aa cece ccedwadatanweh aman dada stiahubhhnneenweneunandns 6, 484 3.5 
DD PU ET sc cnkccaodsunsnccecawdddeondencssbbss ends sadeqcébaekaseaeameeus 4, 266 a7 
RE DO ics Le en dclkscdg pnanenakyiannedidhibnmlaapannnues tide 3. 700 4.7 
ENGEL TORE GEGU TUNG © COUIIND o6 ooo cheering cccswtncsncnnseesascesscucentes 2, 504 4.8 





Mr. Ritey. The other two-thirds would be counted career people; 
is that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. Not necessarily. There would be, of course, 
the 2-year draftees. They will stay for 2 years and one of them 
will go out every other year. Then a very large portion of the en- 
listments, if they do not reenlist, will go out also, so it adds up that 
there is a coming and going all the time of about a third, roughly, 
each year. So your training load is quite heavy in that regard. 


CAREER MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rrmey. I realize that. What I am trying to find out is how 
many people in the Army today do you consider career people. Could 
you give the committee an idea of that? 

General Taytor. I would have to refer to our records. We can 
provide the figures. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you supply that for the record? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


Regular Army enlisted strength as percent of total enlisted strength 


SOY aN RN OS IR a 64, 2 
PM TAR, WUE catcareacqccnedsa eacuccooanes EG, OT ONO: Cee BIC cp etntnlciccaencasaats 64. 7 
UNG BO, TONG aes cet hee EEO BRN, SI, Perel precept eats 67.6 
ee BO SOE ik cas Kee kh 66. 2 


PERCENTAGE OF COMBAT SOLDIERS 


Mr. Rirey. A great many of your so-called career people are in the 
Quartermaster Corps and the Engineer Corps. 

Secretary Brucker. In the technical services—the Engineers, the 
Medical Corps, Ordnance, the Quartermaster Corps, and the rest. 

Mr. Ritey. The question that arises in the mind of the public is, 
How many combat soldiers do you have, and what is the turnover 
there? To the average layman when you talk about a 900,000-man 
Army, Mr. Secretary, he thinks that every man has a gun on his shoul- 
der and is ready to shoot—every one of them. I would like to know 
for the record how many combat soldiers you have as of today and 
what your turnover is in that very vital area. 
_ General Taytor. To give you a feel of the division between opera- 
tional units and men in the support base—training, logistics, and so 
on—the basic chart I used yesterday showed category 1 operational 
category 2 support type forces. About 70 percent of our personnel 
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are in the first category of operational forces and about 30 percent in 
the so-called training base, the logistic base. 

Secre tary Brucker. I have a figure here that may help you. 

Mr. Ritey. I would like to have it in terms of bodies. 

Secretary Brucker. When we were at 1,025,778 in 1956 there were 
480,162 in the combat forces. In the support forces, all of the tech- 
nical services and all the others, there were 545,616, which is a ratio of 
1 to 1.14. 

The next year when he had right under 1 million in 1957—the 
strength was 997,994—there were 430,784 in the combat forces and 
567,210 in the technical services and all others; 1 to 1.32. 

In 1958, with 898,925—and that was the year we ended right at the 
900,000 mark—there were 350,872 in the combat forces and 548,053 in 
the technical services and all others, or a ratio of 1 to 1.56. 

In 1959, when we expect to have an 870,000 end strength, there 
would be 349,000 in the combat forces and 521,000 in the technical 
services, or a ratio of 1 to 149. The last figure, 1959, is an estimate 
because we have not reached the end of that fiscal vear. 

Mr. Ruey. For the record I believe the Army handles certain tech- 
nical support services for the other services; is that not true? 

Secretary Brucker. We do. We cross service and assist the other 
services in various fields in support logistics—health, medical, and 
other things. 

Mr. Rirey. For that reason, then, am I correct in assuming that 
when your personnel population or number is cut down, you cannot 
cut your technical, logistic, and support services as rapidly as you can 
cut your combat troops? Does that follow? From these figures you 
have given me it would seem to bear that out. 

Secretary Brucker. It does not follow arithmetically exactly, but 
there is a Jag on that. 

Mr. Ritey. Am I correct in assuming you cannot reduce those serv- 
ices as rapidly as you can reduce your front-line troops? 

Secretary Brucker. We cannot reduce them as rapidly as we can 
the combat element. We endeavor, of course, and we are all the 
time—and General Taylor is going over this with me and the staff— 
trying to find out how we could get enough spaces to take care of the 
combat end of this thing and work it around so we can reduce the 
number in support and put as many as we can with a rifle in combat. 

Mr. Ritey. I realize that. I still look at these figures that you have 
given me and it seems to me that the combat troops have diminished 
in numbers faster than the technical units. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. Let us take an illustration of 
that briefly. Take the Engineer Corps with the wideflung responsi- 
bilities they have all over the country and what they do in rivers and 
harbors and all the work there, and then take our Medical Corps with 
the hospitals—Tripler Hospital in Hawaii, and other places in the 
world where we serve all of the services. We have certain spaces that 
are just indispensable. We cannot do without certain spaces to run 
those critical activities. And that is true in any number of places 
where we have to continue the spaces in the field that act as support 
and it is very difficult to phase that down and to make a change in 
that as rapidly as we would like. 

Mr. Rirey. I can readily understand that. I do not think it is gen- 
erally understood. 
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MEN IN DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS 





Now, on page 7 of your original statement you have a very interest- 
ing report on the increase in the efficiency of your Army personnel 
because of the elimination of the fourth category. I note here there 
has been a decided decline in the men in the disciplinary barracks. I 
wonder if I could have some figures on the actual reduction instead of 
percentages. ‘ ; ay 

Secretary Brucker. I will be glad to insert it at this point in the 
record. 

It relates to the three disciplinary barracks that we have taken out. 

Mr. Rirey. You have only two left in the whole Army? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 

Number of Army prisoners in U.S. Disciplinary Barracks on May 31, 1955, 

303. 

eile of Army prisoners in U.S. Disciplinary Barracks on August 31, 1958, 
532. 

' This is a 75.7 percent reduction in Army personnel in U.S. Disciplinary 
Barracks. 

Mr. Rirey. How many supervisory personnel Were released for 
other purposes as a result of the closing of these three disciplinary 
barracks? 

Secretary Brucker. The most recent one I can give you the figures 
on is New Cumberland, which is the last, and we are releasing some 
there. These people will come from the Provost Marshal General’s 
personnel, and the number of spaces is in the order of 300. Now, of 
course, we will have to have for standby some people to handle the 
facility as a standby facility, but those installations will all be cut, 
most of them will be cut from the Provost Marshal’s end, and turned 
over to the combat forces. But they are driblets compared to the 
total. We are trying to find every little pocket where we have 10, 20, 
or 100, in order to get troops for the combat force. 

To answer your question, it is on the order of 300. I will get the 
exact figure for you. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The exact number of military spaces recovered as a result of closing the New 
Cumberland Disciplinary Barracks was 381. 


POSSIBLE ABSORBING OF MILITARY PERSONNEL CUTS 


Mr. Rirny. We have had some testimony here previously with re- 
gard to all of these improvements in Army personnel, and possibly 
some others; that the 30,000 personnel cut from 900,000 to 870,000 has 
been largely absorbed. I would like your comments on that. 

Secretary Brucker. While that may to some extent be true in the 
other services—and I do not comment in respect to the others, I want 





to comment in answer for our service 
Mr. Ritey. That is all I want. 
Secretary Brucker. I want to confine it to that because I do not 
want in any sense to conflict with any other testimony purposely, but 
I want to give you the effect on us. 
As far as the Army is concerned, the so-called lower-potentials 
being taken out has improved the quality of the people, but it has not 
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changed the principle with regard to the number that need to be 
trained. The number is still there that needs to be trained and for 
which we have trainers. 

Now with respect to another matter—and this is in relation to the 
fact that the pay bill has been enacted within the last year and that 
increases the reenlistment rate which ought to make up the differ- 
ence—our experience is that it has made a difference of about 3,000 
in the overall that have reenlisted. We, of course, have not been able 
yet to know the reason for that in every case, whether it was because 
of the unemployment we had during the past year, or whether it was 
the pay bill that was the inducement. We do not know, but we know 
there are about 3,000 who reenlisted more than there would have been, 
or did in the prior years. As to whether this is anything of a perma- 
nent nature that we can bank on, I do not know, but taking it at 3,000, 
that makes a difference of 510 trainers, so from the standpoint of the 
effect of the reenlistment rates we have it pinned down to the number. 
There would need to be 510 trainers spaces. 

Mr. Ritey. People who are instructors ? 

Secretary Brucker. Trained people in the service. I know of no 
particular other advantage that has come to the Army. 

Let us take, for instance, a truck driver or a rifleman. True, if 
we get a higher standard of man he is a better truck driver or rifleman, 
but that does not change the figures or the number that we need for 
the jobs. The fact that he is a better driver, or a better rifleman, 
simply gives us an advantage in the field of quality. But a require- 
ment for two cannot be satisfied by one. It is the same fellow regard- 
Jess of the fact that he is better, so I cannot, of course, say to you that 
the Army has profited by the standard of having better people in re- 

lacing the numbers of people in that field. I would be very glad to 
bier any other statement in that regard, but those are the things that 
I comment on that so far we have not had any particular results from 
it. 
TRAIN FIRE 

Mr. Ritry. I note that you have instituted some new methods of 
training. Train fire I think was mentioned as one of them. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Ritry. I was very much interested in seeing that type of train- 
ing down at Fort Jackson. I think that it was initiated there. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, at Fort Jackson. 

Mr. Rirey. I noted on several other occasions that some of your 
programs were initiated down at the post and tried out before they 
were extended to the rest of the Army. 


SIX MONTHS TRAINEES 


Now, Mr. Secretary, how many 6 months’ trainees do you train 
during the course of a year and what is your opinion of their pro- 
ficiency as shown by their participation in their 2 or 3 weeks’ active 
training that they get in the summer? Have you have enough ex- 
perience to advise us as to your opinion on that ? 

Secretary Beucxer. Yes; and when I get through I would like 
General Taylor to say a word. Under the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955 that you passed, you permited this training that we have with 
the 6 months’ trainees, and this particularly related to 17- to 1814- 
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year young men. We have had an experience through December 
19! 58 to the tune of training 176,000 for the National Guard and the 
USAR. Also, in this training program there is a 6 month’s minimum, 
so we have an experience now over a considerable period of time, and 
we can tell you the results. The training has been so successful in 
connection with the National Guard and the USAR that they do not 
have to spend any time at their home stations, in Grand Rapids, or 
any other place, on the individual training of the soldier. He comes 
to them trained. 

Now they can place all their time upon the unit training of that 
company of the National Guard, or that company of the US: SAR t, and 
that just saves enormous amounts of time and energy previously spent 
in training new men all the time locally. It saves all of that and 
gives the commanding officer a better chance with his company ; that is, 
to condition them for unit training as a part of a battle group, or a 
division. Now when they go to camp in the summertime, instead of 
being a bunch of raw recr wits and people who are learning for the first 
time to right face, we have there men with the basic training of 6 
months, who have had the basic training, all the preliminaries, and 
who have also had some unit training so they can start right off. And 
that is why the records of the National Guard and the USAR are im- 
proving and so excellent that frequently it has been said they compare 
fav orably with the Active Army. Although the Active Army is pro- 
fessional at it, these men coming along in the Reserve units are very 
good and are ready to take their place beside the men already in the 
unit. 

Now as to the number of the boys, the 6 months, 17- to 1814-year-old 
boys that have been in there, the amount of those in 1959, the yearly 
input was 70,500. For the fiscal year 1960 we expect there will be 
45,000 under the rules that have been laid down, or the budget amount. 
But I can say to you that as to these 17- to 181/)- year- -old boys it has 
been a tremendous success. It has been oversubscribed. There have 
been waiting lists constantly. It hashad such a good effect that spread 
over the countr y there are countless numbers of young fellows waiting 
and watching to get in. We just hope that you will keep the pro- 
gram going to give us sufficient money so that we can go along on it 
because it is a good safeguard and sort of a third line of reserve coming 
up. Every body i is enthusiastic about keeping it. 

Mr. Riey. I am glad to hear you say that. I wanted to know 
your opinion of their proficiency. I think that you get your evalu- 
ation lar gely from the showing made in summer camp. That is where 
they show whether or not they constitute a reasonable reserve. 

Secretary Brucker. We not only have our Active Army instruc- 
tors check these people—and there are a lot that go to each camp to 
check every bit of performance—but Under Secretary Milton of my 
office and I, as much as I can, and others, and General Taylor, go out 
during the summer to those camps, and I will let General Taylor say 
what his experience is on that. 

General Taytor. I can verify the statements the Secretary has 
made with regard to the progress being shown in the summer camps by 
the Reserve and the National Guard. I made several visits last sum- 
mer, and I would say the progress is very encouraging. Even from 
the cursory visits that I made it is apparent we have gone beyond the 
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point of repeating | year after year individual training, and now unit 
training is being pressed forward. I think it is one of the most en- 
couraging features of our military program, the progress being made 
by the Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. I have some other questions I would like 
to ask, but I find my time has expired. 


ARMY LIST OF PRIORITIES 


Mr. Fxioop. I was worried about the statement that you made. I 
got the impression you were talking about a desirable ‘list of Army 
priorities that somehow or the other—well, we all know what h: appens, 
you did not get there. You have in your mind a list of priorities of 
some kind that you asked somebody else for and you did not come out 
on the right end. I want to be sure that there is such a list of Army 
riorities and that it is in the record so that we can get a look at it. 
Ve talked about it, but I do not know if the chairman asked you to put 
itin. I donot know whether he wanted to put it in, but I want you to 
put it in; soif you were not invited, I invite you. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the com- 
mittee. ) 

Secretary Brucker. I think that there ought to be some clearing 
up, in addition to that, right now so that there will not be any mis- 
understanding of what is there. 

The Army list of priorities or obj: -ctives that I think you are talking 
about is the $12.5 billion list. That was the list that was composed 
by the staff and presented to General Taylor and by him to me and 
sent up, not in a budget, but was sent up in response to the request of 
the Department of Defense on October 1. 

Mr. Fioop. To submit a budget or a budget within certain limits! 

Secretary Brucker. The budget that I spoke about this morning 
that has the $500 million, or a portion of that, and another $500 million 
by way of request. That was sent up. The budget which included 
the Army objectives was not in that sense acceptable and was not 
submitted. 

Mr. Fioop. Governor, what I want is what you want, not what you 
have got. 

Secretary Brucker. I understand. 

Mr. Froop. I belong to that school of thought here who, despite 
the protests from responsible administration leaders, are convinced 
that there is a concept within the administration now existing, and 
has been for a couple of years—a concept of this program that it is 
proper under the circumstances to establish a demarecating line for 
the budget for the Department of Defense: that they cut the fat that 
these admirals and generals want—and nobody is going to give them 
all of that—but after they cut out that fat. there comes » time when 
the administration must make a decision. They must make the deci- 
sion on how much they are going to give. I believe that there is a state 
of mind within the planners at this high level in the budget area, and 
in the Executive area, that decides we can only afford this much. 

Now, I deny and denounce that premise for the Department of 
Defense, but I think that is the state of mind that exists. 
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If that is true, therefore, they say—send up your request up to this 
amount within reason and soon. That is theirsystem. I am against 
it, and that is what I think it is. 

What I want from you is what you think you ought to have before 
you encountered that state of mind. W hat do you think you ought 
to have? That is what I want to know because I do not believe 
we cannot afford to do it. I do not believe that the Executive has 
any right to declare an arbitrary line with reference to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and dictate that limit to which you must and can 
only go. That I am against. So I want to know what you want. 

Now, I am also concerned about those who have the concept that 
the Russians and the Chinese are going to fall apart some Sunday 
morning after church. Well, I do not think that the Russians are 
going to fall apart and I do not think that the Chinese are going 
to fall apart. Both are going to get a lot better before they get any 
worse at all. I think that they are red hot, loaded and good, and I 
am satisfied that the Chinese people are w orking with their Govern- 
ment even better than the Russian people are working with their 
Government, and they are both a menace and a headache, and they 
are together. That is what we are up against, I think. 

I prefer to approach this problem that w ay. Forget about the De- 
taggin of State. They will not help this thing much. They will 

urt it more than they will help it. 

Now, that being the case, General Taylor saved me a lot of time 
by that magnificent series of premises he established this morning. 
I am appalled to admit that is what I have been trying to say for 
10 years and have not been able to say it. He said it in 10 minutes. 
I could not state it in 10 years. He shocked me. I am appalled. 
But that is the fact. He did it this morning. 

Now, I take all that and go on from there because I agree with 
him. That is what I think the problem is on this balanced defense. 
He added the interesting comment that does not necessarily mean 
a bigger budget or more dollars. Maybe he and I can do it with the 
dollars we have. If the theories of allocation are better administered 
he can do it. 

Now, I have no hesitation about increasing the budget, but if it is 
less so much the better, because we told the Secretary yesterday that 
nobody in this room, or in the Congress, wants to spend a dollar more 
than we need for this business. All right. 


FUTURE OF INFANTRY 


Now, I would like you to discuss, General Taylor, a few minutes on 
your own—ad lib it and add to it with a prepared statement to the 
extent that you think the question merits it, repardless of length or 
detail—the results of this infantry school meeting at Fort Benning 
last winter. I don’t know if you were there. I have here copies of 
the New York Times stories—just news stories—of odds and ends 
from your statements, but I am interested in what took place, what 
you think about the infantry concept, the infantry division, this year, 
next year, up to 1970. I am inte rested i in the infantry up to 1970. 1 
am interested in the training, the weapons, the equipment, the or- 
ganization, and the reorganization. Lead off for a few minutes and 
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tell us what went on down there, what you think, and then fatten the 
record up on the story. 

General Tayzor. I am sorry to say you are misinformed about my 
being present there. 

Mr. Foon. You talked about it. 

General Taytor. I ended up sending a speech down to be read in 
my absence. 

Mr. Foon. It was their hard luck you weren’t there, so what about 
it? Tamsure the speech was good. 

General Taytor. Not being there I cannot really describe the con- 
ference. I would like to go back and take your leadoff. 

Mr. Foon. Let us talk about your speech. 

General Taytor. Well, I do not know whether it was a good one 
or not. 

Mr. Froon. I think it was. 

General Taytor. I believe everything that I said in it. 

Mr. Foon. What did you say? 

General Taytor. I tried to make the point that the Infantry, as the 
ground-occupying, close-combat element of the Army, is indispensable 
in any future situation that I can visualize, regardless of what range 
of vision we consider we have. It will be the backbone of these tri- 
service forces which are so necessary to cope with limited war. If we 
are going to be able to cope with these wars it must have strategic 
mobility; it must have light weapons; and it must have effective 
weapons, recognizing by the head count our forces are always likely 
to be inferior. 

Mr. Fioon. Always likely to be? You will be. 

General Taytor. Well, I would assume so. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure you will. 

General Taytor. So, by the combination of quality of our individual 
men, their organization, their training, and these new weapons which 
the development people are placing before our eyes, I feel the Queen 
of Battles is still the queen, and will continue to be so even though 
the battlefield will be enormously different from what it has been 
in our past experience. 

Mr. Froop. For my less enthusiastic friends, you mean by “Queen 
of Battles” the Infantry ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. I spent 2 days in the field with the Germans last fall 
and I went down to the French at Baden-Baden. 

General Taytor. I did, too. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MODERNIZATION OF ARMY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Froop. Now, there is no doubt in the minds of the Germans 
and the French that the 175 divisions of Russians is a mighty good 
army. They think they are the best equipped. They think they 
are as well trained, or better trained, than anyone they know. As 
a matter of fact, they told me they had been refurbished and recondi- 
tioned twice since World War II. We have not gone through it 
once, but they told me that their opinion is that the Russians’ ground 
hardware has been done over twice since the war, all for the better. 
Do you know anything about that? 
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General Taytor. Certainly I would concede they have produced 
at least one compleie seen of new equipment, and I presume in 
certain items probably a second generation. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Tayzor. I could not verify that. 

Mr. Fxioop. That was the scuttlebutt at the highest French and 
German levels. We are still struggling along with World War I 
machineguns and early World War II rifles and hardware. 

When do you expect to get these rifles to troops that we have not 
awarded the bid on yet ? 

General Taytor. I have an estimate in my prepared statement. 

Mr. Fioop. You have not awarded a bid on these new rifles and 
this is the 1st of February 1959. And what about the new machine- 
guns? They are the same caliber; are they not ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. As I remember, that caliber ties into the NATO caliber. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget provides for a production rate of 120,000 
of the M-14 rifles per year. 

Mr. FLoop. Who is going to get those? 

General Taytor. If this rate is maintained in future years we will 
o equipped our forces in Europe by the fiscal year 1962, our Stra- 
egic Army Corps by 1964, and the entire Regular Army by 1968. 

Mf. =m Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh. Westill do not mean it,do we? It 
is all in fun. 

General Taytor. This rate will have to be reconsidered if the M-14 
is to be issued to all Regular and Reserve units within an acceptable 
period of time. 

Mr. Fioop. For the next 5 years we will be absolutely obsolete in 
machineguns to a great extent, and we will still have the M-l’s. A 
- of people can be hurt with them, but these new rifles we should 

lave. 

General Taytor. Yes, but I would defend the M-1. I would con- 
sider it a combat usable weapon. 

Mr. Fioop. A lot of people have been hurt with the M-1 on the other 
side. There is no question about that. That is not the point. A lot 
of people were hurt with tomahawks, there is no question about that. 
If we are serious about this business, what in the world are we going 
to wait 5 years for to get the new rifle and the new machinegun to our 
troops in the field? JI think that is outrageous, and is a clear indica- 
tion that there is a completely false concept of this balance of power 
and force. They have not even let the bid and it is the 1st of Febru- 
ary. Well, I certainly think that isa glaring mistake. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY STRENGTH 


Now, last year we were talking about this Army cut, and Congress is 
still silly enough to think that we h: ave something to do with it. That 
in a state of mind that has been going on up here for 150 years. It 
isnonsense. We do not, actually. 

The Bureau of the Budget has, of course, some fine clerks down 
there who will decide how many soldiers we are going to have in the 
Army, not the Congress. They proved that 2 or 3 years in a row. 
The fellows who wanted to cut you said, “Well, do not worry about 
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cutting the Army because we are going to do it over. We are going 
to refurbish the Army. We are going to give them new hardware 
and new equipment, better rifles, and more firepower.” That was 
said here last year, last summer. So now they cut the Army. You 
a not have your rifles, and they refused to give you the money to 
reorganize and refurbish yourselves, so you got both ends of the stick; 
is that not about it? You got the cut and. you are not going to be 
able to telescope this reorganization operation alone, are you, on this 
budget ? 
General Taytor. No. We are leveling off pretty well at where we 
are. 
Mr. Froop. You got the cut, and you did not get the money to take 
the place of the cut. That is great. Now you are going to lose a 
division. That will put you down to 14. At least during 1960 you 
‘will be short a division and you will have 14. 
General Taytor. This year we will be down to 14. 
Mr. Fioop. That is what we are talking about. The ones in Europe 
are full strength? 
General Taytor. That is correct. 
Mr. FLoop. Your STRAC will go from four to three. 
General Taytor. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. And only two of those are full strength ? 
General Taytor. No, sir. All three will be in good shape. 
Mr. Fioop. I did not say “good shape.” 
General Taytor. They w ill be full strength. 
Mr. Froop. They will? 
General Taytor. Yes. 
Mr. FiLoop. You have two in Korea, 6,000 or 7,000 men in each one. 
You will have to beef them up with native Koreans. 
General Taytor. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. This great big fat Army wasting money—oh, oh, oh! 
How many missile battalions will you have at the end of this fiscal 
year ? 
~ General Taytor. I will have to get my chart out. 
Mr. Froop. How many missile battalions and how many ack-ack 
battalions left? How many ack-acks will be left? 
General Taytor. Only one, in Panama. 
Mr. Fxioop. In July 1960, there will be only one left ? 
General Taytor. Only one, in Panama. 
Mr. Fioop. Not six battalions? 
General Taytor. No, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. Are you sure of that? 
General Taytor. We will have three automatic weapons battalions 
left in Europe and three in the United States; but insofar as the guns 
for antiaircraft defense, there will be only one battalion in Panama. 


MISSILE BATTALIONS 


Mr. Fioopv. How many missile battalions will that leave us? 

General Taytor. At the end of fiscal 1960—we are talking about 
surface-to-surface or surface-to-air ? 

Mr. Fioop. Surface-to-air. 
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General Taytor. Surface-to-air missile battalions, there will be 10 
deployed overseas and there will be 63 in the continental air defense, 
a total of 73. 

Mr. FLoop. Seventy-three will be all the missile battalions you will 
have of all categories. Give me the total first. The total will be 73. 
Asa matter of fact, it will be 7314, will it not ? 

General Taytor. Where is the half? 

Mr. Fioop. Seventy-three and one-half battalions? 

General Taytor. There will be 73 in the operational forces. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the backstopper? What about that, Skip- 
_ Seventy-three and one-half missile battalions. Does anybo y 

ack there think so ? 

General Bogart. Seventy-three and one-quarter. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all categories—ground-to-air, ground-to-ground, 
surface-to-surface, surface- to-air. 

You said you will have 10 surface-to-air overseas. What kind and 
where, as of July 1, 1960? 

General Taytor. Of the surface-to-air missile battalions, there will 
be six in Europe. 

Mr. Fioop. Where ? 

General Taytor. In Western Europe. 

Mr. Fioop. Where ? 

General Tayxor. I cannot give you that today. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course not. What country, do you know? 

General Taytor. They will be, generally, in the area of the Seventh 

Army ; largely in Germany. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by surface-to-air missiles? 

General Taytor. NIKE-AJAX at the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have any in Germany, off the record? 

General Taytor. We have them in Germany right now. 

Mr. Froop. HERCULES? 

General Taytor. No. 

Mr. Foon. I am interested in HERCULES. So are the Germans. 
Did you ever talk to Strauss about this? 

General Taytor. Oh, yes. There will be a surface-to-air missile 
battalion in Greenland, defending the Thule Base. There will be 
two surface-to-air missile battalions at Okinawa. 


REPLENISHMENT OF INVENTORY 


Mr. Froop. General, I guess the Comptroller can give us this: 
What, in a round number, i is your inventory in billions? 

General Taytor. $14 billion. 

Mr. Fioop. $14 billion is the figure we have been using. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. On the basis of $14 billion as your inventory, what 
is the minimum replacement? What will you need from this com- 
mittee as an annual appropriation for replacement of the $14 billion 
inventory ? 

General Taytor. Essentially 10 percent, $1.4 billion. 

Mr. Frioop. So from us this year in this budget, to replace your 
hardware, regardless of what happens to it, you “should have intelli- 
gently 10 percent of $14 billion, or $1.4 billion? 
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General Taytor. That is to hold ground where we are now. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I said. Have you got it? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Foon. How close to it are you? 

General Taytor. $1.19 billion is the figure that corresponds. 

Mr. Froop. So you can’t even replace yourself. You are fading 
away, aren’t you, like old soldiers ? : 7 

General Taytor. The short fall between 1.4 and 1.19 is what we 
do not have in the budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, all you have to do is keep that up for a certain 
period of time, and there ain’t going to be any Army. That is a 
good way to get rid of it. 

General Taytor. I hope this will not always be true, sir, 

Mr. FLoop. I hope you get your hope. 

We did not use this last year this way. What is your estimate on 
complete equipment for the Regular Army and your Reserve, the 
schedule that you have now, for any war of 6 months? We had a 
figure on this 3 or 4 years ago. Where are we this year? 

General Taytor. The requirement to support in combat the forces 
that we would have mobilized 6 months after M-day would call for 
an inventory of about $20 billion in contrast to the $14 billion which 
I just mentioned. 


FUNDS TO REPLACE OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. F.Loop. What have you been allotted in the Army procurement 
this year, 1960? What is the procurement, Army, 1960, in this 
budget ? 

General Taytor. $1.37 billion. That represents $1.19 billion for 
replacement, which I mentioned, and $176 million for transportation 
charges and industrial mobilization, and other costs. 

Mr. Fioop. Then obviously that will not permit you to replace 
obsolete equipment, to say nothing of additions. 

General Taytor. We replace obsolete equipment up to the extent 
of $1.19 billion. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; but that will not permit replacing the obsolete 
equipment that you should replace, let alone additions at all. Isn’t 
the answer “yes”? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly it is. 

You know, I know what happens to you in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
You just “ain’t got enough votes,” and we understand that kind of 
business. When I look at that report, I had the other day, 75 B-52's 
plus 1 flattop, that means no Zeus. You are just short a vote, mister. 
That’s all that isthe matter with you. It isn’t your persuasion or your 
ability or your integrity or sincerity. You are just short a couple of 
votes. You don’t have to be around here a hundred years to figure 
that one out. There may be no animosity between the services, there 
may be no jealousies going on, Mr. Secretary, but your pal lacks a 
couple of votes, and I will give you three guesses why. That 1s one 
thing Congressmen can understand when you put it that way. We 
know what the problem is and why. 
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BALANCE OF OFFENSE AND DEFENSE 





Maj. Gen. Robert Berry up in New York right before Christmas 
made an interesting remark, and I quote him from the New York 
Times of December 8, 1958. Hesays: 

I think that this is one of the few times in history when the defense is superior 
to the offense. 

Don’t ask me what he means. This is what the man said. You 
know his job. He was generally referring, I suppose, to point defense 
in the metropolitan area. But I am curious about that language be- 
cause somehow or other I got the impression that you were driving 
at that point, too, this morning. Did I? I will read it again. 


I think that this is one of the few times in history when the defense is superior 
to the offense. 

General Taytor. I have not seen that statement, so I would not care 
tocomment on it. 

Mr. FLoop. Comment on what I read to you. 

General Taytor. My own feeling with regard to air defense, which 
I suspect is the context, as I said this morning, is that we must have 
a proper balance between offense and defense. An offense without 
a defense will be a disaster to us. On the other hand, a defense with 
no offense would be equally bad. 

Mr. Fioop. Right. Of course, there is no doubt that as of 2 o’clock 
this afternoon our danger from the Soviet enemy is his bombers and 
his air-breathing missiles. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. With the possible exception of a half dozen mocked-up, 
maybe R. & D., ICBM’s with not better than maybe a 30 or 40 percent 
dependability. It might bethe latter. It might not. 

General Taytor. I would say that is probably a fairly good state- 
ment. 

Mr. Fioop. It issomewhere in that range. 

I think you have made the rest of it clear on the penetration and 
saturation problem he may have. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL CONVENTIONAL ARTILLERY 


I have here a newspaper article of the day before Christmas, 1958, 
in which it is indicated that the Army will bolster our divisions with 
more conventional artillery. What in the world is that story? This 
indicates that you will put in our divisions 50 conventional 155’s, 
which is 18 more than the operational units have. Why? 

General Taytor. You will recall, Mr. Flood, that some 2 years ago 
we reorganized our divisions on the so-called pentomic structure. 

Mr. Foon. I do. 

General Taytor. We knew at the time we had to make some hard 
decisions, because our own experts did not agree as to the balance of 
Weapons in the pentomic divisions. So it was my task to decide what 
would be the starting position, what would be the initial organization 
tested. 

We also decided we would wait approximately 2 years before we 
made any changes. We would try to get the bugs out. 


36564—59——24 
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Mr. Fioop. This is it? 

General Taytor. As a result of experience worldwide, we went back 
to our commanders to find out what they thought of the structure, 
Their opinion was that because of the dispersion which is now required 
in anticipation of the use of atomic weapons, the close-in defense pro- 
vided by conventional weapons was insufficient when you placed these 
battle groups far apart, so we needed more organic close-in firepower 
within the divisions. That resulted in this change of organization, 

Mr. Fioop. I understand what your purpose and objectives are. I 
do not question that at all, because that you know best. Lut is the 155 
the hardware to accomplish that purpose ? 

General Taytor. It is the available hardware. 

Mr. Foon. It is the available hardware. What does that mean? 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Andrews. 


STRENGTH OF 25TH DIVISION 


Mr. Anprews. What is the strength of that 25th Division, General? 

General Taytor. It is four battle groups instead of five, and at a 
somewhat reduced strength. I will have to read into the record the 
precise manning levels. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you use it as a training division ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. It is a ready division, extremely fine, 
battle-worthy, except for the shortage in numerical strength. We 
have it there with the idea that it could be transported by combination 
of air and water rapidly any place in the Pacific area. 

Mr. Anprews. How would you beef it up to bring it to full strength? 

General Taytor. We have earmarked a battle group in the United 
States which we would get to it as fast as possible. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The 25th Infantry Division, organized at reduced strength, less one battle 


group, bas an author'zed aggregate strength of 10,652. Its actual aggregate 
strength on December 31, 1958, was 10,564. 


FUTURE USE OF REDSTONE ARSENAL 


Mr. Anprews. What plans do you have for the future use of the 
Redstone Arsenal when you phase out the REDSTONE missile? 

General Taytor. I think the Secretary probably could give a more 
complete answer on that than I can. 

Secretary Brucker. The Redstone Arsenal will not be phased out. 
It will be continued right along. We have a myriad— 

Mr. Anprews. I did not mean phasing out the arsenal, but the 
missile. My question is, What plans do you have for the future use 
of the Redstone Arsenal ? 

Secretary Brucker. I was answering your question with regard to 
the arsenal. We have a great use for it there in supervising all of 
the missiles that we have, the whole family. In other words, they 
are in charge and supervise the whole family starting with JUPITER, 
which of course we are not operating but which we are training the 
Air Force to take care of in the firing. We are doing all of the work 
in connection with the research and development and engineering, in 
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supervising the work of the contractor, which is Chrysler, and also in 
connection with the REDSTONE missile which Chrysler has. We 
are doing the supervising of that. 

We are also supervising and partaking in the PERSHING missile 
which the Martin Co. is under contract to produce, and also the 
LACROSSE and each of the other missiles which are on the way and 
in our arsenal at the present time, as to any changes or modifications 
or repairs or anything else. 

So the Redstone Arsenal is the hub of all of our missilery and in 
charge of the research, engineering, and the rest that goes with it. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you plan any reduction in the size of the arsenal, 
in the number of people employed down there ? 

Secretary Brucker. We do not, because at the present time we have 
a contractual agreement with the NASA, which is the space organ- 
ization, to act as their contractor in taking on any projects they may 
give us to do. That involves not only the production of the missiles 
which will hoist them and launch them up, but also supervising any- 
thing that is in the top of the missile, in the satellite itself, such as 
the Signal Corps has in giving the transmitters and other work that 
has to do with the satellites and communication. 

In other words, the Redstone Arsenal now is taking unto itself a 
great deal of the space work. Dr. von Braun and that organization 
are very capable in that field. One hand washes the other. In other 
words, the more experience they have in missiles, the more they can 
help the space people to work, because they were, of course, new to it, 
and we are helping them in giving them logistical support, engineer- 
ing, research, and everything else. The more they keep their hand 
in and train these young men in space work with the satellites, the 
more that redounds scientifically to the knowledge in the field of 
missiles. So the two just work together very well at the Redstone 
Arsenal. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


DIVISION STRUCTURE OF SOVIET AND RED CHINESE ARMIES 


General, what information do you have about any pentomic division 
setups in the Orient or in Red China or Russia ? 

General Taytor. We know that the Russians have reorganized and 
reequipped their army since World War II. They are not following 
the so-called pentomic organization. They have been more conserva- 
tive, I would say, in retaining the same essential features as the World 
War II division. They still place a great deal of stress on armor and 
on artillery. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know how many armored divisions they 
have? 

General Taytor. Twenty-three in their active army. 

Mr. Anprews. I think I remember last year you told us about 26 
divisions. 

General Taytor. Now there are 23 divisions. They have always 
stressed armor and artillery, and all their missiles, including the 
ICBM’s are handled by their artillery, as you know. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 
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What about Red Chinese or any satellite other than Russia herself 
with nuclear potential in the field of troops, tactical ? 

General Taytor. We know of none. We see a great deal of very 
fine conventional equipment arriving in the hands of the satellites and 
actually going into the Soviet military aid program in various coun- 
tries, but we have seen no atomic-capable weapons in any of those areas, 


QUALITY OF SOVIET EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Anprews. I wanted you to tell us what you can about the qual- 
ity of the Russian equipment compared to ours. 

General Taytor. What we see of it is excellent. It is first class, 
perhaps I would say more crude in construction and fabrication, but 
showing a great deal of judgment in the careful machining of the 
essential parts. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know whether or not they have any artillery 
pieces with atomic capability ¢ 

General Taytor. We assume they do. 

Mr. Anprews. Do they have a weapon comparable to our DAVEY 
CROCKETT? 

General Taytor. We do not know that they have anything in that 
area yet- We know, of course, that they will get into it eventually. 

Mr. Anprews. Compared to our field weapons, would you say that 
their weapons compare favorably or better, or how ? 

General Taytor. Yes; I would say theirs are certainly comparable, 
I suppose if we had a long competitive display we would like some of 
ours better than theirs, and vice versa. 

Mr. Anprews. How would the firepower of one of their divisions 
compare with that of ours? 

General Taytor. I have a rather complete statement here on Soviet 
firepower which I could put in the record or read it. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would. 

General Taytor [reading]: 

Based upon intelligence estimates of Soviet military production, a quantitative 
comparison of selected categories of Soviet and United States equipment indi- 
eates that the Soviet Army has on the average approximately 5 times as much 
modern equipment as the United States Army in the categories which we could 
analyze. 

I can assure you there are many gaps in what we know and what 
we do not know. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. I assume those all have an atomic capability. 

General Taytor. We assume so. Certainly the longer ones do. 
They are too expensive otherwise. 

Another example in the category of firepower is conventional artillery, where 
the Soviets are in a position superior to the United States. They have introduced 
new models of all their artillery since World War II. The U.S. Army has 
introduced only one new artillery piece, the 82 mm. gun with atomic capability, 
during this period. 

While the United States and Soviet medium and heavy gun tanks are equal 
in quality, the Soviets far exceed the United States in quantity. The United 
States tank inventory of comparable types is 9,800, with a production program 
of 720 for 1959. 

Mr. Anprews. That does not mean this XM-60? 

General Tayior. No. That does not reflect it. 
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That is a sample of the type of analysis. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would put that statement in the record, 
General. 

(The statement referred to is classified and has been submitted 
separately to the committee.) 


XM-60 TANK 


Mr. Anprews. Is the XM-60 in production yet? 

General Taytor. No, sir; we are just making the final arrange- 
ments to go forward with it. 

Mr. ANprews When will it be in production, and how many do 
you expect to get in fiscal 1960? 

General Cotciazier. I am General Colglazier, Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

We expect the production to follow behind the current production 
of the M48A2. This considers the production leadtime required. The 
production rate based upon the budget estimate would be 

Mr. Anprews. Do you expect to get that many in fiscal 1960? 

General Conciazier. Yes, sir. In other words, the budget before 
you includes a figure of ———— tanks. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 


NIKE-ZEUS 


If and when the ZEUS is completed, Mr. Secretary, who will op- 
erate it ? 

Secretary Brucker. We have every reason to believe that the Army 
will be designated to operate it. There is no piece of paper that I 
can show you that says that as to operation, but it does say in a paper 
of January 16, 1958, that the Army will be designated for research 
and development of the ZEUS. 

I would like to put it in the record if you would like to have it 
here. We think with the development in the hands of the Army, 
which is the natural service, the ground-to-air, which is the same that 
the Army has been doing for years except the extension of it in 
radius and height, it is the Army’s function to do it, and the Secretary 
of Defense certainly must have intended that that be done, but there 
is no piece of paper which says that the Army will operate it at this 
time. It says that we will research it and produce it. 

(The memorandum of January 16, 1958, referred to above is shown 


below :) 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 16, 1958. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Subject: Program for Defense against the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 
Reference: (a2) Memo for the Special Assistant for Guided Missiles from Sec- 
retary of Defense dated April 12, 1957, on above subject. 

By memorandum of April 12, 1957, reference (a), the Secretary of Defense 
gave general approval to the program you were then pursuing and have since 
carried forward for development of an active missile defense against the 
ICBM. As you are aware, in order to make most effective use of our overall 
national capabilities in the development of a missile system for defense against 
the ICBM, I have decided to assign the direction of this development effort to 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
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In the meantime, the urgency of this effort demands that there be a maximum 
coordination of the work being carried out by the Army and the Air Force until 
such time as the ARPA is functioning to provide detailed direction of this 
development program. In order to make maximum use of national capabilities, 
it is important that there be no unwarranted duplication of effort in the de 


velopment programm. 
Accordingly, I desire that the Army continue its current development effort 


in the NIKE-ZEUS program as a matter of urgency, concentrating on system 
development that will demonstrate the feasibility of achieving an effective, 
active AICBM system in an electronic countermeasure and decoy environment. 
The program will be limited at this time to work on the missile and launch 
system, and those acquisition, tracking, and computer components required for 
an integrated missile system. Development of other elements of the system 
such as communication links between early warning radars and the active de 
fense system and SAGE, and the forward acquisition radars for area coverage 
should be limited to that required for planning purposes, and should be com- 
patible with Air Force planning and development which is sponsored under 
the WIZARD program. Provision must be made for flexibility to incorporate 
such discrimination techniques as may be evolved as a result of studies and 
development work carried on outside the ZEUS program. No significant 
changes should be made in this program without the specific approval of ARPA. 
The Director of Guided Missiles will act in this capacity until the ARPA is 
established. Arrangements must be made for full technical information inter- 
change between your development contractors in this program and those of the 


Air Force. 
NEIL McELRoy. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Anprews. I yield. 

Mr. Forp. Does the lack of that direction at this point for the 
operation of the weapon account for the apparent reluctance of the 
Army to construe the ZEUS funding as a direct part of their budget! 
That has bothered me. 

Secretary Brucker. No, Mr. Ford. I can answer that positively 
not; that the Army has not in any sense had a feeling of reluctance 
about including ZEUS money in the budget for that or any other 
reason except that which we told you. 

Mr. Forp. For the first time in the seven budgets I have listened 
to, the Army has taken a weapon, the procurement and funding of 
it, and set it aside from their overall procurement program. “Up 
until this moment, I could not figure out why that was done. I bias 
a suspicion now why it is done. 

Secretary Brucker. I do not know what the suspicion is. I can 

tell you exactly what our reason was and what I directed. 
In the 1959 fiscal year budget, we had nothing for ZEUS initially. 
On January 16, 1958, the Secretary of Defense designated in this 
piece of paper here that the Army should go ahead w ith the research 
and development of not just ZEUS but the antimissile missile. We 
had had ZEUS. Therefore, when it was stated ZEUS was our wea- 
pon for research and development, even though we had been working 
on it for 18 months, we had no money for it except a very minor 
amount, I guess : was— a very small amount with which to start 
the business. We had been working with our own money. 

Subsequent to this directive, the President’s budget for fiscal year 
1959 was amended and funds were added to the Army’s basic budget 
for NIKE-ZEUS 

When we came to m: aking up the budget for this year, for fiscal 
1960, and the report came in as to the total amount, plus ri fact that 
the amount last year was a supplemental item, or add-on, I took the 
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responsibility of directing the staff to put it below the line and add 
it on, because certainly we cannot absorb that in the Army budget. 
Let us put it in below the line. 

I said, “Now that they have permitted us to send up a budget of 
this size and we see what it is, and that Zeus is an extra amount of 
X billions more, put it below the line the way the paper said last 
year, not consider it part of the regular budget, and let us see about it.” 
Wesent it up in that shape. 

Then when we got up there and the hearings occurred, the state- 
ment was made that it should be in the budget. Attempts were made 
to put certain things in the budget and take out certain of the Army 
projects that were in there which would have been disastrous from the 
standpoint of even the procurement that we have indicated here. 

We, therefore, made our appeal to the Secretary of Defense not to 
do that, but to consider that the Army has a new weapon, and there 
should be a consideraton of the new amount and not take it out of the 
prolongation of the same horizontal plane extended. 

DoI make myself clear? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. There is a very peculiar background to this which I have 
not had time to mull over in my own mind and figure out so far. This 
was an Army project. The Air Force had a competitive project 
called Wizard. About that time some decision had to be made as to 
which weapons system was to be selected. ARPA was then set up. 
ARPA subsequently got a budget of its own by drawing funds from 
various services. 

Subsequent to its establishment, speaking now of ARPA, ARPA 
made a decision that the NIKE-ZEUS in preference to WIZARD or 
any other weapon system should be the anti-missile-missile project. 
However from what you have said, and J presume it is in that January 
16 memorandum, although the Army project was designated there was 
no clear designation that the Army should have operational control 
of the weanon when it is put in the field. 

It is really an ARPA project, is it not? In reality this item ought 
to be in ARPA’s budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I think it should be in the Army budget. 

Mr. Forp. There is something unusual about this situation. I will 
have to think about it, but I don’t understand it right now. 

Mr. Anprews. I think, Mr. Secretary, if you are going to produce 
this weapon, get the bues out of it and get it ready for operation, cer- 
tainly the Armv should operate it after they have done it, and not let 
the Air Force take it over. 

Mr. Forp. I would say this, Mr. Andrews: I think when the Army 
got that directive of January 16, 1958, to produce or develop it, should 
also have gotten operational control. I think that should have been 
done then so the matter would be settled once and for all. 

Mr. Anprews. You should do it now if you can. 

Mr. Forp. There is a peculiar situation there which I have not yet 
resolved in my own mind. 

Genera] Tavtor. May I add to the confusion ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 
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General Taytor. I appreciate your concern. This might well be off 
the record. 

Mr. Forp. All right. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned a minute ago anti- 
missile missilesand ZEUS. Isany other service working on any other 
anti-missile missile? The ZEUS is an anti-missile missile, is it not! 

Secretary Brucker. It is the anti-missile missile. 

Mr. Anprews. You know of no other anti-missile missile? 

Secretary Brucker. I know of no other service working on the 
anti-missile missile at the present time with authority from the De- 
partment of Defense to do it. I know of none. The order clearly 
says that. It shows the Army has developed the anti-missile missile, 
and there is one communication to the Air Force stating the counter- 
part of it, that they are not to develop it but the Army is to develop 
it. 

Mr. Anprews. What became of the anti-missile missile that the Air 
Force was working on? 

Secretary Brucker. I have no way of knowing what happened to 
their missile. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NIKE-ZEUS FUNDING 


Mr. Anprews. One more question about the ZEUS. Did the 1960 
ZEUS money come out of the Army budget or was it an additional 
amount ? 

General Taytor. It is in the Army budget now. 

Mr. Anprews. Were you allowed $300 million additional for it, 
below the line, so to speak, even though it is in your budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. No. 

Mr. Anprews. The Army is picking up the check for the R. & D. 
on the ZEUS? 

Secretary Brucker. For part of it. I explain that this way: A 
straight-line projection horizontally for the 1960 budget from 1959 
would not be large enough to include the ZEUS, but it is a partial 
inclusion of ZEUS. In other words, there is a larger amount in 1960 
than in 1959 in total, but the ZEUS is in such a quantity of money 
that it absorbs some of it that otherwise would bring it up to last 
year’s level. 

Mr. Anvrews. Did you get enough money to expedite the R. & D. 
program on ZEUS? 

Secretary Brucker. We are expediting the R. & D. program to the 
tune of $300 million in research and development on direct obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you go faster with the program if you had 
more money ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. How much more could you use judiciously in 1960! 

Secretary Brucker. I answered that question this morning, sit, 
and I would say this: The amount that was in the statement at that 
time was $626 million. That was the amount at the time the sub- 
mission occurred and that is what it sifted down to. At first it was 
$1.003 billion in the program. 
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Mr. Anprews. Would that amount get you in production or finish 
the R. & D.? 

Secretary Brucker. It would do two things—it would advance the 
R. & D. and it would anticipate or telescope production by starting 
some items that are desirable which can be gotten through the long 
leadtime earlier. 

Mr. ANprEws. You could use $650 million ? 

Secretary Brucker. $626 million was the figure. 

Mr. ANprews. How much time would that save? 

Secretary Brucker. Off the record. 


SAFETY OF PUBLIC NEAR NIKE SITES 


Mr. Anprews. One question about the NIKE sites. What about 
the safety to the public around these areas where you have NIKE 
installations, both the HERCULES and the AJAX? 

General Taytor. We are very much aware of the problem of the 
safety to the public, particularly after our explosion of the AJAX 
site in New Jersey. Secretary Brucker took action at once and 
appointed a commission for the purpose of looking into this matter. 
Tam sure he would like to comment on it. 

Secretary Brucker. A commission of five was appointed, very high 
level people, of which Mr. Hood, head of the U.S. Steel Corp., and 
others in industry very close to the problem of safety, were included. 
They came to Washington, went to different parts of the country as 
experts in the field. Mr. Keller, former head of Chrysler, was also 
associated with it, and they made a very exhaustive study of the whole 

roblem for a period of over 2 months. They finally came to Wash- 
ington, consulted with us about certain things, discussed it, and filed 
a written report in which they said that the Army was taking every 
precaution and means of safety—I am just paraphrasing it—that 
they could find and commended the Army for the method in which 
we are handling the AJAX and the nuclear contents of weapons that 
wehave. That is substantially it. 


FUNDS REQUIRED FOR 900,000-MAN ARMY 


Mr. Anprews. I wish you would tell me if you can, General, how 
much money would be needed to retain your Army at the 900,000 
strength through fiscal 1960? 

General Taytor. That is purely the personnel ? 

Mr. Anprews. To keep your strength at 900,000 officers and men. 
I would like to know, also, the amount needed to keep the National 
Guard at the strength of 400,000 officers and men, and the Reserve at 
800,000 men. 

General Taytor. This is personnel funds and maintenance and 
operation ? 

Mr. Anprews. All it would take, what it would cost, what this com- 
mittee would have to appropriate to keep the strength of the services 
at these levels that I mentioned. 

General Taytor. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Break them down into two sections, maintenance and 
operation and the other set. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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REDUCTION OF ARMY SIZE 


Mr. Anprews. What did you and the Secretary do, if anything, 
after the Budget Bureau announced that the Army would be reduced 
to 870,000 after C ongress last year appropriated money to keep it at 
the strength of 900,000 officers and men? 

General TayLor. We complied with the decision of our superiors 
to proceed with a reduction to 870,000. 

Mr. Anprews. Did you make any reclama with the budget to try 
to retain the strength at 900,000? 

General Taytor. No, sir. We had completed all of our discussions 
and made our reclama prior to that time. 

Mr. Anprews. When did you get the order to reduce down to 
870,000 ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. About November 30. We had continued the 
Army at about 900,000 from July 1 on the statement of the Secretary 
of Defense that we were permitted to go along, in spite of the fact 
that the cut had been to 870,000, month by month because of events 
which were occurring at that time, which was Lebanon, as you know, 
and then came Taiwan. 

On or about November 30 we received the final order to cut down 
to 870,000. 

Mr. Anprews. And you are in the process now of reducing the 
strength to the figure of 870,000? 

Secretary Brucker. We are following orders; indeed we are. 

Mr. ANprEws. Do you expect to have that reduction by the 1st of 
July ? 

Secretary Brucker. June 30. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. General Taylor, I would like to continue some of the 
questions propounded to you this morning by the chairman. As I 
recall your testimony, you indicated that you were supporting the 
budget overall as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. That is right. 


EXCESS STRATEGIC FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Although you have some reservations about the alloc: 
tions of funds and the directions of certain programs in our overall 
military picture? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. One of the reservations you apparently had was that in 
your judgment we had an excess of deterrent or retaliatory weapons 
and weapons systems, that we were overdoing that aspect of our de- 
fense picture. Is that a correct interpretation of what you said this 
morning ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. On two oc casions in the last several days when General 
Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs was present, in response to 
questions asked by me, he testified that bearing in mind all safety 
factors, and giving ample and liberal consideration to the enemy, all 
known vital milits ary targets of the Soviet Union could and would be 
hit adequately. Obviously he meant the delivery of nuclear war- 
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heads by such means as B-52’s, B-47’s, IRBM’s, including POLARIS, 
ICBM’s, and other means of strategic air warfare. 

General Taytor. May I point out you also have tactical weapons in 
Europe and elsewhere which would make a contribution ? 

Mr. Forn. In other words, in your judgment we have more weapons 
than even those I have mentioned which could do the strategic job? 

General Taytor. If you wanted to cover the entire capability you 
would have to include the tactical weapons in Europe, both in terms of 
missiles and aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. This is the question I asked of General Twining: 

Under our policy of deterrence and retaliation, with our long-range delivery 
capability, do we now have and will we have all potential enemy military tar. 
gets covered adequately? 


General Twining. I think with our present target system we do, certainly all 
we know about. 


Mr. Forn. We take into consideration any and all safety factors that make 
military logic or sense? 

General TwrntnGc. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. There is no doubt in your mind that we have this capability? 

General TWIntna. No, and that is what we want to keep up. 

Mr. Forn. And this budget will do that? 

General Twinina. This budget will carry it forward, yes. 


Earlier he had responded similarly to a similar line of questioning, 

Then it would appear to me that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff thinks we have adequate deterrent or retaliatory strength at 
the present and planned under this budget. I gather from what you 
have said that you would at least agree and perhaps believe we are 
overfunding to some extent our strategic, retaliatory, or deterrent 
weapons systems ? 

General Taytor. That is true for the time frame within which we 
are thinking. 

Mr. Forn. Yes. as far as we can foresee. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ADEQUACY OF ICBM FUNDING 


Mr. Forn. We have heard some criticism from nonmilitary sources 
primarily in recent weeks that in ICBM programs in the fiscal year 
1959 budget and similar programs in the fiscal year 1960 budget there 
is inadequate funding to do this essential strategic job. The com- 
plaint seems to be that we are going to program and fund ICBM’s 
at a rate which. according to these critics, world give us a possible 
ratio of one to four such missiles to the Soviet Tnion in the next sev- 
eral years. TI do not necessarily accept those figures but that is the 
point they seek to make. 

In your opinion, would you think it unwise to step up our ICBM 
production to make us equal in numbers or in ratio with. the Soviet 
Union ? 

General Taytor. I do not know enough about the details of the 
ICBM program to know how much risk would be taken or what gam 
would be made by additional funding. Certainly we should move 
forward in this field just as rapidly as our commonsense would dictate. 
However. I am not concerned as of the moment, if it is a fact that we 
are somewhat behind the ICBM’s of the Soviet Union. I would not 
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be unduly concerned at this time because we have so many other com- 
pensatory weapons which can do the same job of putting bombs and 
missiles on target. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, our standard of sufficiency should be 
such that we can annihilate the enemy, not necessarily do it twice? 

General Taytor. Or 10 times. 

Mr. Forp. Or 10 times, as some people apparently want us to. 

It would be your considered military judgment that rather than to 
substantially increase our ICBM production for the next several 
years, aS long as we have fully adequate means of delivering our stra- 
tegic weapons, it would be better for our national security to improve 
our limited war capability ? 

General Taytor. I would say we should not view the ICBM in 
isolation. It is one very important weapon we must have, but we 
have other weapons which are still thoroughly effective which will do 
the job, so it is the aggregate capability of missiles and bombers and 
related weapons to do the strategic task which we should look at as a 
package and not single out one program, put all our money on that, 
and say we are naked because we may be lagging in this particular 
segment. 

Mr. Forv. Then I gather the impression that you concur with the 
program that is included in the 1960 budget for our deterent on re- 
taliatory forces except that you think there could be redistribution 
downward rather than upward ? 

General Taytor. I am satisfied as to its adequacy and I believe the 
kind of examination which I suggested this morning would indicate 
to many people, including myself, that it is excessive in some 
categories. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, we will resume our 
hearings tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 


Fripay, JANUARY 30, 1959. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will resume 
the hearing. I believe Mr. Ford was interrogating the witness when 
we adjourned yesterday afternoon. Proceed, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forv. Mr. Chairman, I did not say this yesterday but I would 
like to say it today, I think the presentation by you, Mr. Secretary, 
and you, General Taylor, has been most helpful and illuminating. It 
certainly gives me, and I suspect others on the committee, some infor- 
mation and a viewpoint which I do not think we had had to the extent 
that we got it yesterday. I congratulate both of you. 

(Off the record.) 


7TH AND 8TH U.S. ARMIES IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, on page 3 of your statement you say the 
following in the first full paragraph: 
_ To this end the Army maintains its 7th Army in Europe and its 8th Army 
in Korea. You may rest assured that both of these Armies are well trained and 
combat ready. 

Could you tell us what changes have taken place for the good in 
both the 7th Army in Europe and the 8th Army in Korea in the past 
12 months from the point of view of firepower, mobility, communica- 
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tions, and in addition add what has been done to strengthen our joint 
position from the point of view of allied support—in the case of the 
8th Army, the South Koreans; in the case of the 7th Army, the NATO 
contribution ¢ 

If General Taylor would like to add to that, I would appreciate his 
comments, 

Secretary Brucker. I will make an overall statement of it, and 
then General Taylor can comment, if he will, with regard to the units, 

With regard to the 7th Army in Germany, with our five divisions, 
our regiments, and missile commands, we have retained the numbers 
quantitatively in large measure of those who are involved in the 
combat-readiness posture there, but of course we have streamlined 
the support. The reductions over there have come from the service 
support units. ‘The 7th Army is perhaps the most capable and combat 
ready of any Army that we ever had in peacetime. In addition to 
what we had a year ago, we have sent over antiaircraft units anda 
missile command. As } you are aware, there is also in SETAF in north 
Italy which has a very strong missile component. 

I visited the Eighth Army last August and September. General 
Decker is its commanding oflicer as well as the United Nations Com- 
mander. He was formerly a comptroller and is a very able officer and 
a good commander in the field, and he understands the value of money, 
I think General Decker, with what he has, is doing everything an offi 
cer can do asa commander. They are building housing units and they 
are improving their position in the sense of hi aving the troops and 
the officers in better shape. We have sent over there a missile con- 
mand which has an atomic capability to support their effort. 

In Taiwan we have sent overa HERCULES antiaircraft command 
and are gradually teaching the Nationalist Chinese the operation of 
that weapon. In the meantime our people, who are very knowledge- 
able and who came directly from Fort Bliss where the training school 
is located, went to Taiwan on emergency orders and established them- 
selves within the shortest possible time. They were ready for opera- 
tion within a matter of weeks after the order was given—ready to 
fire, as a matter of fact. Also, from the standpoint of assisting that 
bastion over there, we have put in a lot of supplies and materiel. As 
a matter of fact, we assisted them in establishing the supply lines 
that assisted in breaching the line or curtain of fire that separated 
Quemoy from Taiwan. The Nationalist Chinese were given instruc- 
tion largely by U.S. Army personnel there who had had experi- 
ence in the supply field. We sent over specialists in that, We also 
sent over a large amount of artillery to include pieces r anging all the 
way up to 8-inch, and in some instances had our an men in charge of 
the operation of them. While the Nationalists did the actual firing, 
our people were instructors and straightened out that matter with re- 
gard to the artillery fire from the island to the mainland. We know it 
was felt by the Red Chinese because of their prompt retaliation follow- 
ing that. 

Mr. Forp. Are you telling this committee, then, in addition to what 
vou said in the report, that on the basis of firepower, mobility, and 
communications, both ee Seventh Army in Europe and the Eighth 
Army in the Far East are in better position this year than when you 
reported to this committee a year ago? 
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Secretary Brucker. I would rather have General Taylor make the 
omment with reference to the military aspect, W hile I know these 
facts that I am talking about and others that would embroider those 
which I have stated, I think from the military standpoint General 
Taylor could size it up much better than I, except to say that I am 
very satisfied w ith the Seventh Army. 

About the Eighth Army, because of the lack of quantity of U.S. 
troops there, I have some feeling of reservation, Mr. Ford. I think 
as to the military aspect, Gener: al Taylor is much better qualified on 
that. 

Mr. Forp. Would you comment, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. I would say that we have made definite progress 
in these two areas. These are favored commands and we give them 

all the assistance that we can. 

In addition to the points the Secretary has made, I would point 
out that we have de ‘ployed the REDSTONE missile to Europe, and 
it is now operational in that area for the first time. I would also 

stress the fact that our personnel have improved in the last year, as 
the Secretary reported in his prepared statement. In the case of our 
allies, the Korean units have maintained their general level of readi- 
ness. In fact, I would say that, as the result of their training, they 
ve improved this level somewhat. In Europe the German contri- 
bution, while slow in de veloping, has increased to a current strength 
of about nine divisions. They are excellent people. However, due 
tothe low manning level of one division and because of brigade or- 
ginization in two other divisions, the German contribution would be 
more accurately assessed as seven divisions. 

Mr, Forp. May I ask a question right there? A year ago at this 
time there was great apprehension about the French contribution be- 
cuse of their problems in north Africa. Does it appear now that 
that situation has improved from the point of view of NATO? 

General Taytor. I would say it is essentially unchanged. There 

may be some minor difference between now and a year ago, but I 
do not recall any change. Unfortunately, it is still true that most of 
the army strength of the French Republic is in north Africa, and 
not available for immediate use in NATO. 

Mr. Foro. I think it would be helpful for the record, to the extent 
that you can, to include for the record any improvements, not in de- 

tail but broadly, for the Seventh and E ighth Armies in the last 12 
ai. Also add what you intend to do to improve the Seventh 
and Eighth Armies in the next 12 months under the expenditures 
forecast here and the obligations anticipated in this budget. 

General Taytor. Very well, siz 

(The information referred to is classified and has been forwarded 
to the committee. ) 

a Forp. I think it significant, however, that in Korea, at least 

ithin the last 12 to 15 months, we became realistic about the armistice 

and. lecided that if the enemy was going to bring up military weapons 
which were excluded on the basis of the armistice, we were, too. As 

I recall, we have not hesitated and have moved forward with these 
lew weapons regardless of the agreements which were signed and 

which were first violated by the Communist forces. 

‘Sienna Taytor. That is correct. 





DECLINE OF ARMY PRISONERS IN DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS 


Mr. Forp. I was very much impressed, Mr, Secretary, with the 
comparative figures which you used in the second full paragraph of 
your statement on page 7, where you pointed out what had happened 
in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 as a result of legislation approved by 
the Congress to authorize the Army to discharge soldiers who had les 
military potential than others. 

Could you provide for the record, if you do not have it here, what 
it means in individuals, not percentages, based on this statement in 
your prepared text, and I quote: 

For example, while in the last 3 years the strength of the Army has decreased 
17 percent, the number of Army prisoners in disciplinary barracks has decling 
more than 74 percent in the same period. 

Then you go on and make other comparisons on a percentage basis 
I think those percentage comparisons are good. I believe, however, 
when we are having this problem of whether the Army should kk 
870,000 or 900,000 or 925,000, the numbers involved and the days 
saved by a person on productive active duty rather than in a diveiph 
nary barracks is much more important. 

Secretary Brucker. I shall be glad to insert that at this point 
in the record. 

Mr. Foro. I think that is a very significant and beneficial change, 
but at least I am more interested in what that means in manpower, 
individuals as well as productive man-hours. I presume you do not 
have that available now. 

Secretary Brucker. I do not have it available here, but I shall get 
that statistic and put it in the record at this place. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Number of Army prisoners in U.S. disciplinary barracks on May 31, 


a i a atl a Sl ce he a aan de 6, 303 
Number of Army prisoners in U.S. disciplinary barracks on Aug. 31, 


This is a .7 percent reduction in Army personnel in U.S. disciplinary 
barracks. 
REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Over the years we on this committee have been very 
much concerned with the reenlistment problem. You mention that 1 
your prepared text and comment favorably on the current trend 
Would you have a continuation of previous chart material in other 
hearings extended and brought up to date for inclusion in the hearings 
for this fiscal year? 

Secretary Brucker. We will. We really have not had too long: | 
time in fiscal 1959 to get the full extent or the feel of it. At the end 
of 6 months we will know more than we did at the end of the first 
months, and then at the end of 9 months, of course, we will begin t0 
know more about it. But we will put the figures in up to date. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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CURRENT AND Past RECORD ON ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 


1. Recruitment of nonprior service personnel 





' 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 1959 1 





ae 38, 752 78, 268 63, 915 


Average per month | 5, 72% 6, 552 10, 652 


! Preliminary for lst 6 months, fiscal year 1959. 


. Reenlistment rates (includes all personnel who reenlist within 90 days from date of 
discharge) 


{In percent] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 2 


All Regulars 

Ist term Regulars. 
Career Regulars 3_ 
Inductees 

Overall. . 





udes Reserve component personnel, 
t ogi! r Army personnel reenlisting for the 2d or subsequent time 
July through November 1958 only. 


Enlisted losses, reenlistments within 90 days, and initial enlistments 


’ 


[In thousands} 





Initial 
enlist- 
meni 


Not eli- Losses Number | Reenlist- | 

Total gible to | eligible reen- | ment | 
losses reenlist | to rein- listed j|rate (per- | 
| list | cent) ee 


Total: | | 
Fiseal ye 
Fiseal year 1959 (estimated) 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimated) 

Reserve and National Guard: 
Fiscal year 1958_ 5 
Fiscal year 1959 (e stimated) 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimated) 

Inductees: 

Fiscal year 1958. 
il year 1959 (estimated) 
iscal year 1960 (estimated) --- 


scal year 1958. 
sal year 1959 (estim: ited) 
val year 1960 (estim: ated)... 





IMPACT OF INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY ON REQUIRED STRENGTHS 


Mr. Forp. One thing which bothers me is that we hear the state- 
ment that you have less disc iplinary problems than you had before, 
this year compared to previous years. We hear from the medical 
people that they are able to keep people on duty productively with 
less time lost in hospitals this year compared to previous years. We 
see figures on reenlistment rates which are encouraging. Yet | do 
not get the impression that those benefits are tr: inslated into more 


combat effectiveness or units. 


36564—59——25 
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I appreciate that you feel you do better within the structure that 
you want or which is in the budget, but I do not see any willingness 
to say that because of these benefits we can draw down the structur 
divisionwise or otherwise. Would you comment on that? 

Secretary Brucker. I should be glad to. 

As the standard raises, there is no question about the excellence 
of the morale and the standards of the individual, his proficiency, 
adaptability, discipline, and the rest. Mr. Ford, there is no substitute 
for individual personnel. There is no substitute, when it comes toa 
certain point, for men. They are the indispensable part of this busi- 
ness. Weapons, pushbuttons, and all the rest to the contrary notwith- 
standing, there comes a place at which you must equate that. 

There is a difference, of course, between us—not between you and 
me, but people who debate this thing—and perhaps an honest differ. 
ence. I certainly will concede to the other fellow and I hope he will 
concede to me that there is an honest difference as to when that point 
is reached. When that point comes, the best college graduates or 
the finest people from religious institutions could not change the fact 
that you need men for specific jobs in great quantity. 

I grant you that I am not one sided. I have tried to keep an open 
mind on that. But people differ, I suppose, because of their viev- 
point as to where the hazard is or what the risk is that they are willing 
totake. For my own part I have stated to you what my recommenda- 
tion was. I think all these pluses that we are getting are good. Every 
time I can get a little pool of 100 or 300 that I can transfer to combat 
duty, I want to do that. 

I have inspected this problem back and forth now nearly 4 years 
and with my own experience of years ago in the background I give 
you my word that there comes a time when you must form your 
opinion on where that division is. In the meantime, work all you 
can to turn as many back to combat duty as you can. 

Because of my judgment in connection with this, I came to the 
conclusion that I reeommended to you. 

I also understand that that is balanced by people who understand 
things with respect to forces, weapons, and the rest, but I believe there 
comes a time when the balance between men and weapons has to be 
eqnated and decided. 

DIVISION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Forp. Would you have any comment, General Taylor? 

General Taynor. The Secretary has responded to the question con- 
cerning the overall numerical strength. However, I believe that you 
were also interested in structure, in terms of units vis-a-vis our 
actual numerical strength. 

I would say that from the military point of view, we are overstruc- 
tured now, and will continue to be overstructured with the 14-division 
force. In other words, we do not have the necessary strength to hold 
all of our units at the desirable strength levels. If this were a domestic 
Army—in other words, if our forces were all at home—I would 
recommend to the Secretary that we reduce our structure rather 
drastically. Certainly, from the strictly military point of view, there 
is no question that it is preferable to have strong, sound units, which 
are up to strength and combat ready, rather than a larger number of 
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units which are weakened to a degree by the requirement to diffuse 
available manpower among them. 

However, in view of our overseas commitments we are not free to 

take any such action. Divisions per se have taken on great political 
significance in the international climate. I am sure that I would be 
restrained if I were to recommend a reduction in divisions in either 
Europe or Korea. Hence, we have retained a structure which, as I 
say, i strictly military considerations is overextended. 
Mr. Forp. But there appears to be no doubt that the personnel we 
have within the Army is of a higher quality than we have had hereto- 
fore. It appears likewise that they are better trained. It appears also 
that they are better equipped, even though they may not be equipped 
as well as some people honestly feel they should be. It also appears 
that we are getting more man-hours of production out of them than 
we have in the past. Although, using the structure you have, you may 
be undermanned bodywise, the bodies you do have are better because 
of the things which have been brought out and discussed here. 

Is it not better to have that kind of structure than to have a bigger 
structure but without these other pluses, which was the condition 
previously ? 

General Taytor. I agree wih your estimate that our personnel have, 
indeed, become better. However, they are not good enough, because, 
in the U.S. Army today, there is no place for anyone in our modern 
Army who is not superior. But I would make the point there is a task 
for every man in the Army—870,000 or more. Every man has a 
task, a job, to do. In principle, there are no instances where two men’s 
tasks can be taken over by one. It is, therefore, the need for the actual 
individuals represented by our overall strength, which prevents my 
agreeing with you that we can do the same tasks with fewer individuals. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely, I agree there is a point of irreducible minimum. 

General Taytor. We have reached it and gone beyond it, in my 
opinion. 


Mr. Forn. I vield. 
MENTAL GROUP IV PERSONNEL 


Mr. Anprews. General, as I recall, you told us last year that 39 
percent of our Army was category 4. Is that correct ? 

General Taytor. I would have to research the record. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would tell us now, if you can and if you 
cannot, supply for the record, what percentage of your manpower is 
Inecategory 4 today and what will be in that category in fiscal 1960. 

General Taytor. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Mental group IV personnel ! 


| Number Percent 
As of Jan. 31, 1957 | 1 244, 300 28.2 
As of Sept. 30, 1957 ’ 206, 400 24. 2 
As of Sept. 30, 1958 133, 000 | 16.5 
een 


' Based on 5 percent sample survey of the Army. 
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CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forv. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned in your prepared text that 
the Army had closed and was planning to close certain installations 
in fiseal 1959 and fiseal 1960. Would you list those in the record for 
the benefit of the committee ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. We will list those which we have closed 
in 1959 and ordered closed for fiscal 1960. I will get that in the 


record, 
(The information referred to follows:) 


The following installations and/or activities have been inactivated or are 
planned for inactivation during fiscal year 1959 on the dates indicated: 
Aberdeen Ordnance Depot, Md___ Sept. 30, 1958, 
Caven Point ay NN NN i ic i ea ket es terre iene Nov. 1, 1958. 


Branch U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, Pa_ Mar. 2, 1959, 
Lima Ordnance Modification Center, Ohio__ I . O1, 1959, 
Fort Miles, Del_ ; LoS: we E : “ Mar. 31, 1959, 
Fort Chaffee, Ark ee a June 30, 1959, 
Fort Polk, La aswesttccots ia __._.... June 30, 1959, 


There are no additional installations currently approved for inactivation 
during fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Suerparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Forn. Surely. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, I rae pe the problems involved 
in closing places—political, personal, and otherwise. I know it is 
somewhat difficult. Is it definitely determined you are going to close 
those that you are listing in response to the inquiry from Mr. Ford! 

Secret: ary Brucker. Let us take an illustration. Let us take the 
last three in which an announcement occurred—Fort Chaffee, Fort 
Polk, and Fort Miles, Del. The order has been given to close thos 
three, the first two as of June 30, 1959, the end of this fiscal year, and 
the third one, Fort Miles, is to be closed as of March 31 of this year. 
At Fort Miles we are already moving things and making the change 
right now. At the other two. no move has been made to the present 
time, that is, no tangible moving of troops from either Fort Polk or 
Fort Chaffee. 

Fort Chaffee is largely a training installation where we train large 
numbers of 6- month trainees and draft trainees. Fort Polk is an 
armored station where we have an armored command. Both Polk 
and Chaffee, of course, are the subjects of reclamation, and we are 
hearing those people at the present time. 

That i is the situation. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Would you pardon me. T did not want to take your 
time, but I am very much interested in this aspect because of its 
ramifications which we all understand. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I can understand the reaction of people. That is 
obviously one of the conditions vou have to live with. What I am 
trying to establish here for the benefit of the committee and for my 
own information, particularly as it would apply to the budget, he: 
cause it will have an effect. on the budget to some degree .1s whether 
there is at this time any military necessity which you anticipate 
could or would change your attitude on closing places that you now 
desire to close? 
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Secretary Brucker. As far as the military necessity goes, we just 
do not have the funds or the men. That is a pretty good military 
reason not to go on with either of the two installations. They were 
very thoroughly considered and debated. As a matter of fact, we 
held off action on this for over a year after it was indicated that we 
should close the stations in deference to trying to hold the status quo 
at least as long as we could. 

As a matter of fact, you will notice the sequence of the order, 
Congressman Sheppard, in this way: Until November 30, when the 
order finally came down to cut bac k to 870,000, no order h: ad gone out 
to close any of the three. The significance of that is that the Army 
endeavored to go along on the basis of holding these places and the 
troops as they were, hoping or expecting that maybe the matter 
would be decided one way or the other. When the decision came, 
we obediently moved immediately. Even though it was December 
and a bad time to notify people, we promptly notified everybody 
concerned without delay. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is not a question of my personal interest in the 
geographical aspect. Whether California is involved or not, it makes 
no difference to me. It is a matter of knowing definitely if we have 
to close them, unfortunate as it may be. I know what takes place 
immediately thereafter. I do not envy you in your position. I want 
that distinetly understood. At the same time, I do not think we 
should labor under the impression that hypothetically A, B, and C 
are going to be closed and then wake up 3 months later and find, 
because communities with economic and other legitimate interests 
have come down and protested, you have found it perhaps logical, 
may I say, to change your mind. That is the thing I am interested in. 

Secretary Brucker. Congressman Sheppard, all three will be 
closed on the dates that have been stated unless something beyond 
my control occurs. 

Mr. Suerparp. Thank you. 

Mr. Weaver. Would you yield for one short question ? 

Do you specifically plan to close down any ordnance or ammunition 
depots this year? 

Secretary Brucker. We have many installations under considera- 
tion. Did you have any specific one in mind? 

Mr. Weaver. I was thinking particularly of one in Nebraska, the 
Sidney depot, which is not, however, the district I represent. A lot of 
uncertainty exists, and, of course, because of the impact it would have 
on that community, the people there are quite concerned about it. 

Secretary Brucker. I am not conscious at the moment of the closing 
of that particular installation, but I am conscious of the fact that we 
are going over the whole list to see what we can live with and what we 
have to do. We are doing it as much as we can on a military basis con- 
sistent with the funds and the troops we have. 


ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL, ARKANSAS 


Mr. Forn. I notice in the recommendations from the Department of 
the Army and the Department of Defense that you are recommending 
the exclusion of the language in the 1959 act which kept open the 
Army-Navy Hospital at Hot, Springs, Ark. This means that you are 
recommending the closing of that facility. Is that correct ? 
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Secretary Brucker. Iam, Congressman Ford. I have recommended 
that three times before. I bow each time to the judgment of what the 
Congress wants, but I am urging you to permit us to close the Army- 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Mr. Forp. Since we are limited timewise, will you for the record give 
again the history for the past year of that facility, and the Army’s 
best justification for the closing of that facility ? 

Secretary Brucker. I will. I want to say that we have kept faith 
with the yroponents of those people by keeping them constantly in- 
formed of our position. They are not left in any doubt about it. They 
are at the present time endeavoring to get some other agency to fri 
over the hospital. I shall be glad to put a statement in the record at 
this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Department of the Army has no medical requirement for the Army and Navy 
Hospital. Hospital bed occupancy rates in the Army hospital system have 


declined to an alltime low. The following table reflects the total average 
occupied beds in continental U.S. Army medical treatment facilities: 


Fiscal year: Conus 
Da ah a a a eee *9, 982 
I a a a ee 10, 198 
a ileal esta arse ee 10, 62 
TN no a ee 11, 426 
eae ce es a ee ee eal ee 13, 485 

1 Estimated. 


Current and foreseeable bed occupancy levels, based on current hospitaliza- 
tion rates and programed Army strength, indicate that despite reduction in 
operating beds already applied throughout the entire hospital system, further 
reduction in the number of operating beds in the hospital system must be made. 
The limit to which reductions in the number of operating beds in individual 
hospitals from current levels can be made and still operate the hospital effi- 
ciently has been effected. Further reductions in operating beds throughout the 
hospital system can result only in decreased efficiency, especially in manpower 
utilization and operating expenses. Therefore, further reduction to meet the 
reduced requirements must be made through the inactivation of hospitals. 
The operating staff of small offpost hospitals, such as Army and Navy Hospital, 
consume personnel resources sorely needed at other Army hospitals in view 
of their mission of post medical support. 

The Department of the Army, in conjunction with the other military services, 
the Public Health Service, and the Veterans’ Administration, has determined 
that there is no requirement for this installation as a medical facility. 

The normal bed capacity of Army and Navy Hospital is 405 expandable to 551. 
Because of the small size of this hospital plant, it lacks flexibility for expansion 
purposes. There is an irreducible minimum of medical personnel required to 
operate a hospital. Generally, the smaller the hospital, in terms of operating 
beds, the more expensive the operation. 

The daily average bed occupancy was 60 beds occupied during fiscal year 1958, 
and 41 beds occupied during the first and second quarters of fiscal year 1959. 

The closure of Army and Navy Hospital would result in an estimated sav- 
ings of approximately $350,000 the first year, and an approximate estimated 
savings of $550,000 annually thereafter. 


AREA DEFENSE CONCEPT 


Mr. Forp. On page 9 of your statement, General Taylor, you said, 
and I quote as follows: 


In my opinion, neither aspect of feasibility has been established up to now. 
There is the added consideration of susceptibility to electronic countermeasures 
which is an unresolved problem in the interceptor type missile program and in its 
associated ground environment equipment. Meanwhile, the high cost of these 
programs leads me to have serious doubts as to the practicability of the area 
defense concept. 
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What do you mean by that ? 

General Tayxor. I am referring to the great cost of the high-per- 
formance interceptors which are being contemplated, and to 
BOMARC and SAGE. In combination, those three programs repre- 
sent billions of dollars. At the present time there are many serious 
technical problems unresolved in all three areas. Thus, it is first a 
question of whether these systems are technically feasible. Can they 
perform as they are supposed to perform? Secondly, if they can, 
can we afford the bill? Will we get our money’s worth? We must 
consider both aspects, the technical questions and the overall cost. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABULATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Time is limited. Therefore, I would like to ask, Mr. 
Secretary, that your people go through the hearings of last year 
and include all charts or tables that either Mr. Wigglesworth or I 
requested for inclusion in the record during the testimony of yourself 
and General Taylor. 

Secretary Brucker. And extend them to date ? 

Mr. Forp. Bring them up to date and make them applicable to the 
fiscal 1960 budget. 

Secretary Brucker. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Deutsche mark contributions made available by the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the Berlin Magistrat, fiscal years 1954-59 


[In thousands] 



































Total Army Navy Air Force 
Fiscal year 1954: 

Federal Republic of Germany..--.-.............--- 718, 421 $557, 876 $7, 285 $153, 260 
I I oo nn hk ee aogeaee 14, 033 BT Rewa'bstnatsacous 1, 006 
NUIT sce se cebtemniniecclateacedietoe biennale | 782, 454 570, 903 7, 285 154, 266 

Fiscal year 1955: a | : / 
Federal Republic of Germany-.........----.------- 698, 176 504, 711 5, 441 188, 024 
rn a ee ee 15, 946 | 13, 830 28 2, 088 
— - - _— aa — | — — 
MR SS Soa catiicncicddnieadek scvomeanekabaxbees 714, 122 518, 541 5, 469 190, 112 
Fiseal year 1956: a - ee 
Federal Republie of Germany-.......-.--..---.----- 328, 363 254, 103 4, 734 69, 525 
MY DRMNRMEURE 8 oS, o cuciccucwnunéhemmabmacae 15, 805 14, 389 24 1, 393 
Ts 50 Ca iS aa < wade adh cides eet 344, 168 | 268, 492 4, 758 70, 918 
Fiscal year 1957: os Aenea on: 
Federal Republic of Germany.........--...--.-- ‘i 2 169, 457 15D, OOF lnawanneaatnen | 27, 165 
RUIN ERIN Boociscincicinc unit cwacipen acon eneniawcionael | 16, 859 15, 012 | 27 1, 820 
TOM a ocd ste hat coccn Sans cnaienes seg decease 186, 316 | 148, 704 | 27 28, 985 
Fiscal year 1958: | " ; 
Federal Republic of Germany.......-....--.------- 36, 785 2 : 6, 437 
RCD DRANG a is dives bo aeanaengnenacane 16, 246 | 14,025 | , 28 2, 193 
Total ; as sz. Seer ee zac on 53, 031 | 44, 373 | 28 8, 630 
Fiscal year 1959: 
Federal Republic of Germany-.-._.--------.-------- Ics babes BS a a i a ; 
Berlin Magistrat !_....-- 16, 314 13, 752 | 30 | 2, 533 
Total_. err te oe id Stee ee 16, 314 | 13, 752 | 30 2, 533 

| | 


a 


; All amounts for Berlin Magistrat are on a German fiscal-year basis (Apr. 1 to Mar. 31). 
- Includes $8.600,000 not allocated to the military departments. This amount has been set aside for the 
settlement of potential claims. 





Statement of unexpended balances as of June 30 


[Millions of dollars] 


x 
1958 1959 


$4, 331 | $4, 639 
1,080 | 740 


5, 411 5, 379 
Add: 
Military construction, Army. | 468 353 
Military construction, Army Reserve 
filitary construction, National Guard 
Construction, ACS 


In President’s budget 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Amounts available for obligations and obligations (general fund appropriations) 


[Thousands of dollars] 
ae wi, ae | 
Actual fiscal Estimate | Estimate Estimate 
year 1958 | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1959 | 1960 | 1961 


| 





Unobligated balance, July 1_- oa oa 3S i $700, 023 | $637, 183 $305, 183 
Anticipated reimbursement from undeliv- | | | 
ered M AP orders. (531, 198 (868, 833) (574, 163) | (282, 163) 
Appropriations and other reimbursements - (1, 351, 914) (—168, 810) (63, 020) | (23, 020) 
Appropriations -_. 2 7, 674, 274 19, 280, 785 Dare Veen cca eeeeee 
Reappropriations_ _._------ es dams odes 10, 000 ‘ Sees - 
Net transfers ebed minds 426, 594 437, 496 , yt eee 
Recovery of prior year funds-_-__ ae | 119, 275 75, 000 50, 000 | 
Anticipated reimbursements .. | 1, 634, 027 1, 171, 788 900, 927 


| 
Total available for obligations... ....---- 11, 747,282 | 11,665,002 | 11,145,110 |.............. 
Total obligations ae 11,041,551 | = 10, 990, 804 | 10, 839, 927 
Direct obligations : Mix 2 (9, 704, 508)| 1 (9, 718, 524) (9, 907, 000) 
Reimbursable obligations... ae oul (1, 337, 043) (1, 272, 280) | (932, 927) i 


Unobligated balance no longer available__------| 5, 708 | -| 
Unobligated balance carried forward sche 700, 023 | 637, 183 | 305, 183 | 


1 Includes supplementals proposed for later transmission. 
2 Excludes deutschemark support. 


Unexpended balances and expenditures 


[Thousands of dollars] 





1958 95 1960 1961 


Unexpended balance beginning of year $6, 951, 819 $5, 964, 393 $5, 782, 159 

Appropriation : Toe 7, 704, 875 9, 280, 785 9, 357, 000 
Net transfers ...._....- Fe PN | —31, 545 | +61, 746 —500 
MAP reservations 898, 345, 000 35, 000 |- 





Total available for expenditure | 5, 523, | , 924 | 5, 173, 659 
Expenditures | __- : 9, 050, 000 | 9, 264, 000 
Balances reverting to Tre coe wel , 296 20, 003 0 
rh ee wmene | 47, 595 684, 762 | 468, 000 





Unexpended balances end of year 5, 964, 393 | 5, 782, 159 5, 441, 659 





aie mieten aren niaitearnianiinntetiinteinbtenne aes 
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MOopERNIZATION OF ARMY MATERIEL 


Modernization of our current inventory continues to be one of the more serious 
dilemmas that faces the Army today in the area of materiel programing. We 
must modernize equipment in accordance with new concepts yet replace the old 
wornout materiel that will maintain our ability to fight on the nonatomic battle- 
field of the future. Modernization of equipment is characterized by the following 
features. First, procurement of new (post-Korean war) conventional weapons 
and equipment such as tanks, rifles, and machineguns. Second, replacement of 
wornout and obsoleted assets with more modern versions (truck fleet). Third, 
the procurement of nanconventional items—guided missiles, rockets, atomics, and 
aircraft (warheads and conversion kits). 

Excluding the fixed costs in our annual appropriations (for example, industrial 
mobilization and transportation charges for delivery of past year’s procurements) 
provides a net amount that the Army devotes to modernization under the austere 
budgets that have been provided. 


Breakdown, procurement of equipment and missiles, Army budget estimates 


[In millions] 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army fixed costs: 
Industrial mobilization $76. 0 
1st destination transportation 41.5 
Armed Forces special weapons project 5.8 
Reimbursement of stock fund 14.1 
NATO stockpile 39. 0 


Subtotal 176. 4 


Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army modernization of con- 
ventional equipment 716.3 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army modernization of missiles 
and Army aircraft 480. 0 


Subtotal 


Total procurement of equipment and missiles, Army budget esti- 
mate fiscal year 1960 
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Comparison of average cost per man in appropriations “Military personnel, Army” 
and ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Army’’! 





Military Operation | Total cost per 


Fiscal year personnel, | and mainte- | man-year for 
Army nance, Army | the 2 appro. 
priations 





PAMON aks oc cneinrccsdeshochedbcenbicebutioisnospune $3, 059 $2, 201 $5, 260 
SIND: Sndsiienigcuciasdntinthabsséanbhsmentnerbaseeian 3, 237 2, 243 5, 480 
I eit iinas eainnnwnicbeng cake ebabernwannenate ote 3, 37, 2, 802 6,175 
CE Weteict oo kro. Lheel a cccneedcescedvenepebuneaeeec 3, 587 3, 160 6, 747 
aT NII il fcc i ecaicheiet dncoriaea dcnsicacicareis nian ira ini io nieienbaaoeioie | 3, 719 3, 402 7,121 
BN ONG - cnentintie each baQe pia enehnanehinbemiscennied 3, 973 3, 455 7,48 
I i cece cc nctanaserrenerdalmneaiipiieiinnionnieae 4, 038 3, 509 7, 847 





1 Based on total direct obligations for these appropriations and total man-years of Active Army strength, 


Military strength ratios (combat forces versus all others) 





| 
. 








at Ratio com. 

Fiscal year Strength forces All others | bat forces 

vs. all others 

eo te ee ee leckceaul ee 625, 189 906, 407 1:1.45 
Ee ee een ee tee noe 1, 596, 419 605, 478 990, 941 1:1.64 
a ie a ee saws ans A ena 1, 533, 815 567, 343 966, 472 1:1.70 
a eam misipalis naeaasoain Gm uala 1, 404, 598 574, 746 829, 852 1:14 
re ee ae 1,109,296 | 485,818 | 623,478 | 1:18 
AE aac Rciilns aetikiaeuegiie ah heehee pela ommed ot | 1,025,778 480, 162 545, 616 L:Ll4 
NAA RANE EMER Fie ie rad | "997,904 | 430,784 | 567, 210 1:32 
EN Ie Ree ae tea eae a arena eanbete 898, 925 | 350, 872 548, 053 1:1.6 
ae ee 6h sec di cecomtemenabimaciniaets te scunarel mminet as oletinasioae 870, 000 349, 000 521, 000 | 1:1.49 
Bh 5 tlnkd Docks Oninkenindeweerenecummarentad dunes 870, 000 358, 900 511, 100 | 1:14 

| 








Nore.—1951 through 1958 based on actual strength including reimbursables; 1959-60 based on programed 
strengths excluding reimbursables. 


PEER Eee 
SSssezRtsteea 


amed 
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U.S. Army Reserve! 


en a a ss sa SS 











Total ob- | Average | End drill Total ob-|} Average | End drill 
Fiscal year ligated drill (paid) Fiscal year ligated drill (paid) 
funds 2? (paid) strength funds ? (paid) | strength 
strength 3 strength? 

pes | 

| Thous. | Thous 
SOc cnccnaiciwae $122, 843 (*) (4) iiss tniarebesinlrvane $100, 465 153, 787 ” 163, 137 
SL ccccaneednunn 108, 621 | § 198, 980 | 186, 541 Riise cr atdiabenwne 175, 499 176, 008 197, 340 
a 88, 829 158, 438 154, 816 BS cncicndakeduaws 255, 290 229, 953 260, 377 
noc rahe nsec | 62,743 | 144, 521 IOS CGT Th SOEs. shcckeanoowan 296,497 | 235, 496 272, 683 
| ee ee Se ee ee 2 i: eS ae 5 305, 600 | § 281,934 | 5 300,000 
ie wcadauenueel: | 76, 716 | 127, 866 136, 918 Pees accnwwernswes § 278, 219 5 278,000 | § 261,000 

| 





1 Excludes ROTC. 

2Includes: Military personnel costs (pay, clothing, subsistence, travel) maintenance and operations costs, 
and military construction, U.S. Army Reserve. 

!To reflect greater accuracy and to bring past years into proper comparability with the fiseal year 1960 
President’s budget, the average drill (paid) strength for pe years has been changed from a begin year and 
end year strength average to an average of the midmonth strengths. 

4 No separate reporting for drill (paid) strengths was maintained for 1949. 





‘Estimated. 
Army National Guard 
Total Average End (paid) 
Fiscal year obligated (paid)? strength 
funds! strength 
Thousands 
1949__..- nahn ase cs ae peo alle escenario $193, 000 288, 060 313, 805 
| ee Sinadhecy teacennanenenecaciadasaranst 196, 500 332, 762 326, 395 
1951... pea aceeee ed wieedspesanaciarenccascasnawenwennl 197, 200 257, 532 226, 785 
1952... pie bedeennaseee>aennbetsdddmeeamahs cman’ 175, 964 219, 754 214, 646 
Anais cinwininh sie da dnbed aah owtadrek ain wai 176, 121 232, 291 255, 887 
1954... 5 esa issttinladea nenathtenscaberenseeewleiamoeees 205, 026 282, 962 318, 776 
Oe cee s Be c ic aes caeriabatmriaae shania ena on ew eR a 246, 183 339, 043 358, 241 
1956... ‘ naa kien caad commas paleen diuddisiceamawakantien 300, 114 380, 242 404, 403 
sisi at Sais acs si S's ceded te i Gb bs ere we anal eee elle 336, 170 413, 471 422, 178 
1958_.. ea (paiabiedinasdeeuneabecaaseunbwaeeb ews 349, 851 408, 383 394, 329 
1959... oar chee eutaanaasiekebhhoakene anes as 3357, 093 3 400, 000 3 400, 000 
1960... cd cata pe a aseransess Gurchettseeanuneebemuaeees 3 352, 961 3 380, 000 3 360, 000 





1 Includes: Military personnel costs (pay, clothing, subsistence, travel), maintenance and operations 
costs, and military construction, Army National Guard. 

2 Average strengths fiscal year 1949, fiscal year 1958 computed in accordance with par. 6(3) AR 325-10, 
Sum on % the initial strength, the month-end strength s of the Ist 11 months of the current fiscal year, and 
the end strength of the current year divided by 12. 

' Estimated. 
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FiscaL YEAR 1959 EMERGENCY FUNDS APPROVED FOR TRANSFER TO ARMY RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The following fiscal year 1959 emergency funds have been approved for transfer 
to the Army research and development program. It should be noted that these 
funds were not requested by the Army and will not directly support Army research 
and development projects, but rather will support projects of interest to Depart- 
ment of Defense agencies. 

A list of these emergency funds is below: 


[In millions of dollars) 


Dates ap- 
Amount proved by Remarks 
Bureau of the 
Budget 





Aug. 5,1958 | For Department of De- 
fense agencies not re- 
quested by the Army, 

Sept. 25, 1958 Do. 

Oct. 20, 1958 Do. 

Oct. 17, 1958 Do. 


Mr. Forp. It has always been helpful for me, General Taylor, to 
know the Army Chief of Staff’s overall view each year on the five ele- 
ments that I think are important in determining the adequacy of the 
ground forces and the adequacy of the budget. Therefore, I would 
like to ask your opinion—I want your personal opinion—as to the 
current status of the Army in reference to, first, firepower, compar- 
— year and the current budget. 


eneral Taytor. Each year we make progress in our program. We 
would be most negligent if we did not. Each year we bring in new 
weapons which add to our overall firepower. 

For example, we are now just about to bring in the HAWK, a low 
altitude surface-to-air missile. LaCrosse is becoming available to us 
in limited numbers. So, we are constantly moving down the road. 
The question in my mind always is: Considering the threat, is our 
progress fast enough? I think the question of adequacy cannot be 
responded to accurately without thinking in terms of: “Adequate for 
what or against what?” 

The question is very difficult to answer specifically. I will just say 
that we are definitely making progress. 

Mr. Forp. Each year we have had some evidence submitted by the 
Department showing our comparative position, firepowerwise, after 
World War II and the present time. Could we have that same mate- 
rial submitted ? 

General Taytor. Yes. It is always hard to prepare such material, 
as we should separate so-called conventional firepower from atomic 
firepower. It is in the latter field that progress is provable. In the 
conventional field, I would say we have not changed our posture 
materially. 

Mr. Forp. In the conventional, but we have significantly in the 
modern weapons field ? 

General Taytor. In the modern atomic weapons field. 

(The following statements were submitted :) 


RELATIVE DIVISIONAL FIREPOWER, 1946-59 


Firepower is defined generally as the ability to deliver fire and specifically 
as the amount of fire delivered by a unit or a particular weapon. To obtain a 
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true evaluation of the relative firepower of the pentomic division, as opposed to 
a conventional division, the destructive firepower of the atomic weapons as well] 
as conventional weapons must be compared and equal consideration must be 
given to mobility, effective communications, leadership, training, and other re. 
lated factors. In the pentomic divisions we have not only increased the fire 
power capability, but when the new equipment that is included in the modern- 
ization program has been issued to all units, this firepower will be employed 
in a more effective manner through greatly increased mobility (both ground and 
air) and a more readily responsive communication system. However, the only 
statistical measurement which applies to firepewer is the number of Weapons 
included in each division during the period 1946-58. 

The weapons of the infantry, armored, and airborne divisions for the period 
1946 to 1958, inclusive, are indicated below. Weapons in each division have 
been grouped in the following classes: small arms to include the 50 caliber ma- 
chinegun; recoilless rifles and conventional rocket launchers; mortars; how- 
itzers; antiaircraft guns; and tanks and assault guns. 


THE INFANTRY DIVISION 








| Small Recoilless | | Tanks and 

} arms rifles and Mortars , Howitzers | AA guns assault 

| launchers | | guns 

| | | 

oe 
1086 to 10647... 5s... ais 13, 263 | 726 | 137 SG gece cause 54 
AD. eS 15, 596 | 666 | 160 a2 | 64 149 
bet? to 2068. 2... at 15, 534 | 677 | 157 | 72 | 64 144 
1954 to 1S56___ aS are 14, 820 | 694 | 169 | 72 64 147 
1957 to 1959 (pentomic) ....-- 12, 327 609 | 114 | 46 

! ' 


Pita ise ota 145 








THE ‘ARMORED. DIVISION 


te eae ee 7, 904 | 609 | 57 | 62 | 62 280 
I oo nce eceu 11, 132 | 706 | 83 72 64 | 373 
nn 11, 168 | 688 | SO) 72 64 343 
1957 to 1959 (pentomic)__..__-_/ 11, 129 | 642 | 88 | FO tac ee oe ae | 360 





THE AIRBORNE DIVISION 








atte 1600s = 11, 960 | 567 123 | 60 | 50 ae 
ens ta 1000. cs ence 14, 032 705 149 48 | 48 | 142 
WOR CH ION ed 14, 468 | 770 146 | 72 | 48 | 142 
Reena NN ow. ocursasee 14, 388 | 770 163 | 72 | 48 140 
1957 to 1958 (pentomic)________| 11, 453 514 | 92 C5 1+ 0-5 Soe 30 
1958 to 1959 (pentomic)___..__- 


11,914 | 513 | 115 25 30 








It should be noted that insofar as the number of conventional weapons is con- 
cerned, the firepower of the pentomic divisions have been reduced slightly (con- 
sidering major strength reductions in both the infantry and airborne divisions) 
from its conventional predecessors. In the infantry and airborne divisions, 
although a reduction of small arms is indicated, the “front line firepower” has 
been increased. This increase is due to larger rifle squads and companies. The 
reduction in support weapons, such as mortars and howitzers, is compensated 
for by the use of larger mortars (the 60-mm. mortar has been eliminated) and 
by the inclusion of the 8-inch howitzer and the HONEST JOHN rocket. These 
two weapons can deliver both atomic and nonatomic missiles or projectiles. 

In reorganizing into the pentomic structure we have included the following 
weapons with an atomic capability in each of the divisions: 
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The addition of the atomic capability has placed in the hands of the division 
commander a weapon of tremendous destructive power, and has immeasurably 
increased the firepower of each of the divisions. To attempt to measure this 
increase by comparing the atomic weapon with conventional weapons would only 
result in conclusions that might well be misleading. For example, a comparison 
of atomic and conventional firepower, using two different factors—TNT explo- 
sive equivalent, and area coverage (troops in foxholes as the target)—will 
indicate that one 20-kt atomic weapon is equivalent to 2,560,380 155-mm. HE 
shells in explosive equivalent or theoretically 4,187 155 mm. HE shells in area 
coverage. Therefore, due to the physical impossibility of concentrating either 
quantity of 155-mm. shells over a given target, this comparison has no particular 
value other than to indicate the tremendous destructive power of atomic weapons. 

The destructive capability of atomic weapons has greatly increased the fire- 
power of the combat divisions and combined with modern conventional weapons 
has placed under control of the commanders, the greatest fire potential in the 
history of warfare. In addition to the organic firepower, fire support will be 
available, both atomic and nonatomic, from corps and field army artillery 
and missile units for the support of the division. 

The ability of the Army’s divisions to deliver fire is influenced by the equipment 
available. These divisions will reach the maximum effectiveness only when 
modern equipment has been issued to each of them. 


MOBILITY 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation in reference to mobility ? 

General Taytor. There again we are constantly trying to improve 
our position. We are procuring, in limited numbers, the two larger 
airplanes which the Secretary described. We are constantly working 
on ground mobility, including cross-country: mobility as well as air 
mobility. Our new tank is an example of both improved firepower 
and mobility. 

We are making progress; but again, when considering its adequacy 
against the threat, it is very difficult to comment. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation in reference to communications? 

General Taytor. Because of the planned dispersion of our tactical 
units we are attaching great importance to improved communications. 
As we now anticipate the conditions of the modern battlefield, we 
need new and more reliable communications systems. We give com- 
munications a very high priority in our research and development 
effort, and also in our funds for modernization. We have not yet 
been able to replace completely the old World War II type of com- 
munications. Our first objective is to remove the World War II 
equipment from the system, and introduce into our system new radios, 
utilizing transistors and the most modern communications devices. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY RESERVE 


_Mr. Forp. What is your appraisal of the effectiveness today of the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve compared with a year ago? 

General Taytor. I would say very conspicuous progress has been 
made by both the National Guard and the Army Reserve. That 
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progress results from the more thorough basic training which Seere- 


field training is becoming more realistic, and is based upon units 
rather than individual instruction. Hence, I think we can point with 
considerable satisfaction to the progress which has been made. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF OUR ALLIES 


Mr. Forp. As you know, we have been spending through the mu- 
tual security program approximately $2 billion a year for military 
assistance for our various alliese—NATO, SEATO, and otherwise, 
What is the situation as to the effectiveness of our allies this year 
compared with last year? 

General Tayxor. In terms of training, I think it fair to assume 
that progress has been made. Otherwise, there would be no excuse 
for the existence of our training teams. We work very hard at 
this. I am sure that we are progressing constantly. 

In the field of equipment, however, we have a very serious problem, 
We face the requirements to replace many of the military aid items 
which were distributed generally after World War II. This is par- 
ticularly true in the Far East where we have a very definite problem in 
the vehicular field. 





NIKE-ZEUS PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. One final question. This is for information for the 
record. I am not familiar with any presentation showing precisely 
how much has been utilized to date, year by year, for the NIKE- 
ZEUS program. I know there has been some intimation that per- 
haps we have not spent enough, but let us find out for the record, on 
a year-to-year basis, how much we actually have spent in the R. & D. 
field or in any other field for the NIKE-ZEUS system, showing the 
past as well as what is forecast under this budget for fiscal 1960. 

General Taytor. Very well. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee.) 

Secretary Brucker. We will supplv that and then may I also say 
a word which I think sheuld be added to what I said yesterday with 
regard to the ZEUS program, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Foro. Surely. 

Secretary Brucker. The Army’s position with regard to NIKE- 
ZEUS figure for 1960 was $1.003 billion. When the matter was pre- 
sented to the Department of Defense, the Director of Guided Missiles 
approved $626 million of the $1.003 billion. When that figure of $626 
million was posted, that was the target figure on which discussion was 
held at that level. The $626 million was not our figure, but was the 
figure, as I say, that was put on the board then. 

Then the question came up with regard to whether or not that con- 
tained research and development money and production money oF 
just research and development. 

I stated that it contained both research and development and pro- 
duction money. They wanted to know how much of that, and it was 
almost half of it, about $300 million, was the research and develop- 
ment portion. The balance was so-called production money which 
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gould take up items of miniaturization and other items which had 
ing lead times which we felt we wanted to present. 

The Secretary of Defense heard us on the matter, I might say at 
sme length. He considered the matter backward and forward, and 
fnally made a decision after saying that he had resorted to very 
high level scientific and engineering advice on it outside of the De- 

artment of Defense. Neither the Air Force or the Army alone 
considered the matter. He resorted to outside objective scientific ad- 
vice on it. 

He stated that his determination of the $300 million was to keep 
itat the research and development level on the ground that there were 
a lot of things that should be researched and developed before pro- 
duction was permitted to go forward. That is, historically, the way 
in which it occurred. Although the name Dr. Killian was not men- 
tioned, I don’t recall whether or not it was, I very clearly got the im- 
pression that Dr. Killian was one of a group of scientists who was 
consulted by the Department of Defense in arriving at this decision. 

Mr. Foro. Are you saying that every penny that the Army re- 
quested for the research and development aspect of NIKE-ZEUS 
was included, but that which was excluded was for procurement in 
fiscal 1960 in the budget submitted to us? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know as I can say every penny, but 
[can say the research and development money was left in. There 
may be some research or development projects about which I do not 
know, but funding for them is comparatively small. Generally that 
isthe situation, the research and development money was left in but 
the production money was taken out. 

I also made a comment on the record regarding the saving of a 
year if we could get into early production. There was a statement 
by our people on the subject. I do not presume to quote the Secre- 
tary of Defense on that or anyone else on it. I know that you under- 
stand that we do not want to be in the role of special pleaders or 
solicitors here for anything. We are just trying to report and help 
your committee and give you the facts. It is a definite impression of 
our people that we could save time by having the production money 
atthe same time the research and development is going on. That was 
not approved after this high-level conference occurred, in which I 
think Dr. Killian participated. It was stated that if we found that 
research and development was successful in the current year that we 
would still make progress and catch up, or virtually catch up. 

I think that puts it in position where you have all the information. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and General Taylor. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird ? 


PROBLEM OF INTERSERVICE COMPETITON 


Mr. Larrp. As I listened to the broad policy presentation made on 
the Army budget this year and listened to it last year, there are cer- 
‘ain questions which come to my mind about the proper balance 
among the three major services in the Department of Defense. It 
seems to me that in your position you are the representative of the 

resident in the Army. General Taylor is a representative of the 
Army. Correct me if Iam wrong. 
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General Tayior. I would say that I have two hats, sir. I am algg 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who have corporate responsi- 
bility for all services. 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t want to correct you, either, except to 
say this: If I do not say something it may be misunderstood. I think 
I do represent the President but I think I also represent the Army, 
I have the position of being loyal to the President as Commander in 
Chief, but I think as to the entire makeup of the Army I must report 
facts and I must use my judgment to the best extent that I can. 

Mr. Larrp. Even though you are Secretary of the Army, don’t you 
also have a responsibility shared with the President of maintaining 
proper balance in our defense posture ? 

Secretary Brucker. Indeed, and in that statement you are 100 per- 
cent correct. 

Mr. Larrp. The thing that concerns me is that I think the Amer- 
can people are pretty fed up with the continual backbiting which we 
have among the military services. I believe it is the responsibility 
of the civilians who are appointed by the President to eliminate that 
as much as possible. Do you agree? 

Secretary Brucker. I agree. 

Mr. Latrp. Sometimes in the legislative branch, as a matter of 
fact right here on this committee, we have very serious differences of 
opinion, but we try to resolve those differences within this committee, 
When we go to the floor of the House on most occasions, we try to 
present a fairly united front. We find we are much more successful 
when we can do that. 

Don’t you think the military would be much more successful if 
they could some year present somewhat of a united front on the 
budget to the Congress and to the American people ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think it would be a great thing if they could, 
but commenting on what you say, the simile is a little different from 
the way you put it. 

When you go to the floor of the Congress on something and put up 
a united front, that is a splendid thing to do, of course, and you 
have the opportunity here to debate it and to continue the debate and 
discuss it, and so on. 

However, there are certain built-in things in connection with the 
Pentagon operation that do not fit into this equation. They are built 
in because they are not only traditional but they are part of the 
system. That built-in factor is that there is just so much money for 
the services. 

Those that have the glamor and have the appeal, the public appeal 
or one thing or another, have a great advantage in that. They not 
only have that but they have very large manufacturing interests who 
are interested in the production of these weapons and weapons Sys- 
tems. We might as well be plain about this. Although their contri- 
bution may be required at the drop of a hat, a certain service may not 
have the glamorous appeal, so to speak, but has the day-by-day job 
of helping to defend the United States or being right there on the line 
at the present time. These people are at a great disadvantage in this 
competition. The competition is there. It is built in there for the 
dollar. 
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Mr. Larrp. You can understand what concerns me about this whole 
thing ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. I have shared your concern right along. 
How we will ever do it, I don’t know. The American system is built 
upon competition. The success of our free enterprise and our capital- 
istic system is based upon free, open, and fair competition, and not 
the snufling-under of the hopes and dreams of people who aspire to do 
good jobs for the country. 

That being the case we come to the point where in that competition 
has to be resolved, and when that resolution has been made, that is the 
order. We go forward on that in the military. However, up to that 
time it is for the good of the country to encourage a certain amount 
of competition. 

Let me give you an example, if I may, and I do not want to take 
your time unduly. 

THOR-JUPITER CONTROVERSY 


Let us take the JUPITER as en illustration. Up to the time that 
the Army started developing the JUPITER, another one of the serv- 
ices was interested in the intercontinental ballistic missile, the ICBM. 
It was not interested except pi issingly in the IRBM, the 1,500 mile, or 
in those days as we conceived it, the 1 000, 1,100, to 1,200 miles, which 
would be a tactical Army field w eapon. 

When we became interested in it to the point where we were doing 
such good work to extend the REDSTONE, which was accurate at 
200 miles, and began to project that by putting the thrust motor be- 
hind it which would give it the distance 1 required for an IRBM, then 
suddenly, we were confronted with a competitor who said, “You ‘don’t 
belong in this field at all. You must not fire anything beyond 200 
miles,” 

We insisted we should go forward 

Mr. Lairp. My point is this 

Secretary Brucker. May I finish this part? We insisted we should 
go forward, it was for the good of the country, and we had the team 
that could do it at Huntsville. We had the know-how and it would be 
for the good of the country, even if we couldn’t fire it, to get that 
thing done. 

It was then, when we were permitted to go ahead, that the interests 
began to be engendered in the rival missile which would go 1,500 miles, 
and it was then that the competition began. 

The THOR missiles, or the other missiles, I think in my humble 
opinion, have been advanced over a year to a year and a half from 
the time they have been brought in (this includes the ICBM) because 
of the zeal, the integrity, and ever ything else put into the JUPIT ER 
development by the Huntsville organization. Thus, the other services’ 
inissile programs have been expedited by competition. 

How are you going to do that and how are you going to resolve it 
by saying, Ow ell, if you squelch it all and issue an order that is the 

way to do it.” 

Mr. Larrp. I am not in favor of squelching it but I wonder if there 

not a breakdown between you, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
President? It seems to me you have proper access to the Secretary 
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of Defense and to the President of the United States. Will they hear 
your case any time you want to be heard ? 

Secretary Brucker. I certainly assume so, and I think they have, | 
think they have decided it, and that is an order. 

Mr. Laren. I hate to have these decisions always looked upon as if 
they were just an order. I hate to think we were compelled to do 
this—it was an order and we obey orders. 

As reasonable men there must be some way that these things can 
be resolved with some sense of agreement, some sense of understand. 
ing between the people involved. You do not think that is possible 
in the way we operate today ? 

Secretary Brucker. I cannot conceive any difference between an 
order and otherwise. Whenever a decision comes down, whatever it is 
called, that is it, and that we abide by. We are doing that. 

As a matter of fact, continuing the case of the JUPITER, when the 
order by Secretary Wilson came over to turn it over to the Air Force, 
and not fire beyond 200 miles, we complied with that. 

Mr. Larrp. I am trying to get this thing straightened out in my own 
mind. I have some problems i in under standing \ why we have as much 
disunity as we seem to have today. We should work together, the 
President, Congress, Army, Navy, and Air Force, for proper balance, 
not only the proper balance between ourselves and Russia but the 
proper balance within our own services. I am trying to find out why 
there is so much trouble in working out this balance. 


JOINT USE OF CAMP M’coy, WIS. 


Mr. Secretary, last year the Appropriations Committee issued a 
report in which they directed the Secretary of Defense to make better 
use of the various existing military facilities throughout the United 
States. Those which were not being used would all be surveyed with 
the idea of getting greater utilization out of existing various facilities 
before st arting on new construction in the Defense Department. 

After our report came out there was a statement which you made 
when you visited Camp McCoy that an ICBM base was incompatible 
with a summer training facility being carried on at that particular 
base and the Air Force had asked for a partial use of some of the 
61,000 acres that are idle at that particular station at the present time. 

The local people, after receiving this information that this was 
incompatible, immediately assumed that it meant that all the summer 
training activities would be withdrawn from Camp McCoy if the Air 
Force were permitted to put in any type of an installation at that 
particular base. 

Is it your feeling that an ICBM base is incompatible with an Army 
summer training activity but it would be compatible with the activity 
of an Air Force strategic bomber base ? 

Secretary Brucker. We didn’t consider that, Congressman Laird. 
The question which was put to us by the Air Force was whether or 
not they could have all that they wanted at Camp McCoy in your 
State for an ICBM launching site. 

Mr. Lamp. It amounted to only two squadrons. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, as I remember it, and it is not as clear in 
my mind now as it was at that time. The location of the land that 
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they wanted and the taking over of our buildings was such that if 
that were to go through, it would be incompatible with our use of 
Camp McCoy for the purpose of summer training for many thou- 
sands. I think there are over 60,000 troops, maybe more than that, 
who go there during the summertime. 

The Air Force at that time was interested in several other bases. 
McCoy was only one of several. 

Mr. Lairv. This was No. 1 on their priority list. 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t remember, but if it was 

Mr. Larrp. Because it was closer to the target than any other base 
they selected. 

Secretary Brucker. The staff of the Army went into it very 
thoroughly. I heard the briefings on it, and I concurred and made 
that report to Secretary Quarles at that time. 

As to any interpretation of that, Congressman, I don’t know who 
interpreted it or to what extent. 

The Air Force did not pursue it further nor did we because they 
were the moving party. 

Mr. Larrp. Since the report of our committee the Air Force has not 
pursued this matter any further ? 

Secretary Brucker. I know of no pursuit of the matter further. 

(Additional information on the above subject is included in a memo- 
randum dated February 2, 1959, set forth below from the Secretary 
of the Air Force to the Secretary of Defense :) 


FEBRUARY 2, 1959. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject: Aspects Relating to the Use of Camp McCoy as a Ballistic Missile 
Base. 

1. In the course of the recent hearings before the House Appropriations 
Committee, discussion of ICBM requirements led to questions concerning Air 
Force use of the Army’s Camp McCoy in Wisconsin as a possible site for ICBM 
operating squadrons. The following facts concerning the decision not to use 
Camp McCoy for this purpose are furnished for your information. 

2. In the initial planning, the Air Force considered the establishment of an 
ICBM base at this location in a soft configuration. The request of the Air Force 
to use Camp McCoy was not favorably considered by the Secretary of the 
Army, on April 16, 1957, in view of the impact on Army mobilization and re- 
serve training requirements, along with the fact that it appeared practicable 
for the Air Force to use one of its own installations for this purpose. The Air 
Foree selected Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo., which had become 
available as a result of reduced training load. Construction of facilities at 
Francis E. Warren, 2s an ICBM base, is well underway at this time. 

3. As a result of technological advances within the ICBM program, the Air 
Force has modified certain operating concepts including underground launching, 
hardening and dispersal, and range capabilities, which pertained at the time 
Camp McCoy was first considered. Therefore, it has been concluded that other 
hore favorable sites than Camp McCoy are available for placement of ICBM 
operating squadrons inasmuch as— 

(a4) Rehabilitation and construction of support type, command communica- 
tions and airdrome facilities at Camp McCoy would cost approximately $6 
hillion. The selection of an Air Force base substantially eliminates these added 
costs, and in most instances, the facilities are already in place. 

(0b) Operating from this Army base would require approximately 1.100 
support personnel over and above operating from an existing Air Force base. 

(c) Test borings reveal that the geological formations at Camp McCoy are 
hot favorable to economical construction. A limited degree of hardening would 
be very costly and, because of the nature of the soil, extensive hardening 
would pose very difficult engineering problems. 
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4. In the process of site selection for future ICBM locations consideration yj] 
be given to the possible utilization of Camp McCoy. However, cost considers. 
tions must, as in the past, continue as a major factor in the selection of thege 
bases. 

(Signed) JAMEs H. DovuGtas, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 


ROLE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Latrp. General Taylor, in your statement yesterday, in answer 
to a question, did I understand you to say that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had never given consideration to the carrier that is included 
in this budget ? 

General Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Does not that carrier have some place in our future 
war planning of our country. 

General Tayitor. It was never justified before the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you draw your own war plan for the Army and 
submit it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. No, there is no such thing as an Army war plan, 
per se. There are internal Army plans which support the overall 
emergency war plan or support the contingency plans of our overseas 
commanders, such as CINCPAC or SACEUR. 

Mr. Larrp. Then each service does not have its own plans? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Lairp. You have a group which sits down and considers this 
as a joint operation among all three services ? 

General Taytor. Yes. There is an overall emergency war plan for 
general war. That is a plan drawn up by the Joint Chiefs of Staf 
and approved by the Secretary of Defense, in which the services have 
a part, a supporting part, to produce certain forces and maintain 
them. War planning per se is a joint operation and not a service 
operat ion. 

Mr. Larrp. Who makes the determinations as to roles and missions 
in that overall plan when there are conflicts?) There must be some 
conflicts when you get into that kind of operation which must kh 
resolved. 

General Tayior. Within each overseas command—for example, 
PACOM or NATO—theater plans are produced which assign roles 
and missions to the forces allocated to them. In that sense, ‘there is 
no conflict. An overseas commander knows he has certain assets— 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. He begins with a plan which 
is submitted and approved. Generally speaking, there is no problem. 
It isa straightforward military operational plan. 

The roles and missions as performed by the services here in the 
United States are covered by the so-called roles and missions paper, 
the Key West Agreement, which, in quite general language, defines 
the roles and functions of the services. 

I would say that the Key West document constantly is being inter- 
preted either by the Joint C hiefs or the Secretary of ‘Defense in day- 
to-day decisions which arise in matters relating direc tly or indireetly 
to the service roles and missions. One of the most notable examples 
I might mention was Secretary Wilson’s memorandum in November 
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1956, which resolved differences in five areas where conflicts had de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It was my interpretation from the statement made 
by General Twining that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had made a thor- 
ough review of the requirements and they were all within the frame- 
work of the war planning. 

Does that interpretation agree with yours / 

Mr. Larrp. That was my understanding. ‘That is why I could not 
follow through on this aircraft carrier. I assumed that all was part 
of that and this is new information so far as I am concerned. 

General Taytor. The Navy building program, per se, never has 
been acted upon by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. ANprews. General, did the Joint Chiefs discuss the additional 
B-52’s in this budget ? 

General Taytor. They never passed on that. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. General, you began a statement in answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Laird, were interrupted with a question by Mr. Sheppard 
and a question by Mr. Andrews. 

Will you complete your answer ? 

General Taytor. I think I did. I simply made the point that line 
items, such as the carrier, as a matter of practice are generally not sub- 
mitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for specific endorsement. 

Mr. Manon. What are the Joint Chiefs of Staff worth if they do not 
take-up things as big as a $300 million supercarrier ? 

Mr. Fioop. And 70 B-52’s. 

Mr. Manon. I can understand nuts and bolts and things like that 
not being considered. However, it is ridiculous to think that weapons 
as basic and as big as aircraft carriers should not be considered by the 
Joint Chiefs. This country deserves a better setup and a better organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Larrp. I don’t see how the Joint Chiefs of Staff can separate 

all these things from the job that they have, such as the B-52’s, the 
aircraft carrier, and soon. It seems to me that is something which fits 
in with our overall defense plans, and I assume you have the respon- 
sibility as a member of the Joint Chiefs for the overall approval of 
defense plans? 
_ General Taytor. That is correct. What you are raising, Mr. Laird, 
san example of a principle which I discussed yesterday, namely, that 
our system is not properly organized. It is not just the Joint Chiefs, 
We share the responsibility, I am not evading that point. However, 
we do not take the aircraft carrier and decide, for example, whether its 
contribution to the general atomic war capability is necessary. We 
have never done it that way. 

Mr. Larrp. General Taylor, the 870,000-man Army is in the same 
position as the aircraft carrier, the B-52’s? It is all part of this pic- 
ture? Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff discuss the 870,000-man Army? 
Did they approve it or disapprove it ? 

General Taytor. No. Concerning the 1960 budget I would say that 
the Joint Chiefs never specifically approved or disapproved. 

Mr. Lamp. Did they discuss the manpower question so far as the 
Army is concerned ? 
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General Taytor. We have discussed many aspects of this question, 
However, the decision-making process is within the service review by 
the Secretary of Defense. That is where the real debate takes place, 
It was conducted very thoroughly by the Secretary of Defense, 


DIVISION STRUCTURE OF FOREIGN FORCES VERSUS U.S. FORCES 


Mr. Larrp. General Taylor, when General Twining appeared before 
this committee and presented certain charts showing the total land 
forces in numbers of the U.S.S.R., the satellites, and our allies, one 
particular chart showed the numbers of divisions. 

In making a rapid calculation these charts showed that other 
nations averaged between 15,000 and 28,000 men per division but 
that the U.S. Forces averaged 55,000 men per division. 

Does this indicate an excessive number of support forces in the 
United States or is there something missing in the calculations of 
the foreign forces ? 

General Tay.or. The problem is entirely different for the United 
States as opposed to foreign forces. The so-called division slice, 
which is the jargon referring to this overall number, is necessarily 
larger for U.S. forces than for any other country because we havea 
personnel and supply pipeline which extends 6,000 miles across the 
Pacific and 3,000 miles across the Atlantic. We need our depot 
systems and our pipeline of personnel and supplies to support our 
worldwide commitments. 

So much for the general reason why we are larger. I would say, 
also, that the structure of the forces of other nations suggests to me 
in some instances a very great. weakness, namely, I do not believe that 
they can be maintained in combat for a sustained period of time. It 
may well be that some nations intend, in case of combat, to cannibalize 
and eliminate divisions as casualties occur. We do not take that point 
of view. We puta division in action and by replacement of personnel 
and equipment keep it in action for years if necessary. 

Mr. Lamp. What are the ratios of combat to support forces for 
our allies? Could you supply that? 

General Tayior. I would have to obtain it. However, it is mean- 
ingless as far as our problem is concerned. 

Mr. Latrp. I would like to have the figures so far as the ratio is 
concerned, support forces to combat forces for our allies, for the Soviet 
Union. 

General Taytor. You mean our principal allies? 

Mr. Latrp. Yes. I mean those which were in the chart and which 
were significant. 

(The information requested follows :) 


RATIO OF COMBAT TROOPS TO ALL OTHERS U.S. AND SAMPLE FOREIGN ARMY 
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Sample foreign armies 


Ss } ae a nee 








| 
| United | Republic | Chinese 
Canada | Kingdom | France | Italy | of Korea Commu- U.8.8.R 
| nists 
| 
1956... - 1:1.2 | 1:1.5 1:0.7 | 1:0.8 | 1:0.7 | 1:0.3 | 1:0. 4 
1957 = Lh. 34 131.7 | 1:0.4 | 1:0. 99 | 1:0.8 | 1:0.2 | 1:0.4 
158 1:1.5 | Bier 1:0. 5 | 1:0. 36 | 1:0.6 1:0. 2 | 1:0.4 
1959 (estimate) 1:1.3 | 1:1.8 | 1:0. 4 | 1:0.3 1:0.4 
| 


1:0. 16 | 1:0. 6 | 
Note.—Comparison of various foreign armies combat-forces ratio to all others is difficult inasmuch as the 
ion of operating forces, training forces, supporting forces, etc., in other armies is incompatible with 
rories of - sonnel utilized in the U.S, Army. Within the definition of combat forces as applied to 

et s. Army the above table has been prepared based on best information available. 


Mr. Larrp. That is all 1 have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Lipscomb? 


BALANCED DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Liescoms. During this hearing, General Taylor, you have ex- 
pressed a theory on a balanced defense program. I want to see if I 
wderstand it. 

You believe each branch of the services, Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
should develop its program and then it should be put together and a 
horizontal look taken at it to see where we.stand. Is that correct? 

General ‘Taytor. That is a little oversimplified. I would call on 
our responsible overseas commanders first. For example, I would 
ask General Norstad what kinds of forees from all three services he 
ielieves he needs to accomplish his mission. I would do the same 
thing with CINCPAC, the same thing with our Alaskan commander, 

Caribbean commander, and so on. 

Then, the Joint Chiefs of Staff would put the replies together in 
terms of those functional units and those functional categories of units 
which I described yesterday. ‘That would be the first look at it. In 
other words, I would determine what our responsible commanders 
think they need in terms of types of units. 

Next, the horizontal review by the Joint Chiefs would be turned 
over to the Department of Defense budget experts for costing pur- 
poses. From this would develop the first dollar requirements budget. 

Knowing the facts of life and that all commanders tend to overstate 
their needs—at least, they often feel that they cannot get what they 
ued without so doing—there would follow a squeezing down process 

wried out jointly among the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Join Chiefs of Staff, and the overseas commanders. By this means, 
the final structure would then be related primarily to the requirements 
‘tablished by these commanders. 

The next step would be for someone to strip out the Army 
forces res juired and pass them to Secretary Brucker, saying, “Now you 
provide, tr ain, equip, and support these forces.” 

The same thing would go for the Navy and for the Air Force. 

Mr. Liescomn. Except for what I have heard at these hearings I 

have always had reason to believe that this was done to some extent. 

Am I to believe it is not done at all ? 

_ feneral Taytor. I would not want to give that impression in the 
‘lightest. The commanders are free to express their views and re- 
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quests, and they do so. However, I would say our budget. process js 
not geared to this kind of approach all the way through. However 
the factors I mentioned are not completely ignored. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you feel there has been effort in this direction 
which has accomplished results ? 

General Tayror. I think that there is dissatisfaction on the part of 
all of us, as expressed by you gentlemen, that we have not yet reached 
the best way to do the job. I would also say that a minority of the 
people close to the problem might agree with me. I have not yet felt 
that there is a majority feeling that this kind of approach is a 
practical thing. The people who object see many administrative 
changes, not only the changing of our procedures but also the need for 
Congress to adjust. It would be a fundamental change. I think that 
there is a feeling that we should now try out the current reorganization 
and see how it works before we consider anything more drastic. 


ADEQUACY OF ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Liescoms. As a result of the answers to many of the questions 
of the members of the committee, I get the impression that the Army 
is dissatisfied with the amount of money which has been allocated in 
its 1960 budget. Isthat right ? 

General Taytor. I did not come here to express dissatisfaction with 
the appropriation decisions which have been made. I think my testi- 
mony is clear; I have stated that there are areas about which I have 
reservations. In the course of my discussion I pointed to four such 
areas, where I feel I have doubts as to the degree of support. 

Mr. Liescoms. How about you, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to say this in answer to that 
question: The Army loyally supports the President’s budget. We are 
not here for the purpose of soliciting funds or in any sense bringing 
any misery to you at all. Weare here to answer any questions, to assist 
you and to give you any facts that you want. I am sure in my own 
mind that $41 billion is enough for the coming year for the support of 
the defense of this country. When I was asked on a personal basis 
whether I think the $41 billion is allocated correctly, or words to that 
effect, I have told you frankly that from my personal standpoint 
I do not feel that way. 

However, you cannot take the Army in isolation, set it apart and 
say, “Is this sufficient or is any part of your program sufficient? 

ou have to consider this thing in connection with the overall 
budget, the ability of the country to afford it, and the economy to 
afford it. I realize that. 

In that context I say to you unquestionably that the overall amount 
in my opinion is sufficient for defense. 

I have given you my opinion with regard to the allocation. Ger- 
eral Taylor has given you his opinion with respect to the misalloca- 
tion, as we see it. 

We have pointed out to you where the spots are in response to your 
questions, but we do not drag our feet and say this is not supportable 
and we are not supporting it. 

The Secretary of Defense has very carefully said to both of us, and 
to the Army in our review, “Look, you fellows are looking at this 
thing from one angle, and only one. I have to see it from the overall. 
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When you look at this from the overall standpoint we have to con- 
sider it on a different basis from the way you look at it. We have 
to consider it on the basis of all the agencies and weapons systems and 
delivery systems and everything else, and my considered judgment is 
that the budget allowance should be such and so.” 

So in connection with that we have said that this is the budget 
which has been submitted, we accept it, we support it, and we are 
going forward with it, sir. , : 

Mr. Liescoms. You certainly do not disagree with the statement 
the President made in his budget message that the budget recom- 
mendations will bolster the defense of our country against possible 
attack and enable our forces to respond more quickly and vigorously 
to any emergency ? 

Secretary Brucker. The President of the United States is Com- 
mander in Chief. That is his estimate. We support it. 

He also said in the budget message that he had gone over this 
carefully, had considered the balance of the forces, had considered 
every particle of the things raised with respect to each of the services, 
and that he had come to this conclusion, that this was the way in 
which it should be presented. As far as we are concerned that is 
final. 

Mr. Liescomp. I still get over the impression that you are dissatis- 
fied with the amount allocated to the Army. Are you in a position 
to know what recommendations were made by the other two branches 
of the service so that this can be a balanced program ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I am not in a position to know all of it. 
Ihave from time to time been very closely acquainted, and so has 
General Taylor, with the other services. 

We have had an overall briefing on the budget. I could not recite 
it at a blackboard or chart and give you details, but I know what the 
other services have. 

I am not familiar with the detail with which the Secretary of 
— and the President balanced these forces and considered all 
of this. 

Mr. Lrescoms. When you speak to us about a $12.5 billion informal 
budget, or shopping list, as 1 think you put it, this is just the maxi- 
mum of the requirements that you could use which are known by the 
Secretary of Defense and the President, and they have to make a 
decision where in this $12.5 billion informal budget they have to draw 
the line for a balanced program ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. I do not believe you would 
want me to do less than to present our case with the most vigorous 
presentation that we could make. Ihave done that. 

Mr. Lrescoms. At the same time I feel that after this $12.5 billion 
shopping list has been looked over, and it is my hope it had adequate 
consideration and that whoever has the authority and the responsi- 
bility to survey the whole program makes a decision, that is the 
time to go to work and make the allocation and the budget work. 

Secretary Brucker. We will. 

Mr. Liescoms. I know you will but I still get the impression that 
you want more money for the Army. 

General Taytor. Mr. Lipscomb, we are not here because we like to 

ehere. I am not answering these questions because I enjoy it a bit. 
The system of our Government calls tor it. Asan individual, I would 
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be much happier under the continental system where no Chief of 
Staff ever has to testify before his Parliament. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me say this: Your integrity and honesty before this 
committee will cost the United States of America and the free world 
and our Army a great general. Every officer, Army, Navy and Air, 
who has exhibited the ‘integrity and the honesty that this man has 
exhibited before this committee, never lasted the year. This man 
will be retired before you adjourn. Remember I said so. 

Mr. Liescomr. I think he i is performing a service. 

Mr. Fioop. So do J. He is telling the truth. It is a rare bird, 

Secretary Brucker. Can I get back into this myself, Mr. Lipscomb! 

Mr. Lipescoms. If you can add to it, fine. Otherwise I would like 
to proceed. 

Seaedian ‘y Brucker. I am dismayed by your thought that the Army 
is here on an asking expedition and that you still feel the Army has 
lurking feeling that we are here with misery or something of that 
kind to unload on this committee. 

Mr. Lipscoms. May I interrupt, Mr. Secretary, a moment? 

Secretary Brucker. I can say this to you: I have been here four 
times. I have been in public life and I have been on the other side 
of the table. I have been a Governor of a State, a chief executive, 
I have seen people come in to me. I like the people who urge their 
budgets. I like to hear them and I like to decide it. I have done it 
upon occasions. 

On this trip we are in no sense here voluntarily or otherwise trying 
to upset any President or President’s budget in the slightest degree, 
I am not in any sense desirous of leaving the impression with you 
that the Army is here on an expedition to ch: inge this whole business, 

Inasmuch as we are here, and we relate to you these facts, to the 
questions about the facts, I would be less than honest with my con- 
science and to our country if I did not say that I made certain recom- 
mendations and the why of them. If I left anv impression that has 
lingered that I will be a bad citizen or a poor officer for the President 
of the United States, I am awfully sorry. 

Mr. Lirpscomn. Mr. Secretary, you have clarified in my mind the 
doubts I had. To my knowledge it is the first time you have said this 
in these hearings. You said that you believe we have a balanced 
program and can do what the President told us in his message. I do 
not blame you for trying to state the overall needs of the Army as 
you see them. This is the first time to my knowledge, however, that 
you said the overall budget of $41 billion is a program which vigor- 
ously supplements our defense stature. aoe is what I believe should 
be told and should be said by those who have the responsibility. 
IT am not sure we have a balanced program. I do not want to indicate 
that. At the same time we have a $41 billion budget. Now it is up 
to us to see we get a balanced program. 


PROCUREMENT OF OBSOLETE ITEMS 


I would like to know if there are any items which are now under 
R. & D. contract or now under procurement which are going ahead 
at a rather rapid rate which you consider are obsolete already? 

Secretary Brucker. No; we have not. There are no programs that 
I consider already obsolete. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. You know of no programs which should have been 
reduced or stopped which are still in manufacture, items which will 
be delivered and go directly from the manufacturer or contractor to 
4 warehouse, to storage, or to disposal ? 

Secretary Brucker. On the contrary, the DART missile, an anti- 
tank missile, about which we bragged a little bit last year and which 
we thought was going along fast, developed some slowness in progress. 
We looked into it immediately and we found it was going along at 
such a slow rate that we voluntarily dropped it without any trading 
stock or waiting for budget preparations or sitting down before the 
Secretary of Defense and indicating “We will take this one out if.” 
Without saying it, we did this back in August, long before the budget 
procedure started. We clipped that one right off and got rid of it. 
That is perhaps the best example of the forthrightness of the U.S. 
Army in not trading on its budget. 


NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS 


Mr. Liescoms. In your justifications I see one statement which 
states : 

The Army will continue emphasis on research and development of nuclear 
powerplants for use at remote Army installations. 

That ison page 30 of the discussions. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. Why are you in this business instead of contracting 
it out? Why is not some other governmental agency which has re- 
sponsibility in this field doing this? 

Secretary Brucker. A very good question. We are the agent of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. They have designated us. They 
are Working with us. Over here at Fort Belvoir we built the first one 
in the free world for the Atomic Energy Commission. So far as we 
know it is the only one anywhere in the world. It is a mobile pack- 
age reactor. Now we are building one ———— to see what we can do 
under very cold weather conditions. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion functions through some agency which has support facilities like 
the Army, and they have selected us for this. So instead of its being 
something in which we are out of character, it is something we have 
been selected to do because of our competence. 

Mr. Lirscomp. You know of no other agency in this field ? 

Secretary Brucker. No. 


VYTORY MODERNIZATION PLAN 


Mr. Lirscomp. Mr. Secretary, on page 17 of your statement, you 


speak ed for modernizing your inventory and bringing it up 
to date, bringing your program in this area up to date; you mention 
It would take an investment of about $2.8 billion a year. This is a 
d-year program ? 

Secretary Brucker. In my statement ? 

Mr. Lipscomn. Yes; this is your statement. I refer to the 5-year 
modernization plan. It states— 


: "7 the fiscal year 1960 budget, like the 1959 budget, implementation has been 
eferred. 


Secretary Brucker. That is right. 
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BUDGET STATEMENT ON MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Lirscome. In the justifications of the Army—TI may be wrong 
on this, and I would like to clarify the point—it says: 

To meet the total maturing materiel program, a systematic 5-year materiel 
plan has been developed which indicates for each major item the annual inven- 
tory objectives required for the next 5 years. The fiscal year 1960 budget will 
provide a portion of the annual inventory increment and will provide for im- 
provement in the modernization of inventory assets to the extent that obsolete 
equipment is replaced. 

Secretary Brucker. I do not find that. 

Mr. Lirscoms. It is on page 28 of the justifications. 

Is there any connection between your statement and the statement 
in the budget highlights or justifications that there is money in this 
budget for this 5-year modernization plan ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am not sure because I have not followed the 
context you have read in the highlights. 

Perhaps General Taylor, having had the subject in his paper, might 
also comment on that. 

General Taytor. I discussed this yesterday. The 5-year modern- 
ization program was developed by the Army staff to provide an 
orderly, economical plan for the replacement of equipment which 
wears out or becomes obsolete each year. At the same time, this 
program contemplates an annual incremental increase in the Army 
equipment inventory to bring it up to the level which would be 
required for the first 6 months of war. That would call for an 
annual procurement requirement of approximately $2.8 billion over 
the 5-year period. This $2.8 billion requirement can be compared 
with the $1.4 billion provided for modernization in the fiscal year 
1960 budget. 

Mr. Liescoms. The statement in the Secretary’s statement to the 
effect that there is no money in this year’s budget or last year’s budget 
for implementation 

General Taytor. I think the Secretary’s statement refers to the 
fact that the money in the budget this year is insufficient to counter 
the problem of obsolescence and wear-out, and makes no provision 
for increasing the Army inventory to meet the stated requirement. 
In a sense, every dollar we get for procurement does go toward 
modernization; in other words as we replace old or worn-out equip- 
ment, we buy better equipment. 

Mr. Lirscomn. I get the impression from the statement in the high- 
light book there is money in the budget to implement this 5-year 
program. 

General Tayior. There is $1.19 billion in the budget for replacing 
worn-out and obsolescent equipment. However, based on sound ex- 
perience, it is estimated that wear-out and obsolescence will actually 
amount to $1.4 billion. Thus, the $1.19 billion in the budget does 
contribute toward overcoming the problem but is short of our estimate 
of our equipment losses through wear-out and obsolescence. 





XM-60 TANK 


Mr. Lirscoms. In your statement, Mr. Secretary, you mentioned in 
the modernization program for the armored unit a modern tank 
called the XM-60. What type of tank is that? 
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Secretary Brucker. The XM-60 tank is a new tank in the sense 
that it has a diesel engine in it instead of a gasoline engine. Because 
of the displacement possibility we carry more fuel for ‘the diesel. It 
has a much wider cruising range. I can give you the figures on it 
if you like. It will also have a larger gun than the present one. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What size gun ? 

Secretary Brucker. It w ill be a 105 against a 90. Also, it will have 
a certain amount of armor protection that is in addition to the pro- 
tection on the present tank, and there will be a slightly different 
configuration of the turret of the tank. 

Mr. Lirscomp. What class tank would this be called, heavy or 
medium ? 

Secretary Brucker. A medium tank. It will take the place of the 
M-48-A-2. 

Mr. Liescoms. Who is manufacturing the tank ? 

Secretary Brucker. It has not yet been let for manufacture. We 
are endeavoring to get the money released at the present time so we 
can get into that. At the present time the Chrysler Corp. is manu- 
facturi ing the M-48-A-2, but the money for the XM-60 has not yet 
been released and we are not even able to advertise or get bids for it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is the development of this tank being worked on in 
conjunction with the Marine Corps and the Ordnance Corps? 

Secretary Brucker. Everybody is in on it. 


T-43 TANK 


Mr. Lirscoms. Is there any thought being given to the tools and 
machinery and equipment that is now being stored by Chrysler from 
the production of the T-43 tank ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. Consideration has been given to all of 
those circumstances with regard to the T-43 and all of the other efforts 
wehavehad. Thisis the result of that. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Are you still using the T-43, or a modified version ? 

Se retary Brucker. We are using a modified version of the T-43 
tank. 

Mr. Liescoms. Where is that tank? 

Secretary Brucker. This tank is currently being used by the 
Seventh Army in Europe. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is it going to be cannibalized ? 

Secretary BRUCKER. ‘It is not produced at the present time at all. 

Mr. Liescoms. Production stopped 2 years ago. You had several 
of them in storage ? 

General Taytor. The model number to which you refer is incorrect. 

believe you are talking about the M-103 series heavy tank, formerly 
designated as the T-43. The M-103 tank, as it is now known, is no 
longer in production. 

Mr. Lipscomn. I am talking about the heavy tank that was built by 
Chrysler, maintained in storage, and gradually sent out for training. 
One was sent to Germany 2 years ago ‘for tr aining purposes. 

General Taytor. Off the record. 

Secretary Brucker. You have reference to the heavy tanks that were 
produced for the Marines and also for the Army ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is right. 
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General Tayxtor. Then it is the M-103. 












































Secretary Brucker. Those have all been completed and they are in me 
the hands of the Marines and the Army. Mr 
Mr. Lirescoms. Deployed some place? anny 
Secretary Brucker. Off the record. toge 
Mr. Liescoms. How many ? V 
Secretary Brucker. I cannot give you the number offhand. that 
(Discussion off the record.) PE 
FISCAL AND SUPPLY MANAGEMENT ; 
Mr. Lipscoms. You also mentioned briefly about your continuous ; 
effort to improve management practice, both in fiscal management HA 
and supplies. Have you any way that you can submit the results of ’ 
accomplishment of this program within the Army itself? yr 
Secretary Brucker. I purposely streamlined that paragraph and the 
merely mentioned the 31,500 items cut we made last year in the inven- Th 
tory. I will be very glad to insert at this point in the record a state- : 
ment about that. 
(Information requested is included in the statement beginning on 
p. 444.) 
me 
AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 
ma 
Mr. Liescoms. As far as your purchasing more airplanes is con- ex 
cerned, both for transport and observation, and airlift, are you working of 
in close conjunction with the Air Force and MATS program and all ex 
the rest to see that you are not duplicating effort and programs and ber 
missions ? an 
Secretary Brucker. Very much so. There is no conflict in any way sh 
between MOHAWK and CARIBOU and any Air Force or MATS th 
interest inthe matter. They are apprised of it. We are in close contact of 
with them on it. They know exactly what we are doing. There is no pr 
sree on their part to get into this field. They have nothing in this 
eld. 
Mr. Lipscoms. I have been told that the Army is trying to build up 
another Air Corps. 
Secretary Brucker. I do not know where you have heard that, but ) 
I can imagine. i 
Mr. Lirescoms. This is a unified program that involves all branches - 
of the service, so we are not developing another Air Force? S 
Secretary Brucker. You can take it for granted nothing of that C 
kind is going on. We are in very close liaison with the Air Force ‘. 
about these matters. We are studying this matter day by day with 
regard to the defense of the field Army, the observation part, the lift- 
ing of the machinegun troops, and others in the field. There is no at- 
tempt on our part to do anything that parallels the Air Force. 
MISSILE TRANSPORT fi 
Mr. Lirscoms. Whom do you envision as transporting the RED- ° 
STONE or the PERSHING, if that is the case? 
Secretary Brucker. The transport we would have on those we 
would have to get by either MATS planes for the large ones, or a heli- P 
copter if we had one that is large enough. Also there are the C-119’s q 


and the C-123’s. The larger missiles would be transported with trans- 
port planes, but those, of course, are operated by the Air Force. The 
Air Force operates very closely with the Army in the field, and there is 
none of the business of gaps or lack of liaison. We work very closely 
together. i 

Mr. Lrescoms. It is not in your plans, then, to purchase a plane 
that would be capable of transporting the REDSTONE or the 
PERSHING? 

Secretary Brucker. No. 

Mr. Liescompn. It will be transported by one of the other services? 

Secretary Brucker. It will be done by the Air Force. 

Mr. Lirscomp. I notice that you have a CARIBOU and a MO- 
HAWK. One is being secured to carry and transport the lighter and 
smaller missiles. 

Secretary Brucker. The CARIBOU is, of course, a transport for 
the field Army. The Air Force is not in any sense interested in that. 
The MOHAWK is the observation and reconnaissance plane. 


AIRCRAFT WEIGHT LIMITATION 


Mr. Foon. Is it not so, as a matter of fact, by the Key West agree- 
ment the Army is limited to 5,000-pound aircraft ? 

Secretary Brucxrr. That is right. In this instance the Congress- 
man is probably calling attention to the fact that these airplanes do 
exceed 5,000 pounds. That has been taken up through the Secretary 
of Defense. He is thoroughly familiar with it. He understands the 
exception. As a matter of fact, Mr. Wilson, in the order of Novem- 
ber 26, 1956, expressly stated in the order as an addendum that 
any time the Army had trouble with regard to the 5,000 pounds we 
should come back to the Secretary of Defense for an exception, and 
that we did. ‘The study that was made was made with full approval 
of the Secretary of Defense, so we are very closely related in this 
problem with the Secretary of Defense. 


PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Liescomn. Where is your pilot training ? 

Secretary Brucker. They are trained largely at Fort Rucker, Ala., 
which is the Army center for the pilots, both the fixed wings and also 
the rotary-wing helicopters. Also in addition to that we have two 
installations where we have training, one at Camp Wolters in Texas, 
where we have our rotary training, primary training, and at Camp 
Gary, where we have our fixed-wing primary training, but at Rucker 
we have the advanced training for both. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver. 


PRODUCTION OF M-—14 RIFLE 


Mr. Weaver. General Taylor, on page 14 of your statement you re- 
fer to the production of M-14 rifles, the new rifles, and the supplying 
of those rifles to our allies as well as to our own troops. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. If I may make reference to page 419 of the overall 
policy statement, in last year’s hearing it was stated that “other re- 
quirements are slowing down Army procurement of the new rifle and 
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machineguns.” What exactly are the other requirements? Was this 
decision made by the Army, or at higher levels, and what effect does 
it have on our ability to operate with the other ground forces of 
NATO? 

General Taytor. The production rate I reported in my prepared 
statement is the rate decided upon by the Army. It was not imposed 
upon us by anyone. Obviously, however, we had to weigh the re. 
quirements for the new rifle against all of the other procurement 
programs which we would like to support. It was a matter of judg- 
ment that this amount was about all the Army could afford to put into 
the small arms programs. This evaluation takes into account the 
large inventory of the M-1 rifle on hand. The M-1 is a thoroughly 
combat-worthy rifle. We would like to procure the new small arms at 
a faster rate, but consideration of the available substitutes leads us to 
support this quite modest new rifle program in fiscal year 1960 in or- 
der that other requirements may be met. 

















COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND U.S. 





EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Weaver. Also on page 254 of this overall policy statement of 
1959 you refer to the simplicity and maintainability of new Soviet 
Army equipment. What are some specific items? How do they 
compare with ours and what are they doing along these lines? Is the 
Soviet Army now more effective than ours, man for man? 

General Taytor. If you wish, I can give you a rather long state- 
ment discussing certain specific items of Soviet Army modernization. 
I do not have this statement immediately available at the moment. 

Mr. Weaver. I wish that you would supply that. 

The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
separately to the committee. 

General Tartor. There has been a very thorough reequipping of 
the Soviet Army since World War II. Quantitatively, they have 
produced a large volume of new weapons and equipment. Qualita- 
tively, indications are that, on the average, their weapons and equip- 
ment are about as good as ours. I would say that if a comparative 
display of Soviet and U.S. equipment could be made, we would prefer 
our weapons to theirs, in many eases. However, it is possible we 
would prefer some of theirs to our own. I believe it would be fair 
to say we are on a qualitative par with the Soviet Army, but un- 
questionably they are very much ahead of us in quantity. 
























ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 





Mr. Weaver. General Taylor, when we look at the overall size of 
the defense budget, do you foresee any impairment whatsoever of 
our overall deterrent capability, either in a e@eneral war or a limited 
war situation ? 

General Tayror. As I stated yesterday, T have considered this bud- 
get, together with the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Within the overall figure I would say that adequate funds should be 
available for support of essential defense programs. 
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IMPAIRMENT OF EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Weaver. In reviewing the Army budget do you feel that there 
could be any impairment whatsoever as to your mission or any mis- 
sions that may be assigned to you? 

General Taytor. I have some reservations in four general areas of 
the budget, which I mentioned in our previous discussions. 


REPLACEMENT OF REDSTONE WITH PERSHING 


Mr. Weaver. Since the REDSTONE is being phased out and the 
PERSHING will replace it, could you tell how much, in dollars, 
we have on hand of the REDSTONE missile and whether it is con- 
templated to eventually replace those REDSTONE’s on hand with 
the PERSHING? 

General Taytor. Do you want the dollar value of the missiles which 
we will have? 

Mr. Weaver. Of the REDSTONE, and whether you expect to still 
use it in the future as the PERSHING comes along and which nor- 
mally would replace the REDSTONFE’s that are now in the stockpile. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield? I think probably you 
would want to know the amount of money which has been provided 
by the Congress and the amount of money that has been utilized on 
these missiles. That would be the way of figuring the cost, I assume, 
and General Traub ought to be able to work information that is 
responsive to the question. 

General Traus. We will do so. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Stratus oF REDSTONE anp PERSHING 


When the PERSHING system becomes operational, it will replace the RED- 
STONE battalions that are then in the field. 

Additional information on the quantity and costs of REDSTONERF is classified 
and is provided separately for the committee. 

General Taytor. With regard to the future use of REDSTONE 
missiles, we would keep them operatienal for some time—even when 
the PERSHING is available, This is because the REDSTONE is 
a highly accurate weapon even though less mobile and heavier than 
the new missiles will be. Alternatively, we might put the RED- 
STONE in the military aid program. In any case, the point I would 
like to make is that REDSTONE missiles will be a definite military 
asset for some time to come. 

Mr. Weaver. At this time it is not your plan to demilitarize them 
and do away with them ? 

General Taytor. No. 


STANDARDIZATION OF MISSILE GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Weaver. General ae in any missile development it is my 
understanding that the guidance systems are somewhat different and 
area very expensive part of the missiles. 


General Taytor. The guidance system is a very important part of 
the missile, 
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Mr. Weaver. Can these systems in any way be standardized so that 
they perhaps could be used for all cases instead of having different 
guidance systems for each one ? 

General Taytor. No. It is possible that we may ultimately end up 
with two or three families of guidance systems which are essentially 
thesame. General Wood is better qualified to comment on this than I, 
Certainly we are profiting by past experience. For example, the 
first generation inertial guidance system which was pioneered in the 
REDSTONE are being used in different applications in all the Army 
long-range missiles. 

General Woop. I will add to what he has said. Due to our work in 
transistorization and miniaturization, the guidance package in the 
SERGEANT and planned for the PERSHING, while it is based on 
the REDSTONE inertial guidance, is a much smaller and lighter 
system doing the same job. The principle is the same, and the prin- 
ciple for all missiles of that general type will be the same. When one 
gets into shorter range surface-to-surface missiles, or the IHIONEST 
JOHN or the LITTLE JOHN, the guidance system is designed to fit 
that particular job. In your surface-to-air systems, while the NIKE 
family uses the same general guidance system of command, the 
HAWK system is designed to hit low-flying airplanes and it uses a 
different system, a homing system. 

Mr. Weaver. What about the Air Force’s THOR and JUPITER, 
which are both intermediate range ballistic missiles. Could their 
guidance systems be standardized ? 

General Woop. Their guidance systems are very similar. They 
differ only in the configuration of the missile itself and the space in 
which to put the guidance package. 

Mr. Weaver. But with regard to missiles of any particular range, 
if the systems could be standardized would that not be a saving? 

General Woop. I would say so. When you speak of standardiza- 
tion, you standardize a principle but not necessarily the hardware 
which implements that principle, because we learn as we go along, and 
in every generation of missiles we make improvements on the hard- 
ware based on the same principle. 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you. 


NIKE SITES 


The next question I would like to talk to you about, General Taylor, 
pertains to NIKE sites, for the protection of our cities. 

As the Army develops better antiaircraft missiles in the future; and 
I am speaking of the NIKE ZEUS, what about the present NIKE 
sites that we have? Can these present locations still be utilized! 
Will these present sites accommodate the NIKE ZEUS when it comes 
along, or will it necessitate additional expenditures for the procure 
ment of land ¢ 

General Taytor. I do not think we could make a generalized reply. 
However, I would like to say that every effort will be made to accom- 
modate new weapons to real estate already available. In the case of 
NIKE ZEUS, I am certain additional real estate will be necessary 
but the requirements should be comparatively small. I do not visual- 
ize abandoning whole sites in many cases, because the surface-to-air 
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that | missile defenses must still contend with low level and supersonic 

Tent | bomber attack. Thus, a combination of surface-to-air weapons sys- 
tems in our defenses will continue to be necessary. 

l up Mr. Weaver. Because of the development and progress within the 

ally | NIKE group, do you feel that there is any danger we may be over- 

I. | stocking on some of the initial NIKE’s already in existence? 

the General Taytor. No as it is, we are considerably below the recom- 

the | mended NIKE level which the Joint Chiefs of Staff have supported. 

my 

i TRAINING OF NIKE CREWS 

< In 

the Mr. Weaver. How about the 1960 budget? Is there money within 


the budget for the training of these NIKE crews? Do they ever fire 






on 
iter | these weapons so that if the need arises these crews will be ready ¢ 
‘In- General Taytor. We have a training program which is coordinated 





with the availability of the hardware. Thus, as equipment becomes 
available, a trained unit is ready to place it in operation. 

Mr. Weaver. Take, for example, crews that are based in a certain 
area. Within any period of time such as a year will these crews 
actually do any test firing? 

General Taytor. As part of their on-site training, they do dry firing, 
so to speak, within the limitations of the equipment. In other words, 
they practice everything except actual release of the missiles at each 
NIKE site. Then, once a year, each operational NIKE unit goes 
to White Sands for actual service firing practice. 













TRAINING OF NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY RESERVE 










Mr. Weaver. General Taylor, concerning the Reserve program and 
the National Guard, is it your opinion that these men are being given 
the kind of training with the new weapon systems which will prepare 
them to be battle ready ¢ 

General Taynor. They are receiving realistic training, with the 
weapons they would take to war in the immediate future. We do not 
have enough of the newest weapons to equip the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve. As newer weapons become more plentiful, the 
distribution will extend to National Guard and Army Reserve units. 

Mr. Weaver. What role is contemplated for the National Guard 
inthe event of an emergency ¢ 

General Taytor. You have to speak of the National Guard and 
the Reserves together, because they are interrelated in their functions. 
Immediately on D-day, a number of National Guard units will man 
missile sites for the continental air defense. Other high-priority 
units and individuals will be called up to supplement the Active Army. 
The troop list of the Active Army today does not have all of the support 
elements necessary to meet early deployment needs. Hence, a number 
of Reserve units have a high priority for this requirement. After 
the six Regular Army divisions now in this country have deployed 
overseas, the highest priority National Guard divisions must be ready 
to follow soon thereafter. The objective is to have a continuous 
flow of military forces deploying abroad as rapidly as transportation 
= be made available. That is the general basis of the mobilization 
plan. 
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question by Mr. Weaver you stated that the number of NIKI weapons 
we have available was below the recommended level of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff. 


General Taytor. That is correct. 




















REVIEW OF WEAPONS SYSTEMS BY JOINT CHIEFS 





Mr. Lairp. Now I am trying to clear this up in my own mind, 
The number of NIKE weapons is something the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
did pass on ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. In the case of the continental air 
defense, General Partridge, at Colorado Springs, has overall command 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force elements participating in conti- 
nental air defense operations. As the unified commander he has sub- 
mitted recommendations as to his requirements for forces and weapons 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They, in turn, make recommendations 
as to appropriate levels to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Larrp. I cannot understand why the B-52’s and aircraft carriers 
do not come before the Joint Chiefs, if the NIKE weapons do. 

General Taytor. Your question is a very good one. The reason is 
that the command structure for continental air defense is completely 
unified in the continental United States. Thus there is one responsible 
commander who is qualified to make a single recommendation. On 
the other hand, with regard to the B-52, they are used, or could be 
used, in many parts of the world and in many theaters, with the result 
that the problem is not as simple as in the case of continental air 
defense. 

Mr. Anprews. General, did you discuss the question of NIKE 
ZEUS before the Joint Chiefs? 

General Taytor. The question was discussed as to whether NIKE 
ZEUS should go into early production, or should be held at the re 
search and development level for the time being. 

Mr. Anprews. And you were in favor of going into production! 

General Taytor. I was. 

Mr. Anprews. And you were overruled and outvoted ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. So NIKE ZEUS will not go into production? 

General Taytor. The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not make final deci- 
sions. We make recommendations, and that was the recommendation 
that was made to the Secretary of Defense. 






























































































































BATTLE READINESS OF NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY RESERVE 


Mr. Weaver. General Taylor, how long would it take a Reserve unit, 
or a National Guard outfit to become battle ready ? ; 

General Taytor. We deliberately emphasize readiness for certain 
National Guard divisions, because they are the combat units required 
for the immediate backup of the Active Army in event of mobilization. 
These divisions are favored in the level of pay drill strength which they 
are authorized, and have a higher priority for receiving new equip- 
ment than other Reserve units. We are very carefully considering an 
integrated plan which includes where these divisions are to be stationed 
and their immediate actions on M-day. It is estimated that these high 


























Mr. Larrp. General Taylor, a minute or two ago in response to 4 
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priority National Guard divisions would be ready for deployment 
within 6 months; in other words, they could follow closely behind the 
Active Army. 

Mr. Weaver. How much more money would it take in your budget 
to keep the National Guard units on a standby ready basis so that there 
would not be a lapse of 6 months in the event of war? 

(general Taytor. To do so, they would almost have to be made a part 
of the Regular Army. You are, in effect, defining a standing Army. 
[ would say that we are doing as well as we can with a Reserve force. 
There are certain limitations imposed on part-time citizen-soldiers 
which must be accepted. They have to earn a living, Even under 
current conditions, they make many personal sacrifices to maintain 
their military proficiency. So there are limits to the requirements that 
can be placed on reservists, short of a national emergency. If we 
can prepare them for combat and deploy their units overseas in 6 
feiothin, I believe we will have done very well. 

Mr. Weaver. Let me say, gentlemen, I certainly admire and respect 
anyone who can speak with conviction. Both of you gentlemen have 
done just that. 

Those are all the questions that I have. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will resume the hearings. 

Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. MinsHaui. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, and General, at the 
outset I would like to commend both of you for what I think has been 
a most excellent presentation of your testimony, The candidness on 
the part of both of you, your forthrightness, and above all your cour- 
age of your convictions, impressed me greatly here in the testimony 
which you have given before the Defense Subcommittee. 

As a new member of this sube ommittee, of course I am learning a 
lot. I have to educate myself. I am one of those who, like many of 
my colleagues, had the privilege of serv ing in the armed services dur- 
ing World War II and, although I went in for a year’s training and 
like so many said “Goodby, dear, I will see you in a year,” I ended 
up with about 5 years under my belt. I w ent to every Army school 
that they had in that space of time, but of course I have forgotten all 
that and it is probably just as well, because I think a little knowledge 
isa very dangerous thing. 

I do have several questions I should like to ask of both of you, and 
[hope you will not consider them too elementary or too academic. 


OPERATIONS OF JOINT CHIEFS 


As I have sat here and listened to the questions and answers, espe- 
cially concerning some of the decisions that are made in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, I would like to know, General, if you could give us a 
sort of word picture, a sort of “Ed Murrow” into what goes on behind 
these locked doors of yours. What are the mechanics of your pro- 
cedures, without too much detail, please. 

General Taytor. The Joint Chiefs consist of the chairman, General 
Twining, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
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tions, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps when Marine issues are involved. As a practical mat- 













































ter, the Marine Corps Commandant is always present or represented, Mr 
We meet normally twice a week, on Wednesdays and Fridays. An § when 
agenda is prepared for us by the Director of the Joint Staff—presently } cusse 
a lieutenant general of the Air Force. Our work is continuous, and §  askec 
across the board in the fields of broad military strategy and planning, | Chie 
As such, it involves international affairs, insofar as there are military Ge 
aspects to our international relations. they 
We are assisted considerably by what are called the operational | proc 
deputies, a lieutenant general or vice admiral from the Army, Navy, | tota 
Air Force, and the Marines. The operational deputies usually meet | deve 
a half hour or an hour before the Joint Chiefs and dispose of most of — Def 
the routine matters. The Joint Chiefs themselves deal only with the } This 
major issues on the agenda. sent 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff are really a large organization, dealing | 50, 
with a very large number of matters in varying detail. I would say } rege 
that there are some occasions when I am not fully aware of some of ff gel 
the more routine matters which have been handled and approved by § this 
the operational deputies. However, the Chiefs are fully informed on F 
the major issues and deal with them personally. ina 
Strictly speaking, the Chiefs do not vote. In fact, until the recent } oft 
reorganization, the Chairman specifically, was not allowed to vote, I 
That prohibition was perhaps, based on a misapprehension, because | kn 
voting, per se, in the sense of lifting hands, does not take place. We res] 
first try to obtain an agreed paper to which we can all subscribe. I the 
assure you that we spend hours sometimes, on the more important as | 
papers, to insure that we are getting a clear and mutually acceptable sid 
solution to recommend to the Secretary of Defense. 
The occasions when that is not possible and our views are split, the 
are amazingly small compared to those where we attain unanimity. the 
I was running up the box score recently for my own edification, and de 
found only about 26 splits since I have been one of the Joint Chiefs. 
Mr. Forp. How many years would that be now ? me 
General Taytor. Three and a half years. However, these divergen- an 
cies were on highly important matters. On the other hand. there were gr 
hundreds, if not thousands of papers to which the Joint Chiefs gave 
unanimous agreement in this same spread of time. ex 
To illustrate how a split is handled, let us assume that the Army C 
differs on a major issue under consideration. I would then prepare 3 
my own views and recommendations to the Secretary of Defense; and st 
those in the majority would prepare theirs. On top of this, the te 
Chairman then states his recommendation as to the split. Next, the " 
minority and majority views, together with the Chairman’s recom- o 
mendations, are transmitted to the Secretary of Defense. The Secre- d 
tary must then judge the merits of the case and arrive at his decision. Dp 
By law the Joint Chiefs are advisers to the Secretary of Defense, 
the National Security Council, and the President. Practically speak- ¢ 
ing our advice and recommendations are normally directed to the t 
Secretary of Defense. Thus, JCS opinions reaching the NSC and T 
the President, do so by passing through the Secretary of Defense. | s 
That is a very broad response to your question. I hope that it : 
answers you satisfactorily. 
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REVIEW OF BUDGETS BY JOINT CHIEFS 


Mr. MinsHau, That is a very excellent response. But specifically, 
when it came to considering the budget for fiscal 1960, you have dis- 
cussed here on numerous occasions the $12 billion that you originally 
asked for. What was the amount you originally gave to the Joint 
Chiefs so far as the Department of the Army’s share of the budget? 

General Taytor. I provided no amount to the Joint Chiefs because 
they are not in the budget-making process. They participate in this 
process only to the extent that the Secretary of Defense wants them 
totake part. To illustrate, after the current defense budget had been 
developed and had been essentially approved by the Secretary of 
Defense, it was then given to the Joint Chiefs for consideration. 
This happened on a Thursday evening, and the paper was to be pre- 
sented to the National Security Council on the following Saturday. 
So, in a very short period of time we were asked our opinions with 
regard to the budget. The best we could do was to make the very 
general statement which I understand Secretary McElroy read to 
this committee. 

From this, one might say the Joint Chiefs were in the budget process 
ina formal sense, based upon the referral to us for an overall opinion 
of the budget by the Secretary of Defense. 

[ do not mean this to suggest that the individual Chiefs had no 
knowledge of what was going on in the service discussions of their 
respective budgets. We see each other frequently. We talk across 
the table informally a great deal about our respective problems, just 
as we are doing here today. Over the years we have acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge regarding each other’s problems. 

In summary, I refer to my original statement: The functions of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the budget process is not specified, and 
their participation is dependent to a large degree upon desires of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. MinsuHautu. You do not actually discuss, then, whether or not 
more B-52’s are needed on behalf of the Air Force or whether or not 
an additional aircraft carrier might be needed, or the numbers of the 
ground troops in the Army ? 

General Taytor. We do consider such matters in planning. For 
example, the most important annual planning paper of the Joint 
Chiefs is the joint strategic objectives plan developed for a period 
d years ahead. The last one we worked on is JSOP-62, or the joint 
strategic objectives plan for 1962. This plan states an agreed stra- 
tegic concept which depicts in written form the kind of war or wars 
we believe our Nation should be prepared to fight. It generally breaks 
out the requirements for general war, limited war, and cold war in 
descriptive prose. The Joint Chiefs are in accord on that particular 
paper. 

Following this we should also have appended to this plan the so- 
called force tabs, which would in effect state that in order to execute 
the agreed strategy described in the plan, the Army should have so 
many forces in terms of divisions and support, the Navy so many 
ships, and the Air Force so many wings of various types. That is 
where the carriers would be taken into consideration as well as the 
B-52’s. The Joint Chiefs have never reached complete agreement on 
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these force tabs, however. We have come very close to agreeing on 
many categories of forces, but in all the planning I have been involved 
in, we have always split on important parts of the force tabs. The re. 
sult is that the Secretary of Defense is then placed in the unhappy 
position of having his principal military experts differ as to the kind 
and quantity of forces necessary to support the strategic concept to 
which they have all agreed. 

In this situation, the Secretary does the best he can. He derives 
such benefit as may be available from the split document, and that 
presumably aids him in developing the budget guidelines which are 
stated to the service Departments in terms of ceilings on personnel, 
both active and Reserves, and in funds. These guidelines then be- 
come the framework within which a departmental budget is pre- 
pared. Each service then comes forward with its requirements, which 
ideally would provide the forces to support force tabs which in tum 
support the strategy. That isthe theory. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. Although in effect as Joint Chiefs you do not vote 
on a particular issue before you, you do come up with a paper or docu- 
ment, such as you refer to, and it sometimes splits. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Minsuatv. These splits are then referred to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsnatt. It is up to him to decide as the judge, as you put it, 
what should be the final decision. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Would tht gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Mrnswatu. Yes. 


FORECASTS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


Mr. Forp. As you look back over some of these papers which are 
forecast 3 years in advance, have your assumptions and your forecasts 
proven accurate? I know you could not be specific, for example, but 
did anybody forecast the kind of situation that developed in Lebanon! 

General Taytor. Not specifically, but we had recognized the possi- 
bility of situations of that sort; in other words, the possibility of lim- 
ited war, or an intensified aspect of the cold war. I would say that 
developments have been generally consistent with our assumptions 
in these papers. 

Mr. Forp. In retrospect, have the forecasts been reasonably accurate 
as to the problem and the forces that we needed to solve our problems! 

General Taytor. I would reply affirmatively because the language 
used has been so broad and general. The forecast has been deemed rea- 
sonably accurate because of the fact it is couched in such general terms. 
We have predicted a continuation of the Communist threat, its con- 
stant expansion, the continuation of tension, and mounting costs in our 
weapons. Statements like that are characteristic of the JSOP. One 
does not have to be particularly farsighted to be sound in statements 
of that nature. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 
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QUALITY OF INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Minsuau. General, as you are well aware, we had General 
Twining before this committee several days ago. In the course of his 
testimony he gave us an estimate of the enemy situation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REGIONAL WARS 


Mr. Minsuatu. General, one other question I would like to ask 
about was discussed at some length here at different times, the possi- 
bility of limited or, as you prefer to call them, regional wars. How 
many potential sources of limited war exist today that we are watching 
and giving No. 1 priority to? 

General Taytor. Without specifying any priority, I would just 
mention some very sensitive spots. I would say Berlin is the No. 1 
trouble spot at the present moment, but not to the exclusion of others. 
The Middle East has been and continues to be a source of concern. 
All of north Africa is in a very unstable situation. That covers Libya, 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. 

In the southeast Asia area, we view with concern the instability 
of many of the countries, to include Indonesia. 

Then, of course, there is a continuing limited war, if you want to 
eall it that, going on today in the Taiwan Straits. 

Finally, Rac remains an unresolved war which has been inter- 
rupted by an armistice—a state of suspended hostilities. I am not 
suggesting that I see any signs of a flaring up in Korea, but it is 
not impossible. 

Throughout most of Latin America there are possibilities of explo- 
sions, some purely in the form of civil war, some in the form of wars 
across frontiers, between neighbors. 

So, if one wants to be pessimistic, the possibilities are almost 
unlimited. 

Mr. Minswatu. In view of that, it is your firm conviction that 
even though the enemy possesses the capability of conducting a mas- 
sive surprise nuclear attack on us by one means or another, whether 
it be by air or by some missile, you still consider the fact that the 
limited wars are an equal threat ; do you not ? 

General Taytor. I think so, sir, and certainly much more probable 
because it can be seen that they are occurring. It is a fact of history 
that limited wars are happening, and there is no reason to believe 
that they are going to stop. Meanwhile, we know we can destroy 
the Soviet Union with our strategic weapons and, sooner or later, if 
not now, we must accept the fact that from the Soviet point of view 
it may be possible to do the same to us. It is difficult to believe that 
either side would want to invite suicide. 

Mr. Mrinswatu. In other words, you would assign a higher priority 
to the possibility of his conducting a so-called limited war for the next 
lew years in order to have us spend ourselves into bankruptcy, than to 
the possibility of his conducting an all-out massive nuclear attack ? 

General Taytor. Yes. We have not had a general war since World 
War II, and I hope we never will. Meanwhile, as the Secretary 
pointed out, we have had 18 limited wars in that rather short period 
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of time, not all directly inspired by communism but with the Com- 
munists frequently in the background. 

Mr. MinsHati. With the ground forces that you have available and 
your forces as they exist today, do you think you have adequate troops 
and equipment to handle a reasonable number of these so-called 
limited wars, assuming that they might start more than one, to- 
morrow ¢ 

General Taytor. That is very difficult to say unless particular areas 
can be specified. To handle more than one limited war at once would 
be quite difficult. Insofar as the duration or the magnitude of combat 
we could support, I think my statement on equipment is suggestive— 
we have an inventory of $14 billion out of the $20 billion. 
(Off the record.) 

Mr. Minswati. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 


ADEQUACY OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osterrac. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, I have been very 
much interested in what has been said during the period of the dis- 
cussion of the Army’s role in the defense picture, and also with regard 
to the world picture, and more particularly the allocation of funds and 
the distribution of responsibility. 

If I understand correctly, Mr. Secretary, you are in full accord 
with the overall funds in the military budget in the amount of ap- 
proximately $41 billion for fiscal 1960, but you are not in complete 
accord with the balance or allocation of these funds. Is that a fair 
statement ? 

(Off the record.) 

Secretary Brucker. My statement briefly is just this: The $41 bil- 
lion is sufficient. Affirmatively, I say that. I say with respect to the 
Army’s part of it, it is part of the overall budget and it has been con- 
sidered in balance with all the rest. Under those circumstances, of 
course, it is acceptable to the Army and we take it. 

What we have testified to here is with respect to the reservations 
we had in connection with the recommendations we made. We have 
responded to questions on that subject solely because of your need 
for information and our responses thereto. 

Mr. Manon. If I may interrupt here, General Taylor has testified 
that he believes we ought to be able to provide a reasonably adequate 
national defense program within the framework of the dollars in the 
budget, but he has said that he would seriously consider a reallocation 
and modification and readjustment of these funds in order to achieve 
the objectives. Isthat correct ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I think he has covered that. I do not believe you have 
said exactly that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. I did say that, but maybe I did not say it a8 
emphatically. I do join in that. I told you, you remember, that the 
continuation of this horizontal prolongation, which we have had for 
5 years and continue it along this line, is, in my opinion, wrong; that 
we should have the allocation and the distribution based upon a com- 
pletely new concept of all of the services and the contribution by all 
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of them; but that I felt, under these circumstances, it is a part of a 
budget which has been surveyed as a whole. I accept it and I am 
loyally supporting it. 


ARMY MISSILE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Osrertaa. I shall not labor that point any further, except to 
inquire as to the overall missile picture as it relates to the Army. As 
I recall, you testified a year ago that you had 15 distinct missile sys- 
tems in the Army missile family. Would you submit for the record 
astatement which has to do with the changes in and the developments 
of the Army missile program as it falls under the Army’s jurisdiction ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We will do that, Mr. Ostertag. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ARMY MISSILE SYSTEMS 


The record of hearings of the subcommittee of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress contains on pages 275 through 278 a summary of 15 distinct missile sys- 
tems in the surface-to-surface and surface-to-air field. The following changes 
and developments have taken place in this system during the past year. 


NIKE-AJAX 


The NIKE-AJAX, the first land-based, combat ready, surface-to-air missile 
system to defend our Nation, although continuing in operation, is being replaced 
by the NIKE-HERCULES. 

NIKE-HERCULES 


The second generation of the NIKE family, NIKE-HERCULES, became opera- 
tional on site in the United States in June 1958. The flexibility and relative 
mobility of the system was demonstrated during the Quemoy crisis, when a bat- 
talion of NIKE-HERCULES was deployed to Taiwan for the defense of that free 
world bastion. 

HAWK 


The development of the highly mobile HAWK with its capability of destroying 
attacking aircraft at the lowest levels, has continued throughout the year. Ac- 
tivation of the first HAWK unit is scheduled for the near future. 


NIKE-ZEUS 


On January 16, 1959, the Secretary of Defense directed the Army to continue 
the development of the NIKE-ZEUS program as a matter of urgency, thus justi- 
fying the Army’s confidence in this system which will provide the free world 
its first defense against ballistic missiles. Funds made available by the amend- 
ments to the fiscal year 1959 appropriation permitted the intensification of the 
development program. That program is on schedule. 


PLATO 
Classified information on this project is being provided separately. 
TALOS 


The land-based TALOS program could not be supported within the Army budg- 
etand was terminated on September 1, 1958. 


DART 


The guided antitank missile program, DART was terminated by the Army in 
September 1958 in the interests of efficiency and economy. Steps have been taken 
to provide an improved interim antitank capability with the best weapon avail- 
able. The Army intends to continue to direct its attention, with the assistance of 
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industry, to several longer term projects which will assure a marked improve 
ment in its ability to defeat the heaviest enemy armor. 


CORPORAL 


CORPORAL, the free world’s first operational ballistic missile, is deployed oper. 
ationally, and no further development has taken place during the past year. 


HONEST JOHN 


An improvement program for the rugged, reliable HONEST JOHN system will 
be completed within the next 2 years. These improvements will provide higher 
mobility, increased accuracy, and longer range in comparison with the cur. 
rently operational HONEST JOHN system. These changes will be compatible 
with the present HONEST JOHN ground support equipment. 


LITTLE JOHN 


Development on LITTLE JOHN is being continued in order to provide an early 
availability to troops of this highly mobile air transportable weapons system. 


LACROSSE 


Development of the highly accurate LACROSSE system is being continued to 
provide an early operational capability. 


SERGEANT 


Development of the solid propellent ballistic missile SERGEANT, which will 
replace the CORPORAL, is continuing on schedule. 


REDSTONE 


The highly reliable REDSTONE, the booster of the mighty JUPITER-C which 
placed the free world’s first satellite into orbit, is operational. The first opera- 
tional group was deployed to Europe in June 1958. 


PERSHING 


The sucessor to REDSTONE, the PERSHING missile, named in honor of the 
late General of the Armies, is being developed by the Martin Co. at Orlando, 
Fla., in conjunction with the Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Redstone Ar 
senal. Development is progressing on schedule. 


JUPITER 


The Army-developed intermediate range ballistic missile, JUPITER, has been 
progressing satisfactorily. Material and USAF crews were available to permit 
deployment of the initial JUPITER elements in late 1958. 


(Additional classified information is furnished separately.) 
CALIBER OF DRAFTEES 


Mr. Osrertac. Just one other thing, which has to do with the man- 
power picture. You are concerned with numbers, and I am sure you 
will recognize, as we should recognize, that in our defense posture 
there have been many changes taking place in development, modern- 
ization, and training, primarily because the requirements of the mili- 
tary man today are somewhat different from the day when I served 
in the U.S. Army. We aré now considering here in the Congress the 
extension of selective service. 

In your statement, Mr. Secretary, I believe you referred to lower 
potentials. I think that is the term you used with regard to men in 
service. 
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Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. You said there were some 70,000 discharged from 
the Army because of their lower potential. What is the real picture 
rith regard to selective service? I assume that these lower potentials 
vere the result of the draft, is that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. By and large, that is correct. 

Mr. Osterrac. What do you expect will be the number of men in- 
ducted into service by the Army this next year? 

Secretary Brucker. Under present ratings, about 100,000. 

Mr. Ostertac. Will the Army get practically all of the inductees 
that come through the selective service ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; I would assume so. Some say that we 
will have slightly less than 100,000 under the 870,000 figure, but it 
will be between 80,000 and 90,000. 

Mr. Ostertac. What is being done or what actual changes are 
applied to the development of a higher standard of service to meet 
your requirements due to technological changes? You refer to lower 
potentials and the terrific number you had to discharge. What does 
the selective service do or what do you do with regard to that prob- 
lem in order to have an Army that meets your needs and requirements? 

Secretary Brucker. Precisely this: We are, under your act, for the 
frst time permitted to screen the young men who come in in the draft. 
By screening, of course, I mean a recognized screening test. The pur- 
pose of that is to weed out those who are untrainable. I mean just 
that. 

When the services take volunteer enlistments, they put in a screen- 
ing test, and were able to do it under the previous law, but we were 
not able to do so under the draft law. So, the other services which 
took the volunteers could create their own screening and could elim- 
inate the lower potential group and the untrainables. We could not. 
Therefore, we had to take them until such time as we really got busy 
andcleaned them out. We had to do it. 

Now we are not only able to use the machinery that we have to 
get rid of people, but we use the same screening criteria that we do 
in taking the volunteers. It is no different except that we are putting 
at the selective service desk the same kind of screening that the other 
services have had with regard to volunteers. 

Mr. Osrertac. They are screened much more thoroughly by selec: 
tiveservice before you get to them than they were before ? 

Secretary Brucker. We do the screening ourselves. 

Mr, Ostertac. Do you actually carry on this screening at the 
slective service level ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, at the selective service level and before 
we spend a dime on them. Formerly they came in and at the end of 
5 weeks or 16 weeks, or whatever it happened to be, we sometimes 
found a fellow who could not tell right from left. We would get rid 
of him, of course, but we would have the expense of induction, trans- 
portation, equipping him, and training him, sometimes for more than 
0 days. He became subject to benefits—he and his family and rela- 
tives—under the Veterans Act, and so on. 

We felt all that should stop; that we should stop him right at the 
‘lective service desk. That is the way it is done now. 
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Mr. Ostertaa. Mr. Secretary, is it fair to say that numbers is not 
the whole answer to our military strength and capability, even when 
it comes to manpower as well as, for example, intercontinental mis- 
siles? In other words, it is possible that you could have an Army of 
870,000 equal to an Army of 900,000 if they are of higher mn and 
better trained ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think you mean, how do quality and quantity 
compare 

Mr. OsTerraa. Yes, that is right. 

Secretary Brucker. Exactly. We need quality. We must have it 
for the modern Army. We have a lot of electronics, radar, and other 
complicated equipment. Almost every time a man presses a trigger, 
other people are in peril unless he knows what he is doing. We have 
machineguns, mortars, tanks, and thousands of weapons and weapons 
systems. So it is important to have quality. 

Where do we reach the point of division between quality and 
quantity? Somebody has to exercise that discretion, and that some- 
body must be pretty well trained and experienced as a soldier and a 
leader, somebody who has the broad picture. We have gone over that 
problem. We say that quality does give us better units and so on. 
All these things help. But there is a place and there comes a time 
when quality alone cannot do the job. You must have some quantity 
along with quality in order to do the job properly. 

That is the only thing I can say in response to it. There may be 
a point of honest difference about where that point is, but General 
Taylor has so recommended to your committee and recommended to 
me, and I acted upon that myself the last 2 years, with regard to 
where that point is. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Man for man, you will have a better Army this 
next year than you had in previous years. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. I want to add that the quality is so 
evident that you can see it when you visit the camps. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, this is the cold, prac- 
tical problem that bothers me. We now have 900.000 men, more or 
less, and vou are directed to take it down to ps 000 by June 30, 1959. 
Under the fiscal 1960 budget, it is to stav at 870.000. If I am correct 
in my figuring, that reduction of 30,000 is a 3.3-percent reduction in 
the nersonnel in the Army. 

I have trouble in my own mind, and it is sincere, because T have as 
much respect as anybody in the Congress for the Army and I want 
it have enough manpower. I have great trouble however in seeing how 
a 3.5-percent cut in overall personnel will cause some concern to the 
e ‘tent that maybe you and General Taylor feel it will, bearing in mind 
all these other improvements in quality. That is the problem that I 
have not yet reconciled in my own mind. If you can make the record 
clear on that point, maybe I will agree with you, but as of the moment 
T am still greatly troubled by that comparison—a 3.3-percent person- 
nel reduction, and yet you have all these increases or pluses in man- 
power quality, manpower utilization, firepower, and so forth. It 
—_ to me it must work out that you could absorb a 3.3-percent re- 

uction. 
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General Taytor. May I comment on that ? 

Mr. Fioop. I think it is an expression from the old fight game. A 
ood little man can never beat a good big man. It cannot be done. 

General Taytor. Don’t you say something along that line in pol- 
ities —“you can’t beat somebody with nobody ?” 

Mr. Fioop. The same kind of thing. A good little man, no matter 
how good he is, cannot beat a good big man. It can’t be done. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Taytor. In preparing my recommendation to the Secre- 
tary for the Army’s strength this year, and to confirm what I thought 
I had learned from my visits about the world and about the United 
States, I went to my Army Commanders and asked “In view of your 
mission and the job you have, what personnel strength do you con- 
sider is essential to your mission ¢” 

When I added up the requests that came back I was not surprised 
to find it was more than I thought would be necessary. The total 
was almost 1 million men. 

I then reviewed these requirements worldwide and, taking every- 
thing into account, considered that 925,000 men would probably do 
the job. That was the basis of my recommendation to the Secretary 
of the Army. 

I did this, taking into account the improvements which you have in 
mind. 

I always remind myself, gentlemen, that the Soviets are improving, 
too. The fact that we improve is good. It would be intolerable if we 
did not. 'The question is, “what is our relative improvement ?” 

“Ts it true,” we ask, “that we are going to have better men in the 
Army next year than this year?” I hope that year after next our men 
will be better than this year. The task of the Army has not changed 
since Korea. Using the analogy of a fighter, at that time we were a 
fighter who had 1,500,000 units of strength. The weight of that 
fighter has since Korea been reduced to 870,000 units of strength. 

Mr. Forp. If I may interrupt one moment. That used to bother 
me, too. Here we were engaged in a great war, regardless of what 
they call it, and we had only 1,500,000 men in the Army at the peak of 
that war, with far less allied support than we currently have in Korea 
and elsewhere. 

[I could never understand then why we had only 1,500,000 on active 
duty in the Army. 

General Taytor. We took a tremendous risk in not mobilizing far- 
ther than we did. 

Mr. Forp. You made that same response to a question last year. 
That is the first time I have gotten that answer, that we were taking 
avery great calculated risk, but that was at a time of war. Now we 
are in 2 time of cold war, not a hot war. 

General Taytor. Returning to the question of strength, the Army 
still has all the missions, all the obligations worldwide that it had then, 
except for the actual conduct of shooting operations in Korea. This 
situation has left us with an obligation to maintain some 40,000 troops 
in Korea still tied down by that mission. 

I looked around this year at our roles and missions; to determine the 
places where we must have people—whether good or bad—because in 
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many places the situation is controlled by actual physical numbers 
required to be on the spot. That applies primarily to our overseas 
deployment. 

From a political and military point of view, I cannot see how we 
can reduce safely our present overseas deployments at this time. As 
a matter of fact, a strength of 870,000 is proving inadequate to main- 
tain our limited deployment, when one considers the numbers of 
Koreans and Europeans with whom, as I reported to you, we are now 
eking out our manpower requirements overseas. 

It seems to me that experience indicates we are finding that the 
strength of 870,000 certainly is not optimum. We are getting by, 
but only by making some adjustments which I personally Fislike very 
much. 
' Mr. Froop. I refer again, General, these cliches help sometimes, to 
a number of years ago when there was a great show in New York 
with a great titl—‘Margin for Error.” The line which was in the 

lay was “There is no margin for error” in this business. This is the 
usiness we were talking about. There is no margin for error. 

Granted that the 3 percent might be resolved philosophically one 
way or the other, granted that perhaps it would be adequate, why 
can you not absorb 3 percent with all of these other things? You can 
do that if you really tried a little bit. You will not go out of busi- 
ness, but is this the kind of thing where you want doubt as to the 
margin forerror? I cannot imagine that you do. 


JUPITER PROGRAM 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, the JUPITER is a product of the 
Army but under the jurisdiction of the Air Force. Is that correct! 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. Does the Army continue to have jurisdiction over 
the production of the JUPITER? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; jurisdiction over production. We are 
the production agent for the Air Force for JUPITER and Chrysler 
Corp. is the contractor and has its production line out there in De- 
troit for that purpose. It is all funded by the Air Force, controlled 
by them, directed by them, and supervised by them. 

Mr. Osrertac. It is my understanding that the IRBM is being 
phased out. Does that mean the JUPITER is being phased out as 
well? 

Secretary Brucker. With regard to phasing out, Mr. Ostertag, let 
me say this: Eight units of IRBM’s have been authorized—five 
THOR and three JUPITER. 

There are some indications that countries in NATO would want 
some of these IRBM’s during the next 12 months. They will want 
more of them. There have been some indications of that. That isa 
matter which is wholly within the discretion of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and he has stated, I think publicly, that when that time comes, 
if it comes, he will make a decision as to whether either, both or 
neither will go forward. He holds that decision in his own hands. 
He could extend the life of the JUPITER and have the production 
continue for one more or two more, or do the same with regard to 
THOR. However, the Secretary of Defense has taken that personal 
responsibility. 
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JUPITER C 


Mr. Osrertac. What about JUPITER C? Is that a different phase 
of the picture? 

Secretary Brucker. JUPITER C is a REDSTONE missile which 
has been contrived in such a way it is able to launch a satellite. It is 
under Army production and funded by ARPA, as it is called, Ad- 
vance Research Projects Agency of the Department of Defense. We 
get the money through ARPA for that. 

Mr. Osrertac. You obtain certain money through ARPA but what 
is the association between JUPITER C and the Civilian Space 
Agency # 

Secretary Brucker. We have an arrangement in writing with the 
Civilian Space Agency, N.A.S.A. We act as project agents for them 
in the production of test vehicles or launching vehicles. We are, at 
the present time, as you know, preparing some shots for them and will 
continue to do that under their direction and in accordance with their 
specifications. 

Mr. Osrertac. JUPITER C, unlike JUPITER, is a space vehicle 
rather than a missile ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, it is for the satellite launching program. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you still have control of the arsenal at Huntsville ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Fioop. That was at noon. What about 3 o’clock? Glennan 
has been before the Senate committee all day and he is very unhappy. 
He is crying all over the lot about this raw deal that he got, and he is 
not fooling. 

He made the statement that at the most this is only a 1-year order. 
You better send somebody over on the telephone, call up, and see if 
you still have it as of 3 alot. Send an armed guard down there and 
stand around that gate. 

Secretary Brucker. The President of the United States decided 
that thing 

Mr. Fioop. For 1 year. 

Secretary Brucker. He decided it last fall, and naturally we abide 
by the President’s decision and assume that will be pretty well 
observed. 

Mr. Fioop. Keep that left up; keep that left very high. 

Secretary Brucker. All right. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have another question, Mr. Ford? 





SUMMARY OF ARMY MISSILES 


Mr. Forp. I just have a request, Mr. Chairman, to be sure that in 
the hearings they include the summary of the Army missiles which 
was included last year. 

(The information requested is furnished on p. 487. Additional 
classified information has been forwarded to the committee. ) 

Secretary Brucker. We have that. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Wigglesworth used to get, and I think it is appro- 
priate for the future, a statement from each of the services indicating 
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the steps taken, in this case by the Army, to achieve greater economy 
and efficiency in the previous calendar year. 

It is a very interesting summary each year and I think the Army 
should have that opportunity as well as the other services to do it in 


the hearings this year. 


Secretary Brucker. It will be done. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY TO ACHIEVE 
GREATER ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN CALENDAR YEAR 1958 


Except for a few illustrations, the examples contained in this document are 
confined to those improvements in the nontactical business type operations of 
the Army. No attempt is made to include, for example, any of the significant 
achievements resulting from Army’s research and development effort. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The Army management improvement program is a major and practical tool 
for Army commanders to generate resources. The one controlling and underlying 
objective is to develop better, more economical, and faster ways of doing the work 
of the Army, and thus stretch the use of the taxpayers’ dollar. Commands were 
urged throughout calendar year 1958 to continue the practice of planning for 
improvements and thus establish a systematic approach to better operations. 
Management improvement planning is an integral part of local operations 
throughout the Army. A review of selected current improvement plans indicates 
a wide use of “planning for improvements” by field commands. This is the first 
step in the process of the managing of improvements. This planning is performed 
to identify areas to be improved to determine objectives and to develop specific 
projects. The underlying purpose of this effort is to insure that work is per- 
formed better, faster, and cheaper. This practice demonstrated during last year 
in concrete and tangible terms how the resources of many commands are being 
stretched to meet increased operating costs and thus permit the accomplishment 
of missions within available funds. The following selected examples of improve- 
ments were taken from the many that were planned, scheduled, installed, and 
reported during calendar year 1958. 


ORGANIZATION 
1. General 


Army commands and activities continued to take action to improve Army 
organizational structures and to effect economies at major command levels and 
at field installations. Over 100 selected examples were reported to the head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, by field commands reflecting organizational 
changes, consolidations, elimination of duplicate staffing, overlapping, redistribu- 
tion of functions, and relocations. These contributed to making the Army more 
efficient and effective. A few of these changes are shown below. 


2. Army staff level 


(a) Special Warfare Office abolished—The Office of the Chief of Special 
Warfare was abolished as a separate headquarters, Department of the Army, 
staff agency on June 1, 1958, and its function of special (psychological) warfare 
transferred to the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 
This action resulted in a reduction of 19 military and 24 civilian personnel spaces. 

(b) Army staff manning.—Personnel strength was reduced by 846 (174 mili- 
tary and 672 civilians). This represented an adjustment from a December 31, 
1957, strength of 3,373 military and 11,964 civilians to a December 31, 1958, 
strength of 3,199 and 11,292, respectively. Reductions were accomplished prin- 
cipally in supervisory, administrative support, and low priority functions. Within 
the net reduction, additional staffing was provided for increased workload and 
emphasis in research and development, military construction, and procurement 
and production programs for missiles and electronic equipment. 

(c) Research and development organizational improvements.— 

(1) Establishment of the Army Research Office: In March 1958 the Army 
Research Office, headed by a director, was established as a part of the Office, 
Chief of Research and Development, to improve the management of research 
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activities. This new Office provides the coordination and control which will 
assure that research essential to the needs of the Army is being accomplished. 
It provides a well-defined link between the scientists of the Army and those of 
the civilian community and other governmental agencies for the mutual exchange 
of information relating to Army research. Also, this Office assists the technical 
services in obtaining improved and uniform policies for contracting for research 
work and for maintaining a productive scientific organization in Army labora- 
tories. 

(2) Establishment of the Management Subpanel of the Army Scientific Ad- 
yvisory Panel (ASAP) : The Management Subpanel of the ASAP was established 
in May 1958 for the purpose of evaluating and improving the organization and 
management of research and development activities. One major effort of the 
panel is directed at the shortening of leadtime in research and development 
work. 

(3) Reorganization for aircraft and electronics research: Research functions 
relating to Army aircraft, support aircraft, aerial delivery, communications, and 
electronics was formerly the responsibility of one division of the Office, Chief of 
Research and Development. In May 1958, these functions were reassigned to 
two new divisions, the Air Mobility Division and Communications-Electronics 
Division. This reorganization provides clearer lines of demarcation for concen- 
tration of effort in areas where deficiencies exist and shortens the time required 
to effect remedial changes in programs. 


§. Army field commands 

(a) Decentralization of authority to USCONARC.—Assumption of new respon- 
sibilities by the commanding general, United States Continental Army Command, 
was essentially completed during 1958 in accordance with the Army policy of 
decentralization. 

(b) Creation of the STRAC.—In 1958, the Army announced the creation of a 
specially tailored fighting force. This force, the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC), 
is composed of four divisions with a minimum of combat and service support. 
The establishment of STRAC has improved the Army’s ability to move quickly 
and efficiently to troubled spots throughout the world to deal with local aggres- 
sion. 

(ce) Reorganization of combat divisions.—In the latter part of 1958, the Army 
completed reorganization of the Airborne Division and began the reorganization 
of the Infantry Division, the Armored Division and the Armored Cavairy Regi- 
ment. This reorganization will increase the combat effectiveness of these units 
through increased fire power and a more efficient use of personnel. 

(d) Research and development organizational changes in the field.— 

(1) Establishment of Polar Research and Development Center: The center 
was established in 1958 to integrate administrative and logistical support of all 
Army research and development in Greenland. This action resulted in improved 
support of technical operations, reductions in overall logistical support by elimi- 
nating duplication of materiel, and a coordinated R. & D. effort among the several 
technical services doing work in this area. 

(2) Establishment of the U.S. Army Medical Research and Nutrition Labora- 
tory: The Medical Nutrition Laboratory and the Research and Development 
Division at the Fitzsimons Army Hospital were combined in 1958 to form the 
U.S. Army Medical Research and Nutrition Laboratory. This combination has 
resulted in an appreciable savings of administrative overhead, better use of 
facilities, more efficient technical direction and better use of scientific and 
technical personnel. 

(83) Establishment of U.S. Army Ordnance Missile Command: Streamlining 
of the entire Army missile program was accomplished with establishment on 
March 31, 1958, of the U.S. Army Ordnance Missile Command, at Huntsville, 
Ala. This command integrates the various agencies or units that are engaged 
in research, development, test, and logistical support activities in ballistic and 
guided missiles for the Army. The resulting administrative streamlining pro- 
Vides the means to carry out more effectively existing and future priority Army 
Programs. Now combined under this command are the Army Ballistics Missile 
Ageney (including the Project Office at Cane Canaveral, Fla.) ; the Army Rocket 
and Guided Missile Agency; and the White Sands Missile Agency. This com- 
mand takes over responsibility and delegated authority for execution of the entire 
Ordnance mission with respect to guided missiles. The work of the new com- 
mand includes design, development, procurement, and production as well as 
supply, distribution, and maintenance of assigned materiel. This reorganization 
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brings together civilian and military specialists, university scientists, and special 
skills of industry in an integrated team to produce the Army’s versatile family 
of guided missiles and rockets. Thus, the Army will assure that what is learned 
in developing one missile can be quickly applied to all. 

(4) Establishment of the U.S. Army Ordnance Special Weapons-Ammunitiop 
Command: A new field command, the U.S. Army Ordnance Special Weapons. 
Ammunition Command, was established at Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J., to 
become fully operational January 1, 1959. It is manned with a small staff of 
military and civilian personnel primarily drawn from the activities of Picatinny 
Arsenal and the Ordnance Ammunition Command, at Joliet, Ill. The purpose 
of this reorganization is to assign to one commander the responsibility and 
authority for special weapons and ammunition from inception to ultimate 
disposition. This action should result in improvements and economies. 


4. Miscellaneous organizational improvements in the Army Field Commani 


(a) At the field level, numerous Army installations have taken action to 
improve their organizational structure to effect economies. A typical example 
is at Headquarters, Third U.S. Army, Fort McPherson, Ga., where the Regional 
Accounts Office was moved from downtown Atlanta to office space in the head- 
quarters. This change reduces transportation and communication costs and 
eliminates some rental charges. 

(b) Another example is the reduction and consolidation of procurement 
activities reported by U.S. Army, Europe. Consolidation and reduction in 
number of procurement offices was accomplished during calendar year 1958 by 
closing the following offices : 

Ankara, Turkey: June 1, 1958 
Lisbon, Spain: April 1, 1958 
Bourges, France: June 1, 1958 
Oslo, Norway: July 1, 1958 

Merger of the Quartermaster Market Center, Frankfurt, Germany, and 
Quartermaster Supply and Accounting Center, Giessen, Germany, with the 
Quartermaster Supply Center, Giessen, Germany, was effected July 1, 1958, with 
an estimated personnel saving of 90 spaces. Merger of the Ordnance Procure 
ment Center, Sandhofen, Germany, with the Ordnance Industrial Center, became 
effective August 1, 1958, with a personnel saving of approximately 50 spaces. 

(c) In addition, the following changes are cited as examples of many small 
organizational improvements made during calendar year 1958 in various activi- 
ties in the Army field commands: Consolidation of topographic, planametric, 
and utilities surveys at U.S. Army Engineer District, Far East; at U.S. Army 
Ordnance District, Los Angeles, Calif., the ammunition, weapons, and tank 
automotive procurement functions were combined into one branch; consolida- 
tion of two separate sales activities by the Quartermaster, USARCARIB, 
Corozal, C.Z., resulted in a saving of manpower, equipment, and building space; 
two branches of the regional headquarters, Far East region, U.S. Army 
Audit Agency, were consolidated and another discontinued through the applica- 
tion of simplified procedures and the elimination of marginal activities; 
redesignation of U.S. Army hospital at Tooele Ordnance Depot to a dispensary 
resulted in a savings of personnel and operating costs; by consolidating the 
responsibility for procurement, storage, and distribution of subsistence items 
under one accountable officer, a considerable amount of overlapping of functions 
and duplication of effort was eliminated at Quartermaster, USARCARIB, 
Corozal, C.Z. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


1. The Army command management system 


During calendar year 1958 the Army command management system was re 
fined at the installation level. It was instituted as a management system to be 
used primarily at the installation level since that is where most of the expenses 
are incurred. However, it was believed and experience has proven that the 
information it generates can and should be used by higher levels of command. 
The cost and performance report is one of the products of the Army command 
management system. This report is made up by the installations and is sent 
each quarter through intermediate headquarters to Headquarters, Department 
of the Army. These reports contain information on progress being made in 
various Army programs and show what was accomplished against what was 
planned. They also show costs that are being incurred and changes in pro 
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graming or funding that are required. These reports are reviewed and analyzed 
at each level of command and the unresolved problems are included in that 
command’s report to the next higher level. The main effort this year has been 
to determine the specific management information of value at each level and 
to develop skill in all headquarters in analyzing and making decisions based 
on the information in the cost and performance report. 

The reporting of actual costs and performance against programed costs and 
performance will create an incentive for more effective management at all levels 
of the Army. The value of this system has been clearly demonstrated at all 
command levels. 


2. Budgeting 

Cost of performance budgeting.—The Army is now in the process of revising 
its budget system to provide for budget preparation, presentation, and justifica- 
tion on the basis of cost of performing the work of activities of the Army. 
This would permit budgets to be built on cost of performance rather than on 
obligations. To provide for an orderly conversion from the present obligational 
basis to cost of performance, changes will be made in each appropriation sepa- 
rately. The first areas to be adapted to the cost of performance basis are the 
appropriations, “Operation and maintenance, Army”; “Reserve personnel, 
Army”; and “Promotion of rifle practice,’ which are scheduled for fiscal year 
1960. Operating budgets of the major commands covering the “Operation and 
maintenance, Army,” appropriation are being submitted on a cost basis for 
fiscal year 1959. The experience gained by this exercise will provide data for 
the preparation of the cost-based fiscal year 1960 budget for this appropriation. 
Field testing of the cost-based budget system in this manner will assist ma- 
teriallfy in improving the design of the cost of performance budgeting, funding, 
and reporting methods which will replace the present detailed obligational 
approach. 


38. Improvements in accounting and financial procedures 


(a) General.—The program for the improvement of accounting in the Army 
has made substantial progress. It is being implemented in phases, the status 
of each of which is set forth below. The major areas that remain to be com- 
pleted are (1) the armywide extension of accrual accounting for costs under 
additional appropriations, as applicable, and (2) the establishment of fixed asset 
accounting as an integral part of the accounting system in all operating agencies. 

(b) Accounting organization.—Accounting operations are decentralized to the 
field under modern accounting principles and methods. This was aceomplished 
by: 

(1) The establishment of finance and accounting offices at the installation level 
where the functions of accounting and disbursing are combined (these functions 
used to be separately organized). All financial accounting of the installation is 
now done in the Finance and Accounting Office, utilizing modern accounting 
techniques. 

(2) The establishment of headquarters accounts offices in major commands, 
technical services, and other operating agencies having command jurisdiction 
respectively, over the installations, 

(c) EHxramples of improvements.—Specific examples of progress in the accom- 
plishment of improvements in accounting and financial procedures during the 
‘alendar year 1958 are set forth below: 

(1) Engineers repairs and utilities (R. & U.) accounting: The Engineer 
repairs and utilities accounting as a separate system was eliminated on July 1, 
1958. This was the last significant area of duplication in accounting so that 
for all practical purposes the goal of providing the Army with one accounting 
system has been accomplished. 

(2) Cost accounting: Instructions contained in various manuals and other 
directives pertaining to cost accounting under the Army command management 
system were revised and consolidated in one Army regulation applicable at both 
class I and II installations. This new manual covers costs financed by the 
operations and maintenance appropriations. 

(3) Accounting for installation programs: The directive concerning finance 
and accounting procedures and regulations, formerly pertaining only to class I 
installations under the Army command management system, was revised on 
June 25, 1958, to require its application to all installations. It now prescribes 
uniform accounting principles and procedures with respect to all applications of 
the Army command management system. 
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(4) Accounting for low dollar value items: As a result of a test conducted 
during 1958, a procedure was developed to issue without the use of requisitions 
fast moving expendable supplies in the repairs and utilities activities, when 
the value of the item is less than $3. These simplified procedures have been 
incorporated in an Army regulation for armywide application. 

(5) Reduction in financial inventory accounting categories: The number of 
categories of different kinds of supplies was found to be excessive in relation to 
the management benefits derived. During the calendar year 1958, the number 
of financial inventory accounting categories was reduced from 853 to 66. This 
action should result in a significant reduction in man-hours used in maintaining 
records and reporting of data. 

(6) Model practices for the Army command management system: A project 
was initiated in 1958 to critically appraise the procedures used in the Army 
command management system, and to improve the effectiveness of the system. 
Mactfinding was completed at Fort Knox, Ky., during the first half of fiscal year 
1959. Significant accomplishments have been achieved to date and additional 
improvements are currently under study. A few examples of improvements are 
cited here. The workload in preparing reports was reduced from 30 to 65 
percent by the simplification of procedures in the quartermaster, medical, signal, 
and transportation areas. Manual recordkeeping is being displaced by mechani- 
eal equipment. Laundry procedures were simplified for keeping track of bundles 
of laundry belonging to individual soldiers and by eliminating the “pennies” in 
those cases where costs in dollar amounts would be sufficient. One record in- 
stead of three was devised to keep track of rental prices for equipment in the 
repair and utility area. 

(7) Army industrial fund: During the calendar year 1958, the depot mainte 
nance activities at Utah and Atlanta General Depots, Marion Engineer Depot, 
and Lexington Signal Depot were brought into the industrial fund system. Later 
on, the plan is scheduled to be extended to other depot maintenance activities. 

The task force organized for the purpose of developing and implementing a 
program for improvement of management and financial controls of the Army 
industrial fund has gathered information concerning the nature and scope of 
specific problem areas and has identified certain locally installed improvements 
in procedures and management techniques. The improved management and 
financial control techniques thus identified will be installed in other Army in- 
stallations as applicable. 

(8) Army stock fund: Major actions were taken during 1958 to improve the 
accuracy and timeliness of data in stock fund reports by simplifying accounting 
and reporting procedures and by correcting operational deficiencies disclosed 
through systems surveys and analyses of these reports. Separate projects were 
established for (a) improving stock fund accounting and financial reporting, and 
(b) analyzing the quarterly reports received from each stock fund division. 

A joint task group accomplished onsite systems surveys of selected branch 
office and home office operations of the following divisions : 


1. Signal. 

2. Engineer. 

3. Transportation. 

4. Quartermaster clothing and textiles (single manager). 
5. Quartermaster subsistence (single manager). 

6. Quartermaster clothing and equipage (retail). 

7. Quartermaster subsistence (retail). 

8. Quartermaster general supplies. 

9. Quartermaster petroleum, oil, and lubricants. 


10. Branch offices (depots) in Europe. 

(zg) Looseleaf finance and accounting manuals: The Army has undertaken a 
complete reorganization of finance and accounting publications to meet a grow- 
ing need in the field for a simple and usable set of directives and instructions. 
A looseleaf manual is being designed to replace the traditional pocket size Army 
regulations. When completed, about 15 manuals will replace between 250 and 
800 of the old regulations dealing with the organization, functions, and proce- 
dures of finance and accounting offices. The program was commenced in 1956 
and up to the present time, 9 manuals have been issued, superseding approxi- 
mately 200 of the old publications. 

(10) Automatic data processing systems: An automatic data processing sys- 
tem, utilizing a medium-size computer, was installed at the Finance Center, U.S. 
Army, Indianapolis, Ind. The initial application of this system is to the cen- 
tralized recordkeeping for and repayment of soldiers’ deposits. Information 
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which was previously posted by hand on individual ledger cards is now re- 
corded and stored on magnetic tape. Accounting records on magnetic tape have 
been substituted for 250,000 soldiers’ deposit ledger cards. Besides a monetary 
penefit, estimated at $40,000 per year, the establishment and maintenance of 
these accounts on magnetic tape have resulted in more timely and effective con- 
trols, more rapid and accurate recording of deposit and repayment actions, and 
more expeditious and timely reconciliation of the totals on deposit with the 
trust fund account. 


4. Auditing 

(a) Audit findings and recommendations.—Findings and recommendations 
contained in reports on audits of military installations, activities, and commands 
continued to provide information for effecting substantial improvements and 
economies toward achieving the objective of obtaining maximum use of financial 
resources. Examples are as follows: 

(1) Reassignment of excess personnel: The number of employees in the ship- 
ping and warehouse branches of the storage division at an oversea depot was 
considerably greater than required by current workload. Excess employees had 
not been reassigned to existing backlogs of other work on which they could have 
been employed to advantage. Reassignment of personnel began during the audit, 
and depot personnel stated that efforts would continue to eliminate overstaffing 
and to reduce backlogs. Benefits to be achieved are approximately $7,500 
monthly. 

(2) Overstaffing: At another oversea depot, unnecessary and duplicative cost 
accounting procedures resulted in overstaffing and excessive expenditures. The 
command concurred in the audit finding and recommendation, and estimated 
that procedural chonges initiated while the audit was in progress would produce 
an annual benefit of about $24,000. 

(3) Consolidation of supply accounting functions: Eight separate supply activ- 
ities were performing property accounting for technical services at one installa- 
tion. The command concurred in the audit recommendation thot a consolidation 
of the supply accounting functions would provide a more efficient service to 
using activities, and a more economical operation. Benefits of approximately 
$78,000 per year are expected to accrue from the consolidation. Also, more effec- 
tive control of installation supply funds can be maintained by having stock posi- 
tion data immediately available at one location. 

(4) Consolidation of property accounting: At a military subdistrict, five tech- 
nical service storage and supply sections were processing an average of 616,000 
line items a year. This was being done at an annual cost of about $442,000 un- 
der the decentralized accounting procedures which were in effect at the time 
the audit began. It was recommended as a result of the audit that property 
accounting be consolidated. The command concurred in this recommendation 
and the consolidation is being effected. It is estimated that as a result of this 
consolidation, benefits of approximately $103,000 per year and a more efficient 
operation should be realized. 

(hb) Vertical and lateral audits.—Audit techniques initiated during fiscal yea. 
1957, have proved to be an effective means for rendering audit service to all 
levels of commands. These new techniques are (1) the “vertical audit” of a 
major activity or commodity command of a technical service or Army command, 
and (2) the “lateral audit” of financial aspects of a common operation or func- 
tion performed throughout the Army. Twenty-five vertical audits and eight 
lateral audits were completed or in progress by the end of fiscal year 1958. 

(c) Improved audit findings under single audit concept.——The U.S. Army 
Audit Agency has provided more comprehensive and integrated audit advisory 
service as a result of operations under the single audit concept established 
July 1, 1957. Audit findings and recommendations contained in audit reports 
are now based on an interchange and coordination of all audit information 
available, including both contract and internal audit, from each activity, func- 
tion, contract, or transaction being reviewed. An example of the benefit of 
this audit approach is illustrated in the following audit finding and subsequent 
related actions resulting therefrom : 

Auditors at a contractor’s plant observed that payments to the contractor 
exceeded the costs incurred by him. The situation was reported to the resident 
auditor at the procurement office where the contract was administered. The 
report included a recommendation for quick action to collect the excess pay- 
ments to the contractor prior to the close of his fiscal year. Expedited action 





was recommended to preclude the contractor from reporting the excess as profit, 
and subsequently obtaining a tax refund certificate from Internal Revenue 
Service, which would. be offset against the refund due the Army. The con- 
tractor had done this in the past. The contracting officer acted promptly on 
the recommendation, and requested a refund of about $688,000. The contractor 
refunded about $674,000 which was deposited in the appropriation and was 
available for further use. This buying power would have been lost had a tax 
certificate offset been accepted. 

(d) Summary of audit findings and recommendations.—The U.S. Army Audit 
Agency analyzed the findings contained in individual audit reports issued during 
fiscal year 1958 and furnished a summary report on results of the analysis to 
all CONUS, Oversea, and Technical Service Commands. This year, for the 
first time, the annual report on audit findings encompassed the audits at con- 
tractor’s plants as well as those performed at Army installations. The report 
provides top-level command with an analysis and summary of conditaions on an 
Armywide basis. 

(e) Audit coordination with the General Accounting Office—The U.S. Army 
Audit Agency and the General Accounting Office completed arrangements for 
coordination of scheduled audits of Army activities, in order to eliminate the 
possibility of duplicate audit effort. It was arranged that the General Account- 
ing Office will generally not schedule comprehensive audits of Army installa- 
tions until a minimum of 6 months have elapsed since the exit conference of 
the auditors of the Audit Agency, except where congressional directive or 
similar compelling reason requires immediate action. The General Accounting 
Office will place major emphasis on evaluating the effectiveness of the Army’s 
management controls, and recognizes the activities of the U.S. Army Audit 
Agency as an important component of these controls. 

(f) Use of statistical sampling in auditing—The U.S. Army Audit Agency 
has completed a test project at the Brooklyin Army Terminal, N.Y., to deter- 
mine the applicability of statistical sampling methods to its audit operations. 
These methods, based upon the statistical theory of probability, provide a 
scientific basis for selection of. the documents, transactions, and areas to be 
audited. The dock receipt system at this installation, covering the movement of 
eargo from point of receipt to vessel loading, generated approximately 25,000 
receipts per month. The conclusions of the test have established statistical 
sampling as a tool of great potential value for now only a small number of 
these receipts need be audited instead of all of them. 

(9g) Advisory audit services—To clarify and encourage the availability and 
use of services of the U.S. Army Audit Agency by contracting officers a pamphlet 
was written entitled “The Contracting Officer and the U.S. Army Audit Agency 
Available Advisory Service.” The pamphlet defines and ilustrates the specific 
areas of advisory service available from the auditor. It covers broad areas such 
as contract financing, initial pricing reviews, examinations of contractors’ cost 
representations, and the furnishing of advisory audit counsel. The pamphlet 
will be distributed to procurement and contracting officers. 

(h) Improved performance by U.S. Army Audit Agency.—In 1955 the US. 
Army Audit Agency expended an average of 3.1 direct man-years per installa- 
tion audit in the accomplishment of audits of military installations. In 1958, 
this time was reduced to 1.8 direct man-years, on an average per installation 
audit. Even though this savings in average time per audit was realized the 
effectiveness of the audit reports rendered did not diminish; in fact their 
effectiveness increased substantially. 

5. Finance service 

The following items are a few of the steps taken to achive greater economy 
and efficiency during the calendar year 1958 in providing financial services: 

(a) Centralization of accounts.—Complete centralization of the accounts of 
retired Army military personnel has been realized. Effective May 1, 1958, 
retired pay accounts of Army personnel formerly maintained in four oversea 
areas, were transfered, for administration and payment, to the Finance Center, 
U.S. Army, where the bulk of the required pay accounts were already maintained. 
This centralization has resulted in uniform application of regulations and pro- 
cedures, more effective controls, and an overall reduction in man-hours required 
to perform the function. 

(b) Civilian personal services pay.—Five improvement projects related to 
Armywide processing of civilian personal services pay were established as 4 
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part of the management improvement plan of the Office, Chief of Finance. Two 
of these projects were completed in 1958. A uniform individual earnings 
record for use in oversea areas now takes the place of two nonuniform records. 
Also, procedures were published to provide guidance to finance and accounting 
officers in oversea areas, on the payment of civilian employees and their de- 
pendents who are evacuated because of emergency conditions. 

(ec) Miscellaneous improvements.—More than 30 internal management im- 
provement actions were completed by the Finance Center, U.S. Army during 
1958. Among these were (1) the release from rental of six pieces of punched 
ecard machines as a result of more effective work scheduling and simplified pro- 
cedures; (2) organizational changes which reduced the number of supervisory 
personnel and generally increased the effectiveness of personnel utilization; and 
(3) increased production in several areas through the use of modern equipment. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


1. Utilization of scientists and engineers 


Actions were taken to improve the recruitment, utilization, and morale of 
civilian scientists and engineers. Of particular significance is the improve- 
ment in the coordinated college recruitment program for engineers and scientists 
which enabled the Department of the Army to meet 77 percent of its needs for 
college graduates at the beginning level in 1958 as compared to only 32 percent 
for the 1957 academic year. In addition, programs have been developed which 
provide scientists and engineers opportunities to keep abreast of technical 
developments in their professions, for growth and advancement through career 
programs, and to receive appropriate recognition. 

2. Incentive awards program 

Emphasis has continued to be given to the incentive awards program which 
resulted in substantial participation by employees in the suggestion programs. 
During fiscal year 1958, the number of suggestions submitted per 1,000 employees 
increased by 41 percent over any previous year and for this record of achieve- 
ment the Department of the Army was granted an award by the National As- 
sociation of Suggestion Systems. Dollar savings likewise increased markedly. 


§. Civilian career program 

Progress continues in the development of Armywide and command career 
programs for civilian employees. Twelve career fields have been identified to 
date for Armywide programs and 59 fields for command programs which cover, 
respectively, 18,000 and 70,000 civilian employees. 

4. Oversea interchange program 

Continued emphasis was given to the Department of the Army interchange 
program which provides for the filling of positions overseas by reassignment of 
present Army employees from CONUS and the placement of returning employees 
in vacant positions in the United States. Since April 1956 when this program was 
started 75 percent of all vacancies overseas have been filled by recruitment of 
qualified employees from within the Department of the Army. Prior to that 
time, only 25 percent of oversea positions were filled by individuals presently em- 
ployed by the Army. 

). Effective writing 

The Task Force on Paperwork Management of the Second Hoover Commission 
in its report of January 1955 indicated that Government letters were unduly 
long and hard to understand. The task force concluded that large economies 
could be effected if Government letters were written more effectively. 

The Department of the Army inaugurated a training program in plain letter- 
writing in March 1957. More than 400 persons in the Office, Chief of Trans- 
portation, were trained in the first classes held in June 1957. Shortly there- 
after, several other agencies requested this training. 

Because of the extensive need for training in better writing, a notice was sent 
in April 1958 to all major commanders and the heads of agencies of the Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, offering the services of a training specialist. 
The response to this offer was overwhelming. The training specialist has con- 
ducted classes in most of the agencies of Headquarters, Department of the 
Army, and in most of the major command headquarters. More than 4.000 per- 
Sons have received this training. This training program will continue for at 
least another year. 
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In addition, The Adjutant General’s School has prepared special text 12-160, 
“Effective Army Writing.” This text is used'for resident and nonresident courses 
given by TAG School. In January 1957 all service schools were directed to give 
greater emphasis to effective writing, and referred to special text 12-160 ag 
source material for this training. 

A pamphlet was prepared for use in promoting better writing in the De 
partment of the Army. It was published as DA Pamphlet 1-10, “Improve Your 
Writing,” and is currently being distributed. 

6. The Army records administration program 

The Department of the Army had 4,591,000 linear feet of records on June 30, 
1958. Of this quantity 2,891,000 linear feet were in the files of operating offices, 
551,000 linear feet were in low-cost holding areas and 1,149,000 linear feet were 
in still lower cost Army records centers. During fiscal year 1958, 977,000 linear 
feet of records were destroyed and 189,000 linear feet were transferred outside 
of the Army thereby making available for reuse 122,885 four-drawer file cab- 
inets with a replacement value of $5,529,000. The disposal of records released 
over 1,166,000 square feet of floor space. In addition, the movement of 280,000 
linear feet of records from high cost office space to lower cost storage space 
released 40,897 four-drawer filing cabinets valued at $1,840,000. 


7. Elimination of Branch U.S. Army Disciplinary Barracks 


As a result of a study conducted by the Department of the Army concerning 
the decrease in Army’s prisoner population, the Branch U.S. Army Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks, Fort Crowder, Mo., was discontinued. The estimated bene- 
fit for the first year is about $850,000. Incinded in the dollar benefits were ap- 
proximately 650 military spaces and 300 civilian spaces which were recovered 
and reported for redistribution. 


8. Enlisted college training program 


DA Circular 350-25, dated November 3, 1958, requires submission of a letter 
showing admittance to a college or university when application is mnade to the 
Department of the Army for the enlisted college training program in civilian edu- 
eational institutions. This procedure automatically tests the applicant’s quali- 
fications for higher education in advance of board consideration at departmental 
level, thereby saving time and effort on the part of the selection board. It fur- 
ther eliminates excess correspondence and administrative delay on the part of 
the Army in attempting to place applicants in college or universities. This 
circular also serves as a status report on the program by providing general in- 
formation concerning the number of apnlications and selections which were 
made previously. Publication of the circular has greatly reduced correspondence 
from applicants and has permitted local commanders and educational advisers 
an opportunity to counsel personnel more effectively. 


9. Discontinuance of temporary duty for travel incident to reenlistment and 
compassionate leave 


All military personnel granted reenlistment or compassionate leave were 
formerly authorized to travel in a duty status (TDY) from their duty station to 
the CONUS port and return to duty station. This represented manv nonpro- 
ductive duty hours actually utilized for routine personal nurnoses which prop- 
erly should he charged against acerned leave. Under this change, all travel 
time in connection with reenlistment leave and leave for comnassionate reasons 
authorized for oversea personnel will be charged against total leave authorized. 
Leave will begin when an individual departs his unit and will terminate unon 
return to his unit. The value of this change in reducing unused leave nayments 
is contingent upon the number of individuals who utilize opportunities for re 
enlistment leave. 


10. The Army’s functional files system (TAFFS) 


Integrated Files System. subsequently retitled the Army functional files sys- 
tem (TAFFS), was recommended in 1957 for armywide nsed. TAFFS was tested 
in selected headquarters and installations during Januarv—June 1958. These 
tests proved the system to be effective. The new system renlaces the old War 
Department decimal file system and other numerical and alvhahetical svstems. 
In addition TAFFS replaces the former nrocedure for disnosing of files so that 
there is now a single system that identifies npaners for filing, reference. and dis 
position. It is prescribed in AR 345-210 and AR 345-212. Octoher 15, 1958. to he 
used in the Army field commands effective January 1, 1959. These regulations 
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contain the principles and application of the system. DA Pamphlet 345-1, 
December 1958, contains instructions for installing and using TAFFS. TAFFS 
replaces several files systems previously used, is easier to learn than the War 
Department decimal file system, reduces training time for filing personnel, 
eliminates the need for records control schedules, and simplifies the disposition 
of files. 


11. New table of distribution format 


At the installation or local level, manpower is controlled primarily by tables 
of distribution. When an installation receives its personnel allocation from 
the major command, the authorized personnel spaces are shown in a table of 
distribution, or TD as it is called in the Army. The TD prescribes the 0iganiza- 
tion of the unit, mission, and personnel authorization in terms of number, mili- 
tary occupational speciality, and grade of military personnel, branch for officers, 
number of civilian personnel, and other data concerning manpower. Separate 
TD’s have previously been prepared to show current authorization, program 
year and second program year, mobilization, and mobilization designation 
authorizations. These separate TD’s required considerable time for prepara- 
tion and review. A new multipurpose TD was designed to show in one docu- 
ment personnel requirements, current authorization, and programed authoriza- 
tion for all or a number of periods in the troop basis cycle, and includes 
mobilization designation positions when applicable. The new TD also provides 
for identification of strength requirements in addition to authorizations. The 
multipurpose TD is expected to reduce substantially electrical accounting 
machine processing time imposed on TD proponents, while reflecting considerably 
more information in a single document. By indicating strength requirements 
as well as authorizations, it greatly increases the flexibility and responsiveness 
of current manpower allocation procedures. In addition, the new TD provides 
the basis for planning centralized processing of TD’s by an automatic data 
processing system. 


12. Tests to select the best fighting men for combat units 


The Army needs men who will be successful in combat. Research over the 
years has led to the conclusion that we can select the most efficient combat men 
by measuring not only certain technical skills and abilities, but also such factors 
as personality, motivation, interest, and attitudes. Stated simply, what the 
combat man can do is a matter of his skill and ability. These have been pinned 
down quite effectively. What the combat man will do is an aspect of his poten- 
tial which it is believed can be revealed through new measurement techniques. 
These new measurement techniques which showed promise in selecting successful 
men for the combat arms were tried out during combat in Korea and more re- 
cently during maneuvers. 3ased on these research findings, new tests were 
developed which will make it possible to identify those men who will be the 
most effective combat men. 

Men will be selected for combat arms training because combat aptitudes are 
their best aptitudes and because that best will exceed prescribed minimum stand- 
ards. Recruits whose best aptitudes lie in other areas will be assigned else- 
where. The new classification structure will provide a better matching between 
combat manpower requirements and manpower supply in terms of initial input. 
This means that under the old or current structure only 26 percent of initial 
input is shown to be best for combat, whereas 32 percent is actually needed. 
Thus, 6 percent of requirements must be met by taking some soldiers whose 
combat aptitude potential is only second best. There is no such problem under 
the new structure. The new classification tests are more valid because they 
measure the requirements of both combat skills and personality traits. This 
fact, plus the better matching of supply and demand, will result in a decreased 
proportion of the nonfighter type earmarked in Korea and an increased propor- 
tion of outstanding fighters. If we consider, for example, a pool of 1 million men 
subject to initial classification, 320,000 would have to be identified for assign- 
ment to the combat arms. There would be provided, between the old and new 
tests, enough of an increase in the number of potentially outstanding fighters 
to man the better part of a pentomic division. 


13. Functional manpower standards and manpower utilization ratings 

A number of new functional manpower standards (19) were prepared for use 
In allocating manpower to major commands in an equitable and economical 
fashion. As a related project, additional manpower utilization ratings were 
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developed for work areas covered by funétional manpower standards. The func- 
tional manpower standards show the amount of manpower which should be used, 
while the manpower utilization ratings indicate how efficiently each major com- 
mand actually used its manpower. The standards and ratings are prepared for 
incorporation as separate inserts in a booklet. By using this information the 
Army can allocate manpower each quarter on a sound, factual basis and also 
pinpoint the commands where extra efforts are needed to improve performance 
and conserve manpower. In September 1958 a booklet describing the various ele- 
ments of the manpower utilization evaluation system was published. This revi- 
sion of an earlier description of the performance index system, published in 1955, 
incorporated refinements in techniques and nomenclature which have been insti- 
tuted since that year. 


14. Simplified application for the U.S. Military Academy 

In order to be nominated for entrance to the U.S. Military Academy, an en- 
listed man formerly applied to his commanding officer. Thereafter, some 20 
processing steps were required before the man was nominated, including routing 
of the application through all military channels and appearance of the individual 
before an examining board. Under improved procedures the man applies di- 
rectly to the college entrance examination board authorities to take the ex- 
amination. The results are sent to the Adjutant General’s Office through the 
USMA, and the individual is nominated or notified of failure to be nominated. 
This improvement makes it easier for the enlisted man to apply. It also re 
sults in earlier notification to the individual and has permitted extension of the 
application period. 


15. Army safety program 


An evaluation of the Army’s accident experience for calendar year 1958, in 
comparison with 1957, adjusted for changes in strength and activity, indicates a 
direct benefit of 102 lives, 946 disabling injuries, 36,500 man-days of work, and 
$3,179,000 for direct expense of injuries and deaths to Army personnel. The 
indirect or hidden benefits in property damages, work stoppage, and investigative 
time bring the total benefits to an estimated $12,716,000. The progress obtained 
by the Army in reducing accidental waste was a result of increased emphasis 
on accident prevention throughout all elements of the Army. 


LOGISTICS MANAGEMENT 


1. Elimination of excess materiel 


(a) Prior to starting Operation ELIMEX the reduction of the excess ma- 
teriel “hump” from Army inventory was proceeding at an unsatisfactory rate. 
These large stocks were left over from World War II and the Korean war. The 
disposal rate, worldwide, was averaging $1.5 billion per year. It was quite 
apparent that a more effective approach was needed to reduce excess materiel 
from the supply system, in order to manage effectively the required stocks and 
make possible the modernization of our weapons through procurement of more 
modern materiel. A special study was started and staff visits were made to the 
national inventory control points. Meetings were held with the commodity 
managers of the technical services and the oversea commands. As a result of 
this effort an Army Regulation AR 700-5, “Organization and Operation of In- 
ventory Control Points,” was published. This regulation together with other 
actions initiated better management controls, target dates, policies and pro- 
cedures necessary to correct conditions and cause the immediate acceleration of 
the disposal of excess materiel. 

(b) By June 1958, the Army’s disposal rate had increased from $1.5 billion 
per year to $3 billion per year. During the period September 1, 1957, to Ancust 
81, 1958. total disposals were $3.46 billion, with an additional $450 million se 
lected for transfer to MAP accounts. In addition to the dollar gains, during 
the calendar year 1958 the Army eliminated 31,500 line items of stocks in the 
CONUS depots, notwithstanding the input of some 98,000 new items during the 
period. Accomplishments to date indicate that the Army, through these im- 
proved management controls will be able to eliminate approximately $6 billion 
from inventory by disposal methods alone by June 30, 1959. It is intended to 
continue these controls until the materiel inventory has been purged of the ex- 
cess “hump” built up from World War II and the Korean war. 
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2. Controlled humidity storage space program 


Economies appeared possible by storing military supplies in closed rooms in 
which the relative humidity is kept low enough to prevent or deter rusting and 
other deteriorating effects. A plan called the controlled humidity storage pro- 
gram or CH storage was undertaken. To get the program started, $485,000 were 
made available during fiscal year 1957. This permitted the conversion of ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 gross square feet of existing warehouse space to CH 
storage at four depots in the United States. In fiscal year 1958 $5 million were 
provided for contracts to convert 10,654,800 gross square feet of CH space at 15 
depots in the United States by April 1, 1959. The present objective is to con- 
yert to CH storage a total of approximately 52 million gross square feet of 
existing warehouse space at an estimated cost of $26 million. The Army ex- 
pends approximately $100 million annually at depots in the United States for 
inspection, care and preservation of supplies in conventional storage. Partial 
reduction in inspection, care and preservation requirements will be obtained 
immediately following the year in which the change is made to CH storage. 
In the year following the completion of the total CH program it is estimated 
that the existing care and preservation budget can be reduced by approximately 
25 percent. 


8. Procedure for selection and appointment of contracting officers 

A need existed for establishing uniform and improved methods for the selec- 
tion and appointment of contracting officers. Important elements of a new 
method adopted in fiscal year 1958 are: (1) The use of uniform qualifications in 
the selection of persons to be contracting officers, (2) a standard method for 
designating and appointing contracting officers, (3) the use of a guide to evalu- 
ate the training and experience of candidates for such positions. 

Present incumbents in contracting positions were reviewed against these quali- 
fications and guides. The ones that passed the test were given proper designa- 
tions and appointments. 

These new procedures should result in a fairer price to the U.S. Government 
for goods and services procured. The prestige of the U.S. Army in the eyes of 
industry will be further enhanced by fully qualified personnel. 


4. Army Wage Board administration system 

A major modification to the wage board administration system was made in 
1958. The principal changes are reduction in the number of nonsupervisory 
wage board grades from 28 to 15, reduction in the number of within-grade pay 
steps in each grade from 4 to 3, establishment of a new plan for evaluating and 
paying leader jobs and the modernization of the pattern for evaluating wage 
board supervisory positions. The need for these changes had long been recog- 
nized. The improved system is currently being installed and should be com- 
pleted in approximately 10 to 14 months. When completely installed, the 
revision should result in the simplification of and a better acceptance of the 
wage board administration system with an ultimate reduction in Army pro- 
jected wage costs of approximately $10 million. 
5. New procedure for sereening excess real property 

Chief of Engineers is required, within a short deadline, to obtain the Army’s 
requirements for excess real property belonging to the Government. The for- 
mer procedure required many telephone calls and verbal inquiries with inade- 
quate coverage of some interested Army elements. Now the Chief of Engineers, 
upon receipt of screening notice, sends messages to all Army elements briefly 
describing available property and placing the responsibility on the requiring 
agency to notify the appropriate district engineer and to justify a firm require- 
ment within a prescribed deadline. The old procedure generated unsupported 
requirements for property and, in a sense, committed the Army to the acquisition 
of property without adequate justification. This new procedure sets up ade- 
quate control over screening of real property and has eliminated to a great 
extent unsupported requests. 


6. TV used in Army school 


The problem at the U.S. Army Armor School, Fort Knox, Ky., was to provide 
training to senior officers in the maintenance of guided missiles and to do it 
without additional costly and critical equipment and skilled personnel. The 
equipment and personnel needed were located at Redstone Arsenal, Ala. The 
Cost of bringing these critical items and instructors from Alabama to Fort Knox 
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for a 2-hour lecture and demonstration was prohibitive. The problem was 
solved by using a closed-circuit television program originating at the U.S. Army 
Ordnance Guided Missile School at Redstone Arsenal. Presentations were given 
on five missiles—HAWK, NIKE-HERCULES, CORPORAL, LaCROSSE and 
REDSTONE. This is the first use of a closed-circuit television program by one 
service school to help another. In addition, to the favorable effect on training 
costs, this method of instruction has great potential in other Army Service 
schools and in mobilization training. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OTHER AREAS 


1. Reserve components 


(a) Qualitative screening of personnel_—Since July 1, 1957, emphasis has been 
placed on the qualitative screening of personnel in the U.S. Army Reserve. The 
purpose of this screening is to retain qualified personnel required for mobiliza- 
tion readiness, transferring to the Standby Reserve, individuals in excess to 
military needs and discharging individuals with substandard qualifications. 
Under these criteria, approximately 322,636 Army reservists were transferred to 
the Standby or Retired Reserve, and approximately 21,178 were discharged 
between the period July 1, 1957, through September 30, 1958. Similarly, the 
Army National Guard has concentrated on eliminating from their units all indi- 
viduals who will not be available upon mobilization. 

(b) Early release program.—On August 1, 1958, a policy was approved whereby 
members of the Reserve components may be granted an early release, not to 
exceed 15 days, from 6 months’ active duty training for the purpose of entering 
or reentering a college, university, or equivalent educational institution. Al- 
though there is insufficient experience to measure the benefits of this policy, it has 
been observed that public relations are considerably improved which further 
enhances the 6 months’ Reserve Forces Act training program. 

(c) Ready Reserve reinforcement plan.—A new Reserve reinforcement plan 
has been placed in effect based on the establishment of reinforcement pools 
organized to furnish personnel for mobilization requirements. The former rein- 
forcement plan was hased on predesignating individuals by name for assignment 
to specific units during mobilization. Experience proved this to be costly and 
time consuming. The new Ready Reserve reinforcement system provides sim- 
plicity, flexibility, economy, and efficiency and places the right man in the proper 
place at the rivht time. 

(ad) Minimum unit standards.—On October 6, 1958, a program of “minimum 
standards of strength, training, and readiness for Reserve component units” was 
established. A newly activated unit is expected to meet these standards within 
8 years. Currently activated units are to be placed in the appropriate year of 
the program based upon the evaluation of the unit by the respective Army con- 
mander. Failure to attain or maintain the minimum standard will be cause for 
placement of the unit in a lower priority, in a probationary status, or inactiva- 
tion. End results should assist reserve components in materially lowering post 
mobilization training time requirements. 

(e) Consolidation of military districts —During 1958 the Department of the 
Army put into effect a new plan for a more effective system of administering and 
controlling the Army’s Reserve program. The basic concept of this plan (ap 
proved in 1957) was to consolidate the existing 49 military districts into a more 
manageable number of organizational groups and, at the same time, accrue 
savings in personnel and funds. 

Prior to the consolidation of the military districts, the active Army control of 
the Reserve components was through the 6 Zone of Interior Army headquarters to 
the 49 military district headquarters, each Zone of Interior Army serviced from & 
minimum of 6 military district headquarters in the Fourth Army area to a 
maximum of 13 military district headquarters in the Fifth Army area. The 
consolidation plan called for establishment of 14 headquarters called Headquar- 
ters, U.S. Army Corps (Reserve), each headquarters commanded by a general 
officer. The reorganization, when completed, will have only 14 subordinate head- 
quarters reporting to the 6 Zone of Interior armies on Reserve affairs with a 
maximum of 4 headquarters reporting to Héadquarters, Fifth U.S. Army. 

This consolidation has resulted in more effective command and administrative 
control of units and individuals of the Army Reserve, has enhanced the prestige 
of the Army Reserve program, and has shown substantial savings in personnel 
and money during the first year’s operation. 
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(f) Miscellaneous improvements in Army Reserve.— 

(1) More efficient utilization of U.S. Army Reserve Medical Service officers 
(except Medical Specialist Corps) is anticipated by a change in policy which 
authorizes area commanders to place officers in vacancies in TOE or TD units 
anywhere in the Army area and thus permit an assignment to a training unit in 
the vicinity of the officer’s residence. 

(2) A uniform policy on travel was established by the Department of the Army 
to permit unit commanders to authorize up to 25 percent of the personnel of 
their commands to travel individually to the place of training. Prior to calendar 
year 1958, the majority of travel was by private vehicle at the rate of 6 cents 
per mile. By requiring 75 percent unit travel, instead of individual travel, 
monetary savings are estimated to be up to several million dollars. In addition, 
ynits received training in unit movement, and accident rates were reduced. 


9. Civil affairs 

During calendar year 1958 the Army replaced B yen “military currency” and 
military pay certificates in the Ryukyu Islands with U.S. currency and coin. It 
is expected that this action will stimulate Ryukyuan participation in interna- 
tional economic activity and encourage foreign entrepreneurs with new capital 
and technical and productive ability to invest in the Ryukyuan economy. The 
United States will be able to carry out its responsibilities in the area more 
economically as this greater activity brings about a stronger and broader Ry- 
ukyuan economy. 


8. Intelligence activities 

In the U.S. Army Garrison (2111th) area, Fort Holabird, Md., several activities 
were eliminated in part or entirely in calendar year 1958. Examples are: 

(a) Suspension of officers’ field ration mess No. 66 with an annual benefit 
of $21,500. 

(b) Terminal railroad operations were discontinued. This resulted in the 
elimination of four civilian positions equivalent to annual net benefits totaling 
$23,920. 

(c) Security guard services were reduced in part (through intermittent clos- 
ing of certain entrance gates), together with two guard positions representing 
net annual benefit of $7,560. 


4. Research and development improvement projects 

(a) Throughout calendar year 1958, the research and development program 
was subjected to formal and informal reviews to assure that the program 
was sound in relation to the state of the art, Army requirements, avail- 
able resources, and the programs of the other military departments. An inten- 
sive effort has been made to eliminate research and development projects and 
tasks that are nonproductive or of marginal value, extravagant in utilization of 
resources, or will result in equipment that will be obsolescent when it is avail- 
able for troop use. During calendar year 1958, 161 projects and tasks were 
eliminated. The Chief of Research and Development has directed chiefs of 
Army developing agencies to review on a continuing basis their programs and 
to eliminate any nonproductive or extravagant projects and tasks and to shift 
manpower and funds to higher priority areas. 

(b) Selected examples of specific actions taken during calendar year 1958 to 
achieve greater economy and efficiency follow : 

(1) Equipment and systems evaluation: A procedure to provide better utili- 
zation of research and development resources by eliminating unfruitful projects 
was developed at the U.S. Army Signal Research and Development Laboratory, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. The procedure provides for evaluations at the following 
stages of development: 

(a) At the time the development plan is submitted by the Office, Chief Signal 
Officer. 

(b) Upon the completion of the technical requirements for an item of equip- 
ment or systems prior to initiation of procurement or fabrication of the initial 
model. 

(ce) Prior to the procurement or fabrication of successive advance models of 
an item of equipment or system. 

The procedure prescribes a quality level of performance for new developments 
predicated upon the premise that items offered for troop use must have an 
improvement over existing equipment on the average greater than 24 percent. 
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These evaluations enable the laboratory to rapidly determine the technical areas 
where work can be suspended on marginal items. 

(2) New earthmoving machine: A new earthmoving machine which increases 
the capability of combat forces to excavate earth for personnel and weapons 
emplacements was classified as standardmilitary equipment. Most of the opera. 
tions performed by this equipment were formerly done by hand digging. This 
machine in one hour excavates earth equivalent to the efforts of 60 men. 

(3) Standardization of transportation equipment: A great deal of progress 
was made in standardizing the equipment used in the transportation services 
of the Army. Examples are: The number of sizes of CONEX shipping containers 
or boxes was reduced from 7 to 2; 20 types of railroad cars now take the place 
of 70; and 58 different types of locomotives were reduced to 9. 

(4) Standardization of technical reports: At the U.S. Army Electronic Proving 
Ground, Fort Huachuca, Ariz., the preparation and distribution of technica] 
reports were performed differently in the six operating departments and it was 
evident that a study of the various methods was necessary. The result of the 
study was the development of an operating procedure which standardized opera. 
tions and resulted in a 40 percent reduction in cost amounting to an annual 
benefit of approximately $53,550. 

(5) Reduction in the different types of small gasoline engines: The first of a 
family of six small gasoline engines for military use was approved for quantity 
procurement. These 6 will replace 78 different makes and models. The universal 
use in the Army of these standard engines with standard interchangeable parts 
will greatly simplify the logistics problem for replacements and parts. For 
example, the number of different engine parts is reduced from approximately 
23,000 to 975 or 4 percent of the former number. At the same time the average 
life for the new engine is approximately three times that of the engines 
formerly used. 

SPECIFIC PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 
1. General 

Many actions are taken at the Army staff level to increase the efficiency, 
effectiveness, and economy of operations. A few of the major steps taken to 
achieve this end are described hereunder. 


2. Automatic data processing systems 


(a) Number of systems.—For several years the Department of the Army has 
been pursuing a vigorous program to exploit the capabilities of automatic data 
processing systems (ADPS) to simplify and reduce paperwork in business-type 
operations. Army’s long-range plan is to be reached by installing computers at 
selected key points, supported by a comprehensive data communications network. 
By January 1958, 15 automatic data processing systems had been installed, 
primarily at national inventory control points, technical service supply depots, 
and in The Adjutant General’s Office for military personnel accounting and 
distribution. By the end of 1958, 10 additional automatic data processing sys 
tems were installed, bringing the total installations to 25. 

(b) Specific installations.—During 1958 approval was obtained for the estab 
lishment of an ADPS service center under The Adjutant General to provide ADPS 
services to the Army staff and other Army agencies in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D.C. The service center concept should bring about economies in 
overhead, equipment, personnel, training, and plant costs. Equally important is 
the ability to provide data processing services for those operations which are 
vital to broad missions and require speed in arriving at solutions, but which 
individually lack the volume to justify the cost of a separate computer. 

The approval of an ADPS for the Engineer Supply Control Agency, Maison 
Forte, France, was the first step in advanced mechanization of the supply system 
serving the U.S. Army, Europe. The production of accurate and timely data 
with resultant decrease in leadtime for supplies will greatly enhance the 
capabilities of our fighting forces during an emergency. 

During 1958 the Quartermaster Corps installed a second computer at each of 
the inventory control points located in Philadelphia and Richmond. This com- 
pletes the ADPS complex at these locations. An ADPS having greater capacity 
and flexibility is scheduled for early installation at Columbus General Depot 
(QM repair parts) to replace the interim equipment used in 1958. 

The medium scale ADPS installed at the Army Finance Center in January 
1958 has proved to be highly successful in the processing of allotments and 
soldiers’ deposits. Vlans for converting the installation to a large-scale ADPS 
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to process the enormous additional workload in the areas of insurance, retired 
pay, military pay accounting, and related functions were completed during 1958. 
While installation of this ADPS is not scheduled until 1960 the preparatory work 
involved in streamlining operations for ADPS processing is expected to produce 
improvements at an early date while other benefits are anticipated when the 


ADPS becomes operational. 


(c) Prototype at Fort Meade.—A project of major proportions is underway 
at a typical class I installation—Fort George G. Meade, Md. The objective of 


the undertaking (a prototype service 
numerous data processing functions of 


center operation) is to integrate the 
an Army post so that one automatic 


data processing system will process several diverse applications as an integrated 


entity rather than as separate function 


s. The goal is to develop a system so 


that the introduction of source data into a computer is required only once to 


update all areas affected by the source d 


ocument. These areas, including finan- 


dal inventory accounting, maintenance of fund balances, maintenance of stock 


(balance) records, reorder actions, civil 


ian payrolls, and personnel administra- 


tion are being integrated for the purpose of data processing on a scale far 


surpassing any known accomplishment 
Fort Meade, if successful, will set the sta 


s to date. The experience gained at 
ge for extension of the prototype system 


to other appropriate class I installations in the Army. Important savings and 


benefits Armywide are expected through 
with personnel reductions and monetary s 


more timely and accurate data, coupled 
avings. 





(d) Contract costs reduced.—Army’s efforts with respect to the renegotiation 


of contracts between General Services 


Administration and manufacturers of 


ADPS and punched card equipment have resulted in more advantageous con- 
tractual terms which have in turn resulted in financial benefits. As a result 
of such efforts, upward of $1 million in benefits.accrued to the Army during 
fiscal year 1958 through reduced extra shift rentals and greater flexibility of work 


scheduling. 


(e) Benefits of ADPS.—Analysis of benefits accruing from the use of ADPS 


isa complex problem. The complexity r 


esults from the fact that there are both 


direct and indirect benefits, and the indirect benefits are—in many cases—quite 
removed from the data processing activity. These benefits may be further 
classified as to whether they are tangible or intangible. Nevertheless, savings 


and benefits have been reported. Listed 
fits obtained from ADPS: 


hereunder are a few of the many bene- 


One of the more impressive uses of ADPS is in the logistical area. Inven- 


tories of supplies and equipment do not 


have to be as large today as formerly 


because data about them are obtained much more quickly and the paperwork 
for ordering and requesting supplies is processed more rapidly. The Ordnance 
Tank and Automotive Command at Detroit has reported a reduction in stock 
inventory of $500 million. The Quartermaster supply system reduced its inven- 
tory by about $45 million, and the Engineer Maintenance Center in Columbus, 
Ohio, reported a reduction of $18 million. Fort Shafter, T.H., reported an 
inventory reduction of $6.7 million. Although ADPS operations cannot claim 


to be the sole cause of these reductions, 


ADPS has helped significantly. 


With ADPS the Engineer Maintenance Center at Columbus, Ohio, reduced 
the ordering and shipping time for supplies by 3 weeks; and during the Middle 
East crisis was able to process in 2 days a workload which previously would have 


required 1 month. Anniston Ordnance 


Depot reduced requisition processing 


time from 3 days to 4 hours, and the supply cycle for Fort Shafter was reduced 


from 120 days to 90 days. 


More timely reports and information are now produced with ADPS. The 


Adjutant General reduced the time requi 


red to calculate officer efficiency indexes 


from 6 weeks to 4 days. The Ordnance Tank and Automotive Command obtains 
inventory asset data in 5 days, as compared with 45 days under the old method. 
Processing of requisitions for subsistence was reduced from 20 man-days per 
month to 2 hours at the Richmond Quartermaster Depot, and a subsistence 


poundage report, which used to take 2 
2 days, 


ADPS sometimes provides greater c 


weeks to prepare, is now prepared in 


apacity for mobilization than the old 


systems. At the Louisville Medical Depot, for example, the peak daily load 
With the former punched card machines was 5,000 transactions. The ADPS 
has already processed 13,000 transactions in a single day. 

There have been reductions in personnel or transfers of personnel to other 


work due to the introduction of ADPS. 


For example, 9 personnel spaces at the 
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Columbus General Depot and 83 spaces at the Engineer Supply Control Office 
at St. Louis were saved in this way. 

In some instances, increases in workload would have necessitated employ- 
ment of additional personnel under previous methods of operation, had it not 
been for the more efficient ADPS. As examples of this saving, the Engineer 
Supply Control Office reported 35 personnel spaces saved in this fashion, and 
the Army Rocket and Guided Missiles Agency reported a 100-percent increase 
of workload in 6 months which was handled with no material increase in per- 
sonnel. 


8. Reducing the number of reports 

(a) Armywide approach.—The continuing effort to simplify the entire report- 
ing structure of the Army has resulted in a significant reduction in the report- 
ing workload. Improved procedures for the timely submission of summarized 
reports have made data more readily available for management decisions, 
Emphasis has been placed during the year on using the Army management 
structure, i.e., classification of activities, as the basis for programing and 
reporting. Other efforts have been made to integrate Army reports involving 
cost and performance data with the Army command management system, 
This has served to tie reporting closely to the operating records and procedures 
with resulting economies in the preparation of reports. 

(b) Examples of reductions.—Some examples of economies obtained are: 





Estimated 





Action Report title vearly redne- 
tion in man- 
hours 
| tee ia aici nati —umoguted a ~ i ol auninil 
| 

Rescission_ _..........| Machine Records Activity Performance Report- t i 180, 00 
ae Code of Conduct Training Report ____- i 13, 500 
Revision ; ‘ 2 Financial Inventory Accounting Reports__- tat g 600 000 
Revision and rescission....| 8 Telecommnnic*tion Signal Reports_- 5 ee <a 39 90) 
Do 3 Reloted Food Service and Commissary Reports. -- us 128 700 
Revision. -_-.-.-- Stow _.| 4 Mediceal- Dental Administrative Reports........--..-.-- 2-2. 41,00 
[i 25.taeveeues ../ 2 Laundry and Dry Cleaning Reports......................-.. 88, 700 





(c) Report on readiness of U.S. Army forces—During 1958 the Department 
of the Army established a uniform and consolidated worldwide reporting system 
regarding “readiness” of U.S. Army forces. This one report replaced four exist: 
ing reports which had been designed over a period of time to obtain certain 
information on readiness or data about particular categories of units. The new 
readiness report was designed to provide key individuals at Headquarters, De 
partment of the Army, with comprehensive and timely information on readiness 
of U.S. Army forces worldwide. Each major field commander will follow uni- 
form methods for determining the readiness of forces under his command. 


4. Program review and analysis 

Department of the Army Pamphlet No. 11-20, entitled “Practical Examples 
of Review and Analysis at Class I installations,” was published and distributed 
to the field in December 1958. This pamphlet is a guide for personnel who are 
responsible for reviewing and analyzing the progress and status of programs 
and activities of their agency. Such reviews are for the benefit of the installa- 
tion commander and his staff. It is also designed for use as instructional 
material in the various management courses of such Army service schools as the 
U.S. Army Management School and the U.S. Army Finance School. 


5. Management surveys 

Management surveys are conducted within the Army at all levels of com 
mand to discover weaknesses and to recommend remedial action that will pre 
mote greater economy and efficiency. Two of the more outstanding studies 
made by the Army staff and completed in 1958 are: 

(a) Report of survey system—Implementation of the recommendations of 4 
study of the Army report of survey system should reduce the administrative 
paperwork and man-hours used in determining the responsibility for Govert 
ment property lost, damaged, or destroyed. Authority to take action on reports 
of survey will be further decentralized. The procedure to hold or relieve per 
sons of pecuniary liability will be simplified, assuring equal protection to the 
Government and to the individual. 
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(b) Class I installation survey.—A study was made of the organization, ad- 
ministration, and support functions that are common to the class I installations 
of the Army. The purpose was to develop more economical and efficient ways 
of doing the work at these installations. This study was made in 1957 and 
1958. Of the 100 recommendations submitted by the survey team 65 have been 
approved and implementing directives have been issued. Thirty-five of the re- 
maining recommendations are awaiting action. 


6. Work simplification 


The Army work simplification program continues to pay dividends in the 
Army. It is a training program especially for supervisors. Its objective is to 
equip supervisors, both military and civilians, with the skill and know-how to 
analyze and improve their own operating methods and procedures. Operating 
heads are given appreciation sessions in work simplification so that they can 
see the overall benefits of the program and observe the materials that are given 
to the supervisors. The supervisory group is trained in the use of specific work- 
simplification tools, that is, work distribution charts, work count, flow process 
charts, layout studies, and motion economy. During fiscal year 1958 a total of 
10.650 supervisors receive work simplification training; 7,564 improvements 
were installed amounting to an estimated benefit of $8,540,155. This benefit is 
approximately 18 to 1 return on the investment when the cost of the program 
iscompared to the benefits received. 


1. Management training 


To improve the effectiveness of the management of the Army is to strike at 
the heart of the problem of getting its missions accomplished efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Poor management can be costly; good management can get the most 
out of the Army dollar. A number of activities were undertaken in fiscal year 
1958 to improve the management of the Army by training military and civilian 
personnel in the processes and art of management. Some of these activities 
are identified below : 

(a) US. Army management school.—An evaluation was completed during 
1958 by a Department of the Army board of the achievements of the U.S. Army 
command management school. The purpose of this school is: (1) To impart 
to commanders, selected staff officers, and civilian employees of the Army an 
understanding of the Army management processes, and to illustrate the inter- 
dependence and correlation of the various systems and their components; (2) to 
contribute to the development of a management point of view which will en- 
courage all echelons to consider Armywide needs in appraising their own indi- 
vidual problems; and (3) to provide an opportunity for the personnel in at- 
tendance to learn from each other and profit from their accumulated experience. 
The evaluation board found that the school was performing a necessary function 
in the Army, and recommended its continuance. The name of the school was 
changed to U.S. Army management school, and certain modifications were made 
in the instruction provided by that school. A significant addition to the school’s 
program, as a result of the board’s recommendations, is the offering of a short 
course (514 days) for general officers, in addition to the regular 3-week course. 
The first of the short courses was presented during November 1958 to 25 general 
officers and key civilians. 

(b) Management training.—The Army also provides general and specialized 
management training for military and civilian personnel through other Army 
schools and, where more effective and economical to do so, through civilian 
schools by contractual arrangement. This training includes management in- 
Struction in branch career courses at the service schools and in Army colleges 
to acquaint officers with elements and processes of good management as they 
progress in their military careers. Specialized management courses are pre- 
sented at the Finance school in comptrollership, budgeting, and related topics. 
Two other important sources of management instruction are the Army logistics 
management center for logistics personnel, and the Ordnance management engi- 
heering training agency for industrial management personnel. Contractual 
training at civilian institutions includes, among others, the Syracuse University 
Army comptrollership graduate course, and the Toledo University financial, 
supply, and storage-management program. 

_ (e) Army management doctrine.—The Department of the Army has recently 
issued Army Regulation 1-24, Army management doctrine. This regulation for 
the first time defines “management” as applied in the Army, and lists basic 
principles and primary policies of Army management. This doctrine provides 
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the foundation for management training in the Army; and provides guidance 
for a commander to use in developing and evaluating organizations, systems, 
procedures, and his own management policies and practices. 


EXAMPLES OF IMPROVEMENTS FROM THE FIELD 


The Army management improvement program is a driving force for increased 
productivity in the Army at all levels of command. The Army’s success has 
stemmed, in part, from a skillful, persistent search for better ways—more 
efficient ways to make the work of the Army more effective and economical, 
This is achieved by improving organization, simplifying procedures, expediting 
operations, reducing costs, saving materials, and saving manpower. The making 
of improvements in the Army is not a one-man job but involves many persons at 
every level of command. Improvements didn’t just happen. They are de 
veloped, planned, scheduled, and installed. The right climate is essential to 
make people improvement conscious and incentives are needed to spur individuals 
to make improvements. Out of this effort come thousands of improvements 
made throughout the Army year after year. Here are a few selected examples 
of them as reported by field commands during calendar year 1958. 


1. Reduction in airfield construction costs 

It was the common practice to make the sub-base of airfield runways the same 
thickness across the entire width of the runways. A study was made by the 
Corps of Engineers by personnel from the Ohio River division laboratories and 
the waterways experiment station entitled “Study of Channelized Traffic” to 
see if runways needed to be uniform in thickness. As a result of the study it 
was determined that only the center third of a runway needed to be the thick- 
ness previously specified for the entire width. The outer two-thirds of the 
runway could be reduced in thickness since the aircraft only used the center 
third of the runway. In a typical runway approximately 87,000 yards less 
sub-base material can be used which will result in an estimated benefit of 
$435,000 on a runway 12,000 feet long by 300 feet wide. 

2. Central tray service 

Decentralized tray service was the method used in feeding patients at the 
Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. Food was prepared in 
a main kitchen and serviced from diet kitchens located in the wards. This 
made it difficult to control diets; the ward kitchens were expensive to operate; 
the noise, food odors, and heat and steam from the ward kitchens bothered the 
patients. There was an excessive amount of food waste which resulted in 
higher food costs. Also, food was less attractive because of the increased han- 
dling in loading of carts and serving of trays from the ward kitchens. 

The ward kitchens were eliminated and individual trays are placed on food 
earts for direct transfer to the wards. The food carriers are equipped to keep 
hot food hot and cold food cold. Under centralized tray service patients are 
given a menu from which they select the food they desire, the quantity they 
desire, small, medium, or large servings, or delete an item not desired and select 
a substitute. Besides a saving in space and a reduction in food waste, a reduc- 
tion of 30 civilian positions was accomplished resulting in benefits of $140,000. 
3. Use of snap seals in lieu of locks on airmail pouches 

Instead of securing all pouches containing APO airmail with heavy (18 pounds 
per 100) locks, all oversea commands and postal concentration centers now use 
snap seals on pouches containing APO nonregistered mail. Seals can be snapped 
by finger pressure and the pouch may be easily opened by cutting the seal band 
with any sharp instrument. Two hundred seals weigh 1 pound. The use of 
snap seals reduced APO airmail tonnage on commercial air carriers by 50 tons 
which represents savings of approximately $120,000 annually. 


4. Elimination of standby time for stevedore gangs 


Stevedore gangs were ordered 24 to 48 hours in advance of the arrival of a 
vessel at the U.S. port of embarkation, Bremerhaven. In many cases the vessel 
did not arrive on schedule time, causing standby time which had to be paid for 
by the Army. A study of the situation resulted in no gangs being ordered until 
the vessel is tied up alongside its berth and tendered to the U.S. Army for 
loading or discharging, unless the ship’s agent will stand good for any detention 
or standby time incurred as a result of the delay. Benefits of $10,000 per year 
resulted from this change of procedure. 
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5, Improved method for stripping paint from metal surfaces 


U.S. Army, Caribbean (USARCARIB), made studies to find a way to speed 
up chemical reaction on painted surfaces. Initially, it was planned to heat 
the chemical solution with steam, which would reduce the time from 30 to 20 
minutes. However, further research, using work-simplification techniques, led 
toa new chemical process that had recently been placed on the market. This 
process employed an alkaline that dissolved paints almost immediately when 
used in solution heated to about 180° EF. While the engineer was installing 
the new system heating process, the new alkaline compound was procured and 
substituted for the former chemical solution. The stripping time was reduced 
from 30 minutes to 5 minutes per batch. 


6. Use of paper masks in the communicable disease services 

It was determined at the William Beaumont Hospital, Fort Bliss, Tex., that 
paper masks were less porous than cloth and that paper masks remain at the 
same permeability, whereas the cotton masks become more porous with use and 
thinner with constant laundering. The initial cost and the upkeep of cloth 
masks was considerably more than for the paper masks, which are disposable. 
The total yearly cost for cotton masks is estimated at $2,000, whereas the total 
yearly cost of paper masks is estimated at $1,000. The monetary gain is esti- 
mated at $1,000 annually. 
?. Direct delivery of product to consuming installations 

Roasted and ground coffee, procured by the military subsistence supply agency, 
was shipped to depots for storage and was then shipped by the depots to requisi- 
tioning activities. Vendors are now required to make shipments direct from their 
plant to consuming installations. Gains were realized in transportation costs in 
“in” and “out” handling and storage charges, as well as other depot expenses. 
In addition to the monetary benefits, a more acceptable, fresher product is being 
issued to consuming installations as a result of this improvement. It is estimated 
that this improvement will show benefits of approximately $124,639, as reported 
by military subsistence supply agency, Chicago, Ill. 
8. Central heating 

The heating system providing heat in building No. 52 at Fort Dix, N.J., was 
in poor condition and required a replacement at considerable expense. This 
building is located near the new barracks area which is serviced by a central 
heating plant and distribution system. Rather than spend a larget sum of money 
on repair of the system in building No. 52, a method was devised to tie into 
the central system, and by means of a converter, supply heat to the existing 
hot-water radiation in this building. In addition to the improved heating facili- 
ties, the benetits effected by the elimination of part-time operators and mainte- 
nance costs is estimated at $10,000 per year. 
9. Construction of tank park in training area 

For approximately 120 days a year the tank platoon, consisting of five tanks, 
had to travel 30 miles daily to and from the training area at range 41, Fort Dix, 
NJ. The cost per mile in fuel alone was $0.704. A tank park, consisting of fence- 
enclosed hardstand and suitable small buildings to house tools needed for driver 
maintenance, as constructed at range 41. This permits servicing and parking 
of the tanks in the area where the training is conducted. Reduction in wear 
and tear on tanks and reduction in fuel consumption resulted in a net monetary 
benefit of $12,672 annually. 
10. Mechanizing paperwork in a combat division 

The administrative tasks for division units at Fort Campbell, Ky., were 
performed by typists using nonelectric typewriters. These tasks included prepa- 
ration of personnel manifests, alphabetical rosters, guard rosters, pay envelopes, 
rosters, military pay orders, special orders, company orders, pay envelopes, 
mess cards, personnel requisitions, and equipment requisitions. Typing of the 
various documents required before a troop movement could be accomplished 
was a long process which caused a costly delay when prompt action was neces- 
sary. Addressograph equipment was installed in order that the documents listed 
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above may be prepared more rapidly. It requires very little training for the 
operator. Benefits achieved are as follows: 











Personnel Alpha roster | Guard roster | Pay en- 
manifest | velopes 
IR URN es en neces am Ss howe.... =... | 3 hours_...---- 10 minutes..-.} 342 hours. 
DRI WRNIG. cdo Reema cacdiccutiewns | 3 minutes- -_-- | 244 minutes..-| 15 seconds-.--- 3 minutes, 


| | | 





11. Decreased cost of household shipments 


Household shipments were being warehoused by the contractor prior to de 
livery to owner’s residence. Crated incoming shipments are now delivered direct 
from commercial and/or Government warehouse terminals to residence, thereby 
eliminating the drayage charges, previously paid to the contractor. Approxi- 
mately $12,850 in reduced contractural cost to the Government will be realized 
between date of installation and date of termination of contract on or about Sep- 
tember 1958 as reported by Ford Ord, Calif. 


12. Elimination of double handling of food 


Fresh fruit and vegetables purchased locally were delivered by vendors to 
Quartermaster Division where they were inspected, receipted for, broken down 
by commissary requirements and then reshipped to troop messes. This was 
eliminated by direct delivery to troop messes by vendors, thus saving Govern- 
ment transportation and resulted in the cancellation of one civilian position, 
This also resulted in a better quality produce for troop consumption as reported 
by U.S. Army, Pacific. 

18. Reduction in personnel and equipment in providing telephone service 

Separate switchboards were operated at headquarters, Seventh U.S. Army, at 
Headquarters VII Corps, Stuttgart, and at Robinson Barracks, headquarters all 
in the Stuttgart area. Staffing for the three switchboards required 9 super- 
visors and 54 operators. The three switchboards were combined, and present 
staffing calls for 7 supervisors and 37 operators. Equipment valued at $100,000, 
requiring approximately $4,000 maintenance cost per year, will be turned back 
to the depot. Personnel savings will amount to $28,272 annually and Signal Of- 
fice, Headquarters, USAREUR, will be able to discontinue long distance circuits 
at an annual cost of $110,000. 


14. Use of “piggyback” transportation method 

Vehicles and gasoline tanks were transported to destination via regular rail- 
road cars. These items are now being transported via trailer train TTX cars 
(piggyback). The transportation cost for each vehicle was reduced from $282 
to $250, and for each 5,000 gallon tank from $357 to $264. The cost for loading 
tanks onto railroad cars was also eliminated. This improvement is reported by 
the Chicago Ordnance District. 
15. Reduction in cost of maintaining yards and grounds 

Mowing lawns and taking care of shrubbery at the New Orleans district of 
the Corps of Engineers by using its own labor and equipment cost approximately 
$24,000 per year. A study was made and a contract was entered into with a 
private firm to provide the labor and equipment for mowing lawns and caring 
for shrubbery, at a cost of $5,000 per year. It will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to spend approximately $1,000 per year for water, insecticides, fertilizers, 
and other materials. Approximately $18,000 in benefits will be realized through 
the operation of this contract and four men will be reduced from the district 
labor force. 
16. Radio pocket pager system 

It was difficult to reach physicians and other key personnel quickly without 
disturbing patients at the DeWitt Army Hospital, Fort Belvoir, Va. <A visual 
page system was used. This system, although quiet, was inadequate because 
the flashing lights could be seen only in the corridors and many times the 
person being paged missed the call. Because of this many man-hours were 
spent calling by telephone trying to locate the physicians needed. The physi- 
cian and other key personnel now carry a small pocket pager, 214 inches by 5 


1 
inches. When they are needed the central control (the hospital information 
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desk) merely pushes the proper button and the pocket pager buzzes. Immediately 
following the buzz the word message is transmitted. The physician can now be 
reached anywhere within 300 yards of the hospital at any time 24 hours a day. 
17. Engineered standards 

The Atlanta General Depot is in the process of establishing improved methods 
and engineered performance time standards in all clothing and textile warehouse 
functions which show, as a result, a gain of 14,263 man-hours in productive time 
with benefits of $25,248. 
18. Elimination of duplicate inspections 

Arrangements were made effective April 1, 1958, between the Department of 
the Army and the U.S. Civil Service Commission wherein agreement was 
reached for the recognition and acceptance of each others’ inspections of civilian 
personnel management within the Department of the Army. This eliminated 
cumbersome and expensive duplication of effort. Under this new procedure five 
offices stay out of the “action chain” without in any way being less well informed 
since they all receive information copies of the reports. Each office saves 
clerical processing time in 2 separate handlings of around 100 reports a year. 
Thus a total of 1,000 handlings a year are eliminated. 


19. Nurse-patient intercom system 


The “call system” between nurse and patient at Fort Chaffee, Ark., hospital 
was considered inadequate. Instead of the old “call light” system an inter- 
communications system was installed. The patient, upon need for a nurse, 
flips switch on intercom box. A light designating the bed number appears on 
the board in the nurse’s office. Connection is made between the nurse and 
patient and the need of the patient is determined. Nurse then makes only one 
trip to bedside to administer medication or requirements. In case of seriously 
ill patient, intercom is turned to patient and nurse can listen to breathing with- 
out leaving desk. 

20. Rearrangement of laundry presses to increase production 

Operating costs were reduced in the Quartermaster Laundry and Dry Clean- 
ing Service at Fort Lewis, Wash., by rearranging the presses to permit each 
operator to operate three presses instead of two. Waiting time of the operators 
was substantially reduced. Production for 11 operators, each working three 
presses was increased to 70,400 trousers per month from 68,000 per month. 
Personnel requirements were reduced from 17 to 11 with approximate monetary 
benefits of $17,472. 


21. Consolidation of motor pools 


The transportation office at Fort Clayton, U.S. Army Caribbean, made a study 
to reduce the cost of operating all types of Army motor pools in the Panama 
area. A consolidation of motor pool facilities resulted in benefits totaling 
$115,240 in military labor and direct cost annually. Eight vehicles were de- 
clared excess and removed from the road; 30 military personnel were trans- 
ferred to other units; one administrative office was eliminated; one gasoline 
handling and storage system was discontinued and one office building was 
vacated and direct operation and maintenance costs were reduced. 


22. Cold storage plants 

In 1953 the Department of the Army initiated an Army-wide program to re- 
duce the costs of operation of Army cold storage plants. One significant aspect 
of this program was the installation of automatic controls and alarm equip- 
ment to replace around-the-clock operators in these plants. This permitted sur- 
Vveillance in each plant by one part-time operator who can, at the same time, 
perform other duties. To date 101 out of a total of 107 Army-owned plants in 
CONUS capable of automatic operation have been converted. 


LEBANESE OPERATION 


Mr. Froop. Are we going to have an explanation of the Lebanese 
operation from these people? 

During the year, whenever we get a chance, now or later on, we 
always have a special session concerning airlift, sealift, or whatever 
people are worrying about. 
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I would like at some time or other, before we get out of here this 
summer, to have a presentation by the Navy, the Marines, and the 
Army of the entire Lebanese show within reason from beginning to 
end. 

There are a lot of stories floating around about the whole thing. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be proper to have a presentation on 
that in connection with our overall hearings. 


MAJOR PROGRAM REDUCTIONS AND/OR CANCELLATIONS 


Mr. Secretary, we were presented some time ago with an official 
document of the Department of the Army showing a summary of 
major program reductions and/or cance lations for the fiscal year 1959. 

That information is before me, and if there is no objection we will 
place it in the record. 

In connection with this statement, the DART missile system is 
the first item. In the last column you have “Reason for cancellation”, 
You state “Failure of system to meet anticipated capabilities. Sub- 
stitute item being evaluated.” 

As a result of these cancellations or as a result of these modifica- 
tions it has been estimated that certain funds have been saved. 

If you have anything to add to the “Reasons for action” I wish 
you would add that. 

In other words, if this is not correct will you give us an addendum 
showing what the truth really is? 

Secretary Brucker. I would be very glad to look this over very 
critically again and do that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, if you do not agree with these reasons. 

Secretary Brucker. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you think that these items have been erroneously 

‘anceled or modified I wish you would advise us. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you. 

(The information requested is classified and has been submitted to 
the committee separately. ) 


UTILIZATION OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Manon. I have before me a table entitled “Analysis of planned 
utilization of additional appropriation prov ided by the Congress over 
the budget request for the fiscal year 1959.” 

The Army was provided with certain funds over and above the 
amount requested in the budget for fiscal 1959. 

I want the record to show what has been the utilization, or what 
is the contemplated utilization, of all these funds. 

You can get that up for us? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We provided funds to support a 900,000-man Army. 
You are not going to have a 900,000-man Army for fiseal 1959 , cer- 
tainly not at the end of fiscal 1959, so make clear what is happening 
to the money. 

We discussed that with General Traub earlier. Make that clear for 
the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 





Analysis of planned utilization of additional appropriations provided by the Congress 
over budget requests, fiscal year 1959 


[Thousands of dollars] 





Planned for utilization in 
fiscal year 1959 






































Applied 
| Addi- For in- to 
| tional creased finance 
Item and appropriation title | appro- civilian Ear- fiscal 
| priation | Applied |personnel marked year 
| prov ided to |paycosts| Total | for 1960 
by the |‘‘add-on’’| author- savings | program 
Congress | programs | ized by require- 
Public | ments 
Law | 
85-462 
— ers es ee ie eae Tec. = a ie RS 7 a 
Increase in Army active personnel | 
strength from 870,000 to 900,000_._. | 99,000 | 119,091 45, 249 64, 340 8, 751 
Military personnel, Army----- a 45, 000 19, 091 | | 19,091 5, 90S = 
Operation and maintenance, Army-.-.- 39, 000 | 39,000 | 39,000 |--- - Oe Bite tana 
Procurement of equipment and mis- | | | 
siles, Army... des oe c 15, 000 | 6, 249 | 6, 249 | 8, 751 
Increase in Army Reserve drill pay | | | 
strength from 270,000 to 300,000__...-.-- 30, 499 12, 344 7,000} 19,344) 121,155 |--.......- 
Operation and maintenance, Army...| 13, 000 | 6,000 | 7,000 | 13,000 | 
Reserve personnel, Army --- — 217, 499 6, 344 6, 344 11, 155 i 
Increase in Army Reserve for increased | 
cost of drills and officers’ 6-months’ | | 
training based upon strength of 270,000: | | 
Reserve personnel, Army---------- 10, 760 10, 760 FS cs cee ill ft a | : 
Increase in Army National Guard paid | 
status strength from 360,000 to 400,000- 51, 419 34, 319 | 17, 100 51, 419 | 
)peration and maintenance, Army... 24, 000 12 2,000 | 12,000 24, 000 : heedate< 
Army National Guard. , 419 22, 319 5, 100 27, 419 | 
Maintenance of civilian technicians pro- 
gram at fiscal year 1958 level: Army | | 
Nati onal Guard....- ‘ 4, 300 4, 300 4, 300 | 
Increase in Army mapping: Operation 
nd maintenance, Army ‘ e 5, 000 & Wee ts ncedeune | lade danse ania 
Increased Army modernization: Procure- | | 
ment of equipment and missiles, Army BR Wee mntecstaoiiiiends Riaanettdnive atte ei@undanbantdiiabed | 37, 000 
Military construction, Army Reserve 
For¢ ion asiekeen UE Ac pctedaseul en dananuisall dubcakeen wal wiaiieitons 6, 250 


1 Increased costs of higher average strengths resulting from delay in reducing to end strengths recom- 
mended in the President’s 1959 budget. 
? Since submission of the President’s Budget, upon which the above tabulation is based, the number of 
f-month trainees expected to be financed under the appropriation ‘‘Reserve personnel, Army’’ has been 
reased. Costs pertaining to this increase are currently being computed and the amounts in the chart for 
rve personnel, Army”’ will be changed to refleet a greater amount in the column ‘‘Applied to ‘add on’ 
programs’? and a corresponding decrease in the amount shown in the column ‘Earmarked for savings.” 








ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, there has been a lot of talk in the com- 
mittee about the adequacy of the military personnel proposed for 
fiscal year 1960 for the Army. I assume that has been the major issue 
discussed with you by the committee. We wanted to know some- 
thing regarding the adequacy of your personnel. 

You made many statements in response to requests that you give 
us your personal judgment. You stated you would much prefer, if 
you had your own personal desire, to have a 900,000-man Army rather 
than 870,000 men. 
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Mr. Fioop. I thought he wanted 925,000 men. 

Mr. Manon. I think General Taylor made that suggestion. I think 
the Secretary said 900,000. 

Secretary Brucker. Let us clear that up. There is no fundamental 
difference between General Taylor and myself. There is this little 
delineation in speaking on the subject. 

I said last year, and I repeat it, that General Taylor’s advice with 
regard to the number is valued by me above about anything I know 
because he is an extremely able man in this field. When he said 
925.000 men I said “TI will send this down with that recommendation.” 

However, I said to the committee, and I repeat it here, that my 
second position is 900,000. It was that last year and I cannot take a 
different position on it this year. That was the minimum and that 
is what we recommended. 

I explained I saw no reason to change General Taylor’s recom- 
mendation of 925,000, but I did feel that with the possibility of cer- 
tain things that could occur that we can still keep our 15 divisions with 
900.000 men. 

We have had many discusisons about this but I think that states 
it as precisely as it can be, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would make references to other points in 
the testimony given by you and General Taylor in the record, if nec- 
essary, and provide any other additional information you wish at this 
point relating to this question : 

What can be done and what would you do with the 900,000-man 
Army that you cannot do with a 870,000-man Army? 

That question has been raised in one way or another throughout 
the hearing. I wish you would give us some more information on 
that question. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
separately to the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. If the record does not disclose the cost. of providing 
personnel, backup, equipment, installation support, and so on, for 
a 900,000-man Army, I wish you would supply that at this point in 
the record. 

Secretary Brucker. We will supply it. I think we did say on the 
record here, Mr. Chairman, that it was a matter of divisions, 15 di- 
visions with 900,000. I would not want to have any misunderstanding 
that we are parrving with you on that. That is what the answer 
would be. We will put the statement in the record, but that was the 
basis upon which I approved it—that there would be not 14 divisions 
but 15. 

(The information requested has been inserted on p. 376.) 


POINT DEFENSE 


Mr. Froop. I would like to ask General Taylor one question. 

General, I have this concern about the whole attitude downtown. 
IT have the impression that over a period of several years a rigidity 
of thinking has developed because of circumstances, because of the 
necessity of insisting upon a position, because of our system of govern- 
ment, that there has subconsciously and without intent been a rigidity 
of opinion and position. I feel that has developed in the administra- 
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tion with reference to this defense posture and it is almost impossible, 
without destroying face, to change it materially. 

I like Mr. Brucker’s figure of speech of the progressive extension 
of a horizontal line ad infinitum. Apparently we cannot get off this 
track. Maybe it is right, but I say the concept seems to be frozen. 

You have always been ack-ack, the Army, point defense, ground to 
air, antiaircraft. 

Yet with this change in nuclear war, with this change in speed, with 
whatever the change is, you are assigned point defense ground to air. 
You do not have Bomare. You are still within the rigidity of a point 
defense which goes to X miles by the Key West agreement. 

Isthe Key West agreement going to control us for the next 40 years? 
Must aircraft remain within a Czechoslovak gun range from point to 
defense? Won't you put up a fight? Don’t you think that Bomare 
under present modern proposed ground to air defense, point defense 
under present war conditions, is certainly within 200 miles from Wash- 
ington? What about that? 

General Taytor. I will say that with experience, referring now 
only to the antiaircraft comment 

Mr. Fioop. Just this limited thing. 

General Taytor. I believe, in principle, that no service should be 
deliberately held back from expanding and developing its weapons so 
they will be more effective against the enemy. 

I would point out that there is a limitation on range of Army 
missiles, but it has been relaxed, to some extent. 

While we still talk about point air defense, in fact, our point defense 
deployment now is so extensive that it becomes in effect an area defense, 
so there is a transition in the concept. We are not standing still on 
that. I recognize we are in danger of becoming fixed in our military 
program. But, if any of us were given complete authority in this 
field and knew exactly what we should do, we could not change the 
direction of our military strategy and capabilities quickly. 'Too much 
isinvolved init. There is too much inertia in the program. It would 
take several years to bend it in a direction materially different from 
what it is at present. 

The weight of the program itself does present a real problem for 
those who decide the course we are to follow. 

Mr. Manon. Are you ready to present the film ? 





HEAVY TANKS 


Secretary Brucker. We are with one exception. I would like to 
answer quickly this question that Mr. Lipscomb asked this morning 
about the heavy tanks. It should go inso you will get it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mrnsnat. Mr. Lipscomb and I were on the Military Affairs 
Subcommittee of Government Operations. We got into this at that 
time. The M-103 was spoken of and we wondered what use it would 
be put to because it was so heavy and lugubrious. They did not feel 
they could use it. 

Secretary Brucker. Off the record. I would be happy to put in the 
record a statement by him if you would like it. 
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Mr. MinsuHatu. I would like to know how they are being used in the 
field. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the com- 
mittee. ) 

Secretary Brucker. I will do that. 

Mr. Mrnsnauu. General Westphalinger was the one carrying the 
ball at that time. 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know about his part. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corenazirr. That is correct. 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to state how much we appreciate 
the honest and sincere care and devotion and interest that all of you 
have paid to this hearing. It is encouraging to us to find the commit- 
tee, and I do not say this disparagingly with regard to any other 
group, to find a committee which pays the time and attention that this 
committee does to the job. This is without regard to which side of the 
aisle you belong. You treat the matter here as Americans should. 

We want to thank you in behalf of the Army because we think we 
have had a fair and a good hearing on this thing. We hope we have 
not been misunderstood or emphasized anything out of context. We 
have tried to give you exactly our feelings on this. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We have great 
respect for you and the leadership that you as Secretary of the Army 
have shown. 

General Taylor, we have a great respect for you and your ability and 
your record and your counsel has been very helpful to us. 

These hearings, of course, will proceed with an effort to evaluate 
somewhat the detailed requirements of the Army and we may see fit 
to call upon you later. 


Monpay, Frsruary 2, 1959. 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WITNESSES 


ALLEN W. DULLES, DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

ROBERT W. AMORY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR INTELLIGENCE 

GEN. C. P. CABELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

JOHN S. WARNER, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, Mr. Director? This hearing is off 
the record and strictly an executive session. However, we will make 
a record for the use of the CIA and the committee. 

Mr. Duties. I will proceed with that understanding, Mr. Chairman. 

(Norr.—The committee heard classified testimony from the above 
witnesses on February 2 and 3. None of the testimony was for the 
printed record.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1959 


WITNESSES 


HON. THOMAS S. GATES, JR., SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, U.S. NAVY, DEPUTY COMP- 
TROLLER 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. N. A. M. GAYLER, U.S. NAVY, NAVAL AID TO THE SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY 

ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, U.S. NAVY, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. FRANK B. MILLER, U.S. NAVY, ACTING CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (GENERAL PLANNING), DIRECTOR, GENERAL PLAN- 
NING GROUP 

CAPT. HARVEY P. LANHAM, U.S. NAVY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
AND SENIOR AID TO CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

CAPT. WILLIAM S. GUEST, U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR, PROGRESS ANAL- 
YSIS GROUP 

GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, U.S. MARINE CORPS, COMMANDANT 
OF THE MARINE CORPS 

MAJ. GEN. JOHN C. MUNN, U.S. MARINE CORPS, DIRECTOR, DIVI- 
SION OF AVIATION 

MAJ. GEN. DONALD M. WELLER, U.S. MARINE CORPS, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

BRIG. GEN. FREDERICK L. WIESEMAN, U.S. MARINE CORPS, FISCAL 
DIRECTOR 


Mr. SHeprparD. We have before us this morning the Department of 
the Navy for their presentations on policy. The principal witnesses 
appearing will be the Honorable Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of 
the Navy; Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. 
Randolph McC. Pate, Commandant of the U.S. Marine Corps. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Secretary, that we have three state- 
ments to be made here this morning, and you are to be the first 
witness. The committee will not interject any interrogations until 
the three statements are completed. If members have any inquiry 
on the statements they may underline them, and when it comes their 
turn for interrogation they may take them up with the witness. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary, in the presentation of your state- 
ment. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvy 


_ Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
it is a privilege to appear before you again. My discussion of the 
budget will be general. Admiral Burke and General Pate and other 
officers will follow me so that the full details will be presented for 
your consideration. 

This is the sixth Navy budget I have helped prepare. Each year 
we have faced the difficult job of balancing requirements against 
resources. In recent years, for the first time in our history, we face 
potential foes whose total resources in many areas exceed ours. 
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Dollars are not all important; the strength of our country is. But 
dollars are an effective measure of our management, a measure of the 
efficiency with which we use our resources of brains, materials, and 
men. Each step in the budget process is thought over, refined, and 
finally worked out to see that our ships are placed where they count 
most. This is our way of doing business. In our judgment it is 
sound policy. 

The past year has demonstrated again the nature of the threat, 
The Communists have probed and tested for signs of weakness— 
economic, moral, political, and military. They will test and probe 
again in their all- ‘inclusive campaigns against everything we value, | 
know we agree that the United States must have the strength and will 
to stand firm. 

The Department of the Navy joins with the other services in pro- 
viding mode rm and effective military power. The Navy provides the 
sea-based arm of our national deterrent, both against general and 
against limited war. Our Marine divisions and air wings, our carrier 
striking forces, submarine forces, amphibious forces, and antisub- 
marine forces are powerful, versatile, mobile, and ready. Our task 
forces at sea possess offensive striking power and their presence 
restrains aggression. 

In the near future, the U.S. power to deter general war will take a 
giant step forward when POLARIS submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles go to sea. Already our nuclear-powered submarines have 
stirred the imagination of the world. Their underwater endurance, 
speed and range, have been highlighted by the polar transits. Com- 
bined with the fleet ballistic missile, they will be an effective, invul- 
nerable deterrent to nuclear war. 

Our other requirement is to use the seas to project American 
power abroad to avert aggression. The past year has demonstrated 
the capability of the Navy and Marine Corps to handle explosive 
situations with precision and discrimination. In Lebanon and in the 
Formosa Straits our naval forces gave visible assurance to all people 
of the firmness and power of the United States in behalf of the free 
world. When the President of Lebanon called for U.S. military help 
it was forthcoming in a matter of hours. When the intensive shelling 
of Quemoy and Matsu began, U.S. policy in the area was enforced by 
alert naval forces which were already there. This is U.S. power on 
a global basis, essential to counter international communism. 

The United States has alw ays maintained that the rule of law should 
prevail among nations and governments. Having pledged our support 
in the interest of law and order we must keep our pledge. Our firm- 
ness for law and the integrity of our word must ever be plain before 
the world. Alert, mobile, powerful, and ready Navy and Marine 
units represent a guarantee of this to friend and foe alike. 

There is little doubt that i cold war will continue. More than 
ever, sea communications will be needed to meet the requirements of 
an enlightened world. This means control of the seas and seapower. 
A strong and modern Navy will play an increasingly important part 
in the exercise of international leadership by the t Tited States. 

The outlook for the future holds out little promise for any significant 
reductions in defense spending. Scientific and technological advances 
place heavy pressure upon our defense forces to be in step. We must 
modernize, but modernization is not static. We must continue to 
make progress. The new must be accepted quickly. To stay 
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tune with the new while maintaining immediate readiness is difficult 
and will continue to be expensive. 

So the question of balance among programs, and even within pro- 
erams, has beer a decisive factor in the Navy budget. A sound Navy 
budget must provide a reasonable balance between immediate readi- 
ness and future capability. We have planned to continue present 
force levels and the present tempo and schedule of fleet operations. 
Prudent military judgment dictates this. Only forces in being now 
can be ready now. 

But future capability can be jeopardized if we do not make proper 
provisions for research and procurement. This has required many 
hard decisions between programs and within programs. We have 
added, cut, and changed to keep pace with technology and changing 
concepts. 

There have been relocations, disestablishments, and reductions in 
the Shore Establishment. These are necessary in order to tailor an 
efficient and economical supporting establishment ashore which is 
commensurate with the size of the operating forces. We must pro- 
vide or adapt facilities to support new weapons systems. The 
Shore Establishment must be responsive to operating force require- 
ments. Changes are inevitable. 

The question of proper balance enters-.also into the area of weapons 
systems. Obsolete systems must be eliminated. Competing types 
must be evaluated and marginal types dropped. By concentrating 
our efforts on the more effective and promising weapons systems we 
can increase combat capabilities. 

There are limits to conversion and modernization. The growth 
potential of our older ships is limited by hull strengths and hull 
dimensions. We must weigh alternatives and reach proper balance 
in providing for fleet maintenance and overhaul. 

We live day and night with the problems of antisubmarine warfare. 
We have enlisted the assistance of the scientific world. We have 
created specialized antisubmarine task forces. We have streamlined 
our command setup for antisubmarine operations, and our adminis- 
tration of antisubmarine development and procurement. Every naval 
force contributes in some measure to the task. Yet the formidable 
numbers of the Russian submarine fleet still confront us, and we do 
not pretend to know all the answers. We are making some encourag- 
ing technical progress. But we cannot for a moment slack our 
effort. 

Throughout all our budget planning, we must solve these problems. 

The President of the United States transmitted to Congress for 
approval, the Navy budget for fiscal year 1960. It includes new 
obligational authority of $11,370 million plus $90 million to be de- 
rived by transfer from revolving funds. The budget provides for 
direct obligations of $12,080 million and expenditures of $11,596 
million. Of the $11,370 million in new obligational authority, $11,117 
million is in the bill before you and the balance for the military 
construction programs is proposed for later transmission. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
The fiscal year 1960 budget supports active duty end-year strengths 


for the Navy and Marine Corps of 630,000 and 175,000, respectively. 
This continues the levels planned for the end of fiscal year 1959. 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


This is a new appropriation for the Navy. The 10 operation and 
maintenance appropriations, ine ‘Luding “Naval petroleum reserves,” 
which appear in the fiscal year 1959 appropriation act, have been 
combined under this single title. This change alines the Navy with 
the Air Force and the Army which also have single operation and 
maintenance appropriations. We believe this structure will provide 
a more efficient management tool for the execution of programs in 
the operation and maintenance areas. This appropriation accounts 
for 25 percent of our total requests for new obligational authority, 
It provides the funds necessary to support both the operating forces 
and the Shore Establishment. It is the appropriation which deter- 
mines our level of current readiness. 

In fiscal year 1960 we plan to operate a total of 864 ships of all types, 
including 389 warships, the same force levels we had at the end of 
fiscal year 1959. During fiscal year 1960, the fleet will receive seven 
new warships and four modernized warships. Included in_ these 
figures are one destroyer, two guided missile frigates, one attack sub- 
marine, and three nuclear submarines from new construction; and one 
attack carrier and three guided missile cruisers from our conversion 
program. The addition of these new and modernized ships will be 
offset by an equal number of older ships which will go into reserve. 
We achieve an increase in readiness and offensive capability through 
the availability of these new and modernized ships incorporating the 
latest technical equipment and features. 

The majority of our ships are old. They require more maintenance. 
The increasing complexity of machinery and equipment to be main- 
tained, rising labor and material costs, and increased tempo of opera- 
tions have combined in recent years to lower the material condition of 
the fleet. In order to reduce the trend of progressive deterioration 
we propose to increase the funds for maintenance and overhaul. We 
plan to give extensive overhauls and rehabilitations to a selected 
number of ships and a slight increase in maintenance to other ships on 
the overhaul schedule. We will install some of the later weapons and 
equipment. Our studies indicate that this will extend the useful life 
of these ships. 

Naval aviation strength (including Marine Corps) will decline in 
operating aircraft from about 7,600 in fiscal year 1959 to 7,200 at the 
end of fiscal year 1960. A total of 1,002 modern aircraft are expected 
to be received during fiscal year 1960 from prior years’ procurement. 
We plan to arm all fleet, Navy and Marine fighter squadrons with 
air-to-air missiles by the end of fiscal year 1960. 

The Marine Corps will continue to be composed of three Marine 
divi ae and three air wings with supporting units and organizations. 
The Commandant will describe the organizational changes in the 
Fleet Marine Forces based upon the end fiscal year 1959 force levels. 
These highly trained troops are maintained in a state of immediate 
readiness. Training will stress the vertical envelopment doctrine in 
conjunction with amphibious operations. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Over 30 percent of our budget is for procurement. The Navy of 
tomorrow depends upon what we order today. What to buy, and 
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in what quantity, requires study, judgment, and vision. Decisions 
made are vitally important. 

For fiscal year 1960, we have programed 18 new ships, 13 conver- 
sions. Included are a Forrestal class attack carrier, the seventh of its 
type, or eighth including the nuclear Enterprise, six guided missile 
destroyers and frigates, three nuclear submerines, one submerine 
tender, one amphibious assault ship, one amphibious transport, dock, 
two destroyer escorts, one patrol craft (hydrofoil), one escort research 
ship, and one oceanographic research ship. The conversions include 
a guided missile cruiser, one minesweeper, one advanced aviation base 
ship, one missile range instrumentation ship, one technical research 
ship, and eight destroyers in the fleet rehabilitation and modernization 
program. 

There is no question about our need for modern carrier forces. In 
general war they will provide a significant addition to our nuclear 
attack forces, so long as manned aircraft are required for this purpose. 
In limited war we need airpower to control the sea and support our 
forces ashore. In most of the possible war situations we face, there 
is simply no other practical way to provide the high performance 
aircraft we would require. 

We are faced with the approaching obsolescence of our oldest 
carriers and they must be replaced. 

Our plans for new construction include the advance procurement 
of long lead-time items for three POLARIS submarines for which funds 
will be requested in fiscal year 1961. 

We plan to order about 668 new aircraft in fiscal year 1960. This 
total is almost entirely combat aircraft, including outstanding all- 
weather high performance fighters, attack planes, and antisubmarine 
aircraft, plus assault helicopters. 

In every field of naval warfare, guided missiles continue to augment 
or replace other combat systems. Of course, the naval torpedo was 
the oldest guided missile of them all. But now, air launched and 
ship launched homing missiles are in common fleet use. We take a 
considerable pride in our missile development programs, which have 
consistently planned for orderly and continuous development. Our 
missile program provides for extension of ready operational missiles 
to the fleet, plus small quantities of advanced missiles for development 
and evaluation. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


The former appropriation for ‘Research and development” has 
been retitled “Research, development, test, and evaluation.” All 
funding for research and minor test and evaluation previously con- 
tained in other appropriations has been transferred to this account. 
This year major development, test and evaluation costs remain within 
the “Procurement and production” appropriations as before. This 
ls an across-the-board Department of Defense approach to funding 
these items. The level of funding in this area is equivalent to that 
in fiscal year 1959. Major emphasis is being placed on antisubmarine 
warfare, oceanography, electronics, and guided missiles. We continue 
the enlightened programs of the Office of Naval Research in basic 
research areas, 

Let me now recapitulate the purpose of our budget requests: 
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To hold the strength of our ready deployable forces. 

To proceed in orde rly fashion, yet with a sense of urgency, in pro- 
curement to support POLARIS antisubmarine w arfare, amphibious 
and marine capabilities, attack carrier strike and support, and all 
our related naval tasks. 

To carry out our assigned national responsibilities in defense of the 
continental United States and in the development of missiles and 
exploration of space. 

To maintain on a carefully evaluated basis our research and de. 
velopment effort, which is our seed corn for the future. And to 
improve the service opportunities and the quality of our people—ow 
officers and men—sailors, marines, and airmen. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Burke, you may make your presentation 
at this time, and we w ill withhold our interrogation until the presenta- 
tion of the papers is completed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CureF oF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Burke. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you our budget request 
for fiscal year 1960 and the considerations on which it is based. 

World tensions have continued over the past year. Situations 
potentially serious to free world security have occurred in several 
areas remote from the United States, but the deployed strength of the 
Navy and Marine Corps was quickly applied to support national 
policy in these locations. It was the force on the spot which could be 
applied immediately. Also, other units of the Armed Forces were 
moved into the areas to help strengthen the U.S. position. This quick 
reaction by U.S. forces may have prevented open hostilities. 

We are ‘proud to be a member of the team composed of our sister 
services which has been developed into a force having a wide range 
of military capabilities. We must maintain the strength, the flexi- 
bility, and the readiness of this team. 


THE THREAT 
THESE THINGS WE KNOW 


International communism has the avowed goal of a Moscow-dom- 
inated, Communist-controlled world. 

Soviet leaders repeatedly and confidently state their expectations 
of destroying or absorbing all non-Communist countries. 

Their armed forces have weapons and capabilities which are appli- 
cable throughout the whole spectrum of war. 

The Soviet Army is large, well-trained and equipped with modern 
weapons. 

The Russian Navy is second only to ours in size. Most. of their 
ships have been built since World War II. Of greatest concern to 
the Navy is their submarine force numbering about 4 50. 

The Russians are capable of building nuclear powered submarines. 
We do not know that they have done so. 

They could have built a large force of heavy bombers. They have 
not done so. 
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They have ballistic missiles in various stages of development. 

pro- The Soviet economy is growing rapidly. It is characterized by 

bious tight covernment control, self-sufficiency of raw materials, increasi ng 

d all} output of strategic commodities, adequate manpower and large se ale 
military production. 

f the Since World War II there have been 18 limited wars and the 

- and | Communists have been involved in most of them. 

Moscow-dominated communism will continue to use political, 

1 de | economic, psychological, military and covert elements of Soviet bloc 

id to f power to achieve its aims. 

—~our Attempts will be made to weaken free world alliances, cause with- 
drawal of the United States from overseas bases, force disarmament 
agreement on Russian terms, and generally undermine the free world’s 
will to resist Communist penetration. 

ation Under conditions of nuclear parity, Russia and the United States 

enta- | have reached a state of mutual intimidation. Each knows that the 
other has the capability of inflicting unacceptable damage upon the 
other. So long as the United States maintains effective retaliatory 
capability, general war is a finite but remote possibility. 

We can expect that limited wars will be instigated by or exploited 

ittee, | by the Soviets to further the policy of constant probing and pressure 

quest | which characterizes their expansionist efforts. Non-Soviet forces will 
be used if possible. 


tions Communist objectives are inflexible, but their tactics have great 
veral | flexibility. 

f the STRATEGIC ASPECTS 

ional 

ld be MILITARY POSTURE 

were . ee : 

yuick General nuclear war still remains a possibility. Therefore, the 


United States must be capable of inflicting heavy, unacceptable 
sister | damage to the U.S.S.R. dioald the Soviets ever undertake the des- 
‘ange perate suicidal act of starting such a war. paren 
flexi The pattern of world events has shown that we need to maintain 

the military strength which can be applied quickly and with precision 

and discrimination—or even restraint—to attain limited political and 

nilitary objectives, and to counter the Communist moves. This 

strength must be adequate for the conduct of simultaneous operations 

in several areas of the world—wherever the Communists probe. It 

must meet needs similar to those which we faced during the past year. 

dom- | One of the most difficult problems confronting the Joint Chiefs of 
+ Staff and the services is where to strike the balance between those 
tions | forces capable only of mass destruction and those forces usable for 
limited actions also. We are constantly studying the proper bal- 
ppl- | ance—for U.S. forces must be prepared to counter the full spectrum 
of war—from little wars to big wars. We must have ¢ adequate retali- 

dern | atory forces, but it is not desirable—and it is expensive—to have more 
| than enough retaliatory forces to insure our enemy’s destruction. 





their Retaliatory forces are our insurance against general nuclear war, but 

m to | wecannot afford to overinsure. 

; There is also the problem of what the mix of mass destruction 

ines. | weapons systems should be. All of these systems are very expensive. 
We should have more than one weapon system of mass destruction 

have } so as to insure success should the enemy develop a breakthrough on 


the defense against one system. 
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FUTURE DEMANDS ON THE NAVY 


There will continue to be a requirement for military forces which 
can project U.S. power overseas quic kly and in graduated degree, 
The deployed attack carrier task force with modern aircraft- teamed 
with a marine landing force—is the logical ready military force to 
counter the threats of limited war in many areas of the world. There 
is & pressing need to modernize this capability. 

We need to improve our capability to combat submarines. — Since 
World War II the submarine has progressed faster than the ASW 
capability to combat it. 

The Navy is a substantial contributor to the deterrent forces of 
the United States. This contribution will increase as POLARIS 
comes into operation. 

The effectiveness of some of our overseas bases is being reduced, 
The burden of sustaining military power and assisting in the preserya- 
tion of peace in remote areas is shifting more and more to the Navy. 


STATUS OF THE NAVY 
NAVY'S FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


Because of the world tensions existing today, and since the Navy 
must continue to be able to respond to trouble wherever it occurs, our 
fiscal year 1960 budget emphasizes immediate readiness. It provides 
for maintaining end fiscal year 1959 personnel and force levels, — 
for operating aircrafi which will decline. It will also provide for a 
reduced Shore Establishment adequate to support the reduced oper- 
ating forces. 

The budget will continue essential research and development and 
will provide an increment of our most critical future needs in new 
ships, aircraft, missiles, and modern electronic equipments and 
countermeasures. 

The Preside nt’s fiscal year 1960 budget submission for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy contains about $11.370 billion in new obligational 
authority plus $90 million to be derived by transfer from the stock 
funds. 

This budget is a solid budget and it is fully supported by the Navy. 
It has undergone repeated reviews at all levels to make sure it includes 
only the most essential items. It is a minimum budget. Reduction 
would have a serious effect on the well-considered programs which 
are now balanced both with respect to each other and with respect to 
the forces we are planning to maintain. 


ACTIVE FORCES 


The Navy will be reduced by the end of fiscal year 1960 to 864 ships 
and 7,200 operating aircraft. The warships of the fleet will include 14 
attack carriers, 14 cruisers, 238 destroyer types, and 113 submarines. 

In fiscal year 1959 personnel strength of the Navy was reduced from 
645,000 to 630,000, but the reduction was interrupted in July 1958 
by the necessity to retain personnel on board for the Lebanon and 
Taiwan crises. In November the reduction was resumed. During 
fiscal year 1960 we expect to maintain a 630,000 strength. 
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Ships will be continued at their low manning levels (81.2 percent) 
which with hard and prolonged operations will require dedicated 
maximum effort from all personnel. 

Our personnel stability and competence levels are improving slightly. 
Enlisted men are reenlisting after their first enlistment at a slightly 
higher rate, and officer quality has improved somewhat, but we are 

still short of middle grade officers and petty officers. 


MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE FLEET 


Our most pressing problem in immediate readiness is the material 
condition of the fleet—81 percent of our active fleet is of World War IT 
el tion. ‘These ships have been operated at a fast pace for many 

ears and have had a minimum of upkeep and overhaul. They are 
sii out. 

The cost of maintenance is rising steadily as labor and material 
costs go up. The above-normal tempo of operation our ships have 

sustained for the past several years has resulted in major failures in 
hull and machinery which are more costly to repair than average 

failures. Normally ship’s personnel perform routine maintenance 
between yard overhauls, but the abnormal tempo of operations incident 
to Korea and subsequent crises has reduced this maintenance. 

We have been able to allocate a modest increase to maintenance, 
but the net productive labor bought with these funds has actually 
decrease cl. 

In an attempt to counter this trend, we are trying to improve self- 
maintenance by increasing upkeep time and by management ee ove- 
ment programs in naval ‘shipyards, The Secretary of the Navy re- 
cently appointed a special civilian consultant group to inquire into 
the material readiness of the fleet and to recommend to the Navy 
the most effective procedure for improving this readiness. 

We have started a modernization and rehabilitation program de- 
signed to give some of these ships an extended overhaul to arrest 
deterioration and to give them some new equipment within space and 
weight limitations. Major modernization will extend their useful life 
)to 8 years, but the problem of eventual replacement remains. This 
program comple ments but does not replace a realistic shipbuilding 
program. In scheduling ships for this program, we concentrated on 
modernizing the maximum number of destroyer and submarine types 
to incorporate the latest and best antisubmarine warfare weapons and 
detection equipment available. In addition, a small number of larger 
ships are included to extend their useful lives and to improve their 
reliability. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget provides for rehabilitation of a total of 
33 ships ine luding 20 destroyers and 4 submarines; 8 of these destroyers 
wil receive a major modernization. It is planned to commence three 
prototype ships for this program in fiscal year 1959 by reprograming 
funds, 

BLOCK OBSOLESCENCE OF THE FLEET 
The average uscful life of naval ships is about 20 years. Our World 


Mer II ships will therefore become large ly obsolescent between 1961 
and 1965. 


$6564—59——31 
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At the end of World War IT our ships were new, and it was not neces. 
sary to build many new ships for several vears. During the postwar 
period many new developments in naval equipment and weapons took 
place. These were costly—so it was difficult to obtain funds both for 
large scale modernization and for new eonstruction. For these reasons 
some shipbuilding was deferred to strike a balance with more im- 
mediate needs. 

fhrough 1959 we have averaged only about 20 new ships per yea 
A modern fleet of 864 ships requires 43 new ships per year. 

We are stretching out the block obsolescence period for some ships 
by our fleet rehabilitation and modernization program, but we mus 
also increase our rate of shipbuilding. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The future capability of the fleet is dependent on the ships we 
build now. Although many of the present types of modern ships will 
be built the future fleet may also include ships of radically new design 
incorporating new wexpons systems t and other technica! developments 
T he new ships will creatly improve fleet capabilities in striking power, 
air defense, and antisubmarine warfare. 

We have a 2-year shipbuilding program under which we plan to ask 
for a carrier every other vear. QOn alternate years we plan to ask 
for larger numbers of smaller ships. 

This year we are requesting 18 new ships, an attack carrier, 3 
guided missile frigates, 3 guided missile destroyers, 3 nuclear powered 
attack submarines, 2 amphibious warfere ships, 3 patrol craft, and 3 
auxiliaries. We are requesting the conversion of one guided missile 
cruiser, eight destroyers under our fleet rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion program, and four auxiliary and amphibious ships. 

We have made considerable progress in nuclear propulsion 3% 
demonstrated by the recent cruises of the Nautilus and Skate under 


the polar icecap. Actual performa nee indicates that operation of 
nuclear submarines is safe and reliable. They have very great 
cruising range, even at high speed. Thirty-three nuclear powered 


submarines are under construction, have been authorized, or are ID 
operation. Nuclear power is being installed in an aircraft cerrier, 8 
cruiser, and a guided missile frigate. The Navy has requested that 
the Atomic Energy Commission develop a nuclear powerplant for 
destroyer. The present weight per horsepower ratio of such a plant 
must be reduced to make it feasible for installation in such small ships. 

Some of our newer ships are beginning to confirm the wisdom and 
foresight put into our past shipbuilding programs. In addition to our 
fine nucleer powered submerines, larger ships such as the Ranger, 


Saratoga, and Forrestal are proving their capability. The Boston and | 


Canberra are contributing their TERRIER missile firing ability to 
the air defense of the fleet. The Galveston will soon bring ‘her TALOS | 
battery to sea. In 1956 the first TERRIER frigates were authorized 
and in 1957 the first TARTAR destroyer was authorized. 

The quality of our new ships is excellent, but the number of new 
ships is not great enough to meet the replacement problem. 
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NEED FOR AN ATTACK CARRIER THIS YEAR 





Carriers are no exception to the rest of the aging fleet. The carrier 
authorized in fiscal year 1960 will be con nmissioned about 1964. By 
that time our World War II carriers will be 20 vears old, and this is 
old for any ship, man-of-war or merchantman. 

Even now we have difficulty with /ssex class carriers because of 
their age and small size. Their machinery is wearing out and their 
flight decks are weakened by the terrific beatings given to them by 
the heavy, fast, present day aircraft for which they were not designed. 
Some of the new higher perform: ince aircraft can be catapulted ‘oft 
but can’tland. There are nine Essex carriers on active duty as attack 
carriers in the fleet today. 

These old carriers cannot be made to operate as attack carriers 
much beyond 1966. 

We have done all we can to modernize the /’ssex class carriers, but 
we can’t give them youth—r size. 

We will continue to need carriers in the future for limited war just 
as has been repeatedly demonstrated in the past ‘ew years, and the 
need will be urgent, just as it has been tn the past. 

Missiles have not, and will not in the foreseeable future, replace 
manned aircraft in limited wars. It takes manned aircraft with a 
thinking pilot rather than a preset robot mechanism, to see the target 
and then to make a decision on the spot as to the exact degree of force 
and the exact area to which it should be applied in order to control the 
local situation. It takes the versatility of manned aircraft to use the 
wide variety of conventional Weapons, rockets, bombs and missiles, 
necessary to be able to do the many difficult tasks which must be done, 
and in addition to have the capability of destroying large targets w ith 
nuclear Weapons. 

The Communists have demonstrated often enough in the past their 

intention to supply first rate modern equipment to their satellites. 
Attack carriers must be able to operate the high performance aire i 
both fighters ard attack aircraft, necessary to match the enemy thre: 
This means large carriers with heavy y launching equipment, Le. Ponda 
or internal combustion catapults. It means heavy arresting gear 
with the big arresting engines which are required to stop our present 
day heavy fast jet aircraft without damage. The carrier must carry 
the extra jet fuel required these days, and must have the space neces- 
sary for overhaul and maintenance of aircraft, engines, missiles, and 
dectronic equipment, all of which require mue +h added space and 
special equipment. 

One of the critical elements determining the size of a carrier is the 
length of the landing runway. ‘The Essex has a landing runway length 
of 518 feet. The Forrestal’s landing runway length is about 720 feet. 
This 200 feet additional landing runway is important. Aircraft can 
approach at a shallower glide angle. They can make softer landings 
and reduce the wear and tear on aircraft. More margin is provided 
for pilot error and deck movement. There is more distance in which 
to absorb the kinetic energy of our new, heavy, fast-landing aircraft. 

In the Essex type our experience shows 44 major landing accidents 


‘a 10,000 landings. For the Forrestal type the accident rate is ha!f 
this rate. 
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We are now operating 14 attack carriers. Under normal circum- 
stances four to six of these attack carriers are deployed overseas in the 
Mediterranean or in the Far East. In times of stress, the numbers 
deployed are about doubled. 

We have in operation, under conversion, built, or building, three 
Midway, six Forrestal, and one Enterprise class carriers. By 1965 our 
Essex class carriers will be ove rage. The need for the attack carrier 
we are requesting this year wil | be urgent. 

We would have liked nuclear power in this carrier, but the cost is 
considerably greater, rough'y $120 million. There are military 
advantages to nuclear power for a carrier. The increased range at 
high speed, the extra space for jet fuel and aircraft, and the freedom 
from funnel structure which would have given us better flight deck 
characteristics are all valuable military advants ages, but they are not 
critical. Building a new attack carrier is critical. 


THE POLARIS PROGRAM 


The Navy’s fleet ballistic missile weapons system (POLARIS) will 
be a major contribution to our national deterrent force. 

The soundness of the basic concept and the initial deliberate 
approach have enabled the Navy to accelerate and augment the 
original program so that there will be an initial capability in 1960 
instead of 1963. 

The first 5 FBM submarines authorized for which money was 
appropriated by Congress are under construction. Congress ap- 
propriated funds for four additional FBM submarines in the fiscal 
year 1959 budget for a total of nine, plus additional funds to lend 
assurance to the achievement of an effective early operational capa- 
bility of the missile. In December 1958 funds for one of these sub- 
marines were released for obligation in fiscal year 1959, and the 
remaining three submarines are expected to be released for construe- 
tion commencing in fiscal year 1960. 

Excellent progress has been made in the POLARIS missile develop- 
ment and the system support programs. No serious obstacle to 
success is known. 

During this current year, we will continue a flight test program 
which will become more and more sophisticated, culminating in tests 
of the fully operational missile. 

Research will be continued in the many fields necessary to insure 
the most advanced and reliable weapons system possible which will 
have a long, effective operational life. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


During 1958 the capability of the carrier striking force in the 
support t of national policy was again demonstrated. The striking 
power of the deployed 6th and 7th Fleets, together with the Marine 
Landing Force, was employed as a deterrent to aggression and as 
concrete evidence to friendly nations of the intentions of the United 
States, and of its capabilities, to honor treaty commitments. 

Control of the air over the fleet and over a beachhead requires 
fighter aircraft comparable to the best land-based aircraft which the 
enemy can use to oppose them. The supersonic F8U-1 day fighter 
and the F3H all-weather fighter are now deployed in attack carriers. 
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These will be joined by the improved supersonic day-night fighter 
F8U-2N, and the supersonic all-weather F4H fighter in the early 
1960's. 

For pinpoint targets, and for close support of ground forces, the 
Navy and Marine Corps are equipped with the small A4D Skyhawk 
jet attack aircraft. The modern replacement will be the A2F with 
improved range, endurance, and all-weather delivery capability. 

For the longer range all-weather attack mission, the fleet is currently 
equipped with the A3D subsonic twin jet Skywarrior. The super- 
sonic A3J Vigilante, now undergoing flight test, will be the replace- 
ment for the A3D. 

The carrier-based air early warning aircraft is the WF-2, which is 
to be followed by the greatly improved W2F. 

ASW aircraft are required for the protection of the striking force, 
the mobile logistic support force, and the ocean convoy from the 
submarine threat, and for defense of continental United States against 
missile launching submarines. Carrier-based fixed wing aircraft and 
helicopters, land- and sea-based patrol aircraft, and airships are im- 
portant members along with surface and subsurface forces in the 
integrated antisubmarine warfare team. 

During 1958 the fleet flew continuous antisubmarine barrier patrols, 
and thousands of square miles of ocean throughout the world were put 
under surveillance by antisubmarine aircraft. 

In continental air defense, naval air early warning squadrons pro- 
vided continuous coverage in the seaward extensions of the air early 
warning lines both in the Atlantic and in the Pacific. 

Improved detection devices and weapons are being installed in the 
earrier-based S2F fixed wing aircraft, the HSS helicopter, the land- 
based P2V patrol plane, the P5M se aplane, and the airships as rapidly 
as time and funds permit. However, space and weight limitations 
restrict the installation in most of these aircraft of all the new ly de- 
veloped equipment now available. 

The new S2F-3 carrier-based and P3V land based airplanes will be 
capable of using all modern equipment and will have greatly improved 
aircraft performance. Similar improvements will be realized in the 
HSS-2 helicopter. These aircraft will be deployed in the early 1960’s. 

Naval aircraft operating levels are steadily declining. The in- 
creased complexity and cost of modern high performance e aircraft 
leads to the procurement of lesser numbers of aircraft. This is re- 
flected in the lower totals planned for operation in fiscal year 1960, 
beginning at 7,595 and ending at 7,200 aircraft. 

The maintenance and rework of some 4,000 aircraft and about 
10,000 engines is essential for the accomplishment of the flying hour 
program necessary to maintain combat readiness. This work will be 
accomplished by a force of about 30,000 people in overhaul and re- 
pair departments of major naval air stations and in part by the use 
of commercial contracts. 

Shore-based air support of the fleet is provided by 63 regular Navy 
and Marine Corps naval air stations and 13 Naval Air Reserve sta- 
tions which are being supported at a minimal level of maintenance. 

The Navy’s aircraft inventory is aging. In order to nullify this 
trend toward obsolescence it is necessary to prolong the effective 
service life of older aircraft to the maximum extent practicable 
through modernization. Such modernization is relatively inex- 
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pensive in comparison with the cost of new replacement aircraft, 
although it does not result in the same increased performance. High 
priority programs being accelerated include improvement to the ASW 
capability of land- and sea-based patrol aircraft, the search, detec- 
tion, and communication capabilities of airborne early warning air- 
craft, and specially configured countermeasures aircraft. The incor- 
poration of advanced flight safety developments in operating air- 
craft will result in substantial savings in lives and equipment. 


PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


Last year the Secretary of Defense established a new national 
missile and satellite range facility, the Pacific Missile Range. Its 
purpose is to provide a de ‘velopment and training facility on the west 
coast to meet the needs of all the services, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency Management of this national range has been assigned to the 
Navy. 

The Naval Missile Center at Point Mugu, Calif., is the nucleus 
upon which the full Pacific Missile Range will be developed. 

It will require about 15 years for full development. 


STATUS OF THE GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Missiles are replacing or augmenting conventional weapons in 
many major combat systems, but conventional weapons are still 
needed. Our problem is to phase in the newer weapons at the proper 
rate and in proper proportion without retiring the older ones too soon, 

W e are very proud of the success of our scientists and engineers in 
developing Navy guided missiles. We believe these missiles are the 
best in the world. 

Our most urgent procurement requirement is for surface-to-air 
missiles for ships, and air-to-air missiles for carrier aircraft. The 
fiscal year 1960 budget will provide an additional increment. of 
TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR surface-to-air missiles, and the 
new SPARROW III air-to-air missile. SPARROW 1.1/1 is the only 
air-to-air missile capable of attacking air targets head-on in all- 
weather conditions. It will be the primary armament for the new 
generation high performance air defense fighters such as the F4H. 
The SPARROW III and SIDEWINDER armed fighters are the best 
aerial combat team in the world today. 

For close air support we are buying BULLPUP air-to-surface 
missiles. BULLPUP is a versatile close air support weapon. Our 
fleet commanders have urged that this weapon be accelerated into the 
fleet at the earliest possible time. 

We have new missiles under development and this budget will pro- 
vide missiles for test and evaluation. These include CORVUS, 
EAGLE, SUBROC, and an improved SIDEWINDE 


STATUS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Our fiscal year 1960 research and development program provides 
broad and comprehensive basic research to provide future capabilities 
in all fields of naval interest. This program includes development in 
the fields of antisubmarine warfare, fleet ballistic missiles, nuclear 
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power, aircraft, guided missiles, air defense, electronics, and amphib- 
ious warfare. We are making progress in all fields. 

Antisubmarine warfare research is particularly important. We are 
working on new methods to localize and detect submarines in any 
type of ocean conditions at ranges beyond enemy submarine attack 
capability, and beyond enemy submarine detection capability if possi- 
ble. We are making progress in this area and have several new 
methods and techniques under trial. One of our problems is to detect 
submarines operating under temperature layers of the ocean. We 
have some promising developments in this field which may turn out 
to be effective. New techniques using low frequency sonar will give 
us greatly extended ranges. 

In the fiscal year 1960 program we are including an escort ship of 
advanced hydrodynamic and propulsion design. This ship will enable 
us to determine the optimum configuration for mounting the various 
types of sonars for best performance. It is expected that much will 
be learned from this ship that will make possible significant design 
improvement in future ocean escorts and destroyer types, similar to 
the great advancements in submarine design made possible by 
ALBACORE. 

We need to be able to identify submarines after they are detected 
and then to be able to destroy these submarines at long ranges, and at 
least beyond their own attack ranges against our ships. We have 
several methods of accomplishing this using aircreft and helicopter- 
borne weapons and we are working on other promising methods. <A 
destrover based helicopter carrying an antisubmarine torpedo will 
allow us to extend a destroyer’s attack range to the limit of its detec- 
tion capability. 

Weapons and detection equipment must be adapted to surface 
ship, submarine, and aircraft vehicles so that the particular capabil- 
ities each of these brings to bear on the submarine threat can be 
exploited—airecraft, to cover large ocean areas—surface ships with 
endurance and staying power in pursuit of submarines—submarines, 
operating submerged at depths of enemy submarines. 

We need added knowledge of the ocean areas. Our oceanographic 
research program has been greatly enlarged over the past 3 years. 
In particular, we have three large oceanographic survey ships entering 
active Operation in fiscal year 1959. In the fiscal year 1960 program, 
we are including an oceanographic research ship which will be an 
afloat laboratory. 

STATUS OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


The mission of the Naval Shore Establishment is to provide sup- 
port to the operating forces. As the size of the operating forces 
is reduced, the size of the Shore Establishment has to be reduced 
accordingly, in order to maintain a proper balance. Successive re- 
ductions in the Shore Establishment have been made since the end 
of Korea, and this trend will continue as the number of fleet units 
and personnel strengths are reduced. At the same time, the Navy 
cannot reduce its shore support for the fleet too far because fleet 
operations would be hampered. A careful selection of the reductions 
to be accomplished has to be made. All factors are carefully weighed, 
and a balance is struck between the many requirements and demands 
which the various shore activities must support. 
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In the past the Navy has made many horizontal cuts in activitie 
in contrast to vertical cuts, in order to continue minimal suppor 
from these activities. It is no longer possible to achieve signific ant 
savings in funds or personnel in this manner. Vertical cuts in whicl 
the entire activity is cut out, now have to be made in most cases, 

Commencing in this calendar year the Navy will close or reduc 
31 activities. Additional reductions may be required as the Navy 
examines its Shore Establishment in relation to its other re quirements 

In military construction, in order to maintain a proper balance of 
all our requirements, we have cut our fiscal year 1960 funds consid. 
erably below those of fiscal year 1959, and will use this money fo: 
our most urgent new requirements. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS AND CAPABILITIES 


The Navy maintains two carrier striking fleets deployed, the 6th 
and 7th, and two in home waters, the Ist and 2d. Each is capable of 
exerting heavy offensive power ranging from demonstrations of fore 
to conventional or nuclear strikes. Each can move rapidly, promptly 
and at will—wherever the sea extends. Each is capable of supporting 
itself logistically. ; 

Our surface striking forces are capable of rendering surface ant 
air defense support to our fleets and in addition are capable of inde- 
pendent operation in any area within the limits of their air defens 

capability. They are capable of providing naval gunfire support fo 
seca landings. Four cruisers are capable of launching 
REGULUS I. 

Our submarine striking forces have primary missions of antisub- 
marine warfare but are also capable of attacking enemy surface force 
and eliminating enemy shipping. Some submarines have the cape. 
bility of launching REGULUS I. In 1960 our first POLARIS sub- 
marine will be in operation. This will give us the nucleus of a mobile, 
invulnerable deterrent force able to retaliate from many directions— 
either instantly or deliberately with discrimination. 

Our amphibious forces are capable of providing austere sea lift fo 
elements of 14% marine divisions—air wing teams loaded for over-the- 
beach assault. Each fleet will have one helicopter assault ship 
sapable of providing one battalion landing team with vertical envelop- 
ment capability. 

Lift for larger forces can be provided by using MSTS shipping 
chartering necessary merchant shipping, and activating Reserve Fleet 
ships. This shipping can be provided by the time troops and supplies 
can be ready for loading. 

Our antisubmarine forces have the mission of seeking out, ident ti 
fying, and destroying enemy submarines. They consist of carrier- and 
shore-based aircraft, helicopters, blimps, surface ships, submarine 
and surveillance systems. They use sonar, radar, electronic, radid 
magnetic airborne detection, listening, and visual means to condutt 
search and identification. They gn ol torpedoes, mines, bombs, 
and conventional and nuclear depth charges to destroy submarines 

We have spec ‘ialized antisubmarine bie es which work, train, and 
operate together for long periods in order to achieve maximum eff 
ciency and to develop new concepts and tactics, although all units att 
capable of operating with other units in any location. 
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CONCLUSION 


The United States Navy has the strength to maintain control of 
the seas today. We must maintain this strength in order to 
meet our present and future national security responsibilities. In 
order to maintain the United States capability of using the ocean in 
support of our deployed forces, our allies, or to project our military 
strength against the enemy, our fleets must be provided with adequate 
numbers of effective ships, aircraft, missiles, and equipment. We 
must insure that this capability is kept equal to these tasks with an 
adequate research and development program. We must provide 
adequate support for anti-submarine warfare and for the early avail- 
ability of the POLARIS missile system. 

The funds in our fiscal year 1960 budget request will provide for our 
most urgent needs on an austere basis. They will enable the Navy 
to continue to maintain effective fleets capable of occupying and con- 
trolling the seas in order to provide deterrents and readiness on the 
spot where they may be needed. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, Admiral, for your presenta- 
tion. 

Admiral Burkr, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will now hear the statement of General Pate, 
Commandant of se Marine Corps. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE Corps 


General Pare. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome this opportunity to be bere 
and discuss with you the present status of the Marine Corps, and to 
present to you the essential fe i of the programs supported by our 
budget estimate for fiscal year 1960. 

The Department of the See budget you are a today 
includes the funds required by the Marine C orps for fiscal year 1960. 
It has been subjected to a series of critical reviews—both casual 
and within the Department of Defense. I can assure you that the 
Marine Corps’ part of the departmental budget represents the best 
application of the funds required to accomplish our mission. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 SUMMARY 


Since the end of the war in Korea, our operating forces—which 
represent the majority of the Marine Corps—have been actively 
engaged in operational commitments throughout the world; 1958 was 
no exception. Marines were intimately involved in a whole series of 
incidents wherein the application of our national policy was con- 
cerned. Whether committed or not, they were poised for action in 
many places, such as Indonesia, Venezuela, Lebanon, and Quemoy. 

In all of our activities, we are concerned with but one thing. That 
is, maintaining the readiness we must have in order to implement the 
missions that C orgiess has assigned us. 

Since World War IT we have continually improved our techniques. 
Having developed a new doctrine for amphibious operations, our 
frequent exercises enable us to constantly refine it, while maintaining 
landing forces organized, equipped, and always prepared to deploy 
anywhere in the world on the shortest notice. 
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STRENGTH 


We started fiscal year 1959 with a strength of approximately 
190,000 officers and men. Right now we have about 185,000. We 
will continue to decline as we implement the directive to reduce toa 
strength of 175,000 by June 30. To offset the effects of this declining 
strength we are making every effort to improve personnel utilization, 
We have instituted a system of unit rotation for infantry battalions 
between the Ist Marine Division on the west coast and the 3d Marine 
Division, stationed or. Okinawa. This means rotating ready organized 
battalions rather than individuals. This system will improve per- 
sonnel stability, increase unit combat effectiveness, and insure the 
most efficient utilization of personnel. 

During this past year our percentage of 4-year enlistments, over 
those of shorter terms, have increased from 21 percent to close to 
90 percent where it should remain. This should enable us to realize 
a Maximum return on our training investmet and permit improvement 
in our standards of enlistment. 

In keeping with the recent pay legislation we have established two 
new enlisted ranks. This will strengthen our enlisted rank structure, 
improve career patterns, and provide better balance within grade dis- 
tribution. Proficiency pay has been instituted. It is oriented toward 
retention of critical technical skills as well as giving recognition to the 
retention of outstanding leaders in the purely military specialties. 

We have expanded the program of extending active duty to Reserve 
officers for definite periods of time. This enables us to retain required 
critical skills on active duty. It provides the individual Reserve officer 
a reasonably firm tenure, and at the same time reduces our investment 
in training new replacement officers. 


ORGANIZATION 


Any combat action in the future may have to be conducted in the 
shadow of an atomic cloud. In previous appearances I[ have explained 
to you the efforts we have made to adapt the Marine Corps to this 
new era in warfare. I can report that we have made considerable 
progress. 

The assault elements of our divisions are organized to make them 
transportable by helicopter. To provide the helicopter lift, each Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing on the Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast, and in the 
Western Pacific contains a balanced helicopter group. Concurrent 
with the need for a streamlined organization have come requirements 
for new equipment. To meet these needs we have developed a sound, 
balanced modernization program which will meet our force-in-readiness 
role in either limited or general war. 


RESERVES 


We place a great deal of reliance upon our Reserves. At present 
our drill pay units comprise approximately 43,000 personnel, organized 
into 316 ground and air units. 

The lifeblood of the Marine Corps Reserve continues to be the 
6-month training program. All 6-month trainees attend the same 
recruit training and individual combat training as those in the Regular 
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Establishment. Most of them receive the same advanced combat 
training. Upon completion of active duty training, the majority of 
the 6-month trainees become members of organized drill pay units. 
This program has materially raised the level of training of the drill 
pay Reserve. It provides a highly motivated enlisted man who is 
adequately prepared for advanced unit training. 

This past year Organized Marine Corps Reserve units have been 
trained for a period of 2 weeks at regular Marine Corps training activi- 
ties in addition to their normal weekly home armory training. We 
emphasize practical training in the field. For example, several 
maneuvers involving two or more units were held during the past 
year. A few of these exercises involved support by other branches 
of the Armed Forces. Probably the most noteworthy exercise held 
in the past year was a combined one. It was a landing operation 
conducted by a Canadian Reserve unit and Marine Corps Reserve 
units from Michigan and Ohio. They employed both vertical envel- 
opment and conventional amphibious techniques. I am extremely 
proud of the progress our Reserves have made. In every respect they 
merit the great confidence we place in them. 


ECONOMIES 


Throughout our supporting establishment we have continued to 
improve efficiency. Such techniques as engineered time standards, 
work measurement, and management surveys of organizations, pro- 
cedures, and utilization of personnel and equipment have provided 
means for accomplishing economies on a Marine Corps-wide basis. 
Savings are readily apparent in increased productivity, more efficient 
operations, and more effective utilization of personnel. In sum, we 
feel the Marine Corps is getting more and better results for each dollar 
expended. 

FISCAL YEAR 1960 PROGRAM 


What I have covered thus far provides a summary of our accom- 
plishments since my last appearance before you. Now I will turn to 
our programs for this coming fiscal year. 

The deployment of our operating forces will not change. As re- 
quired by Congress, we maintain three Marine combat divisions and 
three Marine aircraft wings along with the various combat support 
units. One division and one aircraft wing are on the east coast of 
the United States with the Atlantic Fleet. At least one battalion 
landing team of that force is normally on rotational deployment with 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. Two divisions and two aircraft 
Wings are assigned to the Pacific Fleet; one division and one aircraft 
wing operating on the west coast, and one division and one aircraft 
wing in the western Pacific. The latter division/wing team is under 
operational control of the 7th Fleet. This distribution of our forces 
provides for an amphibious capability in each of the great ocean areas. 

This year our amphibious capability will have even greater flexi- 
bility. We are achieving a major advance in our ability to perform 
vertical assault tactics in both major ocean areas. Shipping especially 
designed to support such operations will not be delivered for 2 years, 
but the requirement is here today. The Chief of Naval Operations 
and I have, therefore, worked out an interim solution. By enlarging 
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the Marine detachments, and thus helping to fill out their crews, 
at least two CVS type carriers will be kept in service and devoted 
to helicopter assault operations. I might add that this expedient 
is feasible only because of the traditional close and intimate association 
between the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Our operational commitments are not limited to providing combat 
forces to the fleet. We will continue to provide security detachments 
for the Naval Shore Establishment and other Government agencies 
where protection by military personnel is deemed necessary. In 
addition, the Marine Corps will continue to provide detachments 
for service on board each of the major combatant vessels in the fleet. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


The total funds requested in this budget for Marine Corps sponsored 
appropriations and activities amount to $943,400,000. Included in 
this total is $172 million for operations and maintenance. This was 
formerly a separate Marine Corps appropriation, but is now an ac tivity 
within the new appropriation “Operations and maintenance, Navy.” 
These operation and maintenance funds are for the support of our 
training and installation programs. Priority is given to the training 
of our operating forces, to insure a continuing state of combat readi- 
ness. Accomplishment of this objective comprises two general areas: 
Training the individual Marine to perform his assigned military 
function, and training units to act as a team in accomplishing their 
assigned missions. 

The regular recruit training program will remain at 12 weeks, 
followed by 4 weeks of individual combat training for all graduate 
recruits assigned to ground units. Graduate recruits assigned to 
aviation duties will attend appropriate schools of the Naval Air 
Technical Training Command. Approximately 54,000 recruits will 
be trained at our 2 recruit depots this vear. 

Two division-wing teams will conduct full-scale amphibious exer- 
cises, and numerous combined amphibious exercises will be conducted 
by units of less than division strength. In addition to this extensive 
amphibious training, considerable effort will be devoted to training for 
airlifted operations. These also are in keeping with our force-in- 
readiness responsibilities. We will continue to refine the tactics of 
the Fleet Marine Forces to keep abreast of rapid technological 
advances. An aggressive, thorough, and progressive training program 
is our answer to this continuing problem. 

In addition to training our operating forces, maintenance of facili- 
ties is dependent upon this appropriation. These facilities are 4 
base-type activities supporting major ground operational units; 8 
Marine Corps air stations; 2 Marine Corps recruit depots; 4 major 
supply activities; the Marine Corps Schools at Quantico, Va.; 2 Fleet 
Marine Force headquarters; and 18 security and service inst: allations 
under the management control of the Marine Corps. During fiscal 
year 1960 we plan to continue our current economical operation of these 
installations. Increased efficiency will continue to be our goal in the 
conduct of our day-to-day affairs. 

This level of funding will preclude any reduction in our backlog of 
deferred maintenance. However, any economies or savings that we 
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may generate throughout the year will be applied, improving this 
condition. 

I will continue to place priority of maintenance funds toward im- 
proving the living condition of our troops on Okinawa. Of the 15,000 
men currently stationed there, 4,000 are in permanent facilities. An 
additional 5,000 should be under permanent cover by June of this year, 
but the remainder will continue to live in temporary shelter pending 
new construction. Authority has been received to proceed with per- 
manent construction for a new camp. Conservatively, we estimate 
that all marines on Okinawa will be in permanent facilities by early 
1961. 

REGULAR PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


We are requesting $611,900,000 for our regular personnel program 
in the appropriation ‘‘Military personnel, Marine Corps.’’ This 
amount will enable us to maintain the authorized level strength of 
175,000 throughout fiscal year 1960. To reach that figure we must 
reduce from our present strength of approximately 185,000. Insofar 
as practicable, we will spread the reduction throughout the entire 
Marine Corps. The supporting establishment, and the security 
forces which we must provide to other Government agencies will be 
reduced to the minimum consistent with efficient operations for the 
missions assigned them. However, this involves only a small num- 
ber of men. ‘Thus, significant reductions have to be made this calen- 
dar year in our combat units—the Fleet Marine Force. To effect 
this we have, in general, two alternatives. We can either provide 
fewer and fewer men to the units than their tables of organization call 
for, or we can deactivate units. 

In fiscal year 1958, with a ceiling of 188,000 personnel, I chose the 
first alternative. We maintained the full structure of 27 battalion 
landing teams. The personnel strength of each one was less than its 
table of organization called for, but we accepted some loss of efficiency 
in individual battalions in order to maintain the unit integrity of ovr 
divisions. 

However there are limits beyond which we cannot apply this 
method. Indeed, the two simultaneous commitments—Lebanon and 
Formosa—emphasized the dangers in having understrength units 
which, when deployed, must be augmented. ‘lo absorb any further 
reductions in the strength of individual battalions would render them 
incapable of performing a combat mission. In actual combat, when 
losses reduce your personnel strength to some 80 percent of what it 
should be, you reorganize, and distribute personnel from some units 
toall the others, to bring the remaining ones up to full, effective combat 
strength. I am applying this principle now. We are deactivating 
two battalion landing teams in each of our three divisions. All 
remaining divisional units will be maintained at not less than 90 per- 
cent of their table of organization strength. 

This means that we will maintain our individual battalion landing 
teams at full strength, but our three Marine divisions will drop from a 
total of 27 to a total of 21 battalions. 

Reduction in our combat aviation strength is also required. By 
June 30, 6 aircraft squadrons and 100 additional aircraft will be 
deleted from our 3 aircraft wings. Some other reductions in our com- 
bat strength will be entailed, but I have mentioned the principal ones. 
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RESERVE PROGRAM 


For the Reserve program, in the appropriation ‘Reserve personnel 
Marine Corps,” we are requesting $24,300,000 to provide an organized 
drill-pay reserve of approximately 42,800 personnel. Our goal in this 
program is to maintain a truly Ready Reserve available to respond on 
short notice and provide the necessary backup and staying power for 
our regular forces if required. The 6-month training program will be 
the primary source of nonprior-service accessions to the Marine Corps 
Reserve ; 8,010 6-month trainees will be assigned to initial active duty 
for training during fiscal year 1960. In fiscal year 1960 we will main- 
tain a total of 309 organized units in the drill-pay reserve. These 
units will continue to conduct weekly training culminating in 2 weeks 
of active duty training at regular Marine Corps activities. In addi- 
tion, a limited number of selected personnel in a non-drill-pay status 
will receive additional training in critical technical skills required for 
mobilization. 

MATERIAL PROGRAM 


For our material program we are requesting $135,200,000 in the 
appropriation ‘‘Procurement, Marine Corps.’ The broad material 
objective of the Marine Corps is to have on hand sufficient stocks to 
support the scheduled activation, deployment, and support of our 
combat forces through the first few months of either limited or general 
war. The Marine Corps pursues a material procurement. policy 
designed to lighten the load, reduce the bulk, increase firepower, 
improve communication and electronic capabilities, and increase 
mobility. This policy is consistent with and designed to support our 
doctrine of the helicopter transported amphibious assault, and sub- 
sequent highly mobile operations ashore. 

Our current status in terms of material is such that we have stocks 
on hand or on order which are generally adequate to support our 
“fire brigade” role. We do not have stocks on hand to support any 
prolonged combat operation, nor will funds requested enable us to 
acquire them. 

Funds requested for the material program in fiscal year 1960, 
together with funds previously appropriated, will provide the full 
material support for peacetime forces and for a minimum acceptable 
base upon which to expand in an emergency. I must emphasize that 
funds requested for material for reserve stocks will enable the Marine 
Corps only to fill in some of the low points in our inventory; we will 
not be able to make any appreciable improvement in the overall stock 
level which mobilization would require. 

In terms of modernization, our material consists of a mixture of 
old and new. So long as rapid technological advances continue, this 
material mixture will prevail. While we are striving to obtain several 
new and more modern items, it is our policy to procure a new item 
only when it will do a significantly better job than the item which it 
will replace. Basically, the Marine Corps has no “glamour weapon,” 
but strives to maintain a balanced air-ground team properly equipped 
to do our job. 

In summary, the Marine Corps material program for fiscal year 
1960 as expressed in this budget contains only the minimum required 
to sustain the Marine Corps in its role as a force-in-readiness. As 4 
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consequence, I consider this request to be an essential and reasonable 
funding goal—one which will allow us to maintain the proper degree 
of material readiness of our reduced divisions and wings, and a 
minimum expansion base in the event of mobilization. 

In conelusion, I would like to reiterate that this budget has not 
been hastily conceived. It contains essentials only. From it, we will 
provide balanced forces, in constant readiness to suppress or contain 
international disturbances short of war, and prepared to participate as 
required in the event of limited or general war. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Thank you very much. I want to compliment you 
gentlemen upon the composition of your statements. They are very 
interesting. 

(Off the record.) 

Secretary GaTEs. Captain Guest will make the presentation. 


SEAPOWER PRESENTATION 


Captain Guest. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Navy welcomes 
this opportunity to present to you this morning some specific facts on 
the composition and the deployment of naval forces. We believe 
that these facts will not only be of interest to you but will be of assist- 
ance to the committee in the months to come in its work. 

Briefly, we propose to show how naval forces contribute to our 
national security as a member of the defense team, the need for current 
numbers and types of ships and aircraft, and the need for new weapons 
systems now and in the future. 

As a point of departure, let me briefly review for you some of the 
major changes which have occurred in the last decade and which 
currently affect our national military posture. The Soviet atomic 
capability has increased and is now comparable to our own. The 
United States has defense commitments with 42 other nations. The 
growth of nationalism throughout the world may jeopardize our con- 
tinued use of our oversea bases. The growing Soviet missile capa- 
bility is rendering fixed installations, whether cities or military, more 
vulnerable. 

Last, as you are well aware, the Sino-Soviet success in cold and 
limited war has engulfed over 750 million people and 5 million square 
miles of territory since 1947. 

(Slide.| At a glance, gentlemen, this will remind you of the Com- 
munist pattern of nibbling aggression and subversion. Within the 
last year to this pattern has been added Quemoy and Lebanon. In 
each of these instances our Navy has played an important role. We 
can expect this Communist pattern of aggression to continue so long 
as it promotes Communist aims. 

(Slide.] These are the familiar subdivisions of the threat to the 
freeworld. In cold war the basic problem is the spread of communism 
by political, psychological, and economic means. Military forces 
alone cannot stop or defeat cold war, but they are necessary in order 
to relieve the sates pressures until other elements can be brought 
to bear. The effectiveness of our military forces in preventing cold 
war from worsening into limited war and in preventing the expansion 
of limited wars depends upon their being at the right place at the right 
me with the right amount of military potential. 
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[Slide.] The military hardware arrayed against us is both moder 
and effective. The Soviets have transferred and can transfer Soyj 
jet aircraft or submarines to Red China or other unfriendly countri 
Overnight. You will recall that we fought Russian-built jet aircraf 
tanks, and guns in Korea. 

[Slide.] Here, gentlemen, we show some sketches which indicat 
how the unique capabilities of our Navy contribute to our nation, 
Security. First js the ability of naval] forces to perform intrinsical} 
naval tasks, those by which we control the seas and support Unite: 
States and allied forces Overseas. Second is their ability to projec 
U.S. military power Overseas unrestricted by foreign landlords y 
vested interests because they remain outside of foreign territorig 
limits. Third is their ability to shift quickly from one scene 6) 
trouble to another without loss of U.S. capital investments. Fourth j 
their flexibility and versatility, their ability to project four dimension, 
power—on land, in the air, on the surface of the s ‘a, and beneath thy 

sea—with discrimination, varying from a cautioning gesture to al 
atomic bomb. 

(Slide. ] Lastly is the blend of movement, dispersal, concealment 
and versatility, which buys time for retaliatory decision and whic 
pcParates retaliation sources from our cities. Naval 
have to launch a retaliatory attack at the first indication that a 
surprise attack is en route against the United States. They can stil 
be effective when we are certain that the time has come for reprisal, 
Of no less importance, naval forces do not attract enemy bombs to 
our cities or other friendly cities. To use the vernacular, naval forces 
place an enemy over the barrel. He has the choice of hitting them 
first thus losing the vital element of surprise in an attack on the 
United States, or of not hitting them and risking getting himself 
clobbered. 

[Slide.] We have shown you how our 
the national interest. We should lik 
the 864 ships which we will have in our Navy as of the end of this 
fiscal year. By far the sreatest majority of these ships were inherited 
from World War IT. They represent the best combination of types 
for the jobs assigned within the funds available. But age and tech- 
nological advances have limited their capabilities for future modern 
warfare. 

This represents a typical striking fleet, a floating power complex 
subject only to U.S. sovereignty. Its carriers Provide airpower for 
attack and defense. Its cruisers and destroyers provide gunfire 
against naval and land targets and for the defense against submarines 
or their attack. Tts amphibious group provides the power to put 
marines ashore on foreign soil. Its replenishment group provides the 
ammunition, fuel, and supplies which permit our fleet to remain at 
sea for extended periods without returning to port. 

As we proceed we will show you why a balanced striking fleet oper- 
ating independently requires certain minimum numbers of carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers, amphibious, and replenishment ships. 

[Slide.] Here we show our four striking fleets. 
Mediterranean is our 6th Fleet, which st 
support U.S. policies in the strife-ridden ar 
Middle East and, if required. to support th 
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the event of general war. The readiness of this fleet was well illustrated 
last July when, within 27 hours after the decision was made, our 
marines were landing at Lebanon. 

In the Atlantic the 2d Fleet stands ready to reinforce the 6th Fleet 
or to cover crises elsewhere in the Atlantic area. 

In the Pacific our 7th Fleet supports U.S. policy along the eastern 
coast of Asia and also in the Indian Ocean area. Its mobility and 
responsiveness were well demonstr: ated when, within a matter of a few 
hours, units of this fleet were converging on Taiwan Straits last August 
in support of the Republic of China. 

In the Pacific our Ist Fleet stands ready to reinforce the 7th Fleet 
or to take care of crises elsewhere. 

We now turn to the types of ships which compose our fleets and 
which provide them with the versatility and flexibility they possess. 
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ath We will take first our attack carriers. Today we have 14 attack 
> to gh mers, of which 3 are the modern Forrestal type, 2 are the Midway 
"F class, and the remainder World War II types 
— Our newest carrier, the Independence, will re epls ice one of the World 
lal War II carriers before the end of this fise ak year bringing our total to 
do a four of the Forrestal types. ed 
that 4 We have a total of 16 carrier air groups, lo each of our carriers 
an stil we assign an air group of 75 to 80 aircraft. 
apried In addition, on eac 7 coast we have a slightly larger replacement 
mbs tg | SrOUP which provides for the transitioning of pilots to new types of 
dona aircraft and provides replacement pilots for our ship-based groups. 
» ‘hide Here we show you why we need our modern Forrestal class carriers. 
on ia On the left you see the maximum o— performance on aircraft 
‘ae has increased from 200 knots to over 1,200 knots since 1940. In 
— the center the takeoff and landing speeds of aircraft have increased 
ue from 60 knots to 150 knots since 1940. — ; 
ft and On the right you see the increased size of our carriers, which has 
of this become necessary to handle these faster and heavier aircraft. 
ori This situation is exactly the same as that ashore which has required 
type us to lengthen all of our airfields to handle modern aircraft from 5,000 
‘aah. to over 10,000 feet in recent years. 
Ra hese are some of the other advantages of the Forrestal class as 
compared to the World War II Essez class. Briefly we show a 50-per- 
ocke cent reduction in landing accidents, which Admiral Burke has men- 
a tioned. We show a 50-percent increase in all-weather operations. 
oan W e show a 100-percent increase in aviation fuel endurance. We show 
vias a 200-percent increase in total ammunition capacity. 
ee Now we would like to show you why it takes at least two carriers 
a on station to handle a crisis. ‘This sketch depicts an unopposed cold 
5 war situation, such as Lebanon was. In such a situation we must 
ne contain the critical area denying it to enemy military forces and at 
me the same time support our own forces. 
Pe To do this requires several aircraft airborne around the clock as 
see, shown here on the chart diagrammatically. 
tha To maintain these aircraft combat ready on station requires over 
b, |. 100 sorties, or flights, per 24-hour period. We cannot control the 
the length of a crisis. One Forrestal-class carrier can provide this mini- 
io mum for a given period, but then it must be replenished with aviation 


fuel. 
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Two carriers, however, by one of them replenishing at a time, can 
provide this minimum almost indefinitely and at the same time have 
a margin to spare in the event that opposition develops. 

This is why it takes two carriers for a cold war crisis. This is w hy 
we keep at least two carriers on station in the Mediterranean. 

In the Far East we need a third carrier for three reasons: 

First, a greater air threat directly opposes our 7th Fleet 

Second, as compared to the 6 days it takes from the east coast to 
the Mediterranean it takes over 14 days for a carrier to move from 
the west coast to the Far Eastern Fleet 

Third, the vast area which this 7th Fleet must cover, which includes 
a front of over 3,500 miles from Vladivostok to Indonesia and even 
further into the Indian Ocean. 

To each of our fleets we assign one cruiser for each assigned carrier, 
This provides the heavy cruiser units for our surface striking forces and 
at the same time permits us to disperse integral units of one carrier, 
one cruiser, and destroyers over widely separated locations. 

Our destroyers are the workhorses of the fleet. Their duties are 
indee d numerous. To each fleet we assign 24 destroyers. When air 
attack is the primary threat these destroyers are fanned out to provide 
an air defense envelope at considerable distance from the main body 
of the fleet, but when submarines become the primary threat there 
are three destroyers for the protection of each carrier and each cruiser 
and six destroyers for the protection of each of the replenishment and 
amphibious groups. 

This is a summary of the carriers, cruisers, and destroyers in our 
striking fleets. From this you will see, gentlemen, that about one- 
third of our striking fleet elements are de ployed at all times with our 
6th and 7th Fleets, that a second and third is held in readiness with our 
Ist and 2d Fleets, and as experience has proven about one-third are 
maintained in overhaul and training in order to insure the combat 
readiness of these four fleets. 

Within these numbers of cruisers and destroyers in our striking 
fleets we have today a total of four guided missile ships—three cruisers 
and one destroyer, but in the main our cruisers and destroyers are 
World War II types. 

This chart appears complicated at first glance but if we take it 
one color at a time it is easily explained. It shows why our World 
War II ships, insofar as the air defense capability is concerned, leaves 
much to be desired. Vertically here we show altitude in feet. Hori- 
zontally we show range in miles. 

In red we have shown the Soviet air threat. Today the release 
point for free-falling bombs from 600-knot aircraft is about 10 miles 
from the target. 

Our presently installed radars on our World War II ships have an 
average detection range as shown here in green. 

With this detection range we can expect our fighter interceptors to 
shoot down only a portion of an incoming bomber attack. 

The guns on our World War II ships have an effective range. 

Here we show the improvement we are getting in our new ships in 
air defense. The Soviet threat is still shown in red. With our short- 
range guided missiles we extend our range up to this point, taking in 
easily the bomb-release point of the Soviet bomber; with long-range 
missiles we are able to hit him as far as shown by this line, and with 
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our longer range radars we can intercept incoming bombers by the 
time they reach this point. 

We now turn to another major component of our striking fleets, the 
amphibious assault forces. These assault forces are composed of our 
Fleet Marines and our amphibious shipping. To our unified com- 
manders we have assigned two Marine division air wings in the 
Pacific and one in the Atlantic. 

Equally effective we should have transports for one division air 
wing in each ocean. 

Today we have lift, transport, provided by the amphibious ships 
which we have which are primarily and in the main of World Wer II 
vintage. These ships are in turn divided between the Pacific and 
Atlantic in accordance with the Marine deployment. 

We need faster, modern amphibious assault ships, ships which can 
move our troops to the objective area more rapidly and ships which 
can provide for vertical envelopment tactics as well as over-the-beach 
assault. This is one of those types. 

The landing platform helicopter which not only transports troops 
but transports helicopters for moving troops directly from the ship 
and beyond the beaches by helicopter. 

This is another new basic type usable for both vertical envelopment 
and over-the-beach assaults. This not only carries troops but boats 
and the ability to move heavy equipment such as vehicles, tanks and 
guns, and in addition carries a few helicopters for additional support 
of our troops ashore. 

As compared to the ships we now have in amphibious lift, with 
about 60 percent of that number of modern ships, of the types I have 
shown you, we could provide one-third more lift. 

Qur underway replenishment forces provide the means for our 
fleets to remain at sea for extended periods. ‘The numbers of ships 
required are dependent on two factors: First, the length of the 
pipelines from procurement and storage facilities ashore, and the fleet 
operating areas; second, the usage rates of the fleets which double in 
times of crisis. 

Complete independence of overseas bases would require a large 
number of ships shuttling constantly between the continental United 
States and the Mediterranean and the Far East, but we minimize the 
number which we keep in commission by keeping where feasible shore 
facilities ashore. 

As an example, if we should lose our storage facilities in Guam, 
the Philippines and Japan, more than twice the number of replenish- 
ment ships would be required in the Pacific alone. 

Today we have a total of 64 replenishment ships. Of these only 
the 13 shown here in blue are post World War II construction. 

With modern forces, by virtue of their speed and versatility, we 
can do the same job with 52 ships. 

To round out our fleet support picture we show here the 142 ships 
which serve our fleets but do not necessarily serve with them. They 
include tugs and repair ships; vary in size from tugs to repair ships, 
include tenders of aircraft, submarines and destroyers, icebreakers, 
survey ships, salvage ships, tugs for towing services, and rescue ships. 

_We have shown you the elements of our striking fleets which pro- 
vide our Nation with mobile, versatile power complexes usable through- 
out the entire spectrum of conflict. 
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For a moment we would like to turn to the hard working Navy man 
who mans these fleets. 

We sometimes ask why doesn’ t the Navy solve some of its problems 
by deploying its ships for longer periods. The answer is that men in 
ships wear out. 

This chart gives you an idea of what present fleet deployment 
schedules mean to the Navy man. Our ships are at sea or deployed 
about 63 percent of the time. They are in the U.S. ports only 
about 37 percent of the time. 

If they have an average opportunity for leave and time off after 
working hours the Navy man is away from home about 77 percent 
of the time. This is about the reverse of the average nonmilitary 
man. 

This is one of the reasons we rotate our ships overseas. It is also 
the basis of our problem of retaining competent people in the Navy 
today. 

Here we show you a photograph of a modern Soviet submarine 
taken last year in the North Atlantic by a Navy patrol plane. This 
symbolizes one of the major threats to the free world, the Soviet 
submarine force. 

This threat is not confined to general war. The 450 Russian sub- 
marines could be used against us in a limited war or a limited war at 
sea, a war which would challenge our trade in the support of the Allied 
and U.S. forces overseas 

In the not too distant future, with ballistic missile types, submarines 
may seriously threaten the continental United States. 

These are the elements of our antisubmarine warfare forces. They 
include destroyer types, mine craft, submarines, antisubmarine car- 
riers, aircraft, heavier than air of all types, lighter than air crafts 
such as blimps, and helicopters. 

These units or elements are in balance with respect to each other 
and are in balance with respect to the Navy asa whole. They repre- 
sent the minimum which we feel must be kept in commission if we are 
to be prepared to meet the submarine threat. 

We are constantly working on reconnaissance and on antisubmarine 
warfare, training and de velopment. The next chart shows you how 
they would be employed in the event of actual or imminent submarine 
operation. 

We would employ reconnaissance submarines to provide information 
on the movement of enemy ships and submarines. 

We constantly maintain ships and aircraft on our DEW line exten- 
sion. In addition to their primary task of air early warning they 
also provide submarine surveillance. 

We maintain coastal patrols with our aircraft. 

Off our east coast we keep one HUK group at sea and patrol air- 
craft on station at all times. 

When tensions increase we establish barriers across the transit 
routes of enemy submarines. These are composed of both submarines 
and aircraft. 

We deploy offensive HUK groups in the area of submarine opera- 
tion, we bolster the antisubmarine defenses of our fleets with HUK 
groups, and we stand ready to use minesweepers to protect our harbors 
and to provide escorts for our military convoys. 
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In each of these elements the problem has been and still is the 
detection of submerged submarines. In this chart we will give you 
an idea of the detection capabilities of our present ships and the 
rogress we are making relative thereto. 

On the left we show the depth in the water, this representing the 
surface ship. Horizontally we show the range. 

Today all of our destroyer-type ships have a limited effective 
average detection range on a submerged submarine. 

On our new ships we are installing advance submarine equipment 
which we believe will give us this coverage shown here in blue. This 
should give us coverage which will take care of the future predicted 
effective attack range of the Soviet submarine. 

Lastly, gentlemen, we turn to the Navy’s contribution to our nuclear 
retaliatory posture. 

As you know, the more we can convince an enemy of the invulnera- 
bility of our retaliatory forces the more effective they will be. 

Today the Navy contributes to our national retaliatory posture 
with its carrier attack aircraft and its REGULUS missiles. Time 
and again in war games the Navy ship-based capability has proven 
less vulnerable than that of bases ashore. 

In each of our deployed carriers, we have about —-—— aircraft 
which, in addition to their other missions, is capable of swift and 
effective retaliation. 

In addition, today we have four submarines and four cruisers which 
have a retaliatory capability with the REGULUS I missile. 

Coming along ales development is our fleet ballistic missile or 
POLARIS submarine system. This is a single-purpose system usable 
only to deter or to fight all-out nuclear wars. It combines the ad- 
vantages of the ballistic missile and of the concealment and mobility 
of the submarine. 

With a relatively small number of these submarines our Nation will 
have the ability to retaliate so quickly and so inevitably that an enemy 
will be certain that if he attacks us he will himself risk destruction. 
Our planned shipbuilding goals are aimed at providing this capability. 

On this chart we would like to give you an indication, a numerical 
indication, of the obsolescence of our fleets. 

In blue across the top we show the force levels by fiscal years. 
On the right you see the 864 ships which we will have as of the end of 
this fiscal year and for which we have budgeted in fiscal year 1960. 

This number may vary slightly in the years ahead but we believe 
that at least this number will be required in view of the forseeable 
threat. 

At the bottom in green we have shown the funding of our ship- 

wile ding programs by years, and in red we have shown the cumulative 
tot al which this funding has produced by years. 

As of the end of this fiscal year we will have a total of 195 ships of 
post-World War II construction, about 80 of which are small mine 
craft ships. 

Ships funded but not yet delivered will bring this total to 273 by the 
end of 196: oO. 

Briefly what this means is this: That today 81 percent of our 
active ships are of World War II vintage; that even in 1963, provided 
force levels are maintained at the same level, 69 percent will be of 
World War II vintage. 
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As a result of this analysis, gentlemen, we submit that as a member 
of the defense team, the Navy i is supporting U.S. policy worldwide. 

Presently, its balanced strength is the minimum to meet its current 
responsibilities. 

The foreseeable threat encompasses potential enemies with modern 
weapons, whether this threat involves cold, limited, submarine, or all- 
out war. 

To meet our future responsibilities, the Navy must be provided 
with effective forces and weapons for modern warfare. 

That completes our presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Captain Guest, I want to thank the Navy and 
you for the presentation you have made. In fact, over the years 
I have been privileged to listen to the presentations of the Navy, 
I personally feel this is one of the most descriptive presentations that 
I have been privileged to review. I want to compliment the Navy 
accordingly. It is very splendid. 

Mr. Boyur. Mr. Flood said he couldn’t do better himself. That 
it is one of the best statements he had heard in a long time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We appreciate it. 

Gentlemen, it is now 10 minutes until closing time. Under those 
circumstances we will stand at recess and reconvene at 1:45 this 
afternoon. 

Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 


PROGRAM CHANGE 


At this time, Mr. Reporter, I wish to insert in the record a “Summary 
of Major Progr am Reductions and/or Cancellations for the Depart- 

ment of the Nav y,” and also the “‘Status of Fiscal Year 1959 Congres- 
sional Add-on Funds/Programs.”’ I request the Navy to give us an 
explanation of the two sheets and also a breakdown of the material 
I have here entitled, “Department of the Navy, Navy Requests for 
$500 Million Expenditure Add-ons, Fiscal Year 1960 Budget Esti- 
mates, NOA, Breakdown.” Give us a detailed explanation of that 
category, will you, please? 

Admiral Bearpstey. In the record when it is reviewed? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Yes. Thank you very much. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 
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Status of fiscal year 1959 congressional add-on funds/programs 


Total amount of fund/program add-ons___- _. $678, 243, 000 


POLARIS: 


Add-on B 609, 043, 000 
Applied to fiscal year 1959 program. _- 307, 592, 000 
Applied to civilian pay increase 771, 000 

Amount to be made available in fiscal year 1960 (for the 
construction of boats 7, 8, and 9) 300, 300, 000 

Marine Corps strength: 

Add-on : 45, 200, 000 
Applied to Mideast and Taiwan costs 8, 254, 000 
Applied to civilian pay increase 6, 148, 000 
Held in reserve by BuBud 30, 798, 000 


Acceleration of Regulus IT submarines: 
Add-on: To be applied to fiscal year 1960 shipbuilding pro- 
gram as Offset to repricing increase 11, 000, 000 
Escort construction (DFE): 
Add-on: Made available in fiscal year 1959 to continue con- 
struction _ - : 13, 000, 000 


(The following information was furnished :) 


SUMMARY OF Masor ProGrRAM ReEpucCTIONS AND/OR CANCELLATIONS 


The “Summary of Major Provram Reductions and/or Cancellations for the 
Department of the Navy”’ provides information as to costs, anticipated savings, 
and reasons for cancellations and cutbacks of major weapons programs in fiscal 
vear 1959. It also briefly summarizes major changes in the Shore Establishment 
for fiseal year 1959, indicating costs, anticipated savings, and number of civilian 
employees affected. 


Stratus oF FuNps PRovipEp By CoNGREss IN FiscaL YEAR 1959 FoR Navy 
PROGRAMS, IN ADDITION TO THE AMOUNTS REQUESTED IN THE FiscaLt YEAR 
1959 BupcET SUBMISSION 


The “Status of Fiscal Year 1959 Congressional Add-on TFunds/Programs’’ 
bricfly tabulates the allocation and status of funds authorized by the Congress 
for fiscal year 1959 for increases in Navy programs over and above amounts 
requested in the budget submission for those programs. The following sum- 
mary amplifies that information: 

I. Fleet ballistics missile program (POLARIS), $609,043,000 

(1) Funds released to the program in fiscal year 1959, $307,592,000.—In Decem- 
ber, 1958 the Secretarv of Defense approved the release of $307,592,000 to be 
applied to the POLARIS program in fiscal year 1959. This provided for the con- 
struction of one SSB(N) (Boat No. 6), one submarine tender conversion, missile 
procurement, research and development funding, procurement of long-lead items 
and various support items. 

(2) Funds reprogramed, $771,000.—The relatively small amount of $771,000 
was available for reprograming as the result of changed requirements in the 
hydrographic portion of the POLARIS program. These funds were reprogramed 
to help meet the cost of the civilian pay increase. 

(3) Funds withheld for fiscal year 1960 use, $300,300,000.—The sum of 
$300,300,000 is held in reserve by the Bureau of the Budget, to be released early 
in fiscal year 1960 for the construction of FBM submarines, Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 

II. Acceleration of REGULUS IT submarines, $11,000,000 

(1) The cancellation of the REGULUS II program permitted these funds to 
be applied against the requirement for new obligational authority in fiscal year 
1960 for the appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy’’ specifically, as 
a repricing offset. 
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III. Completion of 2 escorts, $13,000,000 

(1) These funds were available in fiscal year 1959 to continue construction of 
these ships. 

IV. Marine Corps strength of 200,000, $45,200,000 

(1) Lebanon- Taiwan costs, $8,254,000.— The sum of $8,254,000 was apportioned 
by the Bureau of the Budget in ‘Military personnel, Marine Corps’’ to cover the 
cost of Maintaining MarCorps strength at about 190,000 through the Lebanon- 
Taiwan crises. On November 18, 1958, SecDef advised Sec Nav that maintenance 
of that level was no longer considered necessary. 

(2) Cost of civilian pay increase, $6,148,000.—The sum of $2,473,000 was 
apportioned in ‘‘Troops and facilities,’? $2,500,000 in ‘Aircraft and facilities,”’ 
and $1,175,000 in ‘‘Medical care’ to apply against the cost of the civilian pay 
increase. 

(3) Held in reserve for contingencies, $2,402,000.—The amount of $2,402,000 is 
held in reserve by Bureau of the Budget in “Troops and facilities,’ for contin- 
gencies. Department of Defense fiscal year 1959 financial plan provides for use 
of this sum to cover out-of-pocket MarCorps cost for Lebanon-Taiwan. 

(4) Held in reserve for savings, $28,3896,000.—The amount of $28,396,000 is held 
inreserve by Bureau of the Budget for savings in ‘Military personnel, MarCorrs.” 
Current personnel strength plans do not require the use of these funds in this 


account, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy REQUEST FOR A $500 MILLION EXPENDITURE ApD-ON, 
FiscaL YEAR 1960 Bupcrer Estimates (NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 
BREAKDOWN) 


1. The $500 million expenditure add-on submitted to the Secretary of Defense 
at his reauest on October 3, 1958, provided for new obligational authority totaling 
$2,663,168,000. Of this amount, $702,208,000 was approved for inclusion in the 
President’s budget. However, reductions were made in the basic budget sub- 
mission to partially compensate for this so that the net increase in new obligational 
autherity above the basic budget submission amounted to $248,173,000. 

2. The following tabulation indicates the amounts of new obligational authority 
recuested, by major programs, in the add-on, and the portions of those requests 
which are included in the fiscal year 1960 President’s budget. 


Major program (with major items included in add-on i equest) 


{In thousands of dollars] 


NOA 
NOA included in 
requested | President’s 
budget 
1, Items to maintain present capability for limited war (Marine Corps 
equipment, increased level of maintenance and overhaul of ships and | 
aircraft, aircraft procurement, electronic equipment, guided missiles) $846, 100 | $219, 698 
2, Antisubmarine warfare (ships, aircraft, weapons, electronic equipment) __.| 609, 700 213, 300 
3, Reserach and development (air defense, antisubmarine warfare, subma- | 
rine warfare, other programs) be eis : 150, 800 4, 210 
4, POLARIS program (additional submarines, missiles, and supporting | 
_ equipment; advance procurement; research and development; facilities) _| 994, 953 | 255. 000 
5. Pacific missile range (range equipment and support) 61,615 | 10, 000 
ci Re CES Ra i ee a oe J bas _..| 2,663, 168 | 702, 208 
1 ' 





ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Saepparp. Mr. Secretary, Admiral Burke, and General Pate, 
you gentlemen are all aware that there are some differences of opinion 
regarding the adequacy of the defense budget for this year, that is, the 
1960 defense budget. I shall ask each of you to tell this committee 
exactly how you feel about the budget. 
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General Taylor, for example, a few days ago when he was before 
the committee said that he thought the overall defense budget was 
adequate, but that he disagreed with the distribution within the 
budget. We would like to know your respective views, first, as to 
whether or not you consider the overall budget as being adequate and, 
second, as to whether or not you think the budget has been properly 
distributed. 

[ address that question to you, _. Secretary, first; to you second, 
Admiral Burke; and to you third, General. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, I feel the budget is adequate. 

As to the second question, I think everyone in the Defense Depart- 
ment would probably do things a little differently. I think some of 
us are inclined to think some of the things we know more about are 
more important than the other fellow’s about whom we do not know 
quite so much. I think you would find a great many variations of 
how you would divide the total defense dollars in the Department. 
depending on definitions of what you think a limited war would be 
composed of, what the probabilities are of limited war versus general 


war, and various interpretations that you might put on types of 


situations and types of weapons systems which go with these situations, 

I am not trying to avoid the question. I think in balance the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the service Secretaries have tried to be as 
objective and as fair as they can in the division of the resources. 
I doubt if any group could do it better. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume for the coming fiscal year for which this 
budget is being requested, you already have assigned missions, 
fune tionally spes aking. 

Secretary Garrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the response you have given to the general 
question would also take into consideration the adequacy of the 
budget in accordance with the missions assigned? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You have heard the question, Admiral Burke, and 
also the one that I added. 

Admiral Burke. I believe, too, that in the overall budget the 
amount of money is adequate for the defense of the country. I agree 
with Mr. Gates that if I were in charge of allocating the resources 
within that budget I would not have allocated them in quite the same 
way. 

The difficulty in generating a budget by the Department of Defense 
is that you have many complex problems to get the balance between 
the weapons systems that are required for general war and _ those 
which are required for lesser situations. Also there is the problem to 
judge the probability of general war which, in my personal opinion, is 
extremely slight so long as we o ain the capability which we now have 
to destroy Russia. We can destroy her many times over with the 
weapons we now have in cabana There is no way that she can stop 
that. 

There is also the question of the way a budget is derived. In the 
first place, you have to start from something which is within reach. 
It was decided in this particular budget that we would start on about 
the same percentages this year that we had last year; that is, the Navy 
would have about the same percentages we had last year of the overall 
budget. Each service was then permitted to request additional 
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add-ons, things over and above these percentages. This is a fair way 
to start, because otherwise your requests are so extreme that you 
cannot cut down to anything that you can reasonably expect to attain. 

It ended up with our percentage, after everything was all through, 
the same as it was last year—a little bit less but roughly the same. 
That was, of course, a great disappointment to us. In this particular 
budget I think we in ‘the Navy have been unable to explain satis- 
factorily the really urgent need for new ships and new aircraft and 
missiles. The Secretary of Defense has a great appreciation of our 
need for modernization, and it was his original suggestion that we had 
the ships examined by an outside group to determine exactly what 
they thought we were doing wrong and what they felt we could do 
better. Thei ir report was very he ‘Ipful i in our getting modernization. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you say “outside,” whom do you mean by 
“outside’’? 

Admiral Burke. Outside of the services; outside of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. We had a shipbuilder, a ship operator, and a 
scientist. The shipbuilder was Mr. Blewett. Their report is called 
the Blewett report. This group indicated that we could extend the 
life of our ships and modernize them and make them better ships than 
they are now, and thereby increase the effectiveness of our fleet. 

We would like to have had more of this. We are limited now to 
8 destroyers with complete modernization, and to 26 other ships 
with lesser modernization. 

As far as the Navy budget is concerned by itself, we will be able to 
perform our mission during the fiscal year 1960. It is not the fiscal 
year 1960 that I am so much concerned with, although we are very 
tight that year. It is the future, beyond that a little bit, because it 
takes a long time to build ships. If most of our ships be come obsolete 
all at once, as they will do because they were all built in a relatively 
short time period in World War II, we shall be in a very sad state 
along about 1965 and 1966. At that time we may not be able to carry 
out our mission unless something is done in the next few years. 

Mr. Surpparp. General Pate. 

General Patu. I am in full accord with my Secretary and Admiral 
Burke, particularly with his reference to the future. With respect to 
the Marine Corps as provided for in this budget, we can do our mission. 
With respect to how I would have distributed the resources I, like the 
others, would probably have done it differently. 

Mr. Surpparp. Gentlemen, while the existing budget within itself 
takes care of the requirements of the military at the present time to 
accomplish certain end results—at least, that is your testimony— 
would you have me believe that your requirements are not cir- 
cumscribed by a dollar limitation? I ask you that first, Mr. Secretary. 

Secietary Gairs. No, sir; they are not circumscribed by dolar 
limitations. This started, as Admiral Burke said, sometime in July 
or August with a general understanding of how we would proceed. 
There was no ce jling put on. There was a general opinion of approxi- 
mately what the F ederal budget would be. The leeway we were given 
in being able to stake out a claim for $500 million additional expendi- 
tures, which generated considerably more obligating authority, was 
certainly proof that there was no ceiling or limitation put on. 

Mr. Suerranp. Pardon me just a moment at that point in order 
to clear up my own thinking. 
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Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SHepearp. When you change your position in expenditures 
from the appropriate ‘d dollar in hand, if I may use that termino! logy, 
and then ask for contrac tus al authority, you are literally substituting 
one for the other, other than the fact that one is advanced in its pay- 
ment requirements and the other is immedi: ate; is that not true? 

Secretary Gares. [ think so, Mr. Chairman. If I understand your 
question, I thirs< itis. If wish you would restate it for me. 

(Off the record.) 

Secretary Gates. We always operate on a full-funding basis. 

Mr. Suepraro. I know that. That does not change the question 
with respect to the expenditure dollar. I am trying to ascertain this 
from vou gentlemen: You have a total potential of your direct appro- 
priations that vou have in hand whie h terminates by the bill being 
signed by the President, and the potentiality involved in your con- 
tractual authority which later on you must have funds to pay for. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is that hiatus of procedure; is there not? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, Mr. Chairman. That is recog- 
nized by the Congress. That permits us to do orderly business on a 
12-month basis, so to speak. 

Off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. I repeat the same question to vou, Admiral Burke, 
that I just asked the Secretary, relative to the dollar limitation in 
the budget estimate 

Admiral Burke. I agree with the Secretary's answer on that. 

General Pats. I agree. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 

If there were any changes in the allocation of funds on what I am 
going to term as line item expenditures, if there were any changes in 
your mind, what changes would you have made, if the authority was 
vested in you exclusively for the requirements of the Navy as you 
projected those requirements to be? 

Secretary Gates. I think these were expressed in the submission 
we made to the Secretary of Defense under the provision which per- 
mitted us to work backward, vou might say, from $500 million of 
expenditure. This $500 million of expenditures generated on our case 
about 5 times as much program, because we chose to put that ex- 
penditure leeway into long leadtime items in procurement as opposed 
to operati on and maintenance and personnel which spend out imme- 
diately. This in effect means that vou can generate a great deal more 
program, which of course you ultimately pay for, but you do not pay 
for it except over a period of 3 or 4 vears. Maybe the first vear you 
pay only 20 percent of it out. So from the expenditure point of view, 
our essential procurement requests totaled $2.6 billion with $500 
million of expenditure, as is shown by one of those papers which you 
mde part of the record, I think. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is correct. 

Secretary Gates. In this program we were really dealing with two 
budgets, but they were finally reviewed as one. We took our basi¢ 
budget and tried to put the essential things in which we thought we 
had to have, and then we put the other items in the add-on budget 
for consideration by the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs sof 
Staff. The combined total of these two budgets, which were later 
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combined and reviewed as one, really constituted a very good esti- 
mate of Navy requirements unilaterally presented. 

Mr. Suepparp. At this time, Mr. Secreterv, I want you to supply 
for the record—I do not want you to furnish 1t at the moment—supply 
for the record when the transcript comes down to you for that pur- 
pose, first, the accumulative estimate that came in trom your field. 

Secretary Gates. I can supply it now, if you want it; $17 billion, 
approximately. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What was the next step in the review? 

Secretary Gares. The next step of review was intensive review, as 
always, but more intensive this year because Admiral Burke called in 

the Vice Chief of Staff and all the Deputy Chiefs of Staff in his organi- 
zation within the Department of the Navy. The first review was 
under his leadership within the offices of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and the Commandant of the Marine Corps did the same thing 
and sat in on those meetings. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then from the figure of $17 billion-plus, what took 
place at that level? What reductions occurred? 

Secretary Gates. The figure actually was $17.9 billion. The figure 
we submitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense was $13.9 
billion. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you came out in the finalization with what? 

Secretary Gates. $11.46 billion. 


BALANCED NAVY PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Burke, in your statement you say that 
any change in the budget as presented to this committee would have 
a serious effect on the well-considered programs which are now bal- 
anced both with respect to each other and with respect to the forces 
which, as you say, we are planning to maintain. It is assumed that 
you are talking about the Navy budget only. Is that a reasonable 
assumption? 

Admiral Burks. That is correct; yes, sir 
budget. 

Mr. Sappparp. Mr. Secretary, you said in your statement, and I 
quote from page 3 of the statement, the following: 


just our own Navy 


’ 


To stay in tune with the new while maintaining immediate readiness is difficult 
and will continve to be expensive. 

So the question of balance among programs, and even within programs, has 
been a decisive factor in the Navy budget. 

Mr. Secretary, do you feel that the Navy programs as expressed in 
the 1960 budget are fully in balance? Do you feel, for example, that 
the POLARIS submarine program is being pushed fast enough? Do 
you feel that we are doing all we should for antisubmarine warfare? 

That is a combination of questions wrapped up in one. 

Secretary Garres. Mr. Chairman, I think the budgets are in as good 
balance as we know how to make them. I am not sure that anyone 
would ever be satisfied that the balance was perfect, but I do not think 
we would know how to do it any better. We certainly have concen- 
trated on it to the best of our ability. 

Getting to the latter part of your question, the POLARIS system 
together “with the other deterrent strategic systems are subject to 
reviews by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Sec retary of Defense, the 
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National Security Council, and other people who have judgments on 
the proper balance of these different systems. We have told the 
Secretary of Defense and the higher authorities what we believe we 
can do with the POLARIS system from the technical point of view, 
This gets to the question of their making the balance of choice rather 
than ourselves. 

In connection with antisubmarine warfare 

Mr. Suerparp. Before you leave the POLARIS, I wish you would 
advise on this if you are in position to do so. If not, you may supply 
the answer for the record. Our industrial capacity at present 1 
capable of producing the POLARIS more rapidly than it is presently 
being produced. Is that a correct or incorrect assumption on my part? 

Secretary Gates. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now you may pick up the antisubmarine part of 
the question, please. 

Secretary Gates. On the antisubmarine part of the question, if we 
had additional funds we would put first priority on further research 
and development. That seems to be our most important area of 
antisubmarine warfare. It already has first priority in our research 
and development program. We probably would put second priovity 
on ships in being. We probably would put third priority on training. 

On the other hand, we are putting the highest Navy priority on 
these three things already. So I feel, again, that the antisubmarine 
responsibility we have is in balance with the other things we must do. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Secretary, you indicate in your statement that 
you are pleased with the new arrangement in Navy appropriations 
consolidating the numerous operation ‘and maintenance appropriations 
into a single appropriation. I can understand your feeling for this 
change since it gives you considerable more flexibility in administering 
your operating funds. 

However, I would like your frank opinion as to whether or not you 
have any reservations regarding the structure or the probable reason 
for the structure or arrangement of appropriations as presented to 
this committee in the 1960 budget request. 

Secretary Gates. I think some of my people, Mr. Sheppard, have 
reservations. I have tried my best to understand it, and I do not 
have any reservations. I feel that this pattern has been proven in the 
Army and the Air Force to be a satisfactory way of running the 
operation and maintenance account. It has been recomme inded to 
you before in this committee, I believe. I think Mr. McNeil has 
recommended it for a number of years to us. 

One of the things it will require will be the courage to make decisions 
among bureaus within our own m: unagement and the courage to remove 
funds from the O. and M. account where the *y are vitally nee ded. 
These are almost all annual appropriations. | believe this appropria- 
tion pays out 90 percent and thus is almost all annual appropriations. 
I feel that it is a better way of running the business because it will put 
more responsibility on the manage ment. I think that is good. 

Mr. Suepparp. While we are on the subject of O. and M., I have 
always had a kind of pet phobia, if I may use that term, relative.to 
drawing some rather sharp lines in those two categories, maintenance 
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and operation. In reviewing the many physical plants of the Navy 
that 1 have been privileged to review in the past, and some in the 
recent past, it is my inclination to feel that the maintenance money is 
extremely pliable and quite frequently, because of its category, it is 
used over in the operation category as against the actual maintenance 
requirement. Would you gentlemen agree with my concept in that 
observation, or would you have reservations about it? 

Secretary Gates. They both say they can pick it up. I can 
answer it, too. You go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Burke. I feel strongly about that, sir, because that is 
just what we are doing. Right now our BRAVO funds in aviation, 
for example, are very low. That is the operating funds for aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparp. It has to do with your dollar limitation in that 
field or it would not be that low; is that not true? 

Admiral Burxn. Yes, sir. What we have to do is to pull mainte- 
nance money over to keep operations going. We had to do it because 
of the Taiwan business. The number of hours flown and the number 
of miles steamed have increased terrifically. What it amounts to is 
that our maintenance and overhaul goes down in order to keep our 
operations anywhere near the level that they have to be in order to 
keep trained. We have cut our operations now to just as low a level 
as we possibly can to try to stay within our budget for this year. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is just a plain, flat-footed operational question, 
gentlemen. You were called upon, of course, to perform certain func- 
tions which, may I say, under your previous budget presentations 
were not contemplated. Obviously, you had to function; there is no 
question about that. Obviously, as a result of having to function, 
you had to find some money from sources to function with. I am 
not in any manner attempting to be critical about that procedure, as 
it was indicated by the necessity. 

However, I do feel that if we are to continue to do the job of main- 
tenance as maintenance applies across the board, we might well have 
been in a better financial position, not only immediately but in the 
future, had we come up with a supplemental to take care of that 
requirement. 

Secretary Gatrs. Mr. Chairman, a supplemental is now being dis- 
cussed and I am sure it will come before the Congress for part of this 
problem, because in the matter of personnel money we did not go 
down in personnel according to our plans. This amount of dollars is 
in the case of the Navy $37 million, approximately. This 1959 sup- 
plemental request is now being discussed with the Bureau of the 
Budget by the Department of Defense, which will partially take care 
of and perhaps solely take care of the costs that we had in connection 
with Quemoy and Lebanon. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it were taken care of—— 

Secretary Gatrs. Not as yet. 

Mr. Suepparp. But if it were taken care of, I assume from that 
that funds would be released to pick up the slack in the maintenance 
requirement which has been created by the necessity of using these 
funds for operations. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, we are familiar with the com- 
ments of the committee last year about moving funds out of the 
maintenance area. Insofar as we can determine, down to this point 
in the year, no money has been moved out of the maintenance of the 
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Shore Establishment into other areas by any of our operating bureaus, 
I am confining myself to the Shore Establishment right now—mainte- 
nance of buildings, yards, and things like that. 

This does not mean that perhaps later in the year something like 
that might not have to be done, but it has not been done to this date, 

This may sound contrary to what Admiral Burke said, but it really 
is not, sir, for this reason: We kept our military personnel on longer 
because of Lebanon and the Far East. We operated our ships at a 
higher tempo. We operated our aircraft at a higher tempo. That 
took fuel, which is an immediate obligation and expenditure. We 
had, in fact, to borrow from either the third or fourth quarter of the 
year or to borrow from other parts of the appropriation, such as the 
procurement of other supplies. The operation and maintenance ap- 
propriations are made up of the day-to-day personnel costs, consum- 
able supplies, and also some procurement for the next year’s opera- 
tions. 

So when we fly more, we have the choice of reducing civilians in the 
Shore Establishment, reducing maintenance, which is the thing you 
are talking about, or cutting back on procurement for the future. — If 
we elect the latter, we go ahead and maintain our buildings at the 
planned rate this year but get hurt 12 to 18 months later when our 
logistic support runs out, and we come to a grinding halt at that time. 
It is always a temptation to put off procurement. That is the first 
thing one looks to. Then we hurt ourselves in the future. 

The supplemental appropriation request, if it is approved—and I 
believe you will see it here very shortly—to a certain extent will take 

vare of the more immediate cost of Lebanon and the Far East. It may 
not take care of all the costs, but it is a reasonable bill to pay. We may 
be forced later in the year to look into this question of the balance be- 
tween maintenance and operations. Certainly if it is late in the year 
when you consider the supplemental—if you do not get it for another 
couple of months— it will be so late in the year that we will be caught 
in a bicht as to what to do. 

As Admiral Burke has pointed out, we are tapering off in operations 
and we have to taper off in operations because of this situation. — Inso- 
far as taking the money out of the maintenance of the Shore Establish- 
ment, we have not done that yet. We have made some shifts between 
programs, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What we are trying to determine here, gentlemen, 
is the handling of funds. The only way we can determine it is to 
inquire into the operations of the respective armed services which 
appear before us. I thinx it was clearly indicated that the situation 
which created your expenditure was an eme rgency situation, an unde- 
terminable factor. It happened right in your face and you had to do 
something about it. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. This committee, I am sure, has no reluctance about 
the money which was expended. We think it was expended for a good 
purpose and you did a wonderful job, to be frank with you. We find 
in the final analysis it is having retrogression in sources of expenditure 
we thought we were providing for. 

If this was an emergency, we—at least your chairman at the 
moment—are curious to know why it was not declared an emergency 
and emergency funds applied instead of doing what was done, finan- 
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cially speaking, and then reaching this line of diminishing return in 
the maintenance category. That is a question which is very disturb- 
ing at the moment. Maybe you have some explanation for that. 

“ecretary Garters. There was no money interference in what we 
did i in Lebanon and the Far East. 

Mr. Sv epparpD. There was no money disturbance because you pro- 
vided the money from sources within your own category. 

Secretary Gares. That is right. This happened to the other serv- 
ices, also, for what vart they played in it. 

Mr. S:epparp. Proportionally speaking. 

Secretary Garus. That is right. I am quite confident that the 
Department of Defense will have a supplemental to pay for these 
costs before you shortly. It is being discussed right now. 

Mr. Svepparp. I grant that to get a supplemental is one avenue 
of approach, but I cannot divorcee from my mind that we had estab- 
lished an emerg ney fund for emergency expenditure purposes. That 
is the thing I am inquiring into. 

Secretary Gatss. I am under the impression, Mr. Chai.man, that 
the only discretion the Secretary of Defense has on emergency funds 
is for research and development. 

Mr. Suepparp. It was my impression that it is not limited to that 
degree exclusively. I thought that it was permissive legislation and 
not mandatory. 

Seeretary Garss. The act is being interpreted as being so limited, 
unless I am mistaken. The emergency fund is for $300 million, if I 
recall correctly, for research and development. 

Mr. Suepparp. And exclusively applied in that field? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If the law so states, of course that is the condition 
which prevails. 

[ personally am very much adverse to having maintenance moneys 
used for purposes other than maintenance, because of the diminish- 
ing return concept that we are presently living with. It is there and 
I think it is prevalent. I think we all identify it as such. To me it 
isa matter of just good budgeting. If you have to do a thing, you 
have to do it. You have to maintain your ships if you are to keep 
them operational. We must maintain warehouses and various and 
sundry other attributes which contribute to the total. Those who 
invest in business consider that as far as their own operations are con- 
cerned, they must maintain the buildings, mechanical devices, and 
so forth, which contribute. If you do not, you pay for it through the 
nose later on. 

Secretary Gates. That is certainly sound. 


MUTUAL DETERRENCE 


Mr. Suepparp. If I am wrong in my conclusion, you gentlemen 
tell me so. 

Admiral Burke, in your statement you say, and I quote: 

Under conditions of nuclear parity, Russia and the United States have reached 
a state of mutual intimid ition. 

Do you say that this is true today, or are you applying this to some 
date in the near future? 
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Admiral Burxw. Either it is true now or it will be true in the very 
near future. Russia, I think, has the capability of inflicting consider. 
able damage on this country, and that capability will increase some: 
what. The intimidation is in our own mind, not exactly dependent 
upon what Russia has but upon what we think she might do. We are 
the ones who do the intimidating of ourselves based upon what we 
think Russia may do to us. 

Mr. FiLoop. Will the gentleman yield? 

I know you said precisely what you think, and you said it well, 
but the situation we are groping for is: If and when the state of mind 
in the Soviet is that they have decided we are in the condition of two 
things—inevitable and imminent war—if tomorrow morning at 9 
o’clock the Russian says we are in the status of (1) inevitable and (2) 
imminent war, then what do you do? 

Admiral Burke. If Russia ever does that and she knows 

Mr. FLoop. What do you do? Never mind that. 

Admiral Burke. What we do will be dependent upon what Russia 
does. 

Mr. Fioop. Exactly. 

Admiral Burke. If she were to do that, she would do so with the 
full knowledge that she would be destroyed if she ever started a war, 
So she would not do that, because I do not think her plans or her 
past actions indicate that she is intending to start a general war. 

Mr. FLoop. If the gentleman will yield further, I mean this: If and 
when, tonight or tomorrow, the Soviet mind decides that we are in a 
status of inevitable and imminent, in the conjunctive, war, what will 
he do? 

Admiral Burke. What will he do? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. In the first place, sir, I think your assumption is 
wrong. I do not think it will ever arrive at that point. In the second 
place- 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you don’t, but suppose the Soviet mind 
decides that the following facts at Berlin tomorrow at noon have 
created a condition that he decrees in his mind to be inevitable and 
imminent. 

Admiral Burks. He would commit suicide right then. 

Mr. Fioop. That may be. 

Admiral Burke. That is the basis upon which he must make that 
decision, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is my premise. 

Admiral Burks. But he destroys himself if he does that. 

Mr. FLoop. That begs the question. 

Admiral Burks. No, sir. I think there is always a possibility of 
general war. I think that possibility is becoming more and more 
remote, because both countries realize that we can suffer severe 
damage now and we can destroy Russia now. That will continue, 
I believe. 

Mr. Foon. I hope the General Staff keeps in mind my conjunctive 
phrase. It would be one of great value for your discussions. If you 
have never used it, may I urge it. Inevitable and imminent. It 1s 
not mine. 

Admiral Burks. Like all phrases, sir, it is frightening. 

Mr. Fioop. Another good man used it, too—Disraeli. 
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Mr. ANDREws. Will the Chairman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. SuepparpD. Yes, I would, but I would like to finish my direct 
interrogation. 

Mr. AnprEews. Admiral, I keep thinking about what the chairman 
of our full committee, Mr. Cannon, said on the floor of the House. 
several years ago when I think about the capability that I hope we 
have today and I fear Russia has today, namely, each has the capa- 
bility of destroying the other. Mr. Cannon said that years ago two 
men started to have a duel here in Washington. One was an expert 
with a pistol. The other one had never fired a gun. The challenged 
man had the right to select the circumstances under which the duel 
would be fought and the weapons to be used. He chose sawed-off 
shotguns to be used at a distance of two feet, and the duel was 
canceled. 

Is that not about the position we are in today? 

Admiral Burks. Yes, sir, as far as general war is concerned. 

Mr. ANprrEws. And the possibility is there will be no duel. 

Admiral Burke. Unless- 

Mr. ANprEews. At a distance of 2 feet with sawed-off shotguns. 

Admiral Burke. I think that is true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, I would like now, with your permission, 
to continue until I have completed with the witness, 





SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Admiral Burke, you say that you have a 2-year shipbuilding pro- 
gram under which it is the plan to ask for a carrier every other year, 
and that on alternate years you will ask for a larger number of 
smaller ships. How will this work out, since the carrier requires the 
support of a sizable task force? Will it be your plan to ask for the 
carrier one year and the supporting ships the following year, or just 
what is your thinking in that field? ad 

Admiral Burkr. We have now either on order, in the fleet or the 
Congress has appropriated for, seven new carriers—six Forrestals and 
the Enterprise—and we have three Midways. That is 10 carriers 
which are capable of handling present-day high-performance aircraft. 

We need a total now of about 14 carriers. However, when these 
new carriers are all completed, it may be possible at that time to get 
along with 12 new carriers by using 2 of the Essex type carriers as 
training carriers. We might be able to operate with this lesser number 
because of the greater flexibility and greater carrying capacity and 
greater effectiveness of the new carriers. That therefore means about 
two more new carriers, one this year and one 2 years from now. 

In the odd years, where we are not asking for carriers, we would 
ask for more antisubmarine warfare ships, submarines, and PO- 
LARIS submarines. 

For example, we examined many projected shipbuilding programs 
before we decided on one, and we finally decided on one depending 
on the moneys available for shipbuilding. In this planned program 
we have considerable increase in antisubmarine warfare ships and 
POLARIS submarines in the odd years. 

You do not have to have new destroyers for a new carrier. The 
old destroyers can do as well with the new carrier 9s they can with 
an old carrier. These ships are not tied one to the other. 
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It is true that an old destroyer is not nearly as good as a new one, 
Its antisubmarine and other capabilities are much less than a new 
one. What we would try to do, therefore, is to examine each year 
the whole shipbuilding program as to new ships we have now, future 
requirements—and they change from year to year based upon ad- 
vances in technology—what the enemy does, and other factors, and 
then get the best balance each year. 

We would not try to get a carrier each year because of our urgent 
need for numbers of ships. 

Secretary Gates. May I emphasize a point? 

Mr. SHepparpb. Yes. 

Secretary Gares. If anything happened to disturb this 2-vear cycle 
which we started some time ago if would upset the whole balance of 
the shipbuilding program. I understand everyone is not as enthu- 
siastic about the carrier as we are. I hope they will all be by the time 
we are through testifying, but if perchance the carrier did not go 
through this year we would have to use other ships to provide an 
orderly flow of the program. In other words, this is worked out ona 
cycle. Frankly, it is getting difficult to budget on an annual basis 
with the leadtimes on these we: apons systems. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have indicated your concern about the number 
of ships which you will need to be replaced in the next few years. 
What do you estimate will be a reasonable annual requirement for 
replacement of your ships about which you have expressed your 
concern? 

Admiral Burke. In numbers of ships? 

Mr. Suepparp. And approximate amounts of money if you care to 
give us an estimate in that field. 

Admiral Burke. 864 ships with an average ship life of 20 years 
means that you have to have about 43 ships per year to keep that level. 
By modernization, by various devices you can perhaps extend that 
life a few years. For the first 3 or 4 vears after World War II we 
didn’t build any ships because they were all new. Then we started 
building a few. 

The average now is about 20 new ships per year. Twenty ships 

er year times 20 years’ life is a fleet of about 400 ships. That is not 
big enough. That will not cover the oceans that we have to cover, or 
meet our commitments. We cannot do it with 400 ships. We have to 
have something in the neighborhood of 864 with the types of ships we 
have. If we could cut down ships and meet our commitments we 
would do it to get more money for procurement, but we cannot do it 
and still meet our commitments. 

Therefore what we would like to have reasonably is about 35 
ships per year, and that means about $2 billion worth of ship- 
building a year. That is a lot of money, I know, but we have a lot 
of duties. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is a lot of money but it depends on what that 
money is being expended for concerning the security of our Nation 
and considering the conditions with which we are being confronted 
internationally speaking. 

It goes right back to the basics, cause and effect. If you have 4 
cause created and you have to controvert it you have to have some- 
thing effective to accomplish the end result, whether it be militarily 
or otherwise. 
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There is no question in the world but what you are confronted 
with some people adverse to additional flattops. 

The question I have been confronted with has been this: What 
is the matter with the Navy? They are coming up here now and 
asking for a conventional flattop when in reality we are going into 
nuclear warfare. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


NEED FOR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Suepparp. I am very seriously concerned with this situation 
because of factors involved not only with the Navy but with the Air 
Force and the Army in their requirements. It is not because of any 
personal desire to aggrandize or perpetuate certain situations within 
the Navy that I raise this question. 

I watched very carefully this morning the slides you showed. That 
to me was a composition of your requirements and the necessity 
therefor. Your presentation was well made. 

I would like to have you thoroughly explain on the record why it is 
that you are back here again for an additional flattop over and above 
what you presently said about it and what advantage the conventional 
flattop has over the nuclear flattop. 

[am doing that so we can answer questions to those who are doubt- 
ing Thomases in that field. 

Admiral Burke. I have a statement I would like to insert in the 
record, too, but I would like to orally explain as much of this fix we 
are in as I can. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


CARRIER STATEMENT 


I would like to discuss with you our request for an aircraft carrier in the 1960 
budget. 

Since our Navy is not tailored to a single weapon or a single rigid strategy, it 
is necessary to understand the real meaning of seapower before one can fully 
appreciate the need for a single element. With this fact in mind, I would like 
first to review for you briefly the relationship of seapower to our national strategy. 

The U.S. Navy exists for two primary reasons. First, the Navy’s task in 
cold war is to support the foreign policy of the United States in widely separated 
areas of the world. Second, the Navy’s task in hot war is to control and use the 
seas for U.S. purposes and deny their use to the enemy. In this role the Navy 
must control] the sea approaches to the Western Hemisphere; supply and support 
the overseas operations of ground and air forces; maintain communications with 
friendly and Allied Nations around the world; and maintain communications 
with U.S. overseas sources of raw materials. 

A modern, well-equipped Navy has the unique characteristic of enabling the 
United States to project its national power, including ground and air and missile 
elements, into any strategically important area of the world. 

In addition to the above offensive mission the Navy has the responsibility of 
protecting the continental United States from attack by way of the sea. The 
threat of attack from missile-firing submarines operating off our coastlines greatly 
increases the antisubmarine task of the Navy. 

Units of our fleet are part of the sovereign territory of the United States regard- 
less of where they are operating. Naval forces operate in international waters on 
the high seas. They are not dependent upon overseas bases. No international 
agreements—or commitments—are required for their operations. We go where 
the United States wants us to go when we want to go. Thus naval power, always 
under the control of the United States, represents an economy of investment in 
national security which cannot be matched by anv other form of military power. 
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The U.S. Navy has served our country so well and for so long that control of 
the seas is simply taken for granted—with little thought and little understanding 
as to how the sea is controlled or what this control really means. 

The United States emerged from World War II as the greatest power of the free 
world. We have accepted responsibility for leadership of the free world. To 
understand the meaning of our power and influence one has only to examine a 
globe and note the location of our friends and allies. Unlike the Communist 
countries, who are now confined to the Eurasian continent, the United States is 
bound to her many friends and allies by the common bond of the seas. Every 
important international decision we have made since the end of World War II is 
based on the fact that we can and will maintain control of the seas. The majority 
of the maritime nations have signed mutual defense pacts with the United States 
despite the fact that many of these nations are situated in positions continuously 
exposed to Soviet attack. Like our own citizens these nations have also staked 
their future on the ability and intention of the United States to dominate worldwide 
sea communications. So it should be clear to everyone that our national policy 
and all of our international commitments are based on maintaining control of the 
sea. Seapower and world power are synonymous. 

Our seapower is contained in ships and aircraft of many types manned by 
personnel of many skills—all organized into balanced task forces tailored for the 
job at hand. The ships of our naval task forces are mutually supporting. The 
interdependence of the carrier, the cruiser, the destroyer, the amphibious ship, 
and the submarine demands that we maintain a balance as to types of ships. No 
one type can stand alone. This need for balance is the controlling factor in our 
tactical concepts—and it is the controlling factor in our shipbuilding program. 
It is poor use of our national resources to overbuild one type of ship at the expense 
of all others. 

Our Congress is charged by the Constitution to provide and maintain a Navy. 
Before we can determine the kind and number of specific weapons which best 
meet our country’s needs we must closely evaluate the future utility of these 
weapons. 

If one examines our military forces in being today he will see that for several 
years the preponderance of our military effort has gone into developing and 
maintaining the capability to conduct a large-scale nuclear exchange or general 
war. There has been no general war, and general war is becoming less and less 
likely. But since World War II there have been many small wars and limited 
situations—nearly all involving naval forces. We expect this pattern to continue. 
The Communists will continue to stir up unrest, probe weakness, and test our 
will and capability to take immediate counteraction. So far, the Soviet expansion 
has been confined to the land. If we neglect our seapower, this pattern will 
radically change. The uncommitted nations—the source of vital raw materials 
in southeast Asia and Africa—can only be reached by sea. The Soviets recognize 
the great source of national strength inherent in seapower. Already they are 
expanding their Navy and merchant marine and making worldwide studies of the 
ocean. 

The sea flows to most of the uncommitted nations, and it is free to all. Trade 
and influence, superior knowledge of the local seas and base rights will follow the 
flag flown from the mastheads of the Soviet Navy. Channels will be opened for 
penetration and subversion and the new and uncommitted countries will experi- 
ence all the well-known insidious communistic pressures. In time, the militarily 
and economically interdependent free world may learn to fear a subtle new Soviet 
power, the power to strangle and extort by blockade. 

The Soviet threat to our full use of the sea can only be met with deployed, 
modern, and combat-ready naval forces. The Navy’s major weapon for this 
purpose is and will continue to be, the attack carrier striking force. Carrier forces, 
preceding and supporting our amphibious ships loaded with Marines, comprise in 
one combat-ready package the weapons required to fight on the land, on the sea, 
and in the air. The carrier, with its full spectrum of attack weapons, conventional 
and nuclear, and with its logistic support contains the only U.S. airpower which 
can be brought to bear quickly and effectively in many regions of the world. 
Piloted aircraft rather than intercontinental missiles are required for the tactical 
mission. Only trained pilots, on the spot, can make the prompt decisions neces- 
sary to identify and attack with precision the great variety of fixed and moving 
targets, which must be dealt with in any limited war. 

There is nothing in the foreseeable future which indicates that missiles or any 
other new type of weapon will replace manned aircraft in limited wars. 
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Long-range aircraft and long-range missiles can reach the target. But the 
use of high yield megaton weapons or weapons lacking pinpoint accuracy against 
small, dispersed targets in close contact with the very people and forces we are 
trying to support would be out of the question. 

Land-based tactical aircraft have a precise attack capability. But in many 
places in the world the lack of suitable staging bases and airfields in the combat 
area, together with timely logistic support, would preclude their early use. Time 
is critical and small actions must be controlled quickly if limited wars are to be 
kept limited. Thus the carrier will continue to be the backbone of our naval 
forces which have proved so useful in limited wars. 

To be effective our carriers must be kept modern and we must have a sufficient 
number to permit continuous deployment overseas. To fulfill these require- 
ments of quality and quantity we have included an attack carrier in our 1960 
budget. 

Let use examine these two points in detail. First, the need for a modern 
carrier. 

The development of our annual shipbuilding program is one of the most diffi- 
cult and complex tasks the Navy faces. <A ship is not a short-term investment. 
When we buy a ship we are fixing, to some degree, the character of the Navy for 
the next 20 years. I have already emphasized the interdependence of naval 
ships and the need for maintaining balanced forces. When we buy a carrier we 
cannot afford to buy many other ships the same year. Therefore we have estab- 
lished our shipbuilding program on a 2-year basis. In fiscal 1959 we omitted the 
earrier and built mostly ASW ships. This year we need to build a carrier even 
though it means a reduction in the number of other ships we can build. 

Why do we need a carrier? Why not continue the use of the old ones? 

In the first place, 81 percent of our ships were built during World War IT. 
They are aging fast and simply wearing out. The carrier is no exception. When 
World War II ended, the tempo of operations of the individual carriers could not 
be reduced. Military commitments in two oceans have demanded continuous 
operations and very little time for routine maintenance by ships crews. In addi- 
tion, the Essex-class carriers have been forced to steam often at very high speed 
in order to compensate for the limited capacity of the old catapults and arresting 
gear to handle the fast and heavy jet aircraft in light winds. This continuous 
operation at full throttle and maximum catapult pressure has put a severe strain 
on the entire engineering plant. 

We have attempted to remove some of these limitations by an aggressive con- 
version program designed to increase the operating capabilities with respect to 
jet aircraft. But we have gone as far as we can go in this direction. We can’t 
make them larger or stronger. Neither can we replace all of the wiring, the 
pumps, the motors, and engines. Consequently the demand placed on old equip- 
ment for continuous operation at maximum output naturally results in break- 
downs affecting combat readiness and safety in our old attack carriers. 

Their electric leads are causing trouble. Their machinery is breaking down 
more and more frequently and requires more repair. Their flight decks are 
weakened by the terrific beatings given to them by the heavy, fast, jet aircraft 
for which they are not designed. 

Today there are nine converted Essex carriers on active duty as attack carriers. 
The carrier we have requested in 1960 budget would join the fleet in 1964. By 
that time our World War II carriers will be 20 years old. This is old for any ship, 
man-of-war or merchantman. 

There is another reason why we need a modern earrier. I have said that the 
carrier is an ideal weapon for limited war; but, contrary to opinions held by many, 
limited wars do not mean that the techniques used in these wars are limited. 
The Communists have clearly demonstrated their intention to keep their satellites 
and the Chinese Communists supplied with the most modern and high-performance 
weapons. For this reason, we cannot use World War II carriers or small carriers, 
as attack carriers. Attack carriers must be able to operate the high-performance 
aircraft, both fighters and attack aircraft, necessary to match the enemy threat. 
This means large carriers with heavy launching equipment, i.e., steam or internal 
combustion catapults. It means heavy arresting gear with the big arresting 
engines which are required to stop our present-day heavy, fast, jet aircraft without 
damage. The carrier must carry the extra jet fuel required these days, and must 
have the space necessary for overhaul and maintenance of aircraft, engines, 
missiles, and electronic equipment, all of which require much added space and 
Special equipment. A large carrier provides this space and as a big bonus it can 
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operate in all kinds of sea and weather conditions without the limitations imposed 
on smaller ships such as the 15-year-old Essex. <A big carrier can thus exploit the 
full all-weather capability of our aircraft. 

There is another critical element concerning the size of a carrier. It is the 
length of the landing runway. The Esser has a landing runway length of 518 
feet. The Forrestal’s runway length is about 720 feet. 

There are many reasons why this 200 feet additional landing runway is impor- 
tant. Aircraft can approach at a shallower glide angle. They can make softer 
landings and reduce the wear and tear on aircraft. More margin is provided for 
pilot error and deck movement. There is more distance in which to absorb the 
kinetic energy of our new, heavy, fast-landing aircraft. 

All of these reasons can be illustrated with one comparison. In the Essex type 
our experience shows 44 major landing accidents per 10,000 landings. For the 
Forrestal type the accident rate is 21 accidents per 10,000 landings or about half, 

Like its land-based teammate which has required a considerable increase in 
runway length, the high-performance carrier-based jet aircraft requires more land- 
ing space in which to operate safely. 

In summary the big carriers are safer, they are more efficient, they are more 
economical when measured in terms of combat capability. For example, com- 
pared to the Esser, the Forrestal will provide 50 percent more offensive aircraft, 
75 percent more aviation fuel, and 300 percent more ordnance capacity. 

Through exploitation of all technical advances and shipbuilding skills we can 
insure that in a new ship, our fighting men will have the most modern, the most 
reliable, and the safest equipment available today. This ship will be far superior 
to that of our old carriers. In this worldwide conflict in which we are engaged 
there can be no second best. 

Let us now turn to the second question: How many modern attack carriers 
does our country need? We now have 14 attack carriers in operation. This 
includes three modern Forrestal class carriers, two modernized Midway class and 
nine partially modernized but obsolescent Hsser class carriers. Three Forrestal 
and one nuclear carrier (Enterprise) are under construction. The Essex class 
carriers can’t be used as attack carriers much after 1966. They must be replaced 
if we are to meet our Overseas commitments. In order to react quickly our carrier 
forces must be continuously deployed overseas in areas of likely conflict. Normally 
two carriers in the Mediterranean and two to four carriers are maintained in the 
western Pacific. We are doing this with 14 carriers, just barely. 

There are many factors which go into determining the minimum number of 
earriers which will do the job. First, is the requirement for overseas deployments, 
In order for our ships to be ready at all times they are relieved on station. No 
ship is allowed to depart its operating area overseas without being relieved on the 
spot. In addition we must take care of shipyard overhauls, training, and times of 
transit from and to the United States and the deployment areas. Finally, we 
must provide a backup forces in case of emergencies. During recent Taiwan and 
Lebanon operations a total of nine carriers were overseas and three additional at 
sea close to the United States. 

We previously computed 15 carriers were the minimum to meet our require- 
ments. In the last year by rigid scheduling (upset by such events as Taiwan), 
by increasing the rate of training a little bit and because we must operate with 
the minimum forces possible to get money and new ships and aircraft, we have 
cut the total number of carriers from 15 to 14. 

We would have liked nuclear power in this carrier, but the cost is considerably 
greater, roughly $120 million. There are military advantages to nuclear power 
for a carrier. The increased range at high speed, the extra space for jet fuel and 
aircraft, and the freedom from funnel structure which would have given us better 
flight deck characteristics are all valuable military advantages, but they are not 
critical. Building a new attack carrier is critical. 

Like all modern weapons, new carriers are expensive. Based upon a life of 20 
years, the $260 million carrier in our budget will cost $13 million a year. Buta 
carrier is not a one-shot weapon. Neither does it require expensive construction 
on foreign bases which are subject to destruction by the enemy or denial due to 
changes in foreign attitudes with respect to base agreements. Thus its “shelf” 
cost is not a true indication of its value. As the strategic center of gravity 
shifts, the carrier can be shifted also without leaving behind valuable bases and 
valuable equipment. This was aptly demonstrated in the Taiwan crisis where 
the Essex was quickly shifted halfway around the world, from the Mediterranean 
to the Formosan Straits. 

Defense these days is an expensive business. In comparing costs of a specifi¢ 
weapon system one should consider how long it lasts as well as how often it 1s 
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used. Ships at sea and in foreign ports are in use from day to day, regardless 
of the type of cold or hot conflict in which we may be engaged. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize again that favorable geographic position and 
naval supremacy have placed the United States in its present position of world 
power. It is command of the seas that enables us to exercise our moral, political, 
economic and military influence over the greater portion of the world. It was 
command of the seas that enabled us to concentrate our forces in Korea, Suez, 
Lebanon and Taiwan. It is this same command of the seas that enables us to 
support our worldwide commitments and it is the command of the seas which 
gives us access to raw materials and free trade essential to our economic prosperity 
and war industries. 

The backbone of our naval forces which insures this command of the seas is 
the aircraft carrier. The modern attack carrier, teamed with the Marine Corps 
and our amphibious forces presents, in one package, under full U.S. control, the 
men, the weapons and the military power necessary to project precisely and with 
discrimination the exact amount of foree—nuclear or conventional—necessary for 
a particular situation. At a time when general war is becoming less likely it is 
this capability which will permit our State Department to choose variable courses 
of action in future conflicts of interest. 

The Navy is not requesting this carrier in the 1960 budget as a replacement for 
or as a supplement to the strategic bomber or the ballistic missile. 

Our requirement is a simple but a critical one. 

We need this new carrier in order to insure that the combat readiness of the 
Navy is adequate for the present and for the future. 

Without this readiness our country runs a grave risk of losing the one thing 
that in a military sense has had more and will have more to do with the safety 
and economic well being of the United States than any other—control and use of 
the seas. 


Admiral Burks. The Navy is not wedded to carriers in the first 
place. If we could find any other way of doing our job without car- 
riers we would like to get rid of them, just as we got rid of the battle- 
ships and as we got rid of other types of ships. 

We are not wedded to any single weapons system. We are wedded 
toa job. Our job from time immemorial, as all of the Navy’s jobs, 
is to maintain control of the seas so we can use it and our enemies 
cannot use it. 

The world situation as of right now is a contest between, first, a 
land power and a maritime power. All of our forces which are going 
to fight the enemy are deployed overseas. 

All of our allies are overseas. Many of our raw materials come 
from overseas. All of the supplies, all of the reinforcements—all of 
those things we have to support our own troops and our allies with— 
must be transported overseas and mutual support between allies 
must be provided by sea. It can be done only with ships. 

At the moment aircraft carry less than 1 percent of all the tonnage 
across the Atlantic, and yet the air transportation is great, very 
great. Air transportation is very important for small important 
items, but the bulk cargoes, large volumes of people, and large num- 
bers of things have to be carried in ships. 

How do you protect those ships? 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that due to the lack of loadability of planes as 
air transportation is today? 

Admiral Burke. Not primarily. You can carry many things by 
air. It is due to dollars, due to the cost of things. It costs now 
about 40 times as much to ship a pound of material by air as it does 
by ship from here across the Atlantic. Under conceivable methods 
of operation you can cut that down to perhaps 25 times as much, 
but that is not only a measure of dollars but a measure of effort, a 
measure of fuel. 
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For example, in flying aircraft from here to as far as the Suez, for 
the weight of cargo that you can carry in the aircraft, you must 
carry that much fuel oil to get the aircraft back. So you do not save 
anything so far as weight is concerned. You still have to operate 
ships. 

The point I would like to emphasize is that if someday there is no 
need for carriers—that is, should it be possible someday to carry out 
the Navy’s missions without manned aircraft—when that day comes, 
we will not be using any more aircraft carriers. The Navy will 
accomplish its mission in some other way. 

Then comes the question of what do we need manned aircraft for, 
Maybe manned aircraft will go out in the next 5 or 10 or 15 or 20 years, 
They might in a general war. As long as you can fight with weapons 
of area destruction, with weapons where you want to wipe out large 
areas, using megatons, it is perfectly conceivable that the accuracy 
of missiles against known targets and targets in known locations will 
be great enough so we will not need any manned aircraft at all. 

However, there are two elements that are necessary before missiles 
can take the place of manned aircraft. One is that it has to be an 
area target as distinguished from a pinpoint objective, and the other 
is that you have to know where the target is. You have to know its 
location. 

There are other reasons why you need manned aircraft and one is 
reconnaissance. 

Even in general war you will need manned aircraft for reconnais- 
sance—you will need manned aircraft to search and attack. For those 
targets where you do not know the location—for which you will have 
to search, find, and then attack—you can handle only with manned 
aircraft. You cannot launch a missile into the air and say “Find 
yourself a target.’”” You have to launch it against a target whose loca- 
tion you know. 

Thus, even in general war, there will be some need for manned air- 
craft. But in limited wars, you are supporting your own forces or 
indigenous forces. You are supporting ground forces. Limited wars 
may r extend from the landing of a couple squads of Marines some place 
in a small action to perhaps a very good sized war, such as Korea. 
We may, perhaps, never fight another war exactly like it, but in a 
limited war you have to have manned aircraft and you have to have 
them on the spot. You have to have them where the limited war is. 
It is inconvenient many times to fight a war where the enemy wants 
to fight it, but that is where he w ants to fight it and that is where you 
have to meet the enemy. You cannot choose your battleground 
unless you are the aggressor. 

In those places where the enemy will start those wars, they will 
be the places most convenient to him and most inconvenient to us. 

Where are those places? They are places where we do not have 
large airfields, where we do not have a large concentration of our forces. 
The *y are places like Indochina. The ‘y are places like Taiwan. 
They are places where the only place you can get the manned ait- 
craft on the spot in sufficient numbers to control the situation is 
from carrier-based aircraft. There is not enough room for airfields 
in some places or there are no airfields at all in other places. 

There are many places in the world where only carrier aircraft 
can be used to supply local air superiority which will be necessary 
to win a limited war. 
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Manned aircraft will be needed in limited war to support our own 
forces. We will probably have to use conventional weapons in 
many of our limited wars, 500-pound bombs, rockets, machineguns 
even—weapons that we used in the last war, but they are better 
now. However, we will have to use them close to our own forces. 
Even small tactical nuclear weapons perhaps cannot be used. Cer- 
tainly we cannot use them under all circumstances, 

There will be other limited wars when we will use tactical nuclear 
weapons, but they will still have to be controlled by manned aircraft. 

There is another argument about carriers. Many people will rec- 
ognize that, true, you had to use carriers in Taiwan, in Lebanon, and 
true that if ‘something breaks out in Burma, Indonesia, Indoc hina you 
will have to use carriers, but you have a carrier and why do you need 
another one? You already have a lot of carriers. 

I would like to go back to the Essex class carriers. These Essex 
class carriers did a beautiful job in World War II but they are wear- 
ing out now, and they will not all handle the aircraft like the A3D, 
and the FsU < hey just can’t take them under all conditions. 
They can fly them off but every time you ask a pilot to come abroad 
one of those old carriers he is taking his life in his hands, and our 
casualty records prove it. In recent years we killed about twice as 
many pilots of our modern airplanes in landing accidents in Essex 
type carriers as we did in the Forrestal type carrier. That is quite a bit. 

Mr. SuepparD. If I may interject, and I do not want to interrupt 
your continuity of thought since you are making an excellent state- 
ment, in order to draw a parallel we turned out an excellent job for 
the Air Force in the B-47. The entire industry is in accord with 
that. It was a great job. 

Then out of the tactical aspect of utilization of those planes there 

vas another development. The minute they put those B-47’s into 
pede type of operation they overstressed what that job was required 
to do, with the consequence that the job developed failures, as we 
know. There is a definite question in the minds of those who know 
as to whether or not we can replace those by overhaul and repair. 

There is a parallel here in this respect, because you do have a car- 
rier, the same as we had B-47’s, but the change of time and events 
of the development of higher speed planes and other requirements is 
putting them into a status of obsolescence insofar as immediate use 
is concerned because of the newer types of planes. 

Is that reasonably true and is that a reasonable parallel? 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly true, sir, with one addition. 
These Essex carriers were in existence a long time before the B-47’s 
were in existence. In other words, the life of a carrier is much longer 
than the life of an aircraft. The life of an aircraft is from 5 to 8 years, 
fighter aircraft even less. The life of a carrier is about 20 years, and 
these carriers will have operated 20 years, by the mid-1960’s. 

It is exactly true that you cannot expect an old ship to continue to 
operate effectively even though it was of the proper size, and they are 
not of the proper size. 

A merchantman, in ordinary merchant operations, operates for 
something around 20 years profitably on good runs. Tramps operate 
longer but they cannot compete. The reason is that they cost too 
much for maintenance, too much for overhaul. 

These Essex class carriers simply cannot adequately handle all of 
our present day high performance aircraft. 
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Then the question is asked—maybe you will get some aircraft in the 
future that this carrier we are asking for now will not take. 

That is reasonable, and it would have been true 4 or 5 years ago, 
but the landing speed of new design aircraft is staying just about 
constant now. The wei ight of aircraft is just about constant. 

Mr. FLoop. When you designed the 1965 fleet you had in mind the 
configuration and we ight of the present aircraft, vis-a-vis the configura. 
tion and weight of the nuclear weapon. 

The original nuclear weapon was very big. Now it is getting lower, 

Maybe you don’t want a big airer: aft carrier at all. Maybe what 
you should build are more Essex class carriers because of the smaller 
nuclear weapons. You will have a smaller, more efficient, and deadlier 
aircraft and better weapon. You do not need the big crates but tacti- 
cal Essex class carriers to carry the next family of aircraft and the 
next family of nuclear weapons. 

Admiral Burke. Take a fighter which has no weapons on it at all, 
It is just a str aight, ordinary fighter. It does not carry any load 
except its missiles and its guns, if it has guns, but mostly it carries 
missiles. Take the F8U. The F8U now cannot safely land in the 
Essex class carrier under many omiitons. It is too small. The 
F8U carries no bombs at all. 

Mr. FLoop. When I say Essex I mean a smaller carrier somewhere 
in between. 

Admiral Burke. We would like to get a smaller carrier. We 
worked to get a smaller carrier. First we save money, save people, 
and many other things if we can get one. However, you cannot cut 
down that landing area much under 720 feet. That is about the limit 
on it. You canaot cut it down any more than that to handle the 
fighters. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is this situation not in parallel: Today in our 
construction program we are constantly asked for extension of run- 
ways. Extension ot runways is made necessary because of the 
advance developments in planes, higher speeds, and heavier loads. 

In the same ‘isin you find that reflected in your carriers, do you 
not? 

Admiral Burke. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, it is a parallel beyond any question 
of doubt? 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly true. 

Mr. Suepparp. If we are going to accept one philosophy what in 
the world is the matter with our ability to evaluate and accept the 
same philosophy ont: in a different category of requirement? 

Admiral Burke. That has to be because there are natural laws, 
and neither can you operate these high-speed fighters like the F—8U and 
the F-4H on an Essez class carrier. 

Mr. Foon. Is that what you will have? 

Secretary Garters. I can answer Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. My point is that the next generation of naval aircraft 
will not be that big in order to go that fast and will not be that big 
in order to carry nuclear pune h. You will have a smaller configura- 
tion, faster, chemically powered, and you will not need 720 feet. 
am trying to do you a favor. 

Admiral Burxe. I know you are, sir 
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Mr. Suepparp. Let us see if that is acceptable. What is your 
answer? 

Admiral Burke. We cannot build a fighter that will have the speed, 
that will have the altitude characteristics, will have the flight charac- 
teristics much smaller than the fighters that we are building. These 
fighters take a tremendous amount of electronic equipment in them. 

“Mr. Fioop. You are a fighter. You had better get somebody in 
the back row who designs these things. 

Admiral Burke. We get after all the aircraft designers to get 
smaller aircraft. 

As a comparison take the Air Force aircraft. Their fighter aircraft 
are increasing in size so they are tremendous things, bigger than ours 
We do design for the smallest possible aircraft. 

We have to get aircraft that are comparable to those aircraft that 
the enemy will put against us. We cannot have an aircraft with 
lesser performance than they are going to use. The Mig—17’s and 
the Mig-19’s are good aircraft. They go high, they go fast, and the »y 
have great capability. We have to ‘have aircraft. of comparable 
design. They have to be fast, they eat up much fuel so they have to 
be big, and they land with a terrific kinetic energy. It has to be 
absorbed in their landing. 

Mr. Suerparp. Why at this time are you asking for a conventional 
carrier as against the nuclear carrier? 

Admiral Burke. We have a lot of difference of opinion among 
ourselves on this one, sir. The nuclear-powered carrier does have 
significant military advantages over a conventional carrier. One of 
the things is that it has no stacks and that means the inside of the 

ship can be blocked off from the outside atmosphere. You do not 
have to have the big air intakes for boiler furnances, and you do not 
have to exhaust air. It is a better gastight box so far as radiological 
defense is concerned. You do not suck in gasses that might contain 
fallout. It also gives you larger flight dee k space. You can put the 
island where you want it. Because you do not have stacks you can 
build a fixed radar easier than building one in a stacked ship. You 
have the high-sustained speed that nuclear power gives you. Those 
are significant military advantages. They are important, but within 
the program that we have we just cannot afford that. The military 
advantages are not worth the $120 million they would cost at this 
time. 

In order to get the new procurement that we must have this year, 
we have taken very drastic steps in the Navy. We cut way back on 
the P6M jet seaplane. We cut our shore establishments and the 
Secretary of the Navy has caught hell from everybody on cutting 
shore establishments down. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will accept the word “hell” in its full 
significance. 

Mr. Fioop. He almost used a naughty word “balanced budget.” 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if the money was available and 
considering your operational requirements not only for the moment 
but projecting them into the future, which one of those carriers would 
you prefer for military purposes? Would you prefer the atomic or 
conventional? 

Admiral Burke. For strictly military purposes, sir, we would prefer 
a nuclear-powered carrier. 
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I might like to qualify that a little. If we had $120 million addi- 
tional and that were all 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, frankly, if the money was available, 
and that was my question, applying the money for one versus the 
other, you would get the nuclear. Is that it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. Let us put it this way, then, since my colleague 
presented an intriguing question, referring to Mr. Sikes: 

If by chance—and T use the word “chance” advisedly—this com- 
mittee were to give you the $120 million for the nuclear job, would it 
be spent for that purpose? 

Admiral Burke. We go through an apportionment process, sir, 
and after the Congress—— 

Mr. Suepparp. I should have phrased it this way: Insofar as your 
jurisdiction and that of the Navy is concerned—— 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that we can answer. 

Mr. SHepparp. After the Navy expresses its views I understand 
there is considerable juggling going on and there are other impedi- 
ments to progress. 

Mr. Fioop. If Mr. Sheppard were President, which one would you 
ask for? 

Mr. SHepparp. That answers itself automatically. 

Mr. FLoop. It is important. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will you finish your answer? 

Admiral Burke. If we had $120 million we would probably strike 
a balance among three things: new ships, new aircraft, research. 

Mr. Stxges. Not the atomic carrier? 

Admiral Burke. Not as tight as we are on our new procurement at 
the moment, sir. This is really a very tight budget. We need new 
ships, new aircraft and research. We have knocked out a lot of things 
that we thought were pretty good. We knocked out REGULUS II 
which we think we can prove is the best air breathing guided missile 
in the world. 

Mr. Anprews. Who knocked it out? 

Admiral Burke. We did in order to get money for ships and 
aircraft. 

Mr. ANprEws. Who knocked it out? 

Admiral Burke. We did, sir, in the process of budget negotiations. 

Mr. Norretu. Why did you ‘do it? 

Admiral Burke. To get money for new procurement. 

Mr. Norrewy. Did you do it because of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. SHepparD. Limitation of funds. 

Secretary Gates. It was not entirely that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a moment, now. 

Secretary Gatrs. It was not entirely that. 

Mr. SHerparp. Let us have only one talking at a time. 

The gentleman on my left brought up this « question: If you have 
$120 million would you apply it to the carrier? Your answer was 
“No. ) 

I think, however, it is my intent, whether it was my colleague’s or 
not, to find out whethe r you consider that the $120 million is essential 
for the nuclear carrier, and while you may figure that—you do not 
have to answer that for the moment—because of the desperate condi- 
tions with which you are confronted, because of the limitation of funds, 
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you have obviously reverted to the conventional. Is that correct or 
incorrect? 

If you want to answer it and explain your answer that is perfectly 
all right with me. 

Remember this much: We know on this side of the table about the 
letter that went out and the reservations with regard to the budget. 
We are conversant with that. 

When you appear before this committee you have to answer ques- 
tions. You always have done that and we expect you to do that now 
irrespective of that letter. 

Secretary Gates. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, the funds are 
unpredictable. The cost of nuclear power originally was estimated 
when we started to discuss the Enterprise at $70 million to $80 million. 
Then it was estimated at $90 million. Now we estimate it at $120 
million. We really don’t know what it is at this point because the 
construction of the Enterprise is not far enough along to prove what 
we are really talking about. This brings the cost of the total package 
up to $400 million as presently estimated, so we may be talking about 
higher costs than that. This is a substantial amount of money. 

There are also a lot of people who technically question that the 
advantages are going to be as great as we foresee them to be, and they 
want to be proven. They want to go farther down the line on tech- 
nical advances and farther down on the money. 

Mr. SuepparpD. That is the position the committee took. We will 
complete this and then proceed from there. 

Secretary Garsus. Further we all know that the military advantages 
in nuclear propulsion in a carrier, in a surface ship, are not as great as 
they are in a submarine where we got greatly increased speed and sub- 
merged endurance in the submarine and revolutionized the business 
from World War II. We get distinct advantages in the surface ship, 
mainly endurance and the high sustained speed particularly against 
enemy submarines, but there are advantages which are not as great 
as they exist in submarines, so it is a combination of technical problems, 
indefinite financial problems, work in progress which has not progressed 
far enough which cause some doubt about doing nuclear propulsion 
until we are further along with the Enterprise. 

It would be inconceivable to me that 2 years from now we would 
not ask for another Enterprise. 

We proved these plants on land-based prototypes. We think we 
know what we are doing on nuclear weapons and my opinion is that 
we will not have any difficulty. We didn’t have any on the submarines. 

This is a complex subject and not related to any one thing. 

It is absolutely proven that the Forrestal class carriers are indis- 
pensable military weapons systems. The critical need, as Admiral 
Burke in the presentation earlier this morning tried to explain to you, 
is for an aircraft carrier. Propulsion is secondary at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Burke, is the accident rate of 44 major 
landing accidents per 10,000 landings on the Essex type carriers a 
recent development or has this been the experience over the period 
of years that the Hssex type carrier has been in service? 

Admiral Burks. The landing rate accidents of the Hssex have also 
been coming down over the years. Our landing accident rates now 
I believe are less, or at least at about the lowest level, that we have 
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ever had. The Forrestal type landing rate accidents are way below 
those we have ever experienced before. 

Secretary Gates. Percentages come down overall, Mr. Chairman, 
We are pleased with the percentage, but the severity of the accidents, 
the cost of the airplanes, the lives of the people concern us greatly. 
We are living with this safety problem and trying to correct it. We 
are pleased that the overall percentages have come down. 

Mr. Suepparp. What do the accident reports indicate is the basic 
reason for these accidents? 

Admiral Burke. Primarily it is due to the pilots’ landing problems. 
He must fly in at a certain glide angle. If you have a short runway 
he must first get safely over the e ‘dge of the deck, and then touch down 
as quickly as possible, which means the glide angle has to be relatively 
steep, when deck length is short. W ith a short deck he has to have a 
lot tighter control over his landing. His margin for error is much less 
than if he can come in at a lesser glide, similar to a soft landing on 
runways ashore. 

If a heavy, fast plane comes in and misses just a little bit, it is in 
trouble. Unfortunately, as the Secretary points out, with these new 
heavy planes the landing accidents are much more serious than they 
used to be. ‘That is the primary reason. 

The other one is greater runout. If you have a longer landing area 
you can have your arresting wires run out a lot farther and your rate 
of deceleration is less, which saves on aircraft wear, and hardware 
failures. 

Another is missing the arresting wires with the tail hook all together. 

Mr. Suepparp. You refer now to the shock effect which takes place 
because of tne short run. Is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. It is a rate of deceleration, sir. 

Secretary Gates. I have a figure which might be interesting for 
the record. ‘The dollar loss in aucraft at original cost is $328 million 
a year. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How about lives? 

Secretary Gates. 389 fatalities of which 220 were pilots. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is that all accider ts? 

Secretary Gates. That is total Navy accidents. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of those accidents and those fatalities 
were the result of operations on the smaller carrier, of the Essex type? 

Secretary Gates. We had the ratios ir the presentation this 
morning. 

Mr. Forp. That ratio would not tell the same thing, I believe. 

Admiral Burks. Most of these accidents were on Essex type 
carriers because we have only a very few of the Forrestal type decks. 

Mr. Srxzs. It would cut the accident rate in half. 

Admiral Burke. Your landing accident rates with modern ajir- 
craft are cut about half for the Forrestal type deck. 

This is one figure which has been computed: If we were operating 
12 Essex class carriers and also operating 12 Forrestal type carriers, 
we would not lose on the Forrestal type carrier approximately one 
squadron of planes and pilots per year as a result of landing acci- 
dents. 

Mr. Forp. It might be helpful for the record if on those losses 
in planes and fatalities you could show which ones took place on the 
{ssex class and which ones took place on the other. 
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Secretary Gatrrs. We will do that. 
(The information requested follows:) 


A comparative study between converted Esser and Forrestal class carriers 
operating high performance aircraft (A3D, F8U, F4D, F3H, A4D, and F11F) 
during the period July 1, 1956, to March 31, 1958,! produces the following sta- 
tistics: 

Carrier landing accidents 


[Rates per 10,000 landings} 


Class carrier Landings | Landing | Fatal Strike 


accidents accidents accidents 





ae ae 10, 116 | 45 : 13 


Forrestal , 27 | 20 . 3 


CONSTRUCTION OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Surepparp. Admiral Burke, the Congress appropriated addi- 
tional funds to provide for four FOLARIS submarines over and above 
those requested by the Navy last year in connection with the 1959 
budget. Funds have been released for obligation in fiscal year 1959 
for the construction of one of these four submarines, the other three 
being reserved for construction commencing in fiscal year 1960. Who 
made the decision to withhold funds during 1959 for three of these 
submarines, and did the Navy protest this decision? 

Secretary Garus. The statement is accurate. We had these sub- 
marines in our budget submission to the Secretary of Defense. 

As I testified earlier, the POLARIS, along with the major deterrent 
weapons systems, was subject to comprehensive reviews by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and by the Secretary of Defense and by the National 
Security Council. The decision of balance between these systems was 
made by our seniors. 

Mr. SHepparp. Higher level? 

Secretary Gatxus. Yes, sir. 


EAGLE MISSILE 


Mr. Suxepparp. I do not wish to go back to this because the ques- 
tion has been covered thoroughly, but would you tell us a little more 
about Navy developments in “high- performance missiles for launching 
from aircraft, particularly slower, less expensive-type aircraft that 
might possibly operate safely from smaller carriers? I have specific 
reference to the so-called EAGLE missile. 

Admiral Burke. We have a concept in which we put the perform- 
ance in the missile in contrast to the aircraft. We will have a rela- 
tively slow, long-endurance aircraft. It will not be small really. It 
will be a radar platform but it will not be a small aircraft. It will be 
a slow aircraft having long endurance and having the best radar we 
can get into it. 

The way we propose to use this aircraft is to get it in the air where 
it will detect an enemy plane coming in at a long range. It will have 
the best radar we can get into it. Then the aircraft will launch the 
missile. ‘The missile will have high speed, it will be guided initially 
by the parent aircraft, and it will have terminal homing characteristics. 


1 Latest valid comparison available. 
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By not putting the speed and performance in the aircraft we will 
save a tremendous amount of money. The aircraft will not have to 
get the high altitudes. The missile can get the high altitudes. 

The aircraft will not have to get to supersonic speeds; the missile 
will go at supersonic speeds. 

We expect that this will save us a great deal of money in operating 
costs, and that it will also save us a great deal of capital costs in the 
original system. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that SPARROW III? 

Admiral Burke. No sir; it is the new EAGLE, which is a longer 
range missile and a bigger missile than SPARROW IIT. SPARROW 


III has a fairly short range, sir. 
USE OF HIGH SPEED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suepparp. It has been said that in reconnaissance work the 
Navy was going into too fast a plane for that type of function. Is 
that so? 

Admiral Burks. That the Navy—— 

Mr. Suppparp. That you are going into jets compared with the 
slower semireciprocating, to put it that way. The question is, Why 
do they want to use a fast jet operation in a reconnaissance operation 
which has more or less a slow requirement? 

Admiral Burke. In reconnaissance work, sir, reconnaissance planes 
are required to observe enemy territory and enemy movements and 
you have two ways of doing that. 

One is to go at very high altitudes and at very high speeds and 
cover a wide area with photography or some other way. That is the 
way we have been doing it. 

The other way is at very low altitudes but still at very high speed, 
and there you only cover a small strip. 

Mr. Fioop. What percentage of all your aircraft on July 1, 1960, 
will be jets? 

Admiral Burke. Between 50 and 60 percent of the combat types. 

Mr. Fioop. Over 50 percent? 

Admiral Burks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. So 50 percent of your aircraft will not be jets anyhow? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Antisubmarine aircraft, early warning 
aircraft, support-aircraft, and such type aircraft where endurance 
rather than speed is the criterion, will not be jets. 

Mr. SuepparD. I was not trying to determine the overall picture 
but the fact as to whether we are utilizing high speed planes in cate- 
gories where lower speed planes would do as good a job. Are you or 
are you not? 

Admiral Burke. We want to get as low a speed as possible because 
if you go to high speed and high “perform: ince, you go to expense, and 
it costs a great ‘deal. We try to keep our aircraft speeds down in those 
jobs where they can be kept down. In some aircraft like fighters and 
attack aircraft they cannot be. 


REDUCTION IN MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Mr. Suepparp. General Pate, the Congress attempted to continue 
Marine Corps strength at 200,000 for fiscal year 1959, but apparently 
the administration is going ahead and forcing a reduction to 175,000 
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at the beginning of fiscal year 1960. You indicate in your statement 
that these manpower reductions are forcing you to maintain only cer- 
tain individual battalion landing teams at full strength but that all 
the remaining divisional units will have to be maintained below 
strength. I wish that you would be a little more specific and tell us 
exactly what effect this is likely to have on the immediate fighting 
capabilities of the Marines. 

General Pater. Mr. C hairman, I think we ought to step back to, 
say, fiscal year 1957. I would like to explain what we have done in 
an attempt to absorb these losses. At that time we had 200,000 
marines, which I have testified is a satisfactory figure to constitute 
three divisions and three air wings with the supporting forces for our 
amphibious mission and our other commitments. 

Since 1957, moving toward the 175,000 figure, we have absorbed 
about 17,000 of those 25,000 reductions in the supporting elements of 
the Marine Corps. That leaves us, therefore, around 8,000 which 
must be absorbed in other areas. There is only one other area, and 
that is the divisions and wings of the Fleet Marine Force. For that 
reason we have decided that it is better to take a vertical rather than 
a lateral cut in the fighting forces. By June 30 we will have deleted 
six aircraft squadrons. We have 27 battalion landing teams, 9 in each 
division now. We will reduce each division by two ‘battalion landing 
teams, eliminating them entirely, taking the men in them now and 
putting them in the other seven, so we will have seven very fine 
battalion landing teams in each division. 

Mr. Suepparp. Up to full strength? 

General Parr. Almost, but not quite. They will be satisfactory as 
far as strength is concerned. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SHepparp. General Pate, the Chief of Staff of the Army, has 
indicated that he would like to undertake a sizable modernization 
program for equipping the Army. How do you feel about the equip- 
ment available to the Marine Corps and the equipment that is being 
provided, or will be provided, under the terms of the 1960 budget? 

General Patz. We have had a modernization program going on for 
anumber of years, Mr. Chairman. It has moved along e ntirely satis- 
factorily, some things not as fast as we would like, but we have no 
complaint. We are getting along all right in that area. 


RADIOACTIVE SUBMARINE GUIDE MARKERS 


Mr. Sxeprarp. Admiral Burke, when the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy was before us they were asked about whether the Russians had 
planted radioactive submarine guide markers off our coast. Do you 
have any knowledge of such a development and, if it is true, what are 
you doing about it? What is the story back of that publicity? 

Admiral Burke. We have examined this problem for ourselves of 
taking radioactive waste and putting it in some sort of buoy or some 
sort of can and putting it on the bottom and locating it very accurately, 
so later you could come back. It is not feasible. The reason for that 
is the attenuation of radioactivity in sea water. In order to find that 
buoy you have to be able to navigate so closely, so accurately, that 
you do not need the buoy in the first place. 
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In other words, you would have to be within a couple of hundred 
yards or maybe a hundred yards before you could pick it up with any 
instruments that we know of, and we think w 7 have some pretty good 
instruments for picking up radioactivity. I do not think there is 
anything to it, sir. It may have come from our earlier experiments of 

3 or 4 years ago where we were examining that idea and discarded it, 

Mr. Saepparp. We have found nothing insofar as what we have 
been doing ourselves in that field or in a field of parallel character 
that might have emanated from the Russians encroaching on our 
shores and planting instruments of that general character? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I think it is not feasible and we have not 
found anything and we have looked for things like that. 



















MONITORING 





OF MISSILE TESTS BY RUSSIAN 





SUBMARINES 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Burke, there have been some reports widely 
circulated that Russian submarines were monitoring our missile tests 
off Cape Canaveral and attempting to beat us to the recove ry of some 
of the test vehicles. Do you have any knowledge of such activities? 

Admiral Burke. I would like to discuss this off the record, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. As I understand it, the Navy is charged with 
responsibility for the recoverable aspect of those firings; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we are responsible to the Air Force or 
to Canaveral. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparD. Secretary Gates, in the report accompanying the 
defense appropriation bill last year, H.R. 1830, the committee sug- 
gested several fields for potential improvement in the Navy. When 
the record comes down to you, I will ask you to respond to the 
questions enumerated here. 

Secretary Gates. We will supply the answers, Mr. Sheppard. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


























In the report accompanying the defense appropriation bill last year (H. Rept. 
1830), the committee suggested several fields for potential improvement in the 
Navy. Could you give a résumé of the actions taken with respect to— 

(1) placing greater emphasis on the utilization of civilian personnel paid 
from nonappropriated funds so as to release military personnel; 

(2) effecting savings as a result of funds granted for increased manpower 
data processing systems, etc.; 

(3) restudying the role of the supercarrier in our military plans; 

(4) disposition of class D reserve and stricken ships; 

(5) emphasizing the disestablishment of ordnance shore establishments not 
required for economical operation of programs. 


(The following information was submitted in reply to the questions 
given above:) 

Question No. 1. Utilization of civilian personnel paid from non- 
appropriated funds. 


The following letter to the committee on this subject was under preparation 
at the time of this request and has since been delivered to the committee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1959. 
Hon. Georce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: The Committee on Appropriations has expressed 
continuing interest in the subject of military personnel assigned to functions 
operated from nonappropriated funds. The committee report on the fiscal year 
1959 defense appropriations bill stated that, while the Navy had made some 
progress in this respect, these facilities must be operated with a greater emphasis 
on the utilization of civilian personnel paid from nonappropriated funds. 

Subsequent to the committee’s comments on this subject in the fiscal year 1958 
report, the Navy undertook a study of the problem in order to arrive at a feasible 
solution. This study indicated that a steady attrition of military billets in activi- 
ties supported by nonappropriated funds has occurred during the past 5 years. 
Additionally, more significant reductions have been made during fiscal year 1958 
and the first half of fiscal year 1959. 

The following actions have taken place during fiscal year 1958 and the first half 
of fiscal year 1959 to implement the intent of the committee: 

1. Elimination of 823 military billets (520 Navy and 303 Marine Corps) in 
exchanges. 

2. Implementation of Department of Defense Directive 1330.9 (revision to 
armed service exchange regulations). 

Department of Defense Directive 1330.9 recognizes that the Navy cannot com- 
pletely eliminate military personnel in exchanges, and sets forth those circum- 
stances in which military personnel may be utilized. It prohibits the assignment 
of enlisted personnel to exchange operations except in ship’s stores afloat, in remote 
locations where civilians are not available, or in exchanges where enlisted personnel 
are required for purposes of rotation and training. Officer personnel may be 
assigned only for executive control and essential command supervision of exchange 
operations. 

As further indication of the reduction in utilization of military personnel, civilian 
personnel costs in activities supported by nonappropriated funds have increased 
steadily, from $23,324,000 in fiscal year 1954 to $30,020,000 in fiscal year 1958. 
A further inerease is expected for fiscal year 1959. These costs are met by non- 
appropriated funds from exchange profits. 

It is considered that by end fiscal year 1959 the Navy and Marine Corps will 
have reached a position in manning exchanges where further reduction of military 
personnel would be contrary to good management principles and possibly lead to 
inefficient operation of exchanges. 

I trust this information will be useful to the committee in its review of the 
Navy budget estimates for fiscal year 1960. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD JACKSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


Question No, 2: Savings resulting from funds granted for increased 
manpower data processing systems. 


The report of the Committee on Appropriations accompanying the Department 
of Defense Appropriation bill 1959 indicated that funds had been provided for 
increased manpower data processing systems which are expected to reflect savings 
in future years’ appropriations. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel’s primary objective in installing the Naval Man- 
power Information System, using modern electronic data processing equipment, 
is to increase the effectiveness and the state of readiness of the operating forces. 
Increased effectiveness is being realized through the availability and use of accu- 
rate and timely information for more foresighted planning and better utilization 
of personnel. 

Secondary objectives of the System are efficiency and economy. As a result of 
the Manpower Information System, increased efficiency and economy include the 
following: 

1. Better personnel assignments as a result of more accurate, accessible and 
up-to-date information. In 1960, 75 items of essential data about each man in 
the Navy will be maintained; in 1958, only 22 items could be provided. 
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2. Reduction in the time required to effect assignments. Previously, an aver. 
age of 10 to 15 days was required to assign to permanent duty stations personnel 
who became available for assignment at receiving stations. Now less than five 
days are required, resulting in more man-years on the job. Approximately 
30,000 such transfers are effected each year. 

3. Reduction in the paperwork required to effect assignments. For example, 
in the production of reports required for the assignment of officers, 10 reports 
have replaced 45 reports produced under the previous system. 

4. Formulation of more foresighted manpower plans as a result of more infor. 
mation, more accurate information and more timely information. The amount 
of information provided for the determination of manpower requirements has 
been increased 25 percent with a concurrent reduction in the number of reports 
from 51 to 42. 

5. Better ability to keep track of the skills and training of personnel. Because 
of limitations of manual and punched card systems used in past years, it was either 
impossible or prohibitively expensive to maintain all the information required. 
The new System has made it possible to achieve a needed and accessible bank 
of data about abilities and technical training. 

6. The demands for more information have been met concomitant with a 
reduction in clerical personnel. The number of man-years available to theBureau 
of Naval Personnel has decreased. A principal factor in enabling the Chief of 
Naval Personnel to carry out his responsibility of providing information to the 
operating forces, the Navy Department and the shore commands has been the 
naval manpower information system. As rapidly as possible, the clerical work- 
load of handling volumes of data is being shifted to the machines. 

7. Reduction of the number of pieces of paper filed in personnel records. main- 
tained in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, since much of the information is now 
maintained in magnetic tape records. 

8. Reduction of the number of personnel reports submitted by all activities 
of the Navy. For example, a distribution report is now prepared by the com- 
puter in BuPers in 21 machine-hours. This report has eliminated the need for 
the roster of officers previously prepared by each activity in the Navy at a 
total cost of some 80,000 man-hours a month. This report will also eliminate the 
officer data card and the qualification questionnaire previously submitted 
annually by each of the 70,000 officers in the Navy. 

9. Inerease in the accuracy of information concerning manpower needs and 
personnel available to fill these needs. During the conversion of manual and 
punched card records to magnetic tape records, a 20-percent increase in accuracy 
of data has been achieved. Over 200,000 discrepancies in information concerning 
enlisted personnel were uncovered and are being corrected in the electronic data 
processing system. The limitations of punched card equipment have made it 
impracticable to detect these errors and omissions in the past. 

10. Better decisions about personnel as a result of more up-to-date information 
The new data processing system produces 30 essential enlisted personnel reports 
within 36 days after the fact, whereas the old system required 55 days and 85 
reports to produce the same information. 

11. Needed time has been made available to senior officers and administrators 
to develop and evaluate long-range plans. This is made possible through the 
capabilities of the computers to assimilate, refine, and reduce to essentials large 
volumes of data. 

As a result of further development of the naval manpower information system 
in the next fiscal year, there will be continuing benefits reaped in the areas dis- 
cussed above. In addition, the system will provide improved ability and flexi- 
bility in manning the fleet in event of cold war crisis, mobilization, or catastrophe. 

As mentioned in the testimony of the Chief of Naval Personnel before this 
subcommittee last year, the principal advantages of the naval manpower infor- 
mation system appear in areas other than budgetary. While this is generally 
true, the system is not without its concrete benefit in areas directly associated 
with expenses. For example, the component of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
which deals in paper records regarding personnel, underwent a reduction in force 
in 1958 of 82 civilian and military personnel. It is fair to say that only because 
of advanced management techniques, including the computer installation, the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel was able to continue efficient operation in the face 
of a reduction of that magnitude. The Bureau of Naval Personnel is attempting 
to exploit every management tool at its command to improve its efficiency. 


Question No. 3. Restudy the role of the supercarrier. 


(This question is covered in the statement previously submitted by Admiral 
Burke on page 517.) 
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Question No. 4. Disposition of class D reserve and stricken ships. 


(Class D reserve ships are those vessels that have been found unfit for further 
naval service.) 

The status of the disposal program is as follows: 

From January 1, 1958, to December 31, 1958, 136 ships were removed from 
Navy custody as follows: 


SNES DT DRE on occses ccnes mewwmivninge ss iedsp mag sh emiatee alot 65 
re ORS no 2 oe a ower 2 alesis Brat cel cAaete cee ee 25 
NOE 20s eG ase kek cee O to) Wb ee eee ee 46 

a oo a A ale mls SN on a a ie 1136 


1 The 136 total does not include 23 ships which have been sold but not yet removed from Navy custody. 


It is contemplated that an additional 121 ships will be removed from Navy 
custody between December 31, 1958, and June 30, 1958, as follows: 


Sale__-_- -<<-<-- peer ew ee wee wow ee eco ee ee ee eees= a a eee ee TT ee 93 
Transferred to National Defense Reserve Fleet (MARAD)_-__-_-~-- b 17 
rn ON CEPR. oo aeons cacsmwe eee tt Bi Re te A ee ae il 

TI ar oe wh it cag el tt na al 121 


Several letters have passed between the House Armed Services Committee and 
the Department of the Navy since the last session of Congress in regard to the 
disposal of the 29 warships referred to in last year’s testimony. As late as 
January 30, 1959, the chairman of the House Armed Services Committee was 
advised by letter of an additional 14 ships to be added to the list of 29. This 
matter is under active consideration by the House Armed Services Committee 

The Department of the Navy, within the Navy and Department of Defense 
and through liaison with other Government agencies, Justice and Commeree, 
has reduced the time required for review and screening of ships proposed for 
disposal 


Question No. 5. Disestablishment of ordnance shore establishments. 


The following letter on this subject had been delivered previously to the 
committee. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 

OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER, 

Washington, D.C., January 13, 1959. 
Hon. Georcre H. Manon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CuatrMan: In its report on the fiscal year 1959 defense appro- 
priation bill, the House Appropriations Committee noted with approval the 
actions taken by the Bureau of Ordnance to dispose of obsolete ammunition and 
nonessential plants in the industrial reserve. The committee further commented 
that emphasis must continue to be placed on these programs and in the disestab- 
lishment of ordnance shore establishment facilities not required for the economical 
operation of Bureau of Ordnance programs. 

I believe the committee will be gratified to observe the continuing efforts of 
the Bureau of Ordnance in these areas. It is currently estimated that approxi- 
mately $400 million of obsolete ammunition inventory will be declared excess to 
requirements during this fiscal year. The Naval Industrial Reserve Ordnance 
Plant, Huntington, W. Va., was declared excess to requirements on July 7, 1958. 
Furthermore, as you are aware, the Department of the Navy recently announced 
plans for the disestablishment of the following ordnance facilities: 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, Ark. 

Naval Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham, Mass. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Hastings, Nebr. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Fort Mifflin, Pa. 

Naval Aviation Ordnance Test Station, Chincoteague, Va. 

Disestablishments are always approached with regret because of our awareness 
of the impact on local communities. However, the actions must be considered in 
light of the overall requirements of the Navy. In order to place greater emphasis 
on those activities which contribute the most to our current ‘nission and tasks 
reductions must be made in those which contribute to a lesser degree. 
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I trust this information will be of use to the committee in its review of the 
Navy programs for fiscal year 1960. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. F. BEARDSLEY, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Deputy Comptroller, 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman on my right. 

Mr. Sixes. First, Mr. Chairman, may I say that I was sorry to 
read in the morning paper that Mr. Gates is going to resign as Secre. 
tary of the Navy. I think he has done an extraordinarily good job 
and enjoys the confidence of the people with whom he works, inc luding 
those of us on the Hill. I am sorry to see the Government lose the 
fine qualities he has brought to that important work. 

Secretary Gares. I appreciate that, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Surpparp. I might add to that, if the gentleman has no objec. 
tion, it might be well to advise this committee as to whether or not 
the White House has accepted his resignation. 

Secretary Garrs. It has been accepted as of June 1. I appreciate 
the remarks and appreciate the frie ndships and courtesy with which 
I have been treated up here over the 5% years I have been in Wash- 
ington. I will miss it. 

Mr. Surerparp. I did not intend to be dilatory. 

Secretary Garrs. I will be around for a while. 

Mr. Fioop. He must be all right. They usually do not stick around 
that long. We see them come and go like buses. 

Secretary Gates. It is about twice par for the course. 

Mr. FLoop. You are way over par. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is indicated by the way he treated the subject 
matter this morning. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Srkzs. I recall with considerable interest the discussion about 
your budget and about the items which you appear to feel you need 
very much but which you were not able to include in the 1960 budget. 

Did you have the opportunity to present to the Secretary of Defense 
a Navy budget based on what you feel is needed for the job to be done 
in 1960, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; I did, Mr. Sikes. I had ample opportunity 
on numerous occasions. In other words, this was not just a one- 
meeting proposition. This was a fairly constant review over a period 
of time and I had ample opportunity. 

Mr. Srkes. I take it that you were not allowed those additional 
items that we have been told are badly needed 

Secretary Gates. As I think I said to the chairman, some of the 
important items were reviewed comprehensively. We turned up 
with some of what we wanted and did not get some of the things we 
thought we might do well to have. 

Mr. Sixes. The figure of $120 million was used as a basis for dis- 
cussion a little while ago because that was given to us as the difference 
between the nuclear -powered carrier and the conventional- powered 
carrier. 

Admiral Burke, you said, “No,” if you had $120 million additional, 
you would not use it for a carrier, that you feel there were other 
more needed items. 
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What amount of money do you feel should be diverted to other 
items—I am talking about additional money and I am asking only 
for your personal reaction, not your recommendations to the com- 
mittee—what additional money do you feel should properly be allo- 
cated to other items not in the budget before you would spend money 
for the nuclear-powered carrier? 

We have used $120 million for discussion purposes. Is that the 
proper amount or would you say $200 million or $300 million? What 
would the amount be for those essential things you think would come 
ahead of the nuclear carrier? 

Mr. Boyt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

Mr. Boye. Since the admiral placed the needs in three categories 
it might be well to employ, for the purpose of the record, the same 
classification. I believe No. 1 was new ships, No. 2 was for aircraft, 
and No. 3 was research. 

Mr. Stxes. Thatis a good addition. Please give us the picture with 
that introduction. 

Admiral Burke. This is very approximate, of course, sir, because 
inmaking the budget you have to balance a lot of things. It probably 
would be in the order of $500 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Before you get to the carrier? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; something in that order. 

Mr. Sikes. What would be included in that $500 million? Give 
us the categories and the amount ineach. This has to be approximate. 
You can give us exact amounts for the record later. 

Admiral Burke. There would be approximately $150 million for 
new ships. 

Mr. Sikes. You may supply for the record the kind of ships. 

Admiral Burke. They would be antisubmarine types. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

{In millions of dollars] 


1, ASW ships: 








1 guided missile destrover (DDG) -_---------- L hecacchencs | am 

RUGHG MUCOEE ING LIN och Maeno Awan wae Kdinnin eee 49. 0 

1 guided missile frigate (DLG)_---_--- Aer = ee atte, Oe 
141. 0 141 

2. Aircraft: 

12 all-weather fighters (F4H-1)____.-.------ wasn eat aeata 66. 0 

et carly Warrine aircrare (Wil —2).. sen acccu wns cen nnasneun 33. 4 

18 carrier ASW aircraft (S2F-3)__.....-.----- issn eben tad aRenete 17.7 

20 ABW helisenters (ES0—2) sc - oss sewn nweeweceanese< es 13.8 
130.9 131 
3. ASW research and development___..------------------- ion ae aie: ae 
S/modornisation and M..and ©. funds. .....<.56c26- oncccsccncccneuns ee 
5. POLARIS: 1 POLARIS submarine (SSBN)............-.----..------ 100 
ee etter Seneca atatetniaaldewiane iar sak oh av ademas ele Speer 507 


Mr. Sixes. Proceed. 

Admiral Burxr. It would be about the same amount for new air- 
craft. They would be fighters and WF-2’s and ASW aircraft. 

Mr. Sixes. That is 300. What next? 

Admiral Burke. About a hundred million dollars for modernization 
and M. and O. funds so we can get more ships rehabilitated. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you put that item ahead of the atomic-powered 
carrier? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. That is 400. What is next? 

Admiral Burke. POLARIS submarine. 

Mr. Srxes. A hundred million for the POLARIS submarine. How 
many would that start? 

Admiral Burke. It would complete funding for one. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Stxss. Is that over and above the additional money that was 
appropriated by Congress last year? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; over and above 1959 money and 1960 
money. 

Mr. Frioop. Does that mean 10 POLARIS instead of the 9 we 
thought we wound up with? 

Admiral Burke. Ten; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. After that $500 million would you then put atomic 
power for the carrier next on your list? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How about personnel? The Navy is going to have to 
take a reduction in personnel, take a reduction in shore establishments. 
Where would you put these items; after the atomic carrier is provided 
for? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I think I would, sir. Although we need 
personnel very badly. We are stretched just as tight as we can be 
stretched. Our manning level is the lowest it has ever been in history. 

Mr. Stxxes. Even so, you would list these items you have given 
me plus the atomic carrier ahead of personnel? 

Admiral Burke. ek sir. 


EFFECT OF LEBANON AND QUEMOY INCIDENT ON 1959 BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me what is the effect of Lebanon and Quemoy on 
your 1959 budget. What additional amount of money are you going 
to have to request to take care of that deficit and where did the money 
come from to finance Lebanon and Quemoy? 

Admiral Burkes. Very well. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


EFFECT OF LEBANON AND QUEMOY ON THE FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


In mid-December 1958, the Department of the Navy determined that the 
unbudgeted costs resulting from Lebanon and Taiwan amounted to approxi- 
mately $76.4 million. After review by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget this was reduced to $65.3 million. About half of this 
cost is attributable to the retention of personnel previously mentioned. The 
remainder is charged to increased operations, maintenance and supply costs. 

The funds required to meet these unbudgeted costs have been borrowed from 
those planned for use in the third and fourth quarters of this fiscal year. If they 
are not restored by supplemental action now pending, in all probablity it will be 
necessary to make further reductions in personnel, active ships and operating 
aircraft to stay within the fiscal year 1959 funds now available. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Is POLARIS in competition with the aircraft carrier? 
I ask the question because I feel there is some confusion in the minds 
of the American people on this subject. 
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Secretary Gates. I will take it first, Mr. Sikes. It is in competition 
with that part of the aircraft carrier that is useful in general war, I 
presume—atomic delivery of strategic weapons on Russia. I do not 
think it is really in competition with the aircraft carrier because the 
aircraft, carrier is useful for almost every mission the Navy performs. 
The POLARIS is useful for a single mission. 

Mr. Stxes. Admiral Burke? 

Admiral Burke. I agree with the Secretary, sir. The POLARIS 
is a strictly retaliatory weapon system. It has no mission except 
retaliation; no mission except to destroy Russia if she wants to start 
something. That is the only thing the weapon system is good for. 
On this mission it is the only thing the POLARIS submarine can do 
except defend herself. 

A carrier can do a lot of other things. The POLARIS weapon 
system is in competition with other retaliatory weapon systems much 
more than it is with the carrier. It has some competition with the 
carrier, but very, very slight. The carriers are primarily useful these 
days, like manned aircraft are useful in other services, all over the 
world in limited war. 

Mr. Stxes. Let me ask this question. Could it be said that the 
carrier and POLARIS are in competition within apportionment 
processes of a budget ceiling? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and so is every other program. Every- 
thing is in competition with everything else. That is why we examine 
our manpower and everything so closely to make sure we do not over- 
emphasize any one thing at the expense of something else that we also 
need badly. 

Mr. Stkes. Has any effort been made that is reflected in the 1960 
budget to support POLARIS funding within that portion of the 
budget which is currently appropriated for the single purpose of 
nuclear deterrents against global war? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; of the add-on money approved by the 
Congress for fiscal year 1959, approximateiy half has been apportioned 
to the Navy for the sixth submarine, and the R. and D. and test 
program that keeps it on an accelerated high priority basis. Included 
in the 1960 budget are some long leadtime items for three additional 
POLARIS submarines. So to that extent, which is a considerable 
extent, $300 million plus 

Mr. Sixes. Based upon the testimony of both Secretary Gates and 
Admiral Burke, it appears the Navy’s role in both the nuclear deter- 
rent field and mobile operations geared to meeting limited situations 
has expanded considerably. To what extent percentagewise, if you 
can tell me, is this reflected in the budget now being considered by 
the Congress? 

Admiral Burke. Within the Navy budget the POLARIS is a big 
piece of our budget, sir. In the whole Department of Defense budget 
our percentage has not increased. 

Mr. Stxes. If Lebanon and Formosa had occurred at the same time 
and the scale of events required expanding in each situation, could 
we with our present limited readiness have handled that situation 
and helped prevent the outbreak of a major shooting war? 

Admiral BurKe. Yes, sir; we were stretched pretty tight as it was. 
We would have stretched tighter, and we would have had to start 
oe ships in commission if it had been sustained for any length 
ol time. 
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Mr. Srmes. I have heard the question advanced regarding the 
usefulness of POLARIS since any guided missile must have pinpoint 
accuracy to be effective. Your land-based missiles are capable of 
having that pinpoint accuracy, for obvious reasons. Even so, it has 
been testified that we ma y not get more than 25 percent direct hits, 

How can you be sure that the POLARIS missile is going to hit its 
target when it must be fired from underneath the sea or on the surface 
of the sea from a nonpredetermined location? 

Admiral Burkn. One of the reasons we built an experimental 
navigational ship is to determine just what accuracy we can get. 
The accuracy we are now getting with that experimental ship is 
greater than we thought we could get. Our accuracy is extremely 
good. It is phenomenal compared to normal navigational accuracies, 

We believe that with the shorter range of POLARIS missiles 
compared to an ICBM, POLARIS will be more accurate than an 
ICBM. We have very good reason to believe it will be just as accurate 
as the IRBM. 

In other words, location of the targets, known location of the targets, 
varies quite a bit. Exact locations of things are not well known in 
the world. So we think that with POLARIS we will be able to meet 
anv accuracy that any other systems can meet at the same range. 

Mr. Stxes. You are telling me, I presume, that the work of this 
special ship is something that can be translated for or the results 
transferred to the POLARIS submarine? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The navigation of the Navztilus under 
the North Pole was done with inertial navigation equipment, which 
will be used in this POLARIS submarine. It was surprisingly accurate 
for all of that steaming. But with other devices we have and can 
use right now, we are confident we can get extremely good accuracy 
in the location of the ship, and that our missiles, as far as the missile 
is concerned, will perform as well as any other missile of comparable 
range, and better than missiles of longer range. 

Mr. Sixes. This committee has a great deal of respect for what you 
say. You state you are convinced that the POLARIS missile is going 
to have just as good a chance of hitting the target as would a land- 
based IRBM? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, a lot more chance because it will be able 
to get off. It will not be itself destroyed. But because we were 
concerned about the accuracies and the whole POLARIS system, we 
have had this POLARIS examined by outside people over and over 
again. There is a tendency to get enthusiastic about a particular 
weapons system. We did not want to get enthusiastic and waste our 
money. All our scientific advisers also state this is going to be 4 
very accurate system. They believe we can meet readily the per- 
formance characteristics that we have outlined. 

Secretary Gates. We have a top report from the top scientific 
advisory committee within the last month approving the progress of 
the entire POLARIS picture. 

Mr. Boyue. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Boyte. I was with the committee that saw this POLARIS on 
the west coast. The committee was very enthusiastic about what 
thev had seen and its total progress. 
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Mr. Srxzs. Is the POLARIS program proceeding at abowt the rate 
of progress that you estimated when you were before us a year ago? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, right on schedule. 

Secretary GATES. That was almost a 2- -year acceleration. 

Mr. Sikus. There have been no further accelerations but it is 
holding firm? 

Admiral Burke. We are holding firm on a planned rate now. 

Mr. Sikes. There was a question about the firings that did not go 
the full distance. 

Admiral Burks. We anticipated that. The first few missiles of 
any missile program will have trouble. The third and fourth firings 
are the ones that caused us the greatest concern, but we now know 
what caused the trouble. We have confidence it can be cured. It 
was a simple little thing, as those things usually are. We are sure 
that is cured. We will ‘have more trouble in the future, but we are 
anticipating it. 

Mr. Srkxs. I have felt this is one of the key weapons of the next 
few years. It could be the most important single weapon in our 
arsenal until the time should come when ICBM’s counterbalance 
each other. 

What is the possibility of a further speedup in the POLARIS 
program or is it justifiable? 

Admiral BurkKix. We could not speed up very much the initial de- 
livery of the first submarine at this late date. We could perhaps 
speed up deployment by a month or so. We have a little leeway in 
there we could psigrg down. If everything went nicely, we could 
perhaps cut off 3 or 4 months on later ships. The first submarine 
is pretty well fixe a now. 

Mr. Sikes. The program generally? 

Admiral Burke. The program generally, we could increase it 
considerably technically. 

Mr. Stkes. How much time could you save by doing so? 

Admiral Burke. It depends on where you start, sir. If we were 
to buy additional submis wines, if we were authorized additional sub- 
marines, we me get those in about 2 years. 

Mr. Srepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKEs. _ 

Mr. Seerparp. In other words, you were asked the question about 
the availability of production in that field of function. ‘There is ample 
ability in that field, as you stated. If there is availability of produc- 
tion for those ships—to wit, POLARIS—and had the orders been put 
out at the time the money was made available by Congress, vou 
obviously would have saved much more time than you are referring 
to here under an escalated program, meaning by that expediting the 
present structural field by putting on three shifts or something of 
similar character, because in starting those you would have to start 
in the yards. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Obviously, it would have given you that submarine 
fleet to that degree, numerically speaking, much earlier than it will 
because the longer you delay it, with the leadtime required, the longer 
time it will take to get them. 

Admiral Burkr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Srepparp. Do you know of any means at this time where the 
operational date of POLARIS could be speeded up? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is it? 

Admiral Burke. By use of more overtime, we could perhaps cut 
off 3 or 4 months on submarines later in the program. 

Mr. SuHepparp. This committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Tuourspay, Fresruary 5, 1959, 


Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Sikes had the witness at the close of the hearings yesterday. 
You will proceed with your time, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT CAPABILITY 


May I ask for some information regarding your airlift and 
sealift capability in terms of modern war? 

I know we have many old planes that are in the hands of the com- 
mercial airlines, and they are available if it is necessary that they are 
called into service. I know we have a lot of World War II slow ships | 
which are in mothballs. 

I am interested in learning our capability for keeping pace with | 
modern warfare, the availability of equipment that can move swiftly, 
something that can be immediately available. 

What is your situation with regard to airlift and sealift from that 
standpoint ? 

Secretary Gates. Might I take the sealift first ? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. We have 67 active ships and 89 inactive ships 
for trooplift inventory. 

Based on an infantry division of 14,000 personnel and 63,000 tons 
of cargo, within 20 days MSTS with its active ships, plus those which 
could be reactivated simultaneously. 

If we were able to take over, and I am sure we would be, the cargo 
and troop ships which would be under U.S. control, we would be able 
to increase that. 

A good many ships are in the reserve fleet and there are other ships 
that are under U.S. control 

Mr. Srxes. What is the speed of those ships? The slowest ship in 
the convoy will determine the speed of the others. 

Secretary Gates. Fifteen knots, or approximately that. 

I will let Admiral Burke handle the airlift. This is primarily the 
responsibility of MATS. The Navy has relatively few remaining 
logistic aircraft and they are used for special delivery and carrier 
onboard delivery, and relatively few administrative aircraft which we 
would add 

Mr. Srxes. What is the speed of the new ships coming off the line 
that are calculated to be used for sealift ? 

Secretary Gates. Twenty knots. 
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(The following additional information was furnished :) 


There are no MSTS transports building or proposed at the present time, but 
there are two commercial passenger ships authorized which will be capable of 
steaming at over 20 knots. However, the Navy is designing its new amphibious 
ships to answer the need for a modern amphibious force capable of 20 knots 
speed. Additional classified information on this subject has been furnished for 
the use of the committee. 


Mr. Sixes. How many of the 20-knot ships do you have? 

Secretary Gates. We will have to furnish that for the record, Mr. 
Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. The number is relatively small ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you also provide for the record the number of troops 
which with their equipment could be moved with the 20-knot ships 
that are on hand? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Tae NUMBER OF 20-KNoT SHIPS AVAILABLE FOR SEALIFT (Exctupine U.S. Navy 
AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS) 


TRANSPORTS 


Military Sea Transportation Service has, in active operation at the present 
time, 15 ships that were designed to make a speed of 20 knots or greater. In 
view of their ages and lengths of service, it is not possible to state how many of 
these ships can now sustain a speed of 20 knots. In addition to these active 
ships, there are eight ships in the national defense reserve fleet which were 
designed to make 20 knots or more and which can be reactivated for service in the 
Military Sea Transportation Service. If authority is granted to requisition com- 
mercial passenger ships, another 13 ships rated at 20 knots or greater will be 
available. 

DRY CARGO SHIPS 


MSTS has no dry-cargo ships capable of steaming at 20 knots. There are 
in the U.S. merchant marine, 26 ships (C-—4 Mariners) which are capable of 
20 knots sustained speeds. 

Troop capacity of the transports listed above is as follows: 


Light equip 
ment (imited 

Troops to items of 
cargo weighing 
10 tons or less) 


NANO MUI nso 0 5c catenins neds as-peaseadaluacednnethisn 61, 192 1 30, 000 


Was WO AUD OO os. kbc ddd oie i hd i decd 42, 701 1 16, 000 
POTEET GEIR: 5. 20 cE rcncmmdncnad den dawaerd gy eee vdoluastets Sais 26, 671 1 26, 000 
MN A 5a dn ki dtd ade 5 sb psa dak dee wh sb be de sh don otk beens 130, 564 1 72, 000 


‘metric tons. 


At 13,800 measurement tons each, the twenty-six 20-knot dry cargo ships 
Could lift 358,800 measurement tons of equipment, including the heaviest items 
of equipment organic to Army or Marine Corps units. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed to give me some information about 
the airlift ? 

Admiral Burke. The airlift is under the Air Force and it is a 
MATS capability primarily, although the tankers, KC135 and such 
tankers, also can be used for airlift if the Joint Chiefs of Staff so 
recommend. 


86564—59-——_35 
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There is a capability for the lifting of about —-—— if there is time 
enough to assemble the aircraft, get the battle groups ready, and 
move them. The airlift is available. 

Mr. Srxes. How much time would be required under those condi- 
tions ? 

Admiral Burke. About ———— days, sir. They can get more than 
that by calling in their CRAF aircraft. That is an immediate capa- 
bility. They can call in CRAF aircraft and they can call in aircraft 
on all the runs by stopping everything but the movement of troops. 

Mr. Srxes. From the standpoint of the Marines, General, what 
is your situation on airlift and sealift for rapid movement? 

General Parr. Admiral Burke and the Secretary have answered the 
sealift. Within the Marine Corps we have a very limited amount 
of airlift. Actually at the end of this fiscal year if we assembled all 
fixed wing administrative transport types we could get a troop lift 
of ———.. That is fixed wing. 

In the case of helicopters, all assembled in one place, we could lift 

for 50 miles and return. 

Mr. Stxes. What are your recommendations, not your official rec- 
ommendations which must. be circumscribed by the budget, but your 
personal views on what is needed for Marine airlift and sealift? 


General Parr. Obviously, we would like to have sealift to lift simul- | 
taneously all three divisions and wings, but we realize that that isa 


considerable lift. Everything considered, I think the situation as it 
exists is satisfactory. 

Admiral Burke and I have discussed this many times, as have our 
staffs. We realize his problem, that you have to have a balanced Navy. 
For that reason we think this is acceptable for 1960. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you inquiring about naval airlift, sea and air, or 
defense airlift, sea and air of the Marines? 

I have the impression the general is speaking only of Navy aircraft. 

Mr. Srxes. I am speaking of Navy capability. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS DESIRED FOR LIMITED WAR USE 


May I ask Admiral Burke this question: If you were given reason- 
able dow: of action in setting up a shopping list for limited war, 
what are the things and in what cles would you place them in order 
for the Navy to participate more adequately in limited war? 

You gave me a list yesterday of some $500 million worth of hard- 
ware. Does that same list hold for a limited war only ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. In that list yesterday I had a POLARIS 
submarine. 

Mr. Srxes. If you were thinking of a limited war only what would 
the list be? 

Admiral Burke. We would have antisubmarine warfare capability 
in the way of ships. 

Mr. Srxes. How much? 

Admiral Burxe. About the same as yesterday. Then you would 
need amphibious capability, LPH’s and LPD’s. 

Mr. Srxes. Did you list those yesterday ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How much? 
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Admiral Burkxr. We would like to build two of each of those a 
year. 

" Mr. Srxes. They cost how much each ? 

Admiral Burxe. The LPH costs about $40 million and the LPD, 
which is an amphibious transport dock, about $29 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is an LPH? 

Admiral Burke. Helicopter platform for the use of vertical en- 
velopment. It carries about 2,000 marines and their associated 
equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. What next? 

Admiral Burke. Then we would need carriers and carrier aircraft 
in order to support the landing. 

Mr. Suxes. In addition or different from what you said yesterday ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. That is the same thing. That is what 
that was for, overall. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide for the record the amounts in each 
case 4 

Admiral Bure. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Listed below are the limited war items requested, prepared on the same bases 
as the prior list requested by Mr. Sikes (found on p. 537 of the record) : 


1, ASW ships: Millions Millions 
1 guided missile destroyer RIN ce ce es ee $33 fide 
1 attack submarine (SSN) : : ie 2 49 ‘ 
1 guided missile frigate (DLG) 59 rer yy 
— $141 
2. Amphibious ships: 
EOS OUS TOM ATIITE Uli BS i an ane sae nis dom an ndusaiees 29 
1 amphibious assault ship (LPH) - : : eo, oe Oe 
ie (GY 
3. Aircraft: 
i? aibaventier HENLETS CF AE — Sins oui deh, bx otdwcuncavuctae nthe 
24 early warning aircraft (WF-2) fie te ee ee ee 33. 4 
HS GOTEICL sls WT MITCRREN (Ser). sea eee eck cc one cecuae: ER? 
20 ASW helicopters (HSS-2)__._...._----- Tein Gea aeews oo 13. 8 


130. 9 131 


4, ASW research and development_- pe Seine Aenean z " 45 
5. Conventional weapons: 
a. Air weapons: 
Bomb fuses (40,000) - -—- , ee 2.5 
Zuni (22,000) - - es : cB Seta gus 6.8 
Fire bombs (5,000) - - - - : : : : Se, 2.5 
Javo CS GOGO) S.. 222 se. SL. ee Se resekee Ve 2. 0 
13. 8 14 
b. ASW weapons and equipments: 
ASROC installations (11 ships) cme | eee 
ASW ammunition- : ; 42.7 
ASROC (86) _---- pela Sate syd ia tie (13. 0) 
Torpedo Mk-37 (800) - -- bs Bid cee elle <a sat Sin 
Torpedo MK-44 (400) - - - ; eslcaecicicceaic,. SED 
ASW F/©€ (miscellaneous equipment) -_-- BA) Bas 2.0 
Mine MK-55 (1,400) .....-.---- és Bae week 4% 
Mine: NK ~62:G) 800) 2 oa cee ween ops seceepennee ans eee 12. 4 
———omot 
*: Modernistdion and M: & O. funds... ~~ +<bs denedconienenéscacccke« 90 


Soba US gee oo ee OA ais Oe FB 568 
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Mr. Srxes. Would you want to convert the carrier to a nuclear 
carrier or have it as it is now programed ? 

Admiral Burxe. That depends on the upper limit of your budget, 
how much money was available, but unless I had quite a bit of money 
I would include it 

Mr. Sixes. In limited war you would place them in that order ? 

Admiral Burge. Yes. 

Then conventional ammunition. We are short of antisubmarine 
warfare ammunition such as torpedoes, and we would need low drag 
bombs, and quite a bit of conventional ammunition. 

Mr. Sixes. You did not mention that yesterday in connection with 
the general war. 

Admiral Burke. Yesterday was an overall picture. This is just 
limited war, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I see. 

Admiral Burke. I think that would be about it. Then we must 
have maintenance funds for your fleet so the fleet can move quickly, 





CUTBACK IN SOVIET SUBMARINE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. How significant do you consider the apparent cutback 
in Soviet submarine production ? 

Admiral Burke. I think it is very significant, sir, because they man- 
ufacture their equipment on a mass-production scale. When they go 
into the manufacture of submarines they go in for raanufacture of 
a lot of them, and they have done that in the past. 

I think now that the reason they have reduced their manufacturing 
greatly is in order to go into a new type of submarine. They may be 
going into nuclear power, guided missiles, or a combination; or it 
may be just new design conventional long-range boats. I believe that 
is what they have done. Off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. But we have observed none of those, I take it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we have observed one new type. They are 
just commencing to send it out to sea. 

Mr. Stxes. Would you consider it a nuclear type sub ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The particular one we have seen is 
not a nuclear type submarine. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel from what you have learned about this 
situation that we may anticipate a new emphasis by the Soviets on 4 
new, more effective type of submarine which will be in addition to the 
large number they already possess ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. If I were the Russians, however, I would 
think that I had enough submarines. I would build new submarines 
as replacements for the old ones. I think that is what they are doing. 

Mr. Suerparp. You may proceed. 


STRENGTH OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Srxes. I understand the Marine Corps is required by law to 
maintain three combat divisions and three combat air wings. Is that 
correct ? 
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General Parr. Yes; that is correct, sir, by Public Law 416 of the 
82d Congress which provides that the Marine Corps will be so organ- 
ized as to include not less than three combat divisions and three air 
wings. 

About 215,000, which is considerably less than at the time of passage 
of Public Law 416, when we had a strength of 240,00. Our require- 
ments are less than that today as our strength at that time was essen- 
tially a wartime figure and we were sustaining severe combat losses. 
Also, it should be noted that our Fleet Marine Force organizations 
are continually scrutinized to assure maximum utilization of man- 

wer. 
as Srxes. How many military personnel are required to man this 
force at full combat strength ? ; 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that the reductions below strength which 
are being effected in order to meet the legal requirements are a proper 
course or is it simply the only course you have open ? 

This question has been asked on the basis of your personal feelings 
and not on the basis of the budget requirements. 

General Pate. Under the circumstances, it is the only way for us to 
absorb any more personnel reductions and yet retain efficiency in our 
combat units. To make clear what I mean, let me refer to what we 
had at the beginning of this year. On January 1 we had just about 
189,000 men in the Marine Corps. We had absorbed reductions to 
that figure by cutting back the supporting establishment and the 
security forces, and by holding the combat forces at an average of 
about 87 percent of their full personnel strength. To absorb the re- 
maining reductions, we have determined that approximately 5,500 
can be taken from the supporting establishment, but no more; the 
remainder—almost 9,000 men—must come from the Fleet Marine 
Forces, the combat elements. To keep units within the Division below 
90 percent of their full strength is just not militarily sound—it renders 
them inefficient for combat employment. Thus, there is no recourse 
other than to deactivate some units, and spread their personnel among 
the remaining ones. By doing that we can keep the units that are 
left at peak combat efficiency. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the strength figure you have given include necessary 
support forces afloat and ashore ? 

General Pate. Yes, it does, within the confines of the functions 
and duties assigned by law to the Marine Corps. 

_ Mr. Stes. In your personal opinion, not vour official opinion, what 
is the minimum strength required to provide a combat effective ma- 
rine force of three divisions and three air wings? 

General Parr. My opinion hasn’t changed since last year when I 
told this committee that I considered 200,000 marines to be the mini- 
mum under the circumstances. 

Mr. Stxrs. What was your recommendation in this respect to the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Defense? 

General Parr. I recommended 200,000 marines to the Secretary of 
the Navy at the start of the 1960 budget cycle, in furtherance of my 
longstanding but continuously evaluated conviction that 200.000 ma- 
rines was the barest minimum. I previously had laid these thoughts 
wane the Secretary of Defense in connection with the 1959 budget 
cycle. 
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Mr. Srxes. Was the strength of the Marine Corps discussed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff either in terms of numbers of men or in terms 
of force units? 

General Parr. It was, in both terms. I presented the facts to them 
in a memorandum as late as December 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. Under the proposed strength in fiscal year 1960, will the 
three air wing force be combat ready ? 

General Parr. Obviously, their combat power will be reduced on 
the whole and their staying power lessened. However, you may be 
sure of one thing. Within the resources at my disposal, the Marine 
divisions and wings will be combat ready. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, do you care to comment on this line of 
questioning ? 

LIMITED WARS DEFINED 


Mr. Suepparn. The Chair would like to ask this question and address 
it to Admiral Burke purely for definitive purposes and for the record. 

There have been several comments coming from the witnesses, both 
those prior to the Navy witnesses and now, relative to the so-called 
small or limited wars as compared with global wars. 

I would like to have you explain for the benefit of myself and mem- 
bers of the committee what the line of demarcation is and how prepa- 
ration for the so-called small war is reflected in the budget insofar as 
it might influence global war requirements. 

Admiral Burxr. First the demarcation between a global war and 
a small war: A global war is a war between major powers using nuclear 
weapons. That is the definition. All other wars are limited wars, 
limited either in the extent of the area or limited by the method of 
operation. 

The only weapon svstem that the Navy has which is useful only for 
general war is the POLARIS submarine. All other weapons are 
usable both in limited war and in general nuclear war. The emphasis 
in various tynes of limited war will change a great deal depending 
upon where the limited war is and the conditions under which it is 
fought. 

It may be that we would have a limited war using only conventional 
weapons, so we have to be ready for that. We try to have aircraft and 
ships and everything ready for a limited war with conventional 
weapons. 

There may be situations where we will use tactical atomic weapons 
and not big atomic weapons. Our ships and aircraft must be prepared 
for those situations. 

Then there may be limited wars in which we will use significant 
numbers of nuclear weapons, or big ones—that is conceivable—and we 
still would have to keep the war limited. 

Everything we have in this budget anplies both to limited war and 
to general war except for the POLARIS submarine and its associated 
equipment which applies only to general nuclear war. 


DECLINE IN LIMITED WAR CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. It is not to be interpreted that we are putting ex- 
cessive stress on the preparation for limited wars to the detriment 0 
global war preparations if we are confronted with the fact that the 
so-called limited war could very well touch off the global war? 
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Admiral Burke. No, sir. Our limited war capability throughout 
the last few years has gradually decreased in relation to our general 
war artes General war capability has increased quite a bit. 
Limited war capability has not increased at quite the same rate, so 
we are not overemphasizing limited war, particularly in the overall 
defense budget. In the overall defense budget there are differences 
of opinion as to the breakdown between weapon systems for massive 
destruction and other types of weapon systems. 


STRATEGIC WEAPONS NOT OF USE IN LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Surrrarp. But the requirements for one is a contribution to 
theother. Isthat correct? 

Admiral Burke. Not always, sir. The limited war capability will 
assist in general war under conceivable circumstances, but weapons of 
mass destruction, or the weapon systems which use weapons of mass 
destruction only, are of very little use in limited war. 

The POLARIS submarine in a situation like Lebanon, for example, 
is of no value whatever. It is good only for mass destruction. 


POSSIBILITY OF GLOBAL WAR GROWING OUT OF LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Suepparp. And you do not feel that one is a detriment to the 
other because it is rather obvious that if you find yourself involved in 
a so-called limited war you might later be involved, as a result of the 
limited war, in a global war. 

Admiral Burxe. The people in this country in general, I believe, 
are very much concerned about general nuclear war, so there is a 
tendency to think only in terms of general nuclear war as being the 
only war that we have to take care of. That is not true. We have 
not fought a general nuclear war and we may not, and we probably 
will not. 

Mr. Suepparp. You referred to a very sensitive situation. Many 

of our population, so far as I can see, are wondering whether our ex- 
penditures are to contain small wars and whether they are large 
enough to protect the integrity of this Nation in a global war which 
may have its origin from a small war. That is what prompted my 
question this morning. 
_Admiral Burke. It is possible that general war will grow out of a 
limited war, but I think that the leaders of all countries will be very, 
very careful to make sure that if a limited war starts they will be 
careful to restrain it. Even the Russians will restrain it because they 
will not take those steps which may lead to general war. If they do 
their country will be destroyed. We have the capability now, a large 
capability, he the destruction of Russia should she start a general 
war. We will maintain that capability for quite a few years. I am 
speaking now of our present capability even before missiles come 
into being in great numbers. 

Mr. Suepparp. I accept the fact your evaluation is assumptive. It 
has to be. However, that does not dissuade the American mind of 
one fact: a brush fire is a very inviting aspect to development of a 
global war. Are we prepared as a result of that potential to take 
care of the global war to the fullest degree ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. They do not seem to be concerned about the brush- 
fire war. They seem to feel we have enough to handle that kind 
of war. 

The big question is whether or not, in addressing ourselves to the 
containment of a small war activity which is a hazard because of the 
potential to developing global warfare, we are equally capable of 
handling a global war if it develops ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. If the global war were to start the 
destruction of Russia is inevitable. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to enter a reservation. I don’t know what you 
mean by everybody is agreed we are ready for limited war. 

Mr. Suepparp. I didn’t say everybody was. I said the consensus 
of opinion of those with whom I have discussed this, if we are in a 
position to contain a limited war——— 

Mr. Fioop. Just so the people you discussed it with think so. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I am obviously not one of them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am not stating your position. I am trying to 
draw a line of demarcation between the preparedness aspects of the 
small war versus the big one. 

Mr. Fioop. I just was not in that conversation. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Secretary, we all know we are headed in the 
same direction—we want our country defended. I noticed in your 
statement yesterday certain statements such as “There is no ques: 
tion about our need for modern carrier forces.” 

Another item you show is, “We are faced with the approaching 
obsolescence.” 

A little later we find a statement like this, “We plan to order.” 

I know why that is done, Mr. Secretary, and I am not criticizing 
you in the least because I have great confidence in you, Admiral 
Burke, and our fine officers. However, I happen to be in a group 
which originally did not want our country to recognize Russia. 
However, that is water over the dam now. 

I did not want Russia to join us in World War II. That is now 
water over the dam. 

After World War IT ended, we all know that we were able, at 
that time, to fight the whole world and win. We had the strength 
and the power to do that. 

We have gradually gone down continually for about 13 years 
until in recent years. 

Russia has been continuing to goup. You realize that, and I do, too. 

During World War II I thought we ought to help the wartorn 
nations of the world, for a few years, and I voted for such bills for 
3 or 4 years. 

Since then you will find that I quit voting for foreign aid, because— 
we cannot fight communism without money. I still think that is true 
although I may be wrong. 

What I am trying to say is: If we have money sufficient to do the 
things that we have been doing for several years, I would say 8 or 9 
years, and until now, I think our country is able to prepare adequately 
to defend our own country. 
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I realize that under the Constitution and the law the President has 
the power to veto. But we can pass the appropriations to protect 
our Nation, although the President may not permit the using of the 
money. 

On that basis, Mr. Secretary, I think when you and the generals and 
the admirals come before us there ought not be any strings tied to you 
or us at all, and you ought to tell us frankly and freely, without any 
aid or assistance from anybody, from the President on down, what 
the situation really is. Congress has the constitutional power to ap- 
propriate the money that we think is necessary. I want to do that. 
Although I realize that under the Constitution he does not have to per- 
mit the expenditures of the money. 

I have been on this committee for a long time. Our committee has 
been out in front trying to protect our country. We will be there this 
time, and I think our Government has the money to do it. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, I want to join with those who have 
expressed their opinion for the good work you have done while you 
have been in the Pentagon and wish for you the best of luck in the 
future. 

Secretary Garrs. Thank you, sir. 


WITHHOLDING OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Anprews. We think you have done a grand job. 

Has the Budget Bureau or the Secretary of Defense withheld any 
of the funds which the Congress appropriated for the Navy in the 
1959 bill or canceled out any of the programs for which money was 
appropriated in that bill? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. Some of the money appropriated for the 
POLARIS system, approximately $300 million of it, was pushed 
forward from 1959 into the 1960 program. 

Mr. Anprews. That would be three systems? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. We have ordered the six and 
Congress appropriated money for nine. 

Mr. Anprews. How many of the nine are under construction ? 

Secretary Gates. Technically five, but the contract has been let 
for the sixth, so actually six. 

Mr. Anprews. That leaves three from the 1959 program ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Are those three contained in the 1960 budget ? 

_ Secretary Gates. We get mixed up between years there. They are 
in effect contained in the 1960 budget. More specifically, they are 
programed for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Anprews. How many in addition to those three ? 

_ Secretary Gates. None, but long lead time items for three more are 
Included in this budget request. 

Mr. Anprews. Making a total of 12? 

Secretary Gates. Those three would be financed, except for long- 
lead items, in the 1961 budget which in effect would be three a year, 
1958 to 1961, inclusive. 
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Mr. ANnpREws. When do you think construction will get underway 
on the remaining three authorized or funded in the 1959 bill? 

Secretary Gares. I would expect next summer, sir. The correct 
answer to your question is that there have been other funds reserved, 
minor amounts, but the major additional money furnished by the 
Congress was for POLARIS 

Mr. Anprews. What aresome of the other big items? 

Secretary Gates. $30 million for the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Anprews. I refer to money withheld by the President or the 
Budget Bureau. 

Secretary GATEs. Congress added $678 million of which $609 million 
was for the POLARIS program. Of that, $300 million oo be made 
available in fiscal year 1960 for the construction of boats 7, 8, and 9. 

Congress added $45 million for the Marine Corps strength. Some of 
this money has been applied to costs of Mideast and Taiw an, some to 
the civilian pay raise, and $30.7 million has been held in reserve. 

Mr. Larrp. I thought you were calling those submarines ships now! 

Secretary Gates. Boats. We make a violation of the Navy lan- 
guage in the case of submarines. They are called boats or ships. 

Mr. Anprews. I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania fora 
question. 


USE OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO KEEP MARINE CORPS AT 200,000 MEN 


Mr. Fioop. Did I understand you to say that you have—and by you 
I mean the Department of the Navy or the Department of Defense— 
transferred funds from the combat Marine Corps to increase civilians’ 
pay some place? 

Admiral Brarpstey. In the case of the Marine Corps, not all of the 
$45 million which was added for Marine Corps strength was in the 
pay appropriation for the Marine Corps. Some was for military pay, 
some was in the maintenance and operation area, some in “Medical care, 
Navy,” to take care of the increased load. 

Mr. Anprews. That total amount of $45 million was to take care of 
all the cost of retaining in the Marine Corps 25,000 additional officers 
and men ¢ 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. None of which was used for that purpose? 

Admiral Bearpstey. That is correct, sir, with one exception. It 
is in three or four appropriations, sir. 

They have allowed us to apply $8.2 million of that for Taiwan 
and Mideast costs. In other words, the Marine Corps did not come 
down in strength as rapidly as planned. The marines kept up their 
strength and this money is being used to pay for the cost of keeping 
up their strength for part of the year. 

Mr. Fioop. You and I know why it did not come down as fast as 
they originally planned—because of the very facts that existed at 
Taiwan and Lebanon. That is why it did not come down that fast. 
Is that correct ? 

Secretary Gates. That is true of all force levels in all services. 

Mr. Fioop. What a vicious circle that is. 

Mr. Anprews. What about the rest of the $45 million? 
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Admiral Brarpstry. $6.1 million was applied to offset the cost of 
the civilian pay bill which was passed by Congress last year for our 
white-collar workers. 

Mr. Anprews. Then the answer to Mr. Flood’s question is this: 
Part of the money appropriated by Congress for the retention of the 
Marine Corps at the level of 200,000 officers and men was used for 
the payment of civilian employees ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is correct, sir. It was not transferred 
one appropriation to the other but applied in the individual appro- 
priations to which you appropriated it. The cost of the pay bill was 
about $70 million for the Navy. In various appropriations we were 
directed by the administration to apply certain parts of this money 
to offset that cost, so the supplemental appropriation required for the 
civilian pay increase will be about $50 million for the Navy. 


OTHER FUNDS WITHHELD 


Mr. Anprews. So then, Mr. Secretary, the only programs with- 
held from the Navy by the Secretary of Defense or the Budget Bureau 
was the POLARIS program and the Marine Corps? 

Secretary Gares. Two more items. There was a problem with 
destroyer-escort construction which we were going to cancel because 
we ran out of appropriation money for repricing reasons, and $13 
million was made available. That was to continue construction of 
two destroyer escorts. 

There was another item, acceleration of the REGULUS IT sub- 
marines. Congress appropriated $11 million. That was applied to 
the 1960 shipbuilding program to offset repricing increases. Those 
are all the items which deal with the additional congressional appro- 
priation. 

CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. You stated you planned to close 31 shore installa- 
tions during the fiscal year 1960. 

Secretary Gares. Not during the fiscal year 1960. We are closing 
them starting now. Some will be in the fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Anprews. What about your civilian employment? Do you 
plan to keep it at the same level in 1960 as it has been in 1959? 
What has been the trend since 1958 ? 

Secretary Gates. I will answer the first part of your question first. 
The planning figure remains the same. From a practical point of 
View it will not remain the same in civilian employment. It is ap- 
proximately 361,000 persons as of the present time. It is quite 
obvious to me that the civilian employment will go down. 

Mr, Anprews. In 1960? 

Secretary Gares. Yes; the trend over the past 2 years has been 
ode because we lost a good many installations in 1957, 1958, and 
959, 

Mr. Anprews. Have you made a final determination as to what you 
will do with the Chincoteague station over in Virginia? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Anprews. What is that? 
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Secretary Gates. To close it as far as the Navy is concerned. A 
certain part of the facilities and some of the people will be taken over 
by the National Space Agency. 


ITEMS DELETED IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Anprews. Your total request before the committee is $11,370 
million. 

Secretary Gares. ‘i hat is right, sir. 

Mr. Boyxe. Plus $90 million to be transferred from the revolving 
fund. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. What was your original request for the Navy for 
the fiscal year 1960? 

Secretary Gates. Of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. $13,875 million. 

Mr. Anprews. Did you put into the record yesterday the programs, 
or the hardware, which had to be eliminated because of the reduction 
of your budget from $13 billion plus down to $11 billion plus? 

Secretary Gates. No, we did not. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you do that for me? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. The big items, the big programs that had to be 
eliminated because of the reduction made by the Secretary of De 
fense’s office, and I assume the Budget Bureau, in your original 
ge cone 

Secretary Gares. I did explain yesterday that this budget was cre- 
ated by an ability to request $500 million more of expenditure money, 
which, related back to new obligating authority, produced a bigger 
program which was reviewed by all people concerned. 

Mr. Anprews. The $500 million will not take you from your $11 
billion-plus up to $13 billion ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. The $500 million of expenditures generates 
$2,600 million of programs. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, if you have already put into the record the 
programs 

Secretary Gates. I have only put in totals, not the items. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish that you would tell us what those items that 
had to be deleted are. 

Secretary Gates. I can tell you generally and I will supply a list 
specifically for the record. 

Generally, the largest money item was for additional POLARIS 
submarines. The rest of the money was for additional shipbuilding, 
additional number of aircraft and guided missiles, the Pacific mis- 
sile range, and some additional research and development. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish that you would supply for the record the 
number of POLARIS submarines and the number of ships. 

Secretary Gates. The number was six, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. And the type of ships that had to be eliminated, and 
the research and development items. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 
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Ezplanation of program changes 


Military personnel, Navy: 
Program change (actual) 
a UIT ND sie crane macau +: 
2. Proficiency pay 
3. Overseas station allowances Be aaa ge onc ae cra ataaeent 
4. Subsistence 
Reserve personnel, Navy: 
Program change (actual) 
1. Annual active duty for training of Reserve officers... —791 
Military personnel, Marine Corps: 
Program change (actual) 
SPICE TONS en tio eee ene +625 
i a AN nn ea ee ae —475 
3. I a —8 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps: 
Program change (actual) 
1. Substitution of prior military service personnel for 
6-month trainees 
2. Annual active duty for training of officers__._._...___- —160 
Operation and maintenance, Navy: 
Program change (actual) 
1. Nonnaval facility medical care 
.) Leeming An Library MOOKS. ...2c< 2 cae 
3. Operation and maintenance of facilities 
; weeauced force level factors. =.=. ee cece 
Supplies for operating forces —8, 338 
. Material and equipment renovation —2, 469 
. Flying hour programs: fuel, supplies___________- —4, 147 
3. Aircraft overhaul: labor, supplies_______________ —14, 021 
. Aviation technical material —33, 516 
. Furniture for Capehart and Wherry housing —2, 300 
Sue RD A a is +2, 850 
2. snip nonscheduled: repairs... ....-......... —3, 200 
3. Service craft repairs —1, 800 
ORES PAREN oe a a a eee —1, 005 
5. Ammunition disposal —1, 000 
1G, PEOCUreMment Of gas Masks... 4. Ay. 
17. Procurement of communications equipment —2,1 v1 
18. Procurement of aviation shop equipment_____-_--_ —2, 0UO 
19. Collateral equipment for new construction 
20. All other 
Procurement, Marine Corps: 
Program change (actual) 
1. Guided missiles and equipment 22, 657 
2. Electronics —25, 773 
3. All other 


Aircraft and related procurement, Navy: 
Program and funding change (actual) 
. Utilization of prior year funds —60, 000 
. Procurement of 174 aircraft : 
. Guided missiles (airborne) 
. Cancellation of REGULUS II program —146, 700 
. Aircraft test engines 
. Aircraft modernization, air traffic control 
ment, sonobuoys 


—106, 111 


—671, 291 
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Explanation of program changes—Continued 


Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy: 
Program and funding change (actual) —1, 054, 517 
1. Utilization of prior year funds 
2. Repricing of prior year programs 
3. Net change in fiscal year 1960 shipbuilding pro- 
gram including substitution of 1 CVA for 1 
CVA(N) and deletion of 1 DDG, 1 DLG, 2 
SS(N), 1 DE, 1 AG, 6 POLARIS submarines 
and advance procurement for 7 additional 
POLARIS submarines. Eight DD(FRAM) 
conversion were added 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy: 
Program change (actual) 
1. Ammunition, mines, 
weapons 
2. ASW and underwater ordnance 
8. Guided missiles 
4. POLARIS 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy: 
Program and funding change (actual) —186, 195 
1. Research and development programs___------~- —150, 597 
($4.2 million of this amount will be recovered 
as a result of cancellation of the REGU- 
LUS II program). 
2. POLARIS--- 
($10 million of this amount is included in a 
fiscal year 1959 supplemental request. ) 
3. Pacific Missile Range 
4. Test and evaluation 
Military construction, Navy: 
Program change (actual) 
1. Pacific Missile Range 
2. POLARIS 
a eee NAVY DYOIECIAL sc ote ek Lk OL , 201 
Military construction, Naval Reserve: 
Program change (actual) 
1. Air surface, and ground construction —1, 950 
2. Planning, design, and emergency construction____ —50O 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Fxoop. If the gentleman will yield, I do not think you asked 
for money for all the submarines. You just wanted starting funds. 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. We asked for six more submarines. 

Mr. Fioop. The launching platforms for the POLARIS systems? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, and the missiles to go with them and the 
research and development to go with them. 

Mr. Fioop. You asked for money for six complete POLARIS 
systems ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. That would give you a total of 15 systems? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Is the fact that you requested money for the addi- 
tional six in the 1960 budget due, Mr. Secretary, to the fact that you 
have made such remarkable progress in the development of the 
POLARIS missile? Are you ahead of schedule? 
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Secretary Gates. The schedule, Mr. Andrews, for the POLARIS 
is already accelerated by 2 years. In our judgment, we were justified 
in asking permission to add on items in our budget to go ahead with 
six additional submarines, and some leadtime items for some numbers 
over and above that. This was our judgment, in the Navy, based on 
what our contractors told us and our technical people told us, uni- 
laterally made within our own organization. 

This program, along with the other big weapons systems programs, 
was reviewed by the Department of Defense and took its chances with 
general war and strategic weapon systems. This was our judgment, 
and we put it in our proposal to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Anprews. You are ahead of schedule in the research and de- 
velopment of your POLARIS missiles ? 

Secretary Gates. We are on an accelerated schedule. 

Mr. Anprews. When do you expect to have the POLARIS missile 
in production ? 

Secretary Gates. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. Will those missiles be ready for the submarines at 
that time? 

Secretary Gates. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Gates. Everything is tuned, and there is a line of balance 
organization. It would be interesting for the committee to see. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. And you will have no submarines ready for those 
missiles at that time ? 

Secretary Gares. But these are just a few missiles. The missiles 
required for the submarines are scheduled, and the research and de- 
velopment and test and evaluation and everything is synchronized 
and meshed in for delivery, we hope, simultaneously. As the sub- 
marines come in, we will have the appropriate missiles for the sub- 
marines. The first test of the full-scale missile is ahead of the sub- 
marine. 

Mr. Anprews. My first question was, When will you have opera- 
tional and in production the POLARIS missiles? I understood your 
answer to be ———. 

Secretary Gates. That depends upon the definition of “operation” 
and “numbers.” 

Mr. Anprews. What I had in mind was, when will it be ready to 
go in the submarine and out to the fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. There are 16 missiles in a submarine. It takes 
time to manufacture those missiles. It also takes time to install them 
and check them in the ship. The submarine will be ready, and the 
first 16 missiles will be ready, and they will all be tested out in 1960. 
Then that ship will go to the sea with her missiles and will be shaken 
down and tested to make sure that everything is operational. There 
will be some little bugs, there always are, on a new ship. She will 

be fully ready for operation in 1960, having been shaken down and 
readied for deployment. 
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Mr. Anprews. How many submarines will you have at that time? 

Admiral Burke. One. 

Mr. ANprEws. When will you get the next one? 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. So, by not getting these additional three that you 
are requesting in 1960 that will delay your submarine program at 
least , is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. We asked for six originally, and it will delay 
us ———, yes. 
Mr. Aber Were there any other programs deleted by the elim- 
ination of the money you requested ? 

Secretary Gates. From the Department of Defense? 

Mr. ANprREws. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. I referred to the numbers of aircraft, certain addi- 
tional ships in the shipbuilding program, and certain research funds. 

Mr. ANprews. Thank you, sir. 


MARINE CORPS BUDGET REQUEST 


Now, General Pate, your appropriation request in this bill is 
$943,400,000 ; is that correct ? 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. What was your original request to the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Pate. My fiscal director, General Wieseman, has the figure 
and can answer that. 

General WirseMan. $1,028,755,000 to the Secretary of the Navy 
was the original request. 

Mr. AnprRews. $1,028,755,000? 

General WrreseMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. What programs besides a reduction in manpower 
were you forced to take by the reduction of your budget request from 
$1,028,755,000 to. $943,400,000 ? 

General WirseMan. There was a reduction in the appropriation 
“Marine Corps Troops and Facilities.” 

Mr. AnprEws. Was that the 25,000? 

General Wieseman. The strength ? 

Mr. ANprews. Yes. 

General Wres—eman. There was a reduction of about $25 million in 
the appropriation “Marine Corps Troops and Facilities” from the 
original submission. 

General Pars. That is not for the troops. Tell first what was the 
reduction in “Military Personnel, Marine Corps.” 

General WirseEMAN. From $621 million to $611 million. 

Mr. Anprews. How much was in officers and men ? 

General Wreseman. This original budget request was made on a 
budget guidance of 175,000 for the year. 

Mr, Anprews. Did you not originally request 200,000 ? 

General Pars. I did. 

Mr. Anprews. That is not in line with what the general told me. 


36564—59——36 
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General Parr. We originally put in our request to the Secretary 
of the Navy prior to the formal budget submission, for 200,000, 
Later budget guidance directed us to change that to 175,000. 

Mr. Anprews. What other items of hardware were you required to 
eliminate because of this reduced budget ? 

General Pare. Our program in Marine Corps Procurement is es- 
sentially intact. 

Mr. Anprews. You are getting in this budget all that you originally 
asked for? 

General Parr. Yes, in the main, in procurement. 

Mr. Anprews. So your principal reduction was in manpower? 

General Pare. Relating it to my recommendation prior to the 
original submission; that is correct, sir. 


MANPOWER REDUCTION 


Mr. Anprews. When did you start reducing your manpower? 

General Pare. It has been going on since we reached the peak at 
Korea. It has been gradually coming down. As I said yesterday, 
starting in 1957, we had 200,000. From that figure we are reducing 
25,000. Sixteen thousand of them have been absorbed in the sup- 
porting elements, and nine thousand are being absorbed in the divi- 
sions and wings of the Fleet Marine forces or the combat element. 

Mr. Anprews. How many did you have at the first of last July? 

General Pate. About 190,000, but let me correct that. 

General Wetter. A little less than that; 189,495. 

Mr. Anprews. And you expect to have 175,000 the first of this 
next July? 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How will you go about reducing your strength to 
that figure ? 

General Pare. It is a gradual reduction, sir. We will reduce re- 
cruiting. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you plan to retain that strength during all the 
fiscal year 1960? 

General Parr. This budget calls for that, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What about your stock fund? Is there any reduction 
in that? 

General Wreseman. We will generate $15 million excess cash. 

Mr. Anprews. What about your ammunition? 

General Pate. Well, I think this budget has in it that which is 
required for training. 

General Wirsreman. Also, the ammunition required for the new 
weapons. 

Mr. Anprews. We will get into that later. 


MIDDLE GRADE OFFICERS 


You stated that you are having a hard time getting, or keeping, 


enough middle grade officers and petty officers. What is the reason 
for that? 


Admiral Bure. There are many reasons. One of them is that we 
have very rigid promotion laws—which are good laws. Another 
reason is that the pay a few years ago was pretty low, and we could 
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not get people to stay in the Navy, either enlisted men or young officers. 
Now, those people are more senior, and we have too few of them, par- 
ticularly in the middle grade officers. Although the reenlistment rate 
for enlisted personnel completing their first term has improved, this 
includes a large group of personnel who have not achieved petty officer 
grade. Of the approximately 45,000 petty officers completing their 
first term, only 5,000 to 6,000 reenlist. 

Mr. Anprews. Is there anything that Congress can do about that? 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir. There are several laws that are on the 
books on medical care that assist us, and the pay bill assisted a great 
deal. 

Mr. Anprews. The bill we passed ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes; and that is why it is coming up now. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. AnprEws. How is the work on the /'nterprise progressing ¢ 

Admiral Burke. She will be commissioned in 1962, and is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you expect it to work / 

Admiral Burke. Yes. The nuclear plant on the Z'nterprise is very 
similar to that in the Nautilus. There is no reason at all why it should 
not work. We have a prototype plant out in the AEC’s National 
Reactor Test Station, near Arco, Idaho, that has been operating satis- 
factorily. This plant went critical in October 1958 and has been 
delivering power since January 17, 1959. 


POSSIBILITY OF GLOBAL WAR 


Mr. Anprews. You stated a few minutes ago in substance that if 
we get into a global nuclear war the total destruction of Russia is 
inevitable. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. I agree with you. You know the capability Russia 
has to do us great harm, or possibly to destroy us. You know the 
capability we have to do the same thing to Russia. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Now, in your frank, personal opinion, either on or 
off the record, do you think we are going to get into one of those 
all-out global nuclear wars? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I do not think we will. I think Russia 
would not be so foolish, and certainly we would not be so foolish as 
tostart one. 

Mr. Anprews. My time is up. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The chairman recognizes the gentleman from South 
Carolina, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritxy. Mr. Secretary, I join with my colleagues in expressing 
appreciation to you for the fine service you have rendered in the 
rovernment. We recognize the fact that a man of your qualifications 
and capabilities must of necessity sacrifice a great deal in order to 
serve the Government. 

Secretary Gates. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Ritey. You have our best wishes in whatever you undertake. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Rizey. I have been quite interested in the original statement 
that you and Admiral Burke and General Pate have given us. Per- 
haps it is my lack of understanding, but there are certain things here 
that puzzle me somewhat. 

Over a period of time we have been briefed on the necessity of having 
the most modern weapons, the highest firepower, the finest quality 
that it is possible to produce. 


REQUEST FOR CONVENTIONAL POWERED CARRIER 


Last year Congress was sold on the idea that the Navy should have 
an atomic-powered carrier. This year—and I think there will be a 
lot of other people who will be puzzled by the same decision—you 
come back requesting a conventional carrier, and there are certain 
questions in regard to that decision that I should appreciate your 
clearing up for me. 

You have to carry a great deal of fuel in these carriers for the 
planes do you not ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. About how often do you have to refuel a conventional 
carrier from tankers if it is in full operation ? 

Admiral Burke. You mean a Forrestal type carrier ? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Admiral Burks. Operating in combat, it is about every 4 or 5 days. 
We have to replenish the ship’s fuel, or maybe aircraft fuel, or maybe 
ammunition. It depends upon the rate at which these items are being 
expended, the type of bombs being used, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rirey. Therein arises the first question which comes to a lay- 
man. Iam nota naval expert by any means; would not the atomic- 
powered carrier give you more space for fuel and ammunition and 
things of that kind ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Rirey. In other words, in the conventional carrier you are 
sacrificing some of the efficiency of that ship are you not? 

Admiral Burke. We sacrifice some of the military advantages; yes. 

Mr. Rirey. Another question arises—I believe that you stated yes- 
terday, Mr. Secretary, that certain nationalistic tendencies are de- 
veloping in some of the countries in which we have bases. It seems to 
me that I have seen something about the need to curtail your activities 
at Port Lyautey. Would it not be a decided advantage then to have a 
earrier, a cruiser, or a submarine, that did not have to be refueled 
so often ? 

Secretary Gates. It certainly would. That is the standard argu- 
ment, standard and still very true, for the mobility and sovereignty 
of the Navy’s capital ships. 

Mr. Ritry. Then I come back to this question: Instead of requesting 
funds for a carrier with ordinary characteristics, would we not be in 
a better position to wait until we can get enough money to build a 
more modern and efficient vessel? I discussed this same question to 
a very limited extent with the Secretary of Defense when he was here. 
You will not get this vessel for 4 years. <A lot of things are going to 
transpire in that 4-year period, and $200 million is a lot of money to 
spend on something that may be to a certain extent, at least, obsolete 
when vou get it. 
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EFFECT OF POSSIBLE DELAY OF CARRIER 


Secretary Gates. We think it would be a vital error of the United 
States to delay this. As Admiral Burke has explained, we are oper- 
ating 9 Hssex carriers as attack carriers. These are World War II 
carriers. They cannot handle the modern aircraft. What we need 
are aircraft carriers first. Propulsion is an advantage if it is nuclear- 
powered, but we need vitally aircraft carriers, at least two and possibly 
three on a 2-year orderly basis. This, I assure you, withstood the crit- 
ical review—along with every other program in the country—in the 
Department of Defense, and this has the unqualified endorsement of 
the Secretary of Defense and the higher levels. 

Mr. Ritey. I understand that. 

Admiral Burke. I would like to supplement that a bit regarding 
the delay part. We delayed a carrier last year until this year. If 
we delay this carrier another year it will not be operational until 1965. 
At that time our /’ssea class carriers simply are not going to be able 
to operate and we are going to have only 10 carriers operational. With 
only 10 carriers you cannot keep 2 carriers continually deployed to the 
Mediterranean and 2 carriers to the Far East. We will not be able 
to support forces that we will have to commit to limited wars. There 
is just not any other way of doing it. There is no way that we can 
get around the use of manned aircraft in limited wars, and there are 
many places in the world where the only way that manned aircraft 
can get there is by the use of carriers in sufficient quantity. If we 
do not have sufficient carriers, we are not going to be able to project 
our military power to those places. We will simply have to let that 
part of the world go. 

Now, as far as obsolescence is concerned, ships do get obsolescent; 
but they get obsolescent at a much less rate than most military hard- 
ware. We are the only service operating any significant quantities of 
World War II equipment now. Aircraft become obsolete in 5 to 8 
years. Carriers will last for 20 years. 

Mr. Rirey. How many Forrestal type do you have in commission 
now ? 

Admiral Burke. We have four in commission, three fully opera- 
tional, and the 7ndependence which was just recently commissioned. 

Mr. Rrtey. How many are there on the ways? 

Admiral Burke. There are two on the ways, plus the Enterprise, 
making a total of seven new carriers. We have three Midways, which 
were built after the war and which are capable of operating modern 
aircraft. That makes a total of 10. In order to keep our forces de- 
ploved we have to have about 14 carriers. 

Mr. Froop. You will be short one in this budget. You are main- 
taining 15 now. Under this operation you will be maintaining only 14. 

Admiral Burke. We were operating 15 last year, but we are just 
coming down to 14 now. 

Mr. FLoop. You are short one now. 

Admiral Burke. We are short one now, and that means much tighter 
scheduling and harder work. 
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NO RECOMMENDATION BY JCS ON CARRIER 


Mr. Ritry. Was this carrier approved by the Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Procurement of hardware is not ap- 
proved. For example, the Joint Chiefs do not approve the numbers 
of B-52’s for procurement. The Joint Chiefs did not approve the 
introduction of the M-14 rifle into the Army. That is the Army’s 
business. I did advise the Joint Chiefs of Staff that within the money 
and personnel being made available to the Navy, we could no longer 
keep 15 carriers and certain other ships in operation and that I would 
like permission to cut the number of ships, and the number of opera- 
tional carriers to 14. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the force 
level, since they do approve force levels. But, the Joint Chiefs do 
not approve, for example, individual destroyer replacements, or air- 
craft replacements to keep force levels modern, for any of the services, 

Mr. Ritry. That seems to me to be a weakness in procedure. How 
in the world are we going to maintain balance if the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff do not balance off the various qualifications and abilities of the 
different services, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Suerparp. As long as you addressed the comment to the Chair, 
the chairman will call your attention to the fact while this may not 
have been a consideration within the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the com- 
ments made by the present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
when he was here were very definitely indicative of the fact this was 
a component part of the requirement for Navy’s assigned mission. 

Mr. Riutey. I remember he said that. I am still not convinced, 
however. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The authority to reach a conclusion is a matter of 
mechanics within the particular group. 


PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Ritey. ‘To continue, you testified, I think, either this morning 
or yesterday, that you had a great many propeller-type aircraft in 
the Navy. 

Secretary Gates. Fifty-six percent of the operating inventory are 
propeller type. 

Mr. Rmry. Do they require the same heavy carrier as the jets? I 
understand the jets require a longer runway and a heavier carrier. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. A good many of these propeller- 
type aircraft are patrol-type aircraft that operate from the beach. 

Admiral Burke. They are long-range patrol aircraft. Some of 
them are seaplanes. Some of them are antisubmarine warfare planes 
which are operated from the antisubmarine carriers. 

Mr. Ritey. You still have a number of propeller-type planes that 
operate from carrier decks; do you not? 

Admiral Burke. Not from an attack carrier deck, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. How about the /ssex class? 

Admiral Burke. That is an attack carrier. We have some pro- 
peller-type attack aircraft now, but they are gradually being replaced. 

The AD is a propeller-type aircraft, and that will operate from the 
attack carrier deck, but our new fighters and the new attack aircraft, 
the ones that we have now 
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Mr. Ritey. I am talking about the ones you have now. 

Admiral Burxe. Yes. 

Mr. Rixey. The propeller type that you have now, where are you 
going to operate them? You are not going to operate them from these 
big carriers. You are going to operate them from the smaller carriers, 
are you not? 

Admiral Burke. We are going to operate the antisubmarine type 
from the antisubmarine carriers, yes, but the attack carriers have the 
attack aircraft. 

Mr. Ritey. You are still going to have your antisubmarine carriers, 
are you not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, but they are not going to be very useful 
against enemy air. 


FUTURE USE OF “ESSEX” CLASS CARRIERS 


Mr. Rirey. I understand that. I am talking about how long we 
are going to be able to operate the #’ssex class. You think they will be 
phased out in 1965 or 1966. Are you going to phase out all of your 
propeller type aircraft at the same time? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Those old aircraft carriers will be phased 
in as antisubmarine carriers. They will operate the antisubmarine 
type of aircraft, the helicopters, and the slower propeller-type air- 
planes. 

Mr. Rirey. You will still have them in operation ? 

Admiral Burke. Some of them, as individual material conditions 
allow. Some are just plain worn out. The Leyte is in such bad 
condition she cannot operate. 

Mr. Rirey. How many of the nine do you think can be reconditioned 
so as to be of service after 1965 for any purpose? 

Admiral Burke. We have 14 attack carriers and 9 CVS, support 
carriers. 

Mr. Ritey. I am just talking about the nine Z’ssex carriers. How 
many of those do you think can be reconditioned and used for any- 
thing else after 1965? 

Admiral Burke. They would be used for transports, but they cannot 
be used as an attack carrier. 

Mr. Ritry. Can they be used as any kind of a carrier? 

Admiral Burke. The better ships of the /’sseaw class—those in the 
best material condition—can be usesd as antisubmarine carriers, but 
hot as attack carriers. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 

_ Admiral, the trouble with those /’ssex-type carriers is the deck, is 
it not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. For handling the big, heavy, fast planes? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. I am talking about the propeller-type planes and I 
am afraid that the admiral is begging the question. 

Admiral Burrs. I am not begging the question, but I think you are 
trying to make the point that these old carriers could be of some use to 
take the place of the attack carriers, and therefore we do not need a 
new carrier of that kind—an attack carrier, and that is the point. 
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Mr. Rirey. I am divorcing them from the attack carrier. I think 
you just testified that you could use them. 

Admiral Burke. As support carriers. 

Mr. Rirey. Antisubmarine warfare carriers? 

Admiral Bure. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Frankly, I think that is one of your major problems, 
to take care of the submarine problem. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir, and in order to control the seas 
you have to defend against all of these threats that the enemy can 
launch against you. One of those threats is submarines, and another 
threat is air, and another threat is guided missiles, not ballistic missiles, 
and another is mines. If you put one of these carriers into an anti- 
submarine group, it can do a good job defending against submarines, 
but it cannot fully defend itself against an air attack, so you have to 
have attack carriers to help defend it from that threat. 

Mr. Rirey. Is that the only ship you have that can protect the anti- 
submarine carriers? You have to have an attack carrier to protect the 
anti-submarine carrier, do you? 

Admiral Burg&e. In certain areas and conditions you have to have 
an attack carrier to defend yourself against air attack. 

Mr. Ritey. You know that a submarine is going to be a little wary 
if the whole fleet is out there scouting around. 

Admiral Burke. The whole fleet will be there just like it always is, 
and the submarines will be wary. 

Mr. Ritey. They will operate some place else then. 

Secretary Gares. I think that we are confusing this a bit, or bein 
a bit confused by the statistics. Fifty-six percent of the no-eatin 
operational aircraft are propeller types. They are used for training. 
They are used for utility planes, they are used for antisubmarine war- 
fare. They are used for a whole variety of purposes. They are being 
phased out as jets come in. Relatively few of them now are used on 
the attack carriers. The second confusion that I think exists is that 
we have two kinds of carriers authorized for the force levels by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We have 14 attack carriers, and also 9 other 
carriers, in antisubmarine warfare, which are entirely different from 
the 9 Essex attack carriers. These are even older than the 9 Fssew 
carriers that are in the attack class. We phase some of the /ssex 
class out of the attack class to be useful in the antisubmarine class. 

Mr. Rizey. I think I understand it. I certainly know the differ- 
ence between an attack carrier and an antisubmarine carrier, and I 
am glad to know that you are going to phase out the old carriers you 
have now for antisubmarine use, but what I am trying to do is to find 
out just how many of these /ssex class carriers you are going to be 
able to use for any purpose. I do not care whether antisub or what 
else, after 1965. That is the point, I am sorry to say, and there seems 
to be some reluctance to tell me. 

Admiral Burke. It is nine, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. The Princeton is going to the Marines for helicopter 
use, and some two or three of these, no matter how old, are going to go 
to the Marines for helicopter training and landing purposes. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. The Princeton is one and there are a couple of others. 

General Pate. The Bower. 
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Secretary Gates. I think the honest answer would be we will use a 
considerable number of the nine carriers for other purposes because 
they have had conversion money spent on them, and we phase out at 
the bottom end of the line rather than those nine. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 


NUMBER OF ATTACK CARRIERS REQUIRED 


I believe you testified yesterday that you could possibly get along 
with 12 attack carriers if you had to. 

Admiral Burke. We hope we will be able to. 

Mr. Rizey. It is always better to have a couple extra, I understand 
that. 

Admiral Burxe. We hoped that we might be able to if the big 
decks give us the flexibility that we think we can get. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? It seems to me that it would 
be really helpful for the record, or at least for the committee’s con- 
fidential use, if-we could have a summary statement showing the 
carriers built of all classes, broken down by classes, their current and 
anticipated use for the next 5 years, or up until 1965. 

Mr. Suepparp, May I say to the gentleman that I understand that 
Mr. Crosby has that information available now. 

Mr. Forp. It would be very helpful. We bandy these figures back 
and forth, but it would be helpful if we had some to look at. 

Mr. Ritey. That will be put into the record. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be helpful. 

Admiral Burke. We have that available. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is available to any member of the committee who 
wishes to call on Mr. Crosby for the information. It is confidential 
information. 

Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Burke. We can get nonclassified data. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why do you not supply for the record as nearly 
as you can, on an unclassified basis of course, the information that 
the gentleman is referring to? 

(The requested information follows.) 
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Change in carrier status, 1959-65 








Name of ship Status Type 

eS SN ED nf ma tee nese estan ache ensesasbeechaeenay 

1959 
Independence... ; iecteaciatactiebaln uncon atl PIN o icena Gas coudewsad os Attack carrier, 
Oriskany ...=.<.<... . Secindeo decent ecac ak IND on os os od ee ae le Do. 
PRando'ph ......... EO EEE CORONER ae eS ASW carrier, 
NN oN a er Do, 
Kear ON eats he a ae I ca an a oh ee Do, 
a beeale i oechienutestscdbancantures+eeeus Helicopter ship, 
En ci io b eotecienecicaaekciewb a <kucnincith NOG BO ROA WA NINOC Ss iecidecacestpene 

1960 
Kitty Hawk... eed oS ccccreateiaate r J ESRI RIE Se a as oa meicduninnbaben Attack carrier, 
«a ae 3 ; one SRD URIRMII  oe oe ec du ewernanes do, 
Esser_. a noe Redesignated Pare ees six oibimisindaamict ee es 
0 REE ee. i ig Ghat ei ae Mawel ia nie ix domes Kknccdeukuk ot ; Do. 
Shangri-La_...-..--- eee eas cca eee aw .-.-...| Training. 
I es _...| Retired to reserve fleet- 
Tarawa pabmaratne eas kn icatcma epee Oot aes piwik 

1961 
I oe PINE ogee oo has er ede ce Attack carrier, 
UNI coors Soe Se ae ee Looe INE So os ge ee eek oe ASW carrier. 
BIN pudewacwkoschabchesiueicccccbun Retired to reserve fleet......------ cemesiel 

1962 
Enterprise (nuclear) ...-.-- Si a eccmaa eae ae RoR ho 8 Se 8 Attack carrier. 
TN ie ge a oh ana ae name II oe i re Ee te ASW carrier 
ree Retired to reserve fleet................ nis 
1 active carrier becomes ov erage kcal aetna sath ie axecannackinnd ohana ccuuca 

1963 
No change, 5 active carriers become over- 

age. 

1964 
Fiscal year 1960 new construction......_._. In og Og nk | Attack carrier. 
eee a oes ea Redesignated. ......-..- Tee dacc cabo .-| ASW carrier. 
Wasp aie al rg Ee Da Retired to reserve fleet. .............-.-- 
5 additional active carriers become over: ND iar tteecaccoanchaenalniolnw mounctsion nisin canaraans 

1965 
No change, 3 additional active carriers be- |_...............................-.....-..- 

come overage. 








Mr. Suepparp. Again I go eee to the one thing, and I am serving 
this notice on every man in the U.S. Navy—you are in a knuckle fight 
to obtain the approval of this carrier in this session of Congress. 
You may as well know it. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. A lot of people will not be as frank asIam. Iam 
telling you the truth. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Consequently, you better come up with every bit of 
information you can without violating the national security, and also 
that this committee may have a background that may be beyond that 
which can be supplied for the record. See that all specific data is 
supplied for dissemination to any one of the members who wants to 
look at it so when they go on the floor they will see fit to take the 
position they see justified at that time. 


SOVIET CONCERN FOR U.S. CARRIERS 


Mr. Ritry. I have one more question in regard to these carriers. 
Do you have any information as to how the Russians feel in regard 
to your flattops? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes. Mr. Khrushchev recently made a remark 
about attack carriers and the Marines together, that we could go any 
place and Jand on an enemy shore, and he said they were taking steps 
to make sure we could not do that. 

Now, they are very much concerned about it. They have to search 
for all of these forces all the time they are at sea. 

Mr. Ritry. You do think that they are concerned ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Riey. And they do consider our flattops one of their dan- 
gers; is that your information ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. When the 6th Fleet was deployed to the 
eastern Mediterranean during the Lebanon crisis and the Suez crisis, 
there was a lot of comment, and the same thing was true in Taiwan. 

Secretary Gates. They were even nice enough to make it official in 
a letter to the President of the United States. 

Mr. Ritey. I wonder if you would prepare a statement and put it 
in the record in regard to this? I think how they feel about it is 
very important. 

Admiral Burks. Off the record. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


THE FEELINGS OF THE Soviets ApouT U.S. ArRcRAFT CARRIERS 


Soviet feelings about U.S. aircraft carriers must be evaluated not so much by 
what they actually say as by the circumstances in which they say it. In recent 
years they have had quite a bit to say about carriers, very often after U.S. carrier 
task forces have helped to thwart a particular Communist plan to swallow up 
some additional area. For example, Mr. Khrushchev tried to tell President 
Eisenhower in a letter last September that the heyday of surface navies was over 
because they were vulnerable to missles and so on: 

“Does it now seem to you, Mr. President, that such dispatch of warships now in 
one direction, now in another, loses today much of its sense at least with respect 
to the countries possessing modern weapons? I do not know what your military 
advisers tell you, but it seems to us they cannot but know that the heyday of 
surface navy power is over. In the age of nuclear and rocket weapons of un- 
precedented power, and rapid action, these once formidable warships are fit, in 
fact, for nothing more than courtesy visits and gun salutes, and can serve as 
targets for the right types of rockets. This may hurt the pride of the people 
closely connected with the Navy, but these are the ineontestible facts one cannot 
ignore.” 

At the very time that he wrote those words, U.S. seapower, which is built 
around carriers, was preventing a spread of hostilities in the Taiwan Straits area. 

The public Soviet position about carriers is that they are increasingly vulner- 
able to their missile attack and therefore not a reliable weapon for use in action 
against the Soviet Union. A typical Soviet statement goes like this: 

“It is time that American admirals, educated in the spirit of the Mahan theory 
on the omnipotence of the navy, understood that to transfer big warships from 
one area to another and to threaten naval force against states possessing modern 
types of weapons is reckless, to say the least. American admirals must know 
that in the atomic century, large warships have lost their former effectiveness. 
The appearance of nuclear weapons, ballistic and intercontinental rockets has put 
in doubt the chief weapon of the U.S. Fleet—the aircraft carrier (Soviet Fleet, 
October 3, 1958). 

It should be remembered, however, that the Soviets attempt to justify to their 
own people why they have no carriers themselves and so they try to minimize 
the effectiveness of carriers. They are also trying very hard to convince the 
United States and the world that carriers are no longer a good weapon. With 
the Soviets the true situation is often the direct opposite of what they say it is. 

The most derogatory Soviet statements about the effectiveness of carriers are 
the ones intended primarily for foreign consumption. However, some of their 
articles written by naval officers and intended primarily for professional readers 
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concede that carriers have many advantages and, on the whole, make a some- 
what more truthful analysis of these ships. 


MARINES IN COMBAT UNITS 


Mr. Rirey. How many combat marines can you put in the field? 
You have 200,000 men now. How many combat marines can you put 
in the field if you have 175,000? 

General Weiter. Under a 175,000-man strength the Marine Corps 
can maintain between 87,000 and 90,000 men in the Fleet Marine 
Force. Under a 200,000-man strength, the Marine Corps can main- 
tain between 100,000 and 105,000. 

Mr. Ritey. Those are combat troops? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. Those are in the Fleet Marine Forces. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Foon. Following that last question, you operate on the basis 
generally of one-to-one, do you not, in the Marines ¢ 

General Parr. I do not follow you. One-to-one what ? 

Mr. Fioop. One man in the line. One-to-one is your ratio. If you 
have 200,000, you have 100,000 that you can move in the morning; do 
you not? 

General Pats. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Pretty nearly. 

General Parr. No, sir. Sixty percent of the Marine Corps will be 
combat. 

Secretary Gates. 59.8 at present. 


REQUEST FOR CONVENTIONAL RATHER THAN NUCLEAR CARRIER 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Sheppard has laid this one on the line, about this 
flattop business. I want to tell you what I think. As usual, I am 
going to have a lot to say about what I think if it ever gets that far. 
This is no reflection, Mr. Secretary, on the statement you made yester- 
day in the record in reply to Mr. Sheppard. You made a good state- 
ment and I understand all those things. That is all very fine. But 
this is the picture: I am convinced, beyond intelligent debate or 
intelligent or reasonable doubt, that the reason the Navy did not ask 
for a nuclear carrier is because of the budget situation and nothing 
else. 

Mr. Secretary, you explained clearly, intelligently, and lucidly that 
the first thing you do is, let’s see if the one we are building is working 
and then we will come along and ask for the other one. I do not 
know what else you could say. 

All right, I don’t believe it. I believe that the Navy is just as sure 
as, with God’s help, that I will have lunch when we recess, that this 
Enterprise will work and, as I said yesterday, if Sheppard of Cali- 
fornia was the President and you had asked for another nuclear 
carrier you would have gotten it. 

My problem is that as far as I am concerned, national defense comes 
first before the budget, before taxes, and anything else—make no mis- 
take about that—with all respect to the integrity and the sincerity 
of people who think otherwise. As far as the average guy in the 
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street is concerned, he will pay more taxes and he is not interested in 
balancing the budget if national defense is important and first and 
he has the facts. That is the way it will be, so far as I am concerned. 
If it means more taxes, it means more taxes. But these platitudes 
about gymnastics with the budget, as far as I am concerned, are not 
first—period. 

Now on this flattop, which ties into this, the first question to decide 
in this committee, in the full committee, and in the Congress is, should 
the Navy have another flattop in this budget? If the answer to the 
first question is “yes,” then as far as I am concerned you get a nuclear 
flattop or nothing. 

Mr. Bortz. Will the gentleman yield? Do you mean we are entitled 
to the best or none? 

Mr. Fioop. Of course that is what I mean. It is nonsense to come 
in here for an aircraft carrier—keeping in mind the accelerated 
progression of combat tactics and technique in the projected “X” 
years ahead when this crate you are asking for will be operational is 
not only obsolescent, it is obsolete before you have dinner tonight. The 
first question is, Does the Navy get a carrier? If the answer is “Yes,” 
then you get the best. As far as I am concerned, you are convinced 
that the best is a sister ship to the /'nterprise. I think the Navy 
thinks so now, and I think you would bet the whole fleet on it. 

That is what I think and I think that is what you think. That is my 
position in this argument. 

Don’t you comment about that. That is a rhetorical statement. 
I will answer it, too. You stay out of this. 

It is nonsense to ask if this Nation, the United States of America, 
can afford $150 million more to give you a nuclear carrier. Is there 
anybody who doubts that? Is there anybody who thinks that we are 
going to go bankrupt and the value of the dollar will decrease and the 
world is coming to an end and we are on the brink of chaos and dis- 
aster because you cannot get another $500 million for your three 
priorities plus this carrier? That is unadulterated nonsense if the 
facts are as you state them. 

I don’t know the facts. I don’t know whether that is true or not. 
But if the answer is “Yes,” then anything else is drivel. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ftoop. Sure. 

Mr. Forp. Maybe my recollection is incorrect, but about a year 
ago now we had a vote in this committee on whether or not we should 
withdraw the funds which had previously been made available for 
the continuation of the construction of the first nuclear carrier. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that the gentleman from Pennsy]l- 
vania voted to withdraw those funds. 

Mr. Froop. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Forp. How do you reconcile that attitude with the point of 
View you are expressing now ¢ 
_ Mr. Froop. Look at the calendar. Read the newspaper. See what 
Is going on. I have been awakened, and apparently other people 
haven’t, including the President of the United States. I have been— 
period. 

Mr. Forp. He recommended it then and he recommends one now. 
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Mr. Fioop. Recommends what now? He is recommending the 
wrong thing if he recommends a converted carrier. This has to be 
decided as I stated it. They get it or they don’t get it. If the 
answer is they get it, they get the best or nothing. The rest of this 
isa waste of time. It is very simple. 


THREAT IS OF LIMITED WAR RATHER THAN GLOBAL 


Now let us go back to some of this testimony so far. I have heard 
Mr. McElroy, General Twining, Secretary Brucker, General Taylor, 
Secretary Gates, and the skipper here. Everybody who knows any- 
thing about this business has declared absolutely in their best and 
considered judgment—that is the end of the line—that global war is 
highly improbable under all the circumstances. That is the answer 
from everybody who is best qualified to make the statement. Mr. 
Allen Dulles, Chief of Intelligence, said the same thing. Everybody 
who is anybody, who knows anything about this problem, agrees 
unanimously and with reservation, beyond reason, that there will not 
be a global war as we look at the crystal ball now. That is the 
premise we are working on. 

If that is true, in order to assure that, in order to make their con- 
clusion fair, they mean that we must maintain our retaliatory nuclear 
potential and ability up to date, whatever it is. I am for that. Is 
anvbody going to debate that? No. No matter what it costs, that 
must be done, to permit that conclusion of these leaders to continue, 
to be honest; they mean that provided. We have to give them that 
proviso so that conclusion can be honestly continued. 

T am for that, regardless of what it costs. That is the one premise. 

That being the case, what is the next one? If there is not to be 
global war—and we are protecting ourselves regardless of cost to be 
sure there won’t be—will there be any other kind of war anyplace, 
anvwhere, at any time, inspired by the Soviet? The answer to that 
is just as definitely “yes,” from all these same men. They all said 
“ves.” So we are going to have war. 

Are we able in this budget to do the same kind of job with refer- 
ence to limited wars in any number of places. within reason half a 
doezen—reduce it to three—in three corners of the world at the one 
time? Some of them sav thev think so. Some of them clearly infer 
no. Some of them had it kicking around in the air. In other words, 
in this second problem we are all over the lot. There is uncertainty, 
confusion. reservations, and all kinds of things. The same men will 
not take the same solid, unified. definite “yes.” That is my problem, 
and that isthe confusion in this Nation. 

We believe that since you have assured us the answer to the first 
question is yes, we accept that and we will give you what we need to 
guarantee it. Now everybody says the Soviet as a matter of policy 
will generate and produce limited wars of varying degrees in various 
parts of the world from now on in as a matter of national policy on 
their part. That being the case, we are in confusion and uncertainty, 
with reservations and utter disagreement as to our present ability to 
handle that problem. 
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ADEQUACY OF BUDGET TO MEET NUCLEAR WAR THREAT 


All through your statement, Mr. Secretary, Admiral, and General, 
the three of you, her e are the two words which recur 11 times, “austere” 
and “minimum.” This is an absolutely “austere,” this is an absolutely 
rigid, this is an shochalats “minimum” budget for the U.S. Navy and 
the U.S. Marine Corps. In this year of our Lord 1959-60, with the 
situation in the world as it is, with everybody understanding pretty 
generally what it is or is supposed | to be, yet regardless of those facts 
this budget is “austere,” “austere” and “minimum.” 

With this budget you cannot replace your fleet, can you? 

Secretary Gates. In numbers, no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot replace your fleet. You cannot reproduce 
yourselves. You cannot continue your existence without your ships, 
You continue the way you are going and you will phase out your 
airarm. You cannot keep on the w ay you are going and have any 
air arm left. You are going out of “pusiness—down, down, down 
In the budget you are losing ¥ 000 aircraft a year. Isn’t that right? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Keep that up for 5 years and you “ain’t going to have 
noaircraft.” There goes the Navy airarm. In this budget 3 you can’t 
reproduce your ships. You can’t reproduce your aircr raft, 


REDUCTION IN MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Now you have cut the Marines 25,000. General, you have been 

ut 25,000 in the Marines. Let me read you the language from the 
President? s budget message. This is President Eisenhower’s budget 
message. He said: 

The Marine Corps will continue to support three divisions and three air wings 
in their traditional high state of combat readiness. 

That traditional high state of combat readiness cost you six opera- 
tional combat landing teams and six chunks out of your air support, 
did it not? 

General Parr. Correct, sir. 

Secretary Gates. This is not quite the whole story, Mr. Flood. 
Those battalion landing teams were at something like 70 percent of 
capability and the remaining teams will be at 90 percent of capability. 
The Commandant would have made this reorganization under his 
present force levels because he learned the lesson in Lebanon that 
this is the way to do the business. 

Mr. Froop. How many operational landing combat teams did you 
hit the beach with in Lebanon 

General Pare. Three. 

Mr. Fioop. You hit the beach at Lebanon with three and you lost 
six, 5 

General Parr. As the Secretary explained 

Mr. Fioop. I heard what the Secretary explained. I hear very 
well, 

General Parr. Yes, sir, we will lose six. 

Mr. FLoop. In view of what you said, you hit the beach in Lebanon 
with three. : 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Frioop. But the fact remains you have lost six, no matter what 
you do with percentages or figures, bodies and operational units, 
Isn’t that so? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You had 190,000 men in round numbers when the corps 
hit the beach in Lebanon. 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt in your mind, is there, or in yours, 
Mr. Secretary and Admiral, that the reason this administration did 
not cut the Marine Corps from 190,000 to 175,000 at that time was 
because of Lebanon? Isn’t that so? The Secretary of Defense said 
SO. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, of course it is. That is true of the Army 
and all force levels. 

Mr. Foon. I am talking about the marines. You were going to 
cut them 25,000, but as soon as Lebanon broke, you did not cut them 
25,000 because you did not dare to do it. Of course. 

Now you are going to cut this outfit down to 175,000. If the day 
after you cut them another Lebanon breaks out, what do you do! 
Raise them back to 190,000. You would have to. Isn’t that true? 

Secretary Gates. I think this is absolutely unanswerable. It de- 
pends on what kind of a Lebanon it is. 

Mr. Fioop. Take the one we just left. 

Secretary Gates. We would not raise them back. 

Mr. Foon. In other words, even though you had 190,000 and did 
not cut to 175,000, you under no circumstances would raise this back— 
remember, it is Lebanon now—not just the beach in front of Beirut. 
By Lebanon I mean Lebanon and its implications and what it meant. 
You would not increase the Marine Corps tomorrow if the Lebanon 
situation created itself again next week? You would leave it alone! 
You would leave the marines down ? 

If that is your answer, all right. I wouldn’t. I think the minute 
the flag goes up and the pistol goes off you will be scouring for ma- 
rines all over the place. At midnight, 5 minutes after the pistol 
goes, you will be looking for marines up to 200,000. 

Secretary Gates. I am just as great an admirer of the Marine 
Corps as you are. 

LIMITED WAR CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. I am sure you are. We are not talking about admira- 
tion. We all agree on that. That goes for the Navy, too. You are 
losing aircraft. You are losing ships. You are getting cut down. 
I am speaking of the combined operation of the Department of De- 
fense for limited war, balanced forces for limited war, not just the 
marines. 

Secretary Gates. I can give you an answer to the limited war ques 
tion. It is a personal, uninformed, lay answer. But my answer is 
“ves” to that question. You say everybody is confused about it. We 
can handle the limited war. 

Mr. Fioop. Wecan handle limited war? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. In other words, as far as you are concerned—— 

Secretary Gates. Today. 
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Mr. Fioop. If limited war breaks out in the Far East and in the 
Mediterranean at 9 o’clock Sunday morning, we can handle it? 

Secretary Gates. Under 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t mean Korea. I mean a second-class limited war. 

Secretary Gates. In my judgment, we can. 

Mr. FLoop. You don’t mind if, for the record, I hasten to enter an 
abundance of doubt, do you? 

Secretary GATeEs. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. You do not have much company in that 
opinion, by the way, but that doesn’t bother you any. That is all 
night. 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I was intrigued by the way the Navy hastened to get in 
the fact that they have been playing around with guided missiles for 
a long time, with torpedoes. That was pretty cute. You need 43 
new ships, you told us, and you can only afford 20 in this operation, in 
this budget. 

Admiral Burke. Eighteen, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You need 43. You get 18. That will take care of 
limited wars if we keep that up. 





SUBMARINE COMMUNICATIONS 


By the way, how are we coming along on talking to submarines 
under water? Are we getting anyplace with that hopeless problem? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we have quite a few experiments going 
on. We do communicate with submarines under water, but we want 
to improve it. We have several ideas which are showing good 
promise. 

Mr. Ftoop. There is a chance of licking that ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. WVLF is one of them. 

(Off the record.) 

SOVIET AMPHIBIOUS FORCES 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have any scuttlebutt on any kind of Red am- 

phibious training of any extent, naval or marine? I do not mean 
army river crossings. 1 mean classical, traditional marine corps or 
navy amphibious beach landings, training in the Baltic. 
_ Admiral Burke. They have done some landing with their naval 
infantry. The have built some landing craft, but not the same way 
that we do. They propose, I think, to jump from beach to beach, in 
other words, to walk down the coast. They use all kinds of craft to do 
i. There are a lot of indications in the Chinese. They are using 
junks, They have had a lot of training with junks. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, their target 1s Formosa and the islands. 
Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir, and they also have some amphibious 
craft. 

Mr. Fioop. I had in mind, is there anything at all to indicate that 
the Reds at defense level are beefing up a program in any way like 
ours, of vast amphibious operations for beach landings? 


Admiral Burke. No, sir; not for long distances; short distances. 
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POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. You told Mr. Andrews, Mr. Secretary, that when you 
went topside you asked for six new POLARIS systems plus the nine 
you gaily thought you were going to get. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But the budget, as it now is, talks about only three, and 
even then not all the money for all the submarines of those three. 

Secretary Gates. No,sir. Only long leadtime items. 

Mr. Fioop. That would bea long leadtime item, would it not? You 
mean in addition to that? 

Secretary Gates. Minor money for components, Mr. Flood, not for 
the ships. 

Mr. Froop. There is nothing in the budget asking for three 
POLARIS systems, including three submarines ? 

Secretary Gares. The three in the budget are a carryover from the 
1959 congressional action. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, but these are not three of the six you asked for. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I wanted to make that clear. We thought we gave you 
nine. You did not get them. I heard the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget say last week—and my mustache nearly dropped off on 
the floor—he said, “I think that the national defense budget is ade- 
quate.” Hethinks. Some glorified bookkeeper down there. We are 
going to give him a half dozen more stripes, you know. We are talk- 
ing about that, Admiral. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
is going to get three or four more of these stars up here. He thinks 
averything is all right. That’s great. 

You did not get any part of the six you asked for ? 

Secretary Gates. In the supplemental budget request we made, we 
did not; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you emphasize all through your testimony 
the manning levels of the operational fleet have never been this low 
before in percentage; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. “Austere” and “minimum.” This is great. Of course, 
we are all right. We never have been in this shape before, but we are 
all right. 

Mr. Boye. Will you yield right there? I have considerable trouble 
following the numbers 7, 8, and 9. Are these three additional PO- 
LARIS submarines? 

Secretary Gates. I do not blame you, Mr. Boyle, because it gets 
mixed up. 

Mr. Borie. Referring to page 8, for the purpose of the record, are 
they in that rhetorical paragraph which says, “Our plans for new 
construction include the advance procurement of long leadtime items 
for three POLARIS submarines for which funds will be requested”! 

Secretary Gates. That is 10,11, and 12. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you do this for us. Mr. Ford asked you to 
do something like this on the carriers. Suppose you give us the same 
kind of effort with reference to this confused authorization and 
allocation of funds for the POLARIS systems and the submarines. 

Secretary Gates. We will give you a schedule with dates ready for 
sea, and so forth. 
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Mr. Fioop. I think that will help. 

Secretary Gates. We have it available right here. 
Mr. Fioop. Iam sure of that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 








Funds Start of construction, 
appro- actual or planned Builder 
priated 
1,SSB(N) George Wash- 1958 POE TOT  iccctvabudsnenyx Electric Boat, Groton, Conn, 
ington. j 
2, SSB(N) Patrick Henry .. 1958 Aortl SOBs <acndadcs cinsine Do. 
3, SSB(N) Theodore Roose- 1958 POU INO) cacabesedoncaceun NavShipYd, Mare Island. 
velt. 
4, SSB(N) Robert EF. Lee... 1959 POGUE BOE ickicedicanaude Newnes News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co. 
6 SSB(N) Abraham Lin- 1959 RUSUE AIRS. nics denwass 5. NavShipYd, Portsmouth, N.H. 
coln. 
6, 8SB(N) 608.........-.- - 1959 December 1959.....-.....- Electric Boat, Groton, Conn. 
Des 2G a on 42 oats iene 1959 PRI ee CODEN ical dncnmke den dnduncGh Eitan ddneteeuim 
Ree Ses ee ed oe eens 1959 POLY SOO CONGIMRNNO) . inacnleowosewcscnbbvnceteediseasedumanads 
tartare tae ei states ne lat 1959 DOES, S00 LEE ccnaAvedbinddantatabtcnketsesenebieiie 
Sot. cc ciweneoswelennseen 1961 ! Fiscal year 1961 (esti- |.................. eked wata wn oe 
. mated). 
Dee naustaeanak enn | 008% | Figen) ‘weet BOGE Otis biciccc cds sccscaccncccasencccusmumnce 
mated). 
evict ududscesecneas ee ee Pines, See TOG CO indidksciececddcsnkcabsaveosscnsinns 
mated). 


1 Planned. 

Construction has started on the first 6 SSB’s (N). 

Procurement of long leadtime items for four nuclear submarines was approved in August 1958. These 
funds are being utilized for POLARIS submarines Nos. 6, 7,8,and 9, Approval for construction of Nos. 7, 
8, and 9 is anticipated early in fiscal year 1960. 

Request for {unds for the procurement of long leadtime items for POLARIS submarines Nos. 10, 11, and 12 
is in the fiscal year 1960 budget submission. Funds for the construction of submarines Nos. 10, 11, and 12 
will be requested in the fiscul year 1961 budget. 


Mr. Froop. What about the SPARROW III? Is that better than 
the SIDEWINDER? Is it more sophisticated # 

Admiral Burke. It is more sophisticated, sir. It will permit head- 
on attacks. It has somewhat greater range. It costs more, but it is 
a better missile. 

Mr. Fioop. All-weather ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


NAVY SPACE ROLE 


Mr. Froop, Boys, the Air Force has come up with a new phrase, 
“aerospace.” That isa beauty. Even Winchell could not think that 
oneup. ‘That means everybody is out of space and the air except the 
Air Force, in case you don’t know it. Has the Air Force, without 
consulting anybody, taken the Navy out of the air and out of space? 
Are you out of space, too? They have now staked out a claim to 
“aerospace.” That is their pigeon—space and air. Do you know 
about it? 

Secretary Gates. I have read some magazine articles, but the Navy’s 
claim to space is vital in the sense of being a recipient of the infor- 
mation that comes through space. In other words, there is no one 
who requires navigational information that might come from satellites 
more than we do. No one would require reconnaissance information 
or intelligence any more than we would. We are vitally interested in 
space, and we are also connected with the technical side of it by run- 
hing the Pacific Missile Range. 
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Mr. Fioop. Will you use this part of the record, within reason, as 
you best see fit to answer my question ? 

Secretary Gates. To tell of our interest in space ? 

Mr. F.oop. To resist this elimination from all future concern of the 
Navy with space. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. Maybe air, too, the way we are going, but certainly 


space. You had better get into this space thing, because I have been 
around here a long time, and I have seen this happen in other areas, 
You had better get back into space or you “ain’t” going to be in space, 

Secretary Gates. We have a little thing called the VANGUARD 
which is doing pretty well. 

Mr. Froop. 1 know. I agree with you. But the honeymoon is 
over for the Air Force. There will not be many aircraft around when 
the sons of the flyboys go to the Air Academy. They have to have 
something to stay in business. You had better get in there or you 
won’t be around. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


Tue NAVY IN THE SPACE AGE 


An area of interest to both civil and military applications is that of space 
and astronautics. The Navy’s aim in relation to space can be simply stated: 
To use space to accomplish naval objectives and to prevent space from being 
used to the detriment of those objectives. 

The Navy stresses, as of primary continuing importance, a national posture 
which recognizes the indispensable function of seapower and which preserves 
and exploits fully the strategic advantages accruing from control of the seas. 
There cain be no question that the militarily important capabilities of space ve 
hicles already within the realm of technical feasibility will influence directly 
the manner in which the Navy performs the all-important task of controlling 
the sealanes. For example. the employment of reconnaissance satellites will 
yield a means, never yet enjoyed, of maintaining a continuous watch on the 
world’s seaborne commerce. The navigation satellite now under Navy de 
velopment holds great promise for precise all-weather navigation with accuracies 
unattainable with any existing system. In communications as well great im- 
provements are attainable for long-range transmission to U.S. naval forces 
deployed around the world. 

Althongh these areas are of primary interest because of their promising feasi- 
bility. additional applications of space vehicles to satisfy naval operational needs 
include— 

(a) Worldwide mapping and surveying: 

(hb) Worldwide weather reporting and the full exploitation of weather in 
naval onerations: and 

(ec) The collection of various types of important intelligence information such 
as data on long-range missile firings, atomic tests, electronic emission charac 
teristics and where they occurred. 

Research is being conducted in these fields by various agencies, both civil 
and military. Naval facilities are contributing significant support to these 
projects. For example, the military project for the navigational satellite is 
being developed by the Bureau of Ordnance under ARPA sponsorship. and the 
NASA Innar probe missiles received their scanning mechanisms from the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, China Lake. Basic research is conducted by the Office 
of Naval Research for furtherance of snace knowledge and definition of naval 
applications. Certain operational requirements in the areas cited above are 
common to the other services and other service effort in those areas is going 
forward. The Navy’s requirements can best be met by active Navy particina- 
tion in the research and development effort which produces operational vehicles. 

The Navy believes that the United States must have an adequate, well co 
ordinated national space program. This will require the conscientious endeavor 
and hard work of all individuals particinating in it. With a proper singleness of 
purnose there is no reason why a national space program should not be et 
tirely successful. 
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Mr. Froop. What about the RAT? Is that scratched for the same 
reason that REGULUS II was scratched ? 

Admiral Burxe. Not quite, sir. The RAT was an interim weapon, 
and it is not as good as the ASROC, which is a longer range, better 
weapon. The ASROC is coming along fairly well, so in order to 
get more ASROC’s and more money, we cut the RAT out at the 
moment. 

REGULUS II ELIMINATION 


Mr. Froop. I think that is a good answer. It is not quite an an- 
alogy with the REGULUS II. I want you to explain to me—and I 
dare you—why you scratched at this time REGULUS II. For rea- 
sons other than money, for reasons other than dollars, why did you 
scratch REGULUS II at this time for the next 2 or 3 years? 

Secretary Gates. I will try, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, all right. 

Secretary Gares. In the first place, the REGULUS IT is an air- 
breathing missile. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. 

Secretary Gates. In that sense it is more vulnerable to counter- 
measures. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. Secondly, it could not fly at a very high altitude, 
which makes it also susceptible to countermeasures. We felt that the 
naval aircraft carrier planes could accomplish a good part of the 
REGULUS IT mission while the POLARIS was coming into being. 
The POLARIS is a much better weapon system than the REGULUS 
II. In order to make the REGULUS II really effective, we really 
ought to have gone into a major program and a great many ships. 
The few ships we had programed for it were not sufficient as a broad, 
worldwide weapon system. 

We are planning a lerge POLARIS program. The REGULUS II 
got caught up in events by the POLARIS. It had certain deficien- 
cles within itself as a missile. Secondly, it had certain deficiencies 
in regard to an orderly shipbuilding program to go with it. 

Mr. Froop. That is a very clear and excellent statement, but I 
meant specifically for this budget and for the next year. Some of 
us had the impression you had a good bird. 

Secretary Gates. We had a good bird. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think there is any doubt about it for the range 
you have had, with all the deficiencies we have known about for a 
couple of years. We gave birth to REGULUS I. We were present 
at the accouchement of REGULUS II. We lived right through it, 
and we know all about it. We watched her grow up. It is my opinion 
that you made a very serious error, and I am convinced in my opinion 
the only reason you did it was strictly because of the budget business, 
that you eliminated REGULUS II until you had POLARIS more 
firmed up because you know and I know that the first generation of 
operational IRBM’s and ICBM’s in anybody’s country are not going 
to be better than 40 percent efficient until the next generation or the 
next phase of the first generation comes along. You get to 50 percent 
Within the first two classes of the first generation of any IRBM, 


POLARIS, THOR or JUPITER, in anybody’s country, and it is a 
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ee With REGULUS you could drop that thing in somebody’s 
pocket. 

Secretary Gates. While you might say, the program in dollars and 
in technical capability was 90 percent complete, we had approximately 
a year’s more work to do to make it quite as good as you describe. 

Mr. Foon. I believe that. 

Secretary Gates. We had to put the assist guidance system into it, 
and that took about a year more. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true. Only I was shocked after what we have 
listened to and seen and known about REGULUS from I through II, 
to find out that this budget had scratched REGULUS II. I was ap- 
palled. I think it was a serious mistake. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will stand adjourned at 
this time until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. We will come to order. 

Mr. Boyle, you have the witness. 

a Boyitre. Mr. Whitten is here and I would be glad to yield to 
im. 
Mr. Wuirren. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF NAVY SECRETARY 


Mr. Boyt. Let me join in and say that from my experience in the 
committee I feel you have done a tremendous job. The editorial com- 
ment you received as late as this morning was well deserved and nota 
bit too lavish. 

Again from my experience in this committee I grant this area we 
are working in, perhaps is as difficult and as obtuse in any area in all 
of public service. 

There seems to be some difficulty in my understanding the true re- 
lationship which exists between you as Secretary and the Congress as 
distinguished from you and the Executive. Am I correct in saying 
that you are employed by the Executive? 

Secretary Gares. I am appointed by the President, yes, sir. I 
work for the President. 

Mr. Boyte. So actually if you were going to pass upon the question 
of where the employer-employee relationship exists it would have to 
be between the executive branch of the Government as distinguished 
from the legislative branch of the Government ? 

Secretary Gates. I think probably, Mr. Boyle, the right way to an- 
swer it would be that the President appoint me; I support the Presi- 
dent and his policies. I happen to agree with the policies of the 
President concerning the national fiscal problems a the economy. 

I also happen to believe from my own experience in the Department 
of Defense that we can have an adequate defense, a proper defense 
within those policies. 

However, my responsibility to the Commander in Chief has never 

revented me from being completely frank with the Congress which 
oo a constitutional responsibility with regard to the armed services 
as well. 

I feel I have a complete responsibility to tell the Congress exactly 
where I stand, exactly what I believe. I realize it is only one person’s 
opinion, and I have always tried to do business on this basis. Nobody 
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has ever told me to try to do it differently, and I would not be very 
impressed with them if they had tried to. 

Mr. Boyer. The only reason I embarked upon this line of question- 
ing is because some of the previous questions and answers would give 
rise to the observation that maybe there was some sort of a with- 
holding of very pertinent and important information from this com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Gates. That would not be the intent, Mr. Boyle. If it is 
withheld, it is accidental. 

Mr. Boyte. So as you sit there now, pretty generally within the 
confines of the time limitation, you have told us almost everything 
that you feel we need to help pass these money bills? 

Secretary Gates. We tried to state our mission and its requirements, 
The business of defense is a very complicated business. Choices be- 
tween what we must do for defense are a very difficult business. It 
requires the finest kind of balance and choice. 

Everyone who is informed and the thinking people, such as Mem- 
bers of Congress familiar with our programs, and those people who 
work in the Pentagon, have their own opinions as to the magnitude 
of what they believe future problems will be, the definition of a 
limited war, the numbers of limited wars, the possibility of general 
war. We have to pull together, compromise, and come up with the 
best program that we can in the overall interest of the national de- 
fense. This is where you run into the question of sincere judgment 
of informed people. They differ, and this causes some confusion. 
I think it always has and it probably always will. 

However, I think there is very general agreement this year that 
the total defense budget is a sound one for the requirements of na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. Borie. I would like to limit my questioning pretty much to 
the present area under discussion and not go into the other branches. 

Secretary Gates. To the Navy; yes. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF FLEET 


Mr. Bortz. Without asking you to evaluate any other testimony 
than your own, are you of the opinion that 81 percent of the fleet 
isof World War ITI vintage? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; that is about right. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, are you impressed at all by the simply 
extraordinary coincidence’pointed out in the newspaper this morning? 
The exact amount of money needed for national defense in this budget 
ls exactly the amount of money to balance the budget. I believe in 
miracles, but 

Secretary Gates. I wouldn’t be impressed by that because I wouldn’t 

know how much would come from post office receipts, foreign loans, 
and other things to balance the budget. 
_ Mr. Froop. Of course, a Secretary of the Navy of your great capac- 
ity who has been in this town as long as you have knows that you have 
no more chance of getting a 5-cent stamp from the post office budget 
this year than—I will not finish the analogy, but it would be 
interesting. 

Mr. Boytr. Getting back to my question, about 81 percent of the 
fleet is now of World War II vintage? 
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Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Borie. To keep the fleet modernized and not superannuated 
as it is now, you probably would have to have about 43 new units a 
year; is that about right ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That was Admiral Burke’s testimony. 

Mr. Boyte. I don’t want you to evaluate it, but as you sit there do 
you feel there is some real specialized evaluation and thinking in that 
question of mine? 

Secretary Garrs. I would only modify Admiral Burke’s statement 
by not getting too tied to the numbers business. The problem is there 
and it isa very serious problem. 

However, when you talk about total numbers of ships and aircraft 
you get a little confused because you are counting very small ships with 
very large ships. It is a more difficult problem than that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to be taking issue with anyone, but 
I have unavoidably been absent from a number of these hearings. I 
have been pleased to see the Government give more attention to our 
ability to live within our present expenditures overall than in the past. 
Personally I have heard no military man who did not think that the 
present stalemate would likely last 15 to 30 years. 

Spending to the point of having perfect protection would be fine 
if the American economy could stand it. 

Last fall I flew over Stockholm, Sweden. An American who was 
with us had been to Stockholm and called our attention to a Rus- 
sian cruiser and destroyer in the port at Stockholm there on a “good 
will mission” but really doubtless on a demonstration. They had 
them spotlighted, which seems to be typical of the Russians accord- 
ing to what I saw there in late 1956. They had Russians there to in- 
vite the Swedish people aboard to show them around. 

Significantly the cruiser and destroyer were on a tour but they 
were of World War IT vintage, so perfect protection, or what the 
Navy might wish, might call for one thing, but I think we should 
keep in mind that the Russians do not have ev erything, either, and 
they have a whale of a lot less of it than most folks seem to think 
from the best information we can obtain from our people who have 
been in Russia. 

Later, we were in Stockholm, though the ships had left by that 
time. 

Mr. Boytr. I am visibly concerned about the fact that the testi- 
mony here indicates that the replacement is only about 18 units 4 
year and it oe be roughly 45 or 30 to 45 or whatever that ratio 
should be. I think that bothers us all. 

I point that up so anybody reading the record will indicate that 

perhaps we are running the Navy as we run a country club and any- 
body who is in charge of a country club is afraid to go ahead and call 
the people together ‘and say “Maybe we ought to have an assessment 
around here because pretty soon you will not have a clubhouse, no 
golf course, or anything else.” 
” Secretary Gates. I think the committee should thoroughly in- 
vestigate the age of the shins and the modernization requirements. 
This is a serious matter. We have $155 million in the budget this 
year specifically for this purpose. 
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We have had an independent committee review it, as Admiral 
Burke testified. It is a serious matter and one which needs attention. 

Mr. Boyue. I will not labor the point which was brought home 
forcibly by the gentleman from Pennsylvania when he talked about 
losing about 1,000 aircraft in the course of the year. A; 

I want to disagree to say to the admiral that I am impressed with 
an old cruiserman like yourself handling this airplane aspect of your 
testimony. 

Mr. FLoop. Destroyer. 


THREAT OF LIMITED WARS 


Mr. Borie. Whatever it was. I thought you did a magnificent job 
talking about that aspect of your shop. 

What I am saddened about further is the fact that it seems from 
your testimony there that we will have a lot of limited wars, not a 
lot of limited wars but if we do have wars they more than likely 
will be limited wars. Is that right in the generic sense ? 

Secretary Gates. I think Mr. Flood stated it accurately. The 
military people and top civilian people share this opinion—that we 
will have continued probing by the Communists in all forms of war, 
from cold war to possible shooting limited wars. 

Mr. Boyte. Referring to the Taiwan-Lebanon situation, the Navy 
not only was the principal participant but it was exclusive participant 
with the Marines. Is that right? 

Secretary Gares. Not exclusive. We were the biggest factor. Some 
Air Force planes were flown into Turkey, some Army units were 
ready to move in and the Marines had moved into Lebanon with their 
supplies, but we were the people called upon first because we were 
already there, deployed. Also we made the major contribution be- 
cause it happened to be one which fell within our mission, and we 
just carried out what we existed for. 

We were not completely exclusive. Other units participated to a 
lesser degree. 

_ Mr. Boyz. On the hypothesis that you will have a number of lim- 
ited wars, certainly there is a lot more justification for modernizing 
our fleet as much as possible. 

Secretary Gates. I agree with that. i 

Mr. Boyte. And this budget surely does not modernize the fleet 
nearly as much as possible, does it ? : 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; but this budget in terms of ship hull 
construction is not very different from the last five I have participated 
in. 

Mr. Boye. Your testimony indicates you have seen the problem. 
The best military minds have indicated you will not have a big show 
but a number of limited wars. Some of this testimony indicated you 
had about 18 of them here within a certain period. Is that true? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boytr. The whole thinking points up the fact perhaps we ought 
to start to meet what we have decided is not only the problem but 
almost half of the solution ? 

Secretary Gates. I agree with that, sir. 
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ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Borie. There is a lot of justification for the observation that 
what this Navy budget needs is more ships, more airplanes, more 
research, and maybe some flattops if the committee thinks that they 
still are the order of business. 

Mr. Fioop. And more marines, if you will permit me. 

Mr. Borie. An additional 25,000 marines. 

Mr. Foon. Still can’t get them out of the Navy but you have to 
throw them in there. 

Mr. Bortz. Would you say that is correct? 

Secretary Gates. I did not know you had asked me a question. 

Mr. Borrex. It was a rhetorical statement. My question is: In light 
»f the evaluation of the top military brains of this country it becomes 
apparent that the Navy should be modernized to its total possibilities 
within the limit of not breaking the country. 

Secretary Gates. The modernization problem is one of the most 
serious problems we face. As I explained in my statement, we try to 
present a judgment which is balanced between deployment and—— 


QUALITY OF SOVIET SURFACE FLEET 


Mr. Frioop. Following up Mr. Boyle’s line of examination on the 
status of your replacements, can you tell us something in a sentence or 
two and then further in the record if you wish about the status and 
condition program and quality of the Russian surface fleet with 
particular reference to light cruisers and destroyers since World War 
{I, more particularly the last 10 years? 

Admiral Burke. The Russian ships which our allies have examined 
and which some of our people have seen during their visits to foreign 
ports are good ships. They are well equipped and very well run. 
The shiphandling of the Soviets on the occasion of foreign visits 
has been generally excellent and reflects a very high degree of training. 

Mr. FLoop. What kinds of ships? 

Admiral Burke. Cruisers and destroyers both. The usual Soviet 
squadron which visits a foreign port consists of a Sverdlov-class 
cruiser and one or two Skory-class destroyers. These types have 
both been built in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Froop. Are these cruisers in the nature of the old-type pocket- 
battleship type? 

Admiral Burxe, The Sverdlovs are their latest cruisers. They are 
about 20,000 tons displacement, which makes them larger than the 
(german pocket battleships were. They are not as heavily gunned 
as the pocket battleships were. They have 6-inch guns which puts 
them in the light-cruiser class. 

Mr. Froop. What would be an opposite cruiser with which we 
would identify it? 

Admiral Burke. Light cruiser of the Worcester class. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the destroyers? 

Admiral Burke. They are also good. Their Xotlins are good de 
stroyers comparable to ours. 

Mr. Froop. What class? 
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Admiral Burxe. About like the destroyers we are building now, 
sir. They have two types, one about the size we are building now 
and then a smaller type. 

Mr. Fioop. What about numbers ? 

Admiral Burxe. They have about 150 destroyers and 28 cruisers 

Mr. Foon. Is that good? 

Admiral Burke, That is a very sizable fleet. That is more cruisers 
than we have in commission. We have more destroyers than they 
have. 

Mr. Fioop. The Russian fleet, the surface fleet, has more cruisers 
just as good as ours? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am sure you are sincere in saying that but the 
strength of that depends on the amount of as well as the soundness 
of the information you have. My observation from years on this 
committee, plus going to Russia, is that we are prone to take one 
shining example and say they have everything like that. 

Last fall in impressing the Swedes the Russians sent a World War 
II cruiser, 2 World War II destroyer, and had huge spotlights to 
show them the strength and power of Russia. 

On what information do you base your statement flatly that they 
have this? 

Admiral Burke. That very cruiser 

Mr. Wuitren. You may be 100 percent sound but the soundness 
depends upon the soundness and quantity of the information. That is 
why I ask. 

dmiral Burke. That cruiser was the October Revolution of the 
Sverdlov class, completed about 1954. The destroyer was the Otcha- 
yannyy, a Skoryy class. All Skoryy’s were built between 1949 and 
1954. 





Mr. Wuitren. You just said 150 and 28. You didn’t say possibly 
orapproximately. I would like to know how you can have such exact 
information, though I know the number of ships would be easier to 
determine, more than anything else. 

Admiral Burke. We have exact information on the 28’s and 150’s 
more or less but it is within 5 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does it come from Navy Intelligence ? 

Admiral Burge. Agreed joint intelligence. 

Mr. Wuittren. How much specific information did the CIA have. 
how much did Navy have, how much did Air Force have, and does it 
come from having seen two or three in one place, three or four in 
another place ¢ 

You are giving us the composite of the various intelligence services. 
but you are unable to tell us whether there is a photograph, a report. 
or whatever it is. 

Admiral Burke. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Secretary Gates. This is agreed to by composite intelligence, but 
this is real intelligence. This is very real intelligence. 

(The following additional statement was submitted.) 
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OBTAINING INFORMATION ON Soviet SuH1rpPs 


There are a number of ways of getting information about Soviet ships even 
though normally they do not publish this information. Without going into-detai} 
or classified methods, some of these ways are as follows: 

Defectors. 
Merchant crewmen. 
Published pictures in open literature. 
Other sightings of their ships while operating outside their own home 
waters. 
Ships of the same class are not always identical and the differences are readily 
apparent to the trained observer. 


Mr. Wuitren. I was not questioning the figures. I don’t know 
anything about that at all. I have seen the way these things mush- 
room. We need to give more attention to pressing you as to what 
supports the figures that are given. 

Admiral Burke. That is true in many areas. In this one it is not, 
In the numbers of major surface ships our methods have enabled us 
to make determination within 5 percent. 


MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Boyte. I do not want to be uncomplimentary to your established 
ability. It has been established you are doing a great job, but I would 
like to have you assure the committee here that in Government con- 
tracts so far as the Navy is concerned you feel the American public 
is getting about one dollar for every dollar they are spending? 

Secretary Gates. I do not want to be too modest about it because 
I think we do an excellent job and we work at it all the time. We run 
a very big business and I am sure we make some mistakes. 

We have high-grade management, good management tools and 
methods, good people, and we have never had a case of dishonesty that 
ever has come to my attention since I have been here. I am sure we 
can do it better because it is such a big business, but I think they are 
getting as near to one dollar as anybody can get. 

Mr. Boytr. That concludes my examination. 

Admiral, like the Secretary, I am impressed with your frankness. 
I think all of you collectively are doing a fine job. 

I will transmit the accuracy of your hypothesis that probably in 
the foreseeable future there will not be a global war. In doing so I 
am very much interested in seeing that the legs of the Navy are not 
cut off. I feel if there is substance to the proposition that we are not 
going to have a global war but we can expect a number of brush wars, 
local wars, then, of course, our thinking has to be somewhat revamped 
to give you the hardware and give you the ability to cope with them. 

I will not reiterate again questions which have been propounded to 
you, and actually all of these answers are in your statement. 

I am sad that you are not given a modernization program which 
would permit you to do the job you want to do. I appreciate your 
forthrightness in telling us what you can do, what your household 
can do, in the event of war. 

Mr. Wuirten. I wish to say here that I haven’t the slightest idea 
what ships Russia has myself. They may have 300 so far as I know, 
and I do not mean to question the fine record you gentlemen have 
made in the years you have been there. 
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I think it is up to Congress to make inquiries as to the basis of these 
estimates because they are frequently used to take a big slice of the 
budget, and that is all right so long as we do not have too much 
inflation. 

| want to commend you, the President, and the executive depart- 
ment for recognizing that this is a long-range situation we are in 
according to the best estimates and we have to give attention to the 
fact this is a marathon race. I think 90 percent of the present in- 
flation is because of military expenditures, most of which is essential 
but certainly with the inflationary tendency we have, adding about 
7 percent to your costs every year, waste should be eliminated. Be- 
cause this is a long-range problem, we have to determine what portion 
of the national income we can spend with reasonable safety and within 
that limit determine how to spend this money so we will have strength 
remaining when the chips really get down. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I think I have known you longer than 
anybody else in this room. I knew you first when both of us had a 
little different perspective so far as the Navy was concerned, and at a 
time when both of us had considerably less rank than anybody in this 
room in uniform. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Ford and I were on the same ship during the 
war. 

Mr. Forp. I thought you did a fine job then as a naval officer. 

However, I want to Join my colleagues who have said that they 
thought you have done a really fine job for the Navy in your present 
job and in the job you had previously. I personally hope you have a 
fine vacation for a while, but I trust you will come back sometime and 
help us again. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, Jerry. 


STRATEGIC ROLE OF NAVY 


Mr. Forp, Admiral Burke, I was particularly impressed with the 
comments you made in your overall presentation, but I was forcibly 
struck with the impact of your comments on pages 3 and 4 of your 
prepared text under the heading of strategic aspects. 

Mr. Chairman, because I am going to ask some questions along this 
line, I would ask unanimous consent that at this point Admiral 
Burke’s comments be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, they may be inserted. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


[Pages 3 and 4 of CNO’s oral statement concerning “Strategic Aspects’’] 
STRATEGIC ASPECTS 
MILITARY POSTURE 


General nuclear war still remains a possibility. Therefore, the United States 
must be capable of inflicting heavy, unacceptable damage to the U.S.S.R. should 
the Soviets ever undertake the desperate suicidal act of starting such a war. 

The pattern of world events has shown that we need to maintain the military 
Strength which can be applied quickly and with precision and discrimination— 
or even restraint—to attain limited political and military objectives, and to 
counter the Communist moves. This strength must be adequate for the conduct 
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of simultaneous operations in several areas of the world—wherever the Com. 
munists probe. It must meet needs similar to those which we faced during the 
past year. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the services is where to strike the balance between those forces capable only 
of mass destruction and those forces usable for limited actions also. We are 
constantly studying the proper balance—for U.S. forces must be prepared to 
counter the full spectrum of war—from little wars to big wars. We must have 
adequate retaliatory forces, but it is not desirable—and it is expensive—to have 
more than enough retaliatory forces to insure our enemy’s destruction. Retalia- 
tory forees are our insurance against general nuclear war, but we cannot afford 
to overinsure. 

There is also the problem of what the mix of mass destruction weapon sys- 
tems should be. All of these systems are very expensive. 

We should have more than one weapon system of mass destruction so as to 
insure success should the enemy develop a breakthrough on the defense against 
one system. 

FUTURE DEMANDS ON THE NAVY 

There will continue to be a requirement for military forces which can project 
U.S. power overseas quickly and in graduated degree. The deployed attack 
earrier task force with modern aircraft—teamed with a Marine landing force— 
is the logical ready military force to counter the threats of limited war in many 
areas of the world. There is a pressing need to modernize this capability. 

We need to improve our capability to combat submarines. Since World 
War II the submarine has progressed faster than the ASW capability to combat 
it. 

The Navy is a substantial contributor to the deterrent forces of the United 
States. This contribution will increase as POLARIS comes into operation. 

The effectiveness of some of our Overseas bases is being reduced. The burden 
of sustaining military power and assisting in the preservation of peace in 
remote areas is shifting more and more to the Navy. 


ADEQUACY OF U.S. RETALIATORY CAPABILITY 


Mr. Forp. In the last month or so we have had a considerable 
amount of discussion, debate, many statements in the press and 
elsewhere about the adequacy of our deterrent or retaliatory power 
in all three services, more specifically in the Air Force. 

When General Twining was before the committee I asked him some 
begun with reference to the adequacy of our retaliatory power. 

n at least two occasions while testifying before this committee this 
year General Twining, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said, in effect, the combined retaliatory deterrent forces (B-52’s, 
B-47’s, IRBM’s, including JUPITER, THOR, POLARIS, and our 
carriers) are sufficient, with ample liberal safety factors, to hit and 
destroy all Soviet military targets. 

He answered those questions on at least two occasions in the affirma- 
tive, that we had that kind of power in being and would have it 
under this budget for the years ahead. 

I would like your personal reaction to the same question, and I 
will phrase it to you so you can answer it “ves” or “no.” 

As Chief of Naval Operations for the Navy, as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, are you convinced that at the present time our 
combined retaliatory deterrent forces are sufficient, with ample liberal 
safety factors, to hit and destroy all Soviet military targets? 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is no question in your mind about that? 
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Admiral Burke. The only question is that you have all Soviet mili- 
tary targets. That could be distorted. All significant military 
targets, yes. 

Mr. Forp. All significant military targets in your judgment are 
amply covered by our existing forces today ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And by those that are included within this budget? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to imply we would have that capability 
after perhaps sustaining the first blow, as a retaliatory force ? 

Admiral Burke. At the moment, yes, sir. Right now I think there 
is nothing Russia can do to prevent her from being destroyed. 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe that the Armed Forces know where 
all the Soviet targets are. How would you strike targets the location 
of which you do not know? 

Admiral Burke. That was the reservation I had to the initial state- 
ment, sir. I referred to all of them; I do not think you can destroy 
all of them. What we can destroy would be the ability of Russia to 
continue a war. We would break her back. 

Mr. Manon. You would do it through mass destruction and fallout 
and so forth. You would not do it from striking key targets such 
as ICBM bases, airfields, and so forth, would you ? 

Admiral Burxr. That was exactly my reservation. You would 
not strike every military target, but you would strike enough of them 
to prevent Russia from recovering. You would break her back. 

It is true that you hit on the one part that is very dangerous in the 
future, and that is, Will we know where their ICBM’s are in the 
future? That is the significant thing in our own armaments. We 
have to get mobility and concealment some way—and that is the 
strength of POLARIS—so they do not know where our retaliatory 
forces are. That isa problem we will have to face several years from 
now. It will become increasingly difficult. 

Mr. Manon. I just felt your statement needed some clarification. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is very helpful for the record, Admiral Burke, 
to have you say that even with the reservation. 

I would like to ask General Pate the same question. You are 
General Pate, a member of the Chiefs of Staff to a degree, anyhow? 

General Pate. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In that capacity I suspect you or someone from your 
office sits in on all these policy decisions as to the adequacy of our 
force levels. I would like to have your personal opinion in reference 
to the same question. 

General Parr. My answer is “Yes,” Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Forp. Woud you make the same reservation Admiral Burke 
made? 

General Pare. Yes, sir; with that reservation. 

Mr. Forp. The only difference is that my question said “all” and 
the reservation says “all significant targets.” 

General Parr. That is right. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 
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Mr. Forp. As Commandant of the Marine Corps, and as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs, in your opinion is there a combined retaliatory 
deterrent force sufficient, with ample liberal safety factors, to hit 
and destroy all significant Soviet military targets? 

General Pate. It is my feeling it is, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ostertac. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Ostertac. In connection with the question Mr. Ford has just 
asked, Admiral Burke, I think it was based on conditions and capa- 
bilities as of today. Is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Then looking into the future, we will still have that 
capability as we move along? 

Admiral Burke. I would not want to give an unqualified answer 
as tothe future. I do not know what Russia actually will do, and I do 
not know what will happen to our own military forces either, sir. 

In general, however, it looks to me as if we will have the capability 
to destroy Russia. 

The difference is on targeting. Mr. Ford has said “all significant 
military targets.” 

When Russia acquires a large number, or a number, of ICBM’s that 
are operational, we may not know where they are. That is one aspect. 

Another aspect is that after she reaches a certain number of 
TCBM’s—some number which probably will bring about many de- 
bates—she will then have the capability to launch within a few minutes 
a very heavy attack on us to destroy those things which she thinks are 
most significant. 

Suppose she takes as her targets our known military targets. Then 
she could at that time destroy, depending upon the accuracy of her 
missiles and the megatons she has and other factors, perhaps a sig- 
nificant portion of our known fixed military installations in this 
country. 

The point, then, is to make sure she does not know where our mil- 
itary installations are, so that no matter what happens, no matter 
how many missiles she launches, she cannot destroy our capability 
to retaliate. 

That may mean a change. Our targeting changes all the time, 
anyway, but it means a change in targeting sometime in the future. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUDGETED FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. It seems to me the crux of this budget discussion is 
whether or not we have a proper distribution within the overal] total. 

I gather from what both you and General Pate have said that the 
overall total appears to be right. But there is some question about 
the distribution—maybe too great emphasis on the retaliatory deter- 
rent weapons. Is that a fair statement of how you might feel in this 
situation ? 

Admiral Burxe. I agree the overall amount is probably significant. 
It is not my duty, of course, to divide that overall military budget. 
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I believe we do have the capability for retaliation now. I think there 
is a rate of building up retaliatory capability which is greater than 
that which is necessary. I think that the retaliatory systems should 
be examined very carefully with regard to such factors as accuracy, 
targeting, relative invulnerability, and reaction time. All of these 
factors, which are very complex, and on which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff work a great deal, should be examined very carefully in rela- 
tion to the budget. As a result of examining these factors, I would 
not have divided the budget quite this way. 

Mr. Forp. You say we have enough retaliatory power to annihilate 
the enemy ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In fact, you may be inferring we have too much; it 
would have been better to have had more of our resources put toward 
the limited war problem; is that right? 

Admiral Burke. Where you start from in a situation is where we 
are now. We have made mistakes. There have been mistakes in all 
the services in developing weapons that did not pan out. It is easy 
to look back and say this we should not have done, or we should have 
emphasized this a bit more. But where we are starting from right 
now is where we are now today. What do we need in the future? 
We need, I think, an assured, ample, capability so that we can surely 
destroy Russia no matter what she does. 

Now, what kind of missile or weapon system is required to give that 
assurance is a question that constantly faces the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and is constantly before you and everybody else, and nobody has the 
answer. It is an estimate. Everybody has slight differences of 
opinion. My opinion is that we have to have more than one system— 
several systems—so that the enemy cannot concentrate on countering 
just one system, but has to counter several. 

Mr. Forp. We have that, however. 

Admiral Burre. We have that, and we should continue to have 
several systems. The next thing is to have a capability to destroy 
the elements of Russia which will make her first not start a war, and 
if she does, to prevent her from carrying it on effectively. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any doubt the programs we have today as 
funded would not accomplish those results ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. But it means that you have to decide on 
what elements of Russian power you want to destroy. For example, 
there is no need of destroying a vehicle for which you have destroyed 
the gasoline or the fuel that goes into the vehicle. It cannot move. 
There is no need of destroying them both. Targeting is a very scien- 
tific and very difficult problem, and it is being worked on all the time. 
There are wide differences of opinion as to what the targets should be. 

There is the problem of the cost of weapon systems. 

There is also the question of the vulnerability of the weapon sys- 
tems, and the numbers of weapons that are needed. There is no need 
of building a lot of weapon systems which can be caught on the 
ground, or caught inactive. Entering into this problem is our na- 
tional proclivity to give the location of all of the ICBMs, and that 
isbad. T do not know how werean stop it, but it pinpoints the targets 
for the Russians. 
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Mr. Manon. Admiral, will you tell us whether or not we have more 
than enough retaliatory power, in the first place, and if we have too 
much retaliatory power, would it have been better, or will it be bet- 
ter, to put more emphasis on limited war capability ? 

Admiral Burke. I think we do have too much retaliatory power, 
and I think that we should put more money into limited capability, 

Mr. Manon. Now, that is an answer. 

Mr. Fioop. That was not the question that was asked. 

Mr. Manon. That was the first question. 

Mr. Fioop. You told us that Mr. Mikoyan told you that the Navy 
was keeping him awake at night for a lot of reasons. I am telling you 
what is keeping me awake at night, that kind of an answer. I am 
afraid that if somebody starts a barroom fight in Cairo, or some place, 
that the Air Force has so convinced the Government and the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the American people that the best way to stop 
a fight any place in the world is to send over a bomber and drop a 
thermonuclear bomb on somebody’s backyard, or an ICBM, and that 
is the end of the fight. It is the end of the saloon and the end of a lot 
of things. That is what is keeping me awake at nights, and I will 
bet you might make some parenthetical remark about that, either on 
or off the record. Do you ee any sleep about that, Skipper ? 

Admiral Burke. When things get tense, yes, it is of great concern. 

Mr. Fioop. It means that you are losing sleep, too? Certainly 
you are. 

FORMULATION OF BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be very helpful for the record if we 
could have a chart similar to the one inserted last year, Admiral Burke, 
detailing in one place the history of the formation of this budget such 
as that which appeared on page 484 of the hearings for the fiscal year 
1959. 

Admiral Bourse. All right, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 
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e too Department of the Navy, summary chronology of new obligational authority, 
fiscal year 1960 

: bet- 
[In thousand dollars] 

EEE 
avi er, Adjustments reflected 
lity. in budget document 

es amounts 
Navy Budget | _ ee 
Appropriation title Bureau submit document | Research, | Revised 
submit to and OSD | develop- funding 
rl! OosD! position ment, for 
Navy test, NRAO, 
" and ADO 
; you evalua- NFC, : 
la m tion, and Nav- 
transfers Stations 
lace, 
sand. (a) o) (c) (a) ) 
‘ aon = 
top MILITARY PERSONNEL 
>a 
that Military personnel, Navy...-..-----------| $2, 569, 654 | $2, 552,391 | $2, 551, 700 |....--------]----..-----. 
1a Reserve personnel, Navy cae 95, 670 88, 791 ROMO noe ens Bere ee te 
a lot Military personnel, Marine Corps.-.-- seek 621, 037 611, 758 ONT OR oa a osectasc ate cnaas 
‘ll Reserve personnel, Marine Corps... ------ 31, 520 25, 262 ED Ec ar dkcc dasa tecaubiereadet 
Wil — —_—_——— | E ” 
r on Total military personnel........-...- 3, 317, OEE 1 Di Sie G00 d Bp Stl WOO he cin cnsncusisacscucnnant 
| OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
IN. 
: l Operation and maintenance, Navy: 
inty General expenses, Navy personnel __..- 109, 000 95, 253 OR —$1, 189 
Troops and facilities, Marine Corps. -- 205, 600 175, 180 172, 000 SES ocemeinixpisetes 
Aircraft and facilities. ................- 1, 013, 957 899, 082 863, 074 wD Lo cieuta ducts 
is OG POSS. - . enc cwccscececa 1, 025, 316 886, 855 850, 677 —21, 363 +1, 040 
Ordnance and facilities. ............-.- 207, 700 144, 000 141, 451 —1,111 —438 
. PUREE CRUD: ananakcbcsdcucesauwaukwan 123, 326 96, 438 i  ) eee aaa 
" We Sop PO” a ors 238, 108 134, O85 107, 797 — 483 — 22, 420 
k Ber vidbwids GUDDEY 5 ..ccccccscescecusnn 366, 325 321, 472 - 3 0 ee —23, 717 
rke, Servicewide operations. .......-------- 160, 638 136, 191 IME TI oc os oases +46, 724 
h Naval petroleum reserves.......-.-.-.- 2, 550 2, 125 Wy BO Eanevcndivenallageddusaedaian 
uC. | sancti dete St ante Tle ction katie a ee tenis 
ear ™~ operation and mgintenance, 
BUOs cana cossennelusnnat odes 3, 452, 520 | 2,890,681 | 2,803, 192 08, OBE 1a ccccnssocue 
Ships’ stores profits, PON Giccxtusaunceocen 9, 000 9, 000 ns 
Total operation and maintenance....| 3, 461, 520 2, 899, 681 2, 812, 192 SS 





PROCUREMENT 


Procurement, Marine Corps.......-------- 170, 618 192, 000 135, 200 LIED Tonisacccauen 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy-..-| 4,362,004 | 2,718, 554 1, 950, 204 + TUE ieiescscoade 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.-.-----| 3,689,736 | 2,574, 517 1, 498, 200 4 |, 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, 

Navy 1, 162, 634 955, 553 564, 069 “GR GEE licccscaccane 





Total procurement...____..----.---| 9,384,992 | 6,440, 624 4, 147, 763 “NENG Lencieanmawie 


Research, development, test and evalua- 
SL, SRO. cochaddehaoukabstmicanaannid 1, 069, 097 957, 080 O70, 990 '| +187, GIP Te cn cccadcctn 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Department of the Navy, summary chronology of new obligational authority, 
fiscal year 1960—Continued 


{In thousand dollars] 


Adjustments _ reflected 
in budget document 
amounts 


Navy Budget 
Appropriation title Bureau submit document | Research, 
submit to and OSD | develop- 
OsD! position ment, 
test, 
and 
evalua- 
tion, 
transfers 


(d) 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Military construction: 
Navy $650, 000 $288, 183 $244, 000 


Naval Reserve 30, 000 11, 000 9, 000 
299, 183 253, 000 





11, 459, 778 
90, 000 





Total new obligational authority. -.._| 17,913,490 | 13, 874, 77 
Related total net expenditures........--.-- (2) 12, 085, 000 


Memo items included above: 
Polaris: 

Ships and facilities. ............... ) 16, 275 
Servicewide operations (2) 3, 795 
Shipbuilding and_ conversion, 

Navy (?) 797, 317 
Procurement of ordnance and 

ammunition, Navy 351, 153 
Research, development, test, and 

evaluation, Navy 235, 400 220, 000 





Subtotal, Navy management 
fund_- 1, 403, 940 607, 317 
19, 351 4, 241 
NI SD a SS 2 1, 423, 291 611, 568 
Pacific missile range: 
Aireraft and facilities. ..........._.] 6, 682 5, 517 
Shins.end facilities... 0... -<c.o.us- 2 80 80 | 
Servicewide operations. ......-...- 338 
Aircraft and related procurement, 





43, 354 


Navy ) 30, 000 10, 000 
Military construction, Navy | 48, 832 30, 000 | 
Research, development, test, and 

evaluation, Navy--- | 48, 880 80, 253 


Total Pacific missile range 178, 166 126, 188 











1 Includes new obligational availability applicable to $500,000,000 add-on. 
2 Not available. 


Note.—Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. All titles shown are those used in connection with 
the fiscal year 1960 budget structure. 


Column A is comprised of certain appropriation estimates computed against 
program requirements. Column B is the Navy submission of October 3, 1958, 
to the Secretary of Defense. This submission was based upon fiscal guidance 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense and comprises new obligational 
authority of $11,211.602,000 associated with the basic budget and $2,663,168,000 
associated with the $500 million expenditure add-on. Column D sets forth the 
adjustments made within the President’s hudget estimate for the transfer of 
certain test and evaluation functions to the appropriation “Research, develop 
ment, test, and evaluation.” Column E reflects administrative adjustments 
within the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation to realine financial 
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responsibility for the Navy regional accounts offices, Navy area disbursing 
otlices, the Navy Finance Center, and naval stations. The adjustments, columns 
D and K, are incorporated in column C but are not reflected in Columns A and B. 

Column C shows the Department of the Navy appropriations as contained in 
the President’s budget. Significant changes from column B, considering adjust- 
ments, explained more fully on page 1346, are as follows: 

1. A reduction of $106 million in operation and maintenance. Operation and 
maintenance of facilities reduced $27 million; ships and service craft alteration 
and repair, $5 million; aircraft overhaul, $14 million; aircraft technical material, 
$34 million, and miscellaneous other procurement and functions, $26 million. 

2. A reduction of $671 million in aircraft and related procurement. The 
number of aircraft was reduced by 174, at a cost of $384 million; guided-missiles 
procurement reduced $210 million, of which $147 million is associated with 
REGULUS II; utilization of $60 willion of prior-year funds in lieu of new obliga- 
tional authority ; and the remaining $17 million reduction related to aircraft test 
engines, aircraft modernization, traffic control equipment, and sonobuoys. 

4. A reduction of $1,054 million in shipbuilding and conversion is attributable 
to changes in the fiscal year 1960 shipbuilding program, involving the substitu- 
tion of one CVA for one VCA(N), the deletion of one DGG, one DLG, two SS(N), 
one DE, one Pacific missile range ship, six POLARIS submarines and advance 
procurement for seven additional POLARIS submarines, together with the 
addition of eight DD conversions, $925 million; the utilization of $75 million 
prior-year funds in lieu of new obligational authority; and a reduction of $54 
nillion in the repricing of prior-year programs. 

5. A reduction of $298 million in procurement of ordnance and ammunition. 
Ammunition, mines, torpedoes, and special weapons reduced $39 million; ASW 
and underwater ordnance, $47 million; guided missiles, $175 million; and the 
POLARIS program, $37 million. 

6. A reduction of $187 million in research, development, test, and evaluation. 
A reduction in various research and development programs, $151 million; 
POLARIS program, $15 million; Pacific missile range, $8 million; and test and 
evaluation equipment, $12 million, 

7. A reduction of $46 million in military construction. Of this reduction, $19 
million is assoeiated with the Pacific missile range; $15 million with the PO- 
LARIS program; and the remaining $12 million with Navy Department pro- 
grams of a lesser priority. 

8. The POLARIS program was reduced $812 million, the reductions being 
effected in four of the five funding appropriations. 

%. The Pacifie missile range program has been reduced $50 million, with 
reductions being effected in four of the seven appropriations funding this pro- 
gram and one appropriation being increased. 


Mr. Forp. You have had a lot of questions. The Secretary has had 
a lot, and General Pate has had many as to the history of the forma- 
tion of the budget, I think it will be helpful to have this in tabular 
form. 
MANNING LEVELS ON SHIPS 


I was quite interested in the comment on page 6 of your prepared 
text to the effect that the manning levels for the various ships—and 
I presume it is limited to ships by the way the sentence is phrased— 
would be 81.2 percent. 

It seems to me that that is an adequate level. I understand the 
problems of watch standing. 1 just think 81 percent is not bad these 
days. Can you tell me whether you think it is good or bad ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. It is bad, because we cannot sustain our 
operations, That percentage is all right as long as we do not have to 
go to sea and stay at sea for long periods of time, but with a per- 
centage like that we cannot man our gun batteries all the time, nor 
can the personnel perform all the self-maintenance required because 
they are spending a great deal of their time on watch at sea. The 81 
percent is an average figure. Some of the ships on deploying are 
given a little higher manning level, so they can stay in action longer. 
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But this means that the ships not deployed must operate with even 
fewer personnel, and if they, too, are deployed their manning level is 
very low indeed. We have trouble even on steaming watches, with 
engineers, for example. The submarines have 100 percent manning 
level, as the Secretary has pointed out. The low manning levels 
mean that we can go to sea all right, but we cannot sustain ourselves 
in combat very long. In Lebanon, for example, we stopped all per- 
sonnel discharges to keep our people there so we could stay on sta- 
tion. Manning level is defined as the ratio of the peacetime allow- 
ance to the wartime complement, expressed as a percentage. 

Secretary Gares. It is the turnover that creates our problem. If 
you took the manning level constant at 80 percent, that wouldn’t be 
too bad. When you add to that the rotation of the people and the fact 
that it is an average figure, a lot of ships are considerably less, 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Forp. I notice also your reenlistment rate has improved. Can 
you give us any specifics?) I think that we ought to have in the record 
a rather complete table showing the situation—the trend, the current 
situation compared with what it was a year ago. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. We have the specifics. 

Admiral Burke. I have the data here. Our reenlistment figures 
now, overall, show 35.1 percent. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with a year ago? 

Admiral Burke. A year ago it was 43 percent. We will get a 
higher percentage as the rest of the year goes on. The year before 
that it was 44 percent, then 32 percent, then 14 percent, then 23 per- 
cent, so it has come up from a low of 14 percent to a high of 449 
percent. We expect to reach just about that this whole year. 

Our first cruise enlistments are 23 percent and other cruise enlist 
ments 90 percent. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 


1. Reenlistment rates 
(Data as of Oct. 30, 1958. In percent] 


Fiscal year Overall Career 


24.0 
14.2 
32.6 
44.9 
43.7 
35.1 | 


1 The composition of eligible personne] involved is such that the ratio of first term to career is much 
higher in fiscal year 1959 than in fiscal year 1958. In fiscal year 1959 the number of first term eligible and 
reenlisting is so much higher than the career numbers that the overall rate is lower despite the higher rate 
in each category. 


Secretary Gates. On this subject I think it would be interesting 
to say for the record that there has been a distinct improvement In 
the vehicle injuries, numbers of courts-martial cases, desertions, peo 
ple in the brig, and in the overall reenlistments, particularly in the 
Marine Corps in 4-year enlistments and first-term enlistments. It 
is very comforting because when we testified in favor of the pay bill 
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we anticipated some of these things would occur and we are now 
beginning to see signs of it, partly “due to the pay bill and also due 
to some of the other programs on leadership, ‘iveaiin and com- 
parable things we have done to try to improve the general morale 
and quality of our people. 


PERSONNEL IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Forp. That is a thing that bothers me. I went into this 
matter with General Taylor and Secret ary Brucker. They are faced 
with the prospect of a 30 ,000 reduction in their ground forces. I am 
not certain the Army is giving full credit to the following: A better 
reenlistment situation, the benefit they are getting from their ability 
now to knock out category 4 people wih they did not have before, 
the benefit they are getting from more man-hours per man because 
of the overall improved health of the Army, and the fact they are 
able to close down at least two, maybe three, of their disciplinary 
barracks. 

Now, the Navy is not faced with any reduction in strength, and 
yet you are going to get some of these same benefits, maybe not to 
the extent the Army is getting them, therefore are you not going 
to have a better personnel situation in 1960 than you had in previous 
years ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes. However, we are cranking in the expecta- 
tions that we will get some of these benefits. That is why our man- 
ning level can be a little lower now and we can still operate. It is 
because we have better men. That is why we can keep 864 ships. 


We came down 16,000 men without losing 16,000 men’s worth of ships. 
Mr. Forp. In other words, you can handle the ships and the sta- 
tions you have with 630,000 personnel ? 
Admiral Burge. I think so; yes. We are planning to do it. It 
is going to be tight because we have figured it out pretty tight. 


MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL RETENTION 


Mr. Forp. General Pate, are you showing any substantial benefits 
in your reenlistment rate ? 

General Pare. Definitely, Mr. Ford. It started in 1955; our first 
term of reenlistments was 161% percent. The first quarter of this year 
it is 25 percent. It has been progressively improving. The career 
reenlistment rate is well up. In some cases it is even too high. 

Mr. Foro. What impact does that condition have on your training 
base problem ? 

General Parr. It reduces it. 

Mr. Forp. It releases trainers for active units. 

General Pare. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It lightens your overall operations in maintenance 
problems? 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give any concrete evidence to this committee that 
because of that condition you are able to get more utilization of your 

manpower, combatwise ? 
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General Parr. I think that we do. I think the percentage of the 
Marine Corps that will be in our combat units will be increased as a 
result. 

Mr. 
that ? 

General Pater. We will try. 
can put something in the record. 

Mr. Forp. I think that that would be helpful to the committee to 
a very substantial degree. 

General Parr. Yes. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Forp. Can you put anything in the record to actually show 


I do not have the figure here, but we 


EFFECTS OF IMPROVED RETENTION ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Improved retention of experienced marines has assisted in efforts to absorb 
the maximum proportion of past reductions in noncombat forces. Between 
fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1960, the Marine Corps reductions have been 
accomplished as follows: 


Ia AI I a lan areas 
Rn ee cie Bo eee eee meee anette geile. 


a gs a a ear Se ace iad fe 25, 861 


With this proportionately small reduction in the FMF, the percentage of 
marines in the operating forces has increased from 57.6 percent in fiscal year 
1957 to 60.8 percent in fiscal year 1960. The effects of improved retention 
are reflected in the reduced percentages of marines allocated to the training base 


and transients between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1960 as indicated below: 





Fiscal year 1957 


Percent of 
total strength 


Number 


57.6 
23. 5 
10.8 


Operating forces__. — : 5, 479 | 
Training base _- ee 47, 
Support base_. ine 21, 742 | 
Transients, patients and prisoners... -- Semmes : 8.1 


Totel, USMC___.........-....-< 


NUMBER OF OPERATING AIRCRAFT 


Fiscal year 1960 


Percent 
total strength 


Number 


106, 371 60.8 
36, 498 20.9 
18, 940 10.8 
13, 191 7.5 


175, 000 


Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have this for the record—the num- 
ber of operating aircraft you had in the fiscal year 1958, the number 
that you had in 1959, which is, as I understand, 7,600, and the expec: 


tation that you have for 1960, which is what? 
Secretary Gates. 7.200. 


(The following edditional information was submitted :) 


Number of operating aircraft (year-end inventory) 


Number of aircraft: 


1 Estimated. 


Mr. 
1958, 1959, and what do you expect in 1960? 


Forp. What number of modern aircraft did you receive 10 
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Secretary Gates. We received 1,676 in 1958. We plan to receive 
1,282 in 19% 59, and we plan to receive 1,002 in 1960. 

Mr. Forp. What is your degree of modernity of your aircraft, 
both Navy and Marine Corps—the percentage? Last year the com- 
mittee was given the figure that it would go from 54 to 56 percent. 

Secretary Gates. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Forp. Would you include that material in the record? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Table of operatig aircraft and modernity, Navy and Marine Corps, yearend 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 


Operating aircraft.....- 8, 424 7, 595 7, 200 
Modernity combat aircraft (active inv entory)—percent £0 64 64 





RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What was the end year’s strength of the Reserve com- 
ponent for the fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960? 

Secretary Gares. Drill pay st: atus ? 

Mr. Forp. Right. 

Secretary Gares. Navy, 135,000 for each yearend, 1958, 1959, and 
1960. 

The on-board was 129,632 in 1958 and 135,000 in 1959 and 1960 

For the Marines there is planned about 45,000 for the yearends of 
1958, 1959, and 1960, and the on-board is 42,735, 41,933, and 42,811 in 
those respective years excluding personnel undergoing 6-month 
training. 

I have the figures for the pay status and the Ready Reserve in 
addition. 

Mr. Forp. Will you include those for the record ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Reserve personnel 





Actual, end Proposed, Proposed, 
Drill pay status fiscal year end fiscal end fiscal 
1958 year 1959 year 1960 





Navy: 
Ceiling. _._- sacle aaa aniene 35, 135, 000 135, 000 
en SIN os cin da tone 29, 632 | 135, 000 135, 000 

Marine Corps: 
Ceiling : S angle peeh nie se cee epee wreas 5, 45. 000 45. 000 
On board--_. : , doe 41, 933 42, 811 

Paid status (including drill- -pay category ¢ 

day trainees): 
Navy. ; ; 38, ! 144, 933 145, 168 
Marine Corps-. Jacks heGknuteos cs 8, 15 46, 128 7,77 

Ready Reserve: 

Navy: 
Te i ee eect ete 530, 530, 000 530, 000 


SO IE Sao ece cic anacwensedaecaes iain eons 530, 530, 000 527, 508 
Marine Corps: 





| 208, 208, 000 208. 000 
On board... ea. SEA 215, 748 208, 000 208, 000 


Mr. Forp. General Pate, what percentage of your Reserves in 1960 
will have had active duty, either the 6-month training program, or 
prior active duty through enlistments of one sort or another? 
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General Pate. All of our organization, organized Reserves, will 
have had some form of active duty for training and approximately 42 
percent of them will have completed 6 months’ training. Forty-six 
percent of the organized Reserves will have had active duty or its 
equivalent. The remaining 12 percent is composed of 6-month 
trainees awaiting assignment to training and those personnel who will 
eventually receive suflicient training in the Reserve program for 
assignment to comnbat areas. 

Mr. Forp. Is that an improved situation over prior years? 

General Pars. Definitely; very much so. In fact, the 6-month pro- 
gram is really a splendid program. 

Mr. Forp. How long would it take your various units to be com- 
bat ready in the Reserve units? 

General Parr. A matter of days in the organized Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage would that be of your 42,000 plus? 

General Parr. Almost all of them; about 88 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Is that better than what it was several years ago? 

General Pare. It is definitely better than it ever has been. Our 
Reserve is in better condition than it ever has been. 

Mr. Forpv. Could you give us an appraisal of the Navy Reserve 
setup, as to their state of readiness? 

Admiral Burke. The Navy Reserve is also better than it has been 
in years. Wechanged our method of organizing and they are in good 
shape. 

Mr. Forp. How soon would they be ready to go to sea? 

Admiral Burxr. About 80 percent of the drill pay Reserve have 
their orders in their pockets now, sir, and as soon as there is an 
emergency they go direct—most of them—to their stations. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the 135,000? 

Admiral Burke. Eighty percent of the present enrollment of about 
126,000. 

Secretary Gares. We adopted the new system called the Selected 
Reserve in the spring of 1958 for these people and we assigned them 
to ships. 

Mr. Foon. Is that the mission for the Naval Air Reserve? 

Admiral Burke. They are gradually changing more and more into 
antisubmarine warfare capability, and that is coming along slowly 
but well. We are closing down some Naval Air Reserve stations, 
but the remainder of the Reserves are good. 

Our end year plan is to have 135,000 people in the drill pay Reserve, 
and all of them to have their orders in their pockets, sir. They are 
very ready. They are well trained. They are ready to go right now. 

Mr. Rizey. How long will it take for them to report ? 

Admiral Burke. It depends on where they are. They will start 
reporting right away. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give us an average ? 

Admiral Burke. They will start to their stations right at the mo- 
ment of an emergency. A few hours’ notice and they will be on their 
way. 

Secretary Gates. Some of these people are assigned to squadrons. 
Some of the Air Reserve are in the same category, in answer to Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Manon. This is a vast improvement. 
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Secretary Gates. They are now assigned to 45 destroyers and 
escorts. The ultimate plan calls for 51 at the end of fiscal year 1961. 
In the Air Reserve they are assigned to 26 antisubmarine warfare 
units, 9 fighter and 9 VA squadrons with 4 support squadrons. They 
are assigned to specific air groups, and to destroyers and escorts. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand is the total mission of Naval Air Re- 
serve to ultimately be completely antisubmarine? I am not clear 
about that. 

Admiral Burke. Not completely, but more and more of it will be. 

Mr. Fioop. Not completely ? 

Admiral Burke. Not completely. 

Mr. Osrertac. Admiral Burke, as I understand it, you have closed, 
or are phasing out, a large number of air stations throughout the 
country ; is that true ? 

Admiral Burke. Some six of them, I believe. 

Mr. Ostertac. Six all-told in the continental United States? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. We closed six Air Reserve activities 
in fiscal year 1958, and during fiscal year 1959 4 more will be dis- 
established. 

Mr. OsrertaG. I was under the impression that a substantial num- 
ber of air stations had been, or are being, closed, and the purpose of 
my inquiry is to determine the relationship of the closing of these air 
stations to your Reserve training program. 

Admiral Burke. What happens is that as those units are disestab- 
lished, some of the reservists enroll in units at another air station, but 
the other units, say, come up in proportion. We would like to have 
kept those stations, but overall, the reserve air stations numberwise 
will be all right. 

Mr. Osrertac. Then you found these air stations to be not essential, 
or vital to our whole Naval Establishment; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burxe. They are not vital. They are important, but they 
were not vital. 

Mr. Osrertac. Are we to understand that you are able to get along 
without them ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 


CANCELLATION OF REGULUS II 


Mr. Forp. I know there will be some questions raised in the com- 
mittee, as well as on the floor of the House, about the REGULUS II 
missile contract, and the program cancellation. 

Can we have for the record how much the Navy did invest in the 
program and whether the decision to discontinue the REGULUS was 
a decision made by the Navy, or by others in the Department of De- 
fense ? 

Secretary Gates. The figures first, Mr. Ford: programed for the 
REGULUS II in six appropriations was a total of $356 million. Ex- 
pended on the program was $146 million. Recoverable from cancel- 
lation, $209 million. 

Mr. Forpv. Was that just the funding for the missile, or did it in- 
clude the submarines as well as the missiles ? 

Secretary Gates. That is the total involved in the shipbuilding 
and the missiles and the ordnance and the research and development 
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effort. That is the total REGULUS effort in six accounts in the 
Navy. That included the shipbuilding. It was a ship conversion. 

Mr. Forp. You do not lose that, because those ships are usable for 
other purposes. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Mr. For. Now, the second ‘part of the question was 

Secretary Ga res. That was the conversion cost that was included in 
it, not the total cost of the submarines. Obviously, that would have 
been more. Now, the second part of the question was what ? 

Mr. Forp. Whether the decision to cancel the program was a deci- 
sion of the Navy or other authorities. 

Secretary Gates. Well, it was a decision of the Navy in consulta- 
tion with other authorities. Like other systems, this was reviewed 
by the Director of Guided Missiles, but also by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Secretary of Defense. T he decision was basically ours. 

Mr. Forp. Was it ever contemplated in the 1960 budget that you 
would include the REGULUS II program ? 

Secretary Gates. I believe it was in the early work. We started on 
budgets in the spring, and I believe it was contemplated to include the 
REGULUS II program until we got into the work in the fall of the 
overall review. 

Mr. Manon. Could Admiral Beardsley put into the record at this 
point the detailed facts with respect to that question ? 

Admiral Brearpstey. Yes, we can put it in the record. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 




















THE REGULUS Procram 


BRIEF HISTORY OF PROGRAM 





The operational requirement for REGULUS I was issued in May 1950 in 
order to provide submarines and surface ships with a surface-to-surface aero- 
dynamic guided missile capable of delivering a nuclear warhead against shore 
targets of naval interest. In March 1952 the REGULUS I development and 
guided missile technology had advanced sufficiently to issue an operational 
: requirement for a more advanced missile, the REGULUS II, as a rational sue- 
je cessor to REGULUS I. 

REGULUS I became operation in the fleet in May 1954. It has been suc- 
eessfully operated from submarines, cruisers, and aircraft carriers. The 
REGULUS I program is now a proven operational concept. This missile is now 
operational from a force of four submarines, four cruisers, and by the end of 
the year from a new nuclear powered submarine. 

The REGULUS II development program was initiated in June 1953 by award- 
ing a contract to Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., to design the REGULUS II mis- 
sile. This missile was to be an improvement of the REGULUS I and would be 
a medium range, supersonic, surface-to-surface missile. 

Scheduled operational date of REGULUS II, as required by the revised 
operational requirement issued in August 1953, was 1960. It was planned that 
REGULUS II would be phased into the fleet initially to supplement REGULUS 
I in 1960 and as the defenses against REGULUS I improved, to completely sup- 
plant REGULUS I. 

The advantages of REGULUS II are increased survival probability resulting 
from greater speed and altitude capability, and capability for much greater 
ranve when the tactical situation permits long portions of the cruise to be 
subsonic. 

The first REGULUS IT ship installation was authorized in August 1955. Since 
that time REGULUS II installations were authorized for an additional 10 ships 
in the approved shipbuilding program. All of these were submarines or cruisers. 

The missile development has been progressing satisfactorily. The first missile 
was delivered in March 1956 and the first successful flight test was conducted 
in May 1956. Many flight tests have been conducted to date. 
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Other new missile developments and policy changes have had an impact on 
the REGULUS II program. The POLARIS program, which was initiated in 
December 1956 was originally scheduled to become operational in 1963. This 
program was accelerated in December 1957 and is now scheduled to become opera- 
tional in 1960. Thus this more advanced missile system has overtaken the 
REGULUS II. The decision not to place REGULUS II on aircraft carriers 
made in August 1957 has reduced the number of REGULUS II missiles which 
would be deployed at sea. 

In view of the urgent need for procurement of new ships, new aircraft, and 
missiles including POLARIS, and the equally urgent need for increased mainte- 
nance and operation funds to maintain our decreased operation forces in a 
satisfactory condition of readiness, and after review of the missile programs by 
the Director of Guided Missiles in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
during the review of the Navy’s 1960 budget by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
and because of the changes in surface-to-surface missile situation during the past 
year, the Navy decided the REGULUS II program would not contribute as much 
to national defense as the other programs in the Navy budget and canceled the 
REGULUS II program. 

On December 12, 1958, the Secretary of the Navy directed termination of the 
REGULUS II program. He further directed the cancellation of all REGULUS II 
contracts and recovery of all possible funds, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The REGULUS II weapon system consists of a high performance, accurate, 
medium range, aerodynamic surface-to-surface guided missile capable of deliver- 
ing a high nuclear yield warhead against enemy hard targets. An integral part 
of the weapon system is the launching ship and its shipboard support equipment. 

Launching ships can be either submarines or surface ships. Prior to program 
cancellation the only surface ships scheduled for a REGULUS II capability were 
cruisers. 

MISSILE DESCRIPTION 


REGULUS II was designed as a medium range, high performance, aerodynamic 
guided missile. The speed of REGULUS II is well in excess of the speed of 
sound. The missile was to have a self-contained inertial guidance system. The 
missile is booster launched from a zero length launcher on submarines, or from 
a launching dolly on cruisers. Sustained propulsion is provided by a General 
Electric turbojet engine. Weight of REGULUS II is 13 tons. Dimensions 
are—57 feet long, 20 feet wing span, and 50-inch diameter. The missile is capable 
of carrying a nuclear warhead. 


EMPLOYMENT CONCEPT 


The REGULUS II missile was designed to reduce the more important heavily 
defended tactical targets. This mission could be carried out by both submarines 
and cruisers. 

Early tactical strikes —Submarines carrying REGULUS missiles could be 
deployed on reconnaissance missions off enemy coasts and could be utilized to 
conduct early strikes against submarine pens, port installations, and missile 
bases. 

Retaliatory role—It was recognized that, while REGULUS II was not de 
signed primarily for a major retaliatory role, the missile could provide a 
significant contribution to the Nation’s retaliatory power when equipped with 
a large yield nuclear warhead and deployed in large numbers. A program to 
put large numbers of REGULUS II missiles to sea has been proposed but was 
not embarked upon because of cost and because of the increased striking power 
of POLARIS submarines and greater growth potential of POLARIS. 

Additional missions REGULUS II would have provided additional offensive 
armament for both submarines and cruisers. The submarine could carry out, 
in addition to missile strikes, ASW operations, reconnaissance, lifeguard, and 
antishipping patrols. The cruisers’ additional (and primary) missions include 
surface combatant and fleet air defensive roles. 


REGULUS II MISSILE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The missile development program was initiated in June 1953, when the first 
contract for development of REGULUS II was awarded. 
The first missile was delivered in March 1956. 
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The development program consisted of flight tests of the missiles to investigate 
basic performance of the missile, to improve missile equipment, and to perfect 
control techniques. Additional flight tests of tactical missiles were scheduled 
to develop guidance control of the missile and to demonstrate the complete 
tactical mission at full range. 

The first missile test flight was conducted in May 1956. Prior to program 
termination a total of 48 flight tests had been conducted. ‘Thirty of these 
flights were successful; all primary objectives were achieved. Fourteen of these 
flights were partially successful; that is at least one primary obiective was 
accomplished. Four of these flights were failures; that is, no primary objectives 
accomplished. The last eight flight tests were all successful. 

Many significant accomplishments have been made in the flight test program, 
Two ship launches have been conducted using radio controlled missiles. Four 
successful inertial guidance flights have been conducted. Three flights success- 
fully demonstrated terminal dive. Supersonic speeds and high altitude per- 
formance have been demonstrated. Training missiles were recoverable and 
averaged four flights per missile. 3ooster launches have been conducted 
routinely since November 1957. 

The percentage of completion of the REGULUS IT missile development with 
intertial guidance prior to cancellation was abont 90 percent. The test and 
evaluation program was approximately 50 percent complete. The results of 
the test programs will be useful in other missile programs. 


SHIP PROGRAM 


At the time of the REGULUS IT program termination there were a total of 
11 ships scheduled to be fitted with REGULUS II missiles. Seven of these ships 
were submarines and four were cruisers. 

Completed to date are two conventional submarines which have REGULUS I 
capability which would have been used also for REGULUS IT. 

Nearing completion is a nuclear submarine which would have had either a 
REGULUS T and REGULUS II eapability. This submarine will be completed 
for use of REGULUS I capability. 

Also under construction was a nuclear cruiser which was only about 22 percent 
complete. This ship will be completed without » REGULUS capability. 

Authorized but not yet started were four REGULUS II nuclear guided missile 
submarines which will now be built as conventional nuclear submarines. Also 
in this same category were three guided missile cruiser conversions which will be 
completed without REGULUS ITI installations. 

The Navy's long-range ohiectives originally called for a total of 12 REGULUS 
II submarines and 12 REGULUS II cruisers. 


PROGRAM COST 


Past history—Funding of the REGULUS II program covers the period fiscal 
year 1953 through 1959. 

In the R. & D. appropriation the Navy had programed a total of $12.6 million 
during this period. 

In the Aircraft and Related Procurement, Navy, appropriation the Navy had 
programed a total of $266.1 million during this funding period. 

The R. & D. plus ARPN total programed funds of $278.7 million provided for 
REGULUS II research and development, test, and evaluation costs and missile 
procurement. 

Additional funds programed in other categories for support of the REGULUS 
II program, including ship installations, totaled $77.5 million. 

Thus the total funds programed for the REGULUS II system through fiscal 
year 1959 totaled $356.2 million. After paying contract termination costs, about 
$146.5 million of these funds will have been expended. 

Future funding requirements to complete development and test of the missile, 
and to procure missiles and support for the 11 ships in the approved shipbuilding 
would have required an additional $291.9 million during fiscal year 1960 and 1961. 

To satisfy the long range objectives by fiscal year 1970 more funds for missiles, 
ship installations, and support facilities ashore would be required in succeeding 
years. 

EFFECTS OF PROGRAM CANCELLATION 


The termination of the REGULUS II program necessitated decisions as to how 
best utilize the REGULUS equipment and facilities delivered or scheduled for 
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delivery to the Navy, how to utilize Navy personnel involved in the REGULUS II 
development program, and what to do with the recoverable funds made available 
to complete cancellation. 


Equipment utilization 

Submarines.—The two completed conventionally powered REGULUS II sub- 
marines and the one 50-percent completed nuclear-powered REGULUS II sub- 
marine will all be employed with REGULUS I. They were originally designed 
for a dual capability. Funds for four additional REGULUS II nuclear-powered 
submarines were appropriated by Congress in the fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
pudgets. Construction has not commenced on any of these ships. They are to 
be built instead as regular nuclear-powered attack submarines. The Congress 
had appropriated $11 million in the fiscal year 1959 budget to accelerate construc- 
tion of these REGULUS submarines. However, the budgetary impact of the 
acceleration of the POLARIS program forced a delay in starting the REGULUS 
submarines in order to remain within expenditure rate and expenditure target 
limitations. The Navy had informed Congress during the fiscal year 1959 budget 
hearings that these limitations would have such an effect. Because of these 
factors, the Navy had not requested the Bureau of the Budget to apportion these 
funds. 

Cruisers.—Three REGULUS II cruiser conversions and one nuclear-powered 
REGULUS II cruiser will all be completed without the REGULUS capability. 
These cruisers will be needed with or without REGULUS, since their primary 
missions are surface combatant and fleet air defense operations. 

Missiles —The REGULUS II airframes now in inventory were to be used for 
completion of the flight test program. The Navy is studying ways and means to 
use these as high performance drone targets for the research and development 
prograins for surface-to-air and air-to-air missile development programs. Com- 
ponents of the few inertial guidance systems in inventory can be used for ship- 
board navigation systems. 

Facilities.—Practically no new shore support facilities had been built for 
REGULUS II. Existing facilities, including range test equipment, will continue 
to be utilized for REGULUS I and by the Pacific missile range. 

Personnel utilization.—The guided missile units formed for fleet support of 
REGULUS I were to be trained for the REGULUS II capability. No new units 
had been formed. Thus the units in being will continue their REGULUS I activi- 
ties. Navy personnel assigned to the REGULUS II flight test program will be 
reassigned to other missile programs and to the Pacific missile range. Some may 
be assigned to the task of preparing and launching those REGULUS II air- 
frames which may be used for research and development targets. 

Recoverable funds utilization.—A total of $278.7 million has been programed 
in missile procurement, development, and test through fiscal year 1959. An 
additional $77.5 million was programed in other budget categories including 
cost of REGULUS II installations on ships. All costs, including estimated con- 
tractor termination costs, will be recovered except for $146.5 million. To con- 
tinue the program would have required $291.9 million in fiscal year 1960 and 
1961 combined, with still further requirements if additional ships were given a 
REGULUS II capability. 

The recoverable funds will be utilized in high priority aircraft and missile 
programs and for sorely needed fleet modernization. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR CANCELLATION 


Other weapons systems, particularly ballistic missiles and improved anti- 
aircraft missile systems, have come along so fast as to require a second look 
at their breather surface-to-surface missiles as economical and effective weapons 
of the future. 

Competition with POLARIS.—The POLARIS weapons systems, which was 
not even thought of at the time REGULUS II program was started, has been 
accelerated to the extent that the two systems are competitive timewise in the 
all-out deterrent role. The POLARIS system has a much longer anticipated 
service effective life, due to the relative vulnerability of the REGULUS II to 
antiaircraft defensive measures. The hard.target application of REGULUS II 
can be taken care of by our other mobile weapons systems such as heavy attack 
aircraft and by REGULUS I missiles which will now be retained in the fleet 
for some years, or by POLARIS missiles when the accuracy of ballistic missiles 
is improved sufficiently. 
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Cost effectiveness.—The limited numbers of ships scheduled for carrying 
REGULUS II within the resources available to the Navy, and the limited num- 
bers of REGULUS II missiles that each ship could carry, made the system very 
expensive from a cost effectiveness standpoint. 

The REGULUS II program was cancelled after a careful study of the weapons 
system, ships and aircraft available to the Navy over the coming years and in 
relation to the balance of naval forces required to cope with the present and 
anticipated international climate, keeping in mind potential enemy counter. 
measures. 

Mr. Forp. Was the prime reason for the cancellation the anticipated 
benefits from the POLARIS system ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes; that is the prime reason. As I testified this 
morning, there were other reasons. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to add those at the present time ? 

Secretary Gates. I think that the record will show that I answered 
the question this morning, There was the question of the air-breath- 
ing characteristics, the “question of the altitude, the question of 
whether or not we should have gone ahead with the big system and 
put it on a lot of ships to make it really valuable in ‘conflict. with 
the POLARIS, you might say, overtaking it and the effectiveness on 
the total shipbuilding program, and so forth, and the fact that we 
had about a year’s more work—although 90 percent of the work 
technically was completed and it was a fine missile. We have a com- 
plete analysis of the REGUL US IT with funds and rationale, if the 
chairman would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. Manon. When this happened, people from Dallas—newspaper 
people and others—called me over the phone and asked me what I 
thought of it. I said, “I am taken ria | by surprise. We were 
asked, I thought in mae faith by the Navy, for funds to continue 
the REGULIS ITI program just a few months ago. Now, they have 
chopped it off, and I am unable to give you an explanation.” 

The next question was: “Will vou look into this matter?” 

I said, “Yes, we will thoroughly look into this matter and see what 
the facts are as best we can.’ 

They asked, “Can we depend on it ?” 

I replied, “Yes.” 

When I returned to Washington I was again interrogated by the 
press and others as to what we might do. I also talked to Concress- 
man Alger of that district about the problem. T had committed my- 
self, and properly so in my opinion, to thoroughly explore the situa- 
tion. Unfortunately, I was out a couple of days with a bad cold and 

I did not hear all of the testimony—TI do not want to rehash it—but I 
want the record to be complete. Would you be certain that we are 
provided with complete information in this matter? 

Secretary Gates. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you yield 2 moment? TIT have been sitting in 
this committee equally as much as you, and I am under the impres- 
sion—and you can correct me if I am in error—that evaluations for 
the continuing of production in certain fields have been restricted and 
in some cases eliminated and all have received the same type of evalu- 
ation. 

Secretary Gates. They certainly did. 

Mr. Suepparp. The geographical aspects were not taken into con- 
sideration ? 
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Secretary Gates. Certainly that is correct. I have spent the last 
2 weeks meeting with delegates—so far I think from 11 States—and 
I have 17 States involved in cancellations and closing of facilities. 

Mr. Fioop. Including Philadelphia. 

Secretary Garers. Including Philadelphia, that is correct, and this 

was made on the best way that we knew how to do it. We were facing 
smaller numbers of airplanes, ships, and a smaller establishment, and 
also facing the use of World War II facilities that ceased to be use- 
ful. 

Mr. Surprparp. I think it is clearly understood from the action of 
the Navy with regard to a contract in one of the Carolinas that so 
far as the Navy operations are concerned to date the closing of the 
facilities, the elimination of contracts, and the production thereunder 
is not to be based upon any political considerations, interjections, or 
desires. Isthat a reasonable conclusion upon my part ? 

Secretary Garrs. Mr. Sheppard, I have never been asked to make 
a political decision and I would not make one if I were asked in that 
sense. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you have not been asked directly to 
make a decision of that character, but your departments have been 
asked very recently to make them upon a political premise. 

Secretary Garrs. We are asked to thoroughly justify what we do, 
and this is expected, and we try to do it that way, but you are abso- 
lutely correct, there are no political considerations involved in these 
actions. 

Mr. Sreprarp. The first time that I find one I am going to go in 
reverse, I can tell you that. 

Secretary Garrs. Iam sure you are. 

Mr. Matron. Mr. Secretary, we will study this report which you 
have prepared on the REGULUS II for the committee, which, as I 
understand it, was prepared at my request. 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is right. 
_ Mr. Manon. We will give it ‘further study and we may want to 
interrogate you further about it. Is there any likelihood, regardless 
of the funds provided by Congress, the Navy would reinstitute the 
REGULUS ITI program ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Manon. There is no possibility of its being continued ? 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That is a firm and unequivocal decision of the Navy? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Looking back, if we had not had a ceiling of more or 
less $40 billion on the defense program, and if the budget had not 
been more or less submitted in that form through the services, and if 
the Navy had been able to get say $13 billion or $14 billion in new 
obligational authority in this appropriation, do you think the chances 
arethe REGULUS IT would have been continued ? 

Secretary Gates. I think quite honestly, Mr. Mahon, this is not 
related entirely to money. Everything is related somewhat to money. 

Mr. Manion. Yes, I know. 

Secretary GaTes. But this is a mission we can accomplish for the 
time being with carrier-borne aviation. It was being overtaken by 
POLARIS, which we hope will come through on oonele; which is a 
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better system. It would have taken a great many dollars and a great 
deal of effort and training to really put the REGULUS system 
throughout the fleet, and it would have been a major move. 

Now, at the time it was conceived, as a technical program, it was a 
fine program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Garrs. But I think it got caught up with by events, 

Mr. Manon. Isthat your firm decision ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. Was this decision pushed on the Navy by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Garrs. Well, no. Pushed on would not be correct to 
state, but everyone on these major items has an interest. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. The scientific fraternity has an interest and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense has an interest. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. The military have an interest, and we have an 
interest because we have to balance between our own programs. This 
was fairly generally accepted by all of the interested persons as being 
a wise thing todo. 

Mr. Manon. Who initiated the idea? 

Secretary Garrs. I cannot recall, sir. I really cannot recall. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know who originated it, Admiral Beardsley? 

Admiral Bearnstry. No, sir. 

Mr. Marion. Does anybody know who originated this idea? 

Admiral Burxr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macon. Who originated this idea, Admiral Burke? 

Admiral Burke. We submitted our original program to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the guided-missile group in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense told us that the REGULUS IT was the weakest 
missile program we had. 

Mr. Manon. That is what the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
said ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, in the guided-missile group, and it was 
the weakest one that we had, in spite of the fact that they recognized 
and we recognized that it was the best air-breather missile, too. In 
view of the fact that POLARIS was coming along, and for all the 
other reasons which the Secretary has just mentioned, they thought 
we should do one of two things: Either we should go in for a lot of 
REGULUS II or we would have to cut it back. With the prospects 
of POLARIS being as good as they are, and the tests on POLARIS 
having been completed as well as they had, they recommended that 
we should cut back on REGULUS II. 

Mr. Manon. That is the missile people in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense? 

Admiral Burxr. Yes; in the Office of Secretary of Defense, and 
Mr. Quarles agreed with that recommendation. We went back and 
talked it over with our missile people and decided that that was a 
wise thing to do. 

Mr. Marron. Do you personally think it was the thing to have done! 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir: I think it was. I think POLARIS will 
overtake REGULUS II. The reason I am hesitant is because it 1s 4 
borderline case. It is a good missile, but it is a borderline case. 
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Mr. Manon. You were somewhat reluctant about this in the early 
phases of the proposed cutback, were you not, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I suspect some of your missile people who were work- 
ing more directly with it were much more reluctant than you, prob- 
ably. 

Admiral Burke. We have groups in the Navy who were working 
right with it. Of course they were very much for REGULUS II. 
We have other groups who are not. But all in all, we had several dis- 
cussions and meetings and decided that cancellation was probably a 
good thing. 

Mr. Manon. Now that it is done, the thing to do is to go on from 
here and forget it? Is that the point? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You were going to add something. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Perhaps this ought to be off the record. 

(Off the record.) 


POSSIBLE USE OF REGULUS II BY ALLIES 


Mr. Manon. I have been informed by various sources that Chance- 
Vought, who are working on the REGULUS, have been negotiating 
with some of the NATO powers with a view of their probable accept- 
one of ace REGULUS system. Mr. Secretary, would you comment 
on that ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, they are. They have advised me 
of this. I do not know exactly how real the negotiations are, but 
there is an interest. They are discussing this now with the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, and I know, as they have told me, there is an 
interest on the part of some of the NATO countries. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think, Admiral Burke, that this missile which 
was cut back in this country by reason of the POLARIS develop- 
ment and probably other considerations, might very probably be a 
serviceable and satisfactory weapon for the countries of Western Eu- 
rope, who are, of course, In a different position geographically and 
otherwise from the United States? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I do. This missile has a great potential. 
The big thing about it is that it will carry a heavy warhead. It is 
profitable. That will give it a great protective capability. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask you a question right there. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. There is one other question. Are you going to be able 
to utilize to the maximum extent the submarines which would have 
been equipped for the REGULUS IT? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have REGULUS I. Those sub- 
marines which are already completed or which are nearly completed 
will be equipped with REGULUS I. REGULUS I is a very good 
missile. It does not have the range of REGULUS IT, but it is a good 
missile. Those submarines which have not been started, which were 
programed for REGULUS II, instead of being completed for REGU- 
LUS II will be completed as attack submarines. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask one question with reference to the 
utilization of this weapon by our allies. If the program is approved, 
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would it be funded through our mutual security program, the mili- 
tary assistance part, or by some other means? 

Admiral Burke. I am not sure, sir, because it depends upon what 
country and the funding of that particular country, sir. Some of 
the countries are buying these things. Some are paying part of the 
costs. For some of them we are paying all of the costs. 


(Off the record.) 
REPORT OF SUBMARINE GUIDING DEVICES PLANTED OFF U.S. COAST 


Mr. Forp. Admiral Burke, the press has carried several newspaper 
stories with reference to underseas devices or platforms found in the 
Atlantic, with the implication that thev were placed there by hostile 
forces for submarine opposition against the United States mainland, 
Have you any comment on that? 

Admiral Burke. We have no knowledge of anything that they 
have done, neither us nor the Canadians. I think you may be re- 
ferring to the press statements concerning using nuclear wastes in 
order for a submarine to locate itself. That is not a feasible idea. 

Mr. Forp. You know of nothing else along that line? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Forp. One final question, Mr. Secretary. We have had dis- 
cussion in this committee and elsewhere about the possibility that you 
as Secretary of the Navy never had a full and open hearing in pre- 
senting the budget in behalf of the Navy to the Secretary of Defense 
and other authority. Isthat accurate or inaccurate? 

Secretary Gates. No, I had many opportunities, starting from the 
original discussions on guidelines and ideas in the summertime down 
to formal presentations and informal presentations before not. only 
the Secretary of Defense but in, I think, two or three instances before 
what we call the Armed Forces Policy Council, which includes the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the service secretaries. I made two formal 
presentations myself. The first one was a very quick review in which 
I outlined the problems of the Navy and the requirements and general 
budget discussion. The second one was as an introduction to the 
Navy’s formal presentation to the Secretary of Defense, which we 
did in detail, which lasted a whole day. 


VULNERABILITY OF AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Forp. Admiral Burke, we get the statement. sometimes from 
people who I do not think know what they are talking about, that 
an aircraft carrier is a sitting duck for either air or underwater attack. 
In your judgment, is a carrier a sitting duck for any kind of attack! 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. This is verified by a good many tests, 
a good many war games, and a good deal of experience. Not long 
ago we had a war game. We operated in the Mediterranean Sea and 
we used all of our new tactics. The attacking aircraft finally had 
to resort to the old World War II type of coming low and searching 
the ocean visually in order to identify carriers from other ships. They 
could not identify them electronically. They attacked a good many 
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of the wrong ships. Two days later there was still a carrier that they 
had been unable to locate, let alone attack. 

This has been verified by other war games and other experience 
recently, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The Soviet submarine potential does not change that 
situation ? 

Admiral Burke. It makes it more difficult sir. The Soviet sub- 
marine isdangerous. Our antisubmarine capability is also increasing, 
particularly for conventional type submarines. In time of war we 
will have difficulty with the Soviet submarines, but it does not make 
the carrier any more a sitting duck than any other thing. A sitting 
duck now is something that the enemy knows where it is. With 
ballistic missiles coming into the picture, the fixed location of things 
will make it very easy to hit at long ranges. Those things which 
will survive will be those which it will take a great deal ‘of effort 
to search for and find and then hit. You cannot hit moving targets 
at unknown locations with ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, Admiral Burke, 
and General Pate. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, I want to join with the others in 
tribute to your tenure as Secretary of the Navy. We have watched 
with pride and approval your able application of this important job. 
In many respects, we regret to see you go, but in any event you have 
served your country well in this smportant position, and I want to 
join others in commending you on a job well done. 

Secretary Gares. Thank you, Mr. Ostertag. 


NAVY MISSION 


Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral Burke, on other similar occasions I have 
asked you this same question, and I am sure that the picture has not 
changed since the last time I raised this question. The Navy itself 
hasa role and a mission; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osterrac. That role and that mission might be summed up as 
having to do with the control of the seas 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. You do control the seas as of today. Is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Osterrac. Can you foresee any development whereby you 
would not control the seas? 

Admiral Burr. Yes, sir. It is becoming more and more difficult 
all the time. As the Russians improve their capability for going to 
sea, it makes our job much more difficult. They are getting better. 
As the naval streneth of our allies goes down, we have more and more 
of the job to do. Right now we can control the seas, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. In the broad picture of our defense or military oper- 
ations, has the Navy’s role or the Navy’s mission changed in any way 
with regard to the osebinet efforts of our Defense Establishment? 
Tmean here and abroad. 

Admiral Burrr. No, sir, the mission has not changed, but the im- 
portance of that. mission has increased somewhat. The reason that 
it has increased is because of the ballistic missile and also because of 
the greater likelihood of limited war and because also of the pressures 
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that the Communists are putting on at an increasing rate in various 
parts of the world. 

Mr. Ostertac. I would like to have your comment on the statement 
that although the Navy has to do with the control of the sea, you are 
primarily an airpower service. 

Admiral Burke. We are dependent upon naval air now in order 
to control the seas, because we have to be able to defeat all the threats 
that can be launched against our control of the sea, and that includes 
enemy air. We must have naval air in order to defeat that threat and 
in order to project our power against the enemy air wherever it may be, 

Mr. Ostertac. Does your airpower supersede other forms of 
power ? 

Admiral Burke. It complements it, sir. As new weapons are 
developed they are adapted to naval use. As air was adapted a good 
many years ago, missiles are being adapted now, sir. 


SOVIET SUBMARINE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Osterrac. A year ago we were informed of the large number 
of submarines available and operational on the part of the Soviet 
Union, and we were also informed at that time of a terrific buildup of 
potential numbers of submarines that they would have at hand as of 
now. If I am correct in my interpretation of what has happened, 
they have, let us say, reduced or slowed down in their production and 
development of submarines. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. They have slowed down their produc- 
tion of submarines and they are also retiring some of their older 
submarines. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Our calculation of what the Soviet Union would 
have by way of submarine strength was in error. In other words, 
they do not have as many as we thought they were going to have. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, they do not, although what they 
did was retire their old ships, and we thought they might not. 

Mr. Osrertac. In that connection, Admiral, is there any significance 
that you can apply to this change other than, let us say, retiring their 
old submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I think they have stopped construction 
in order to set up construction for new and improved types of sub- 
marines. 

Mr. Osterrac. Then you look for a new movement toward greater 
development of submarines again on the part of the Soviet Union ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, both in missile submarines and in nuclear 
propulsion and perhaps in other types of propulsion. 


VALUE OF NUCLEAR CARRIER COMPARED WITH CONVENTIONAL 


Mr. Osrertac. I do not want to labor the point as to the need and 
value of another carrier, but I have listened attentively and I do not 
know that the issue as to comparative value has been raised. What 
are the differences of the nuclear carrier as compared to the conven- 
tional carrier which is programed in this budget ? 

Let me make myself clear, Admiral. What will a nuclear carrier 
do that the carrier which is programed cannot do? 

Admiral Burke. The most important thing that a nuclear carrier 
can do which a conventional carrier cannot do is to have high sustained 
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speed without refueling. That is the important thing. The next 
thing which is important is that a nuclear carrier does not require 
stacks. A nuclear carrier, because it does not require stacks or air 
intakes, is a better defensive ship against ABC warfare, nuclear 
clouds, and so forth. 

Mr. Osrertac. Following up the point that Mr. Flood made, in 
this day of atomic warfare and the day when you might be the target 
for a missile or a bomber, plus the danger of fallout, why is not the 
speed and mobility all the more reason why a nuclear carrier should 
be programed rather than another conventional] carrier ? 

Admiral Burke. A nuclear-powered carrier undoubtedly has mii:- 
tary advantages that a conventionally powered carrier does not have, 
sir. However, with the difference in cost between a nuclear-powered 
carrier and a conventionally powered carrier, $120 million, you could 
get additional ships. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ostertag, I think you might want to add what Mr. 
Riley brought out this morning. You do not have to have a special 
tanker fleet to keep this conventionally fueled carrier full of fuel. 

Admiral Burke. True, sir. But even so, there is no doubt that 
nuclear-power costs more, both in capital cost and in operation. 

Mr. Fioop. We have stopped talking about the cost. We are talk- 
ing about which is the best. They are getting to you, too. You sur- 
prise me. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I said a nuclear-powered carrier is best. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Admiral, are you placing emphasis on the dollar 
sign with regard to this? In other words, is the $120 million the 
basic reason for not including a nuclear carrier in the budget instead 
of the conventional carrier ? 

Admiral Burke. There are other very good reasons, sir. The $120 
nillion is part of it,sir. Nuclear power is new. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is it reasonable to say that it is wise to wait for the 
development of the nuclear carrier which is now in progress? 

Admiral Burxe. The Congress recommended that last year, sir. 
We have no reason to believe that the nuclear power in the E'nterprise 
will not work perfectly satisfactorily. 

Secretary Gates. You will find on the record, Mr. Ostertag, an 
answer to this same question which I gave, which elaborates a little 
bit on it. It did not deny the fact that the nuclear carrier was the 
best. 

REORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Osrertac. Admiral Burke and Mr. Secretary, both of you may 
be willing to comment as to the effect of the reorganization in the 
Defense Establishment on the Navy. Has there been any significant 
change or relationship, good or bad, with regard to the application 
and effect of the reorganization law and plan? 

Secretary Gares. There has been no noticeable effect, Mr. Ostertag. 
In the first place, the change in function papers, the charters for As- 
sistant. Secretaries of Defense, the general assignment of duties, and 
so forth, are either very new or are not yet complete in all cases. 

The operational command has gone to the unified commanders. 
From the military point of view and every other point of view, it 
is now in effect. We are doing business approximately the same way 
we did before, with the exception of the command line. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. In regard to your overall strength, 630,000 is 
planned, as I understand it. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do you contemplate receiving any men from the 
Selective Service System ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; we do not, although the Selective Service 
System will help us get men indirectly. 

Mr. OstertacG. In other words, if it were not for the Selective Serv 
ice, you probably would not get the enlistments or reenlistments 
necessary to meet your requirements / 

Admiral Burke. That is true. 


PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


Mr. Osrerrac. In your statement you made reference to the Pacific 
missile range and the test center. That is now to be under the juris- 
diction of the Nav y; is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it is under Navy management. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Does that mean that the Navy will be responsible 
for the financing of these operations ? 

Admiral Burke. Not completely, sir. The Navy is responsible for 
financing operations which are common to all services and all users. 
But such equipment as is ere for a specific project is paid for 
by the sponsor of that project. In other words, if NASA has a spe 
clal project which requires special range equipment, NASA pays for 
that range equipment. But 1f the range equipment which is required 
for that project is required for other projects, too, then we pay for it. 

Mr. Ostertac. Will this be comparable to Cape Canaveral in Flor- 
ida which is under the jurisdiction of the Air Force? 

Admiral Burke. About the same size, sir, but Canaveral is pri- 
marily a test range and an experimental range, and this will be a train- 
ing range and also will be used for certain special tests, such as polar 
orbits. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, your missile range and center will 
be both training and testing? 

Admiral Burke. It will be primarily training, with some testing 

and some launchings of satellites in polar orbit and equatorial orbit. 

Mr. Osrertac. Is there any particular reason why this was placed 
in the hands of the Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We had Point Mugu, which was in the 
same area. We have had quite a bit of experience there. We had 4 
group of people who were already trained in that sort of business. 

Also, the Air Force was managing one range, the Army was man- 
aging one range, and we were managing our smal] but unilateral range. 
So they expanded that range to an all-service and all-national range. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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Monpay, Frsrvuary 9, 1959. 

Mr. Manon. We will now resume the hearings on Navy budget. 
Mr. Laird, I believe you have the witness. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, some time ago in this committee we had 
quite a little discussion and a very close vote on the continuation and 
acquisition of the first atomic-powered carrier. I was sitting down 
at that end, and my vote happened to be of major importance. The 
problem I have had since then is that I felt it was good for us to find 
out how this atomic-powered carrier works before we went into an 
expanded program on carriers. I have some questions on the car- 
rier included in the 1960 budget. 


ABILITY OF RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITES TO LOCATE CARRIERS 


Whether you want to answer these questions or whether Admiral 
Burke should answer them is a determination for you to make. 

By the time the first atomic-powered carrier is in operation, how 
many reconnaissance satellites will the Russians have? 

Secretary Gates. I do not believe that question can be answered. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you think there is any possibility that the Russians 
have a reconnaissance satellite by that time? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Lairp. What w ill become of the concealment and mobility ad- 
vantages which were claimed for the first atomic-powered carrier 
when the Russians do launch a reconnaissance satellite? 

Secretary Gates. Admiral Burke. 

Admiral Burke. There are several modes of reconnaissance satel- 
lites, employing optics, infrared, and radar. A satellite will have to be 
at a very high ‘altitude in order to remain in orbit. Satellites will not 
be able to determine the position of a ship very accurately. Electronic 
reconnaissance satellites will be able to detect electronic transmissions 
and will get some sort of signal. It does not know whether the signal 
is made by a carrier or some other ship. There are thousands and 
thousands of ships transiting the Atlantic and Pacific every day. The 
satellite would not know what those ships are, which ship is what. 
To further complicate the problem of identification it is possible to 
emit electronic countermeasures from ships so that a ship will give a 
false signal or a different kind of transmission than the ship “itself 
normally would. 

So, although they will be able to determine that there are ships at 
sea, they will not be able to determine which are carriers, which are 
merchantmen, which are destroy ers, and which are even smaller ships. 
We have that same diflic ulty now in our own reconnaissance in deter- 
mining the identity of an object by means of electronic signals alone. 
In some instances we still have to make an actual visual ‘sighting of 
the ship to determine what it is. The same techniques will be appli- 
cable to reconnaissance satellites. Further, a visual observation from a 
Space platform several hundred miles over the sea would find a large 
area obscured by clouds. Overall, the oceanic area of the earth has. a 
mean cloud cover of 61 percent, and in some areas the percentage is 
larger. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you think the problem of the reconnaissance satellite 
does not minimize the effectiveness of a supercarrier ? 
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Admiral Burke. No, sir. I think a reconnaissance satellite jis 
another problem, but it is not an unbeatable problem at all. I do not 
think it will have a tremendous effect. 


NUMBER OF ATTACK BOMBERS ON CARRIERS 


Mr. Larrp. The Navy has testified in previous years that the largest 
can carry 48 A-3D’s. How many do they normally carry and what is 
the maximum if they are to keep an effective fighter force on board? 

Admiral Burke. The big carriers normally carry 12 A-3D’s. You 
could carry double that and still have an effective fighter force, 
Actually, aboard the Forrestal we can roughly double the normal load 
of 12A-3D’s without affecting the air defense, or fighter, loading. 

Secretary Gares. The loading of an aircraft carrier depends upon 
its mission. In other words, it could be loaded with any mix of air- 
planes, depending on what its mission is. 

Mr. Larrp. Is the A-3D important in open sea or antisubmarine 
warfare ? 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes; to strike shore-based targets and the 
other targets from which the submarines sortie. 

Mr. Lairp. In terms of aircraft numbers, the A-8D’s employed rep- 
resent about 5 percent of our long-range retaliatory capability when 
you take into consideration SAC and the other long-range capability 
we have for manned aircraft. Without the A-3D, what would be 
the mission of the carrier in an all-out nuclear war? 

Admiral Burke. If we did not have the A-38D, of course, we would 
have some other attack aircraft. 

Mr. Larrp. But you would not have them capable of the same range. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. Our light attack aircraft have 
slightly less range capability, even with inflight refueling. The A-8D 
is a very good aircraft. It is the best long-range, all-weather attack 
aircraft that we have now. The A-3J will be better. Our light attack 
aircraft do back up these heavy attack types in good weather, how- 
ever. We have attack aircraft on the carriers and we must continue 
to have them to provide offensive capability. 

Mr. Lamp. We agree pretty well that any known continental target 
anywhere in the world is not secure. There is not any target that we 
know of which is secure against manned aircraft today. We have 
heard testimony here that none of the Russian targets are secure 
against manned aircraft at the present time. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. Some aircraft will get through. 


VULNERABILITY OF CARRIERS 


Mr. Larrp. How long do you think carriers could survive in the 
important coastal areas in an all-out nuclear war? 

Admiral Burke. I think they would survive a long time, sir, be 
cause a carrier has to be searched for, and located before it can be 
attacked. In an all-out nuclear war, the first thing the enemy will 
do will be to launch his weapons against those targets whose location he 
knows. He will do that in order to get in the heaviest possible 
attack at the outset. 

If the enemy should decide to not do that, but instead to search 
for and attack the carriers, he would have to instigate an aircraft 
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search, and then launch a very heavy striking force in order to sink 
acarrier. In our own evaluation tests and war gaming, many people 
initially will launch a few search aircraft, and those few search air- 
craft are shot down by our outer defenses. They never find the 
carrier. Then they put out a lot of search aircraft. Some of those 
aircraft find it. Then they launch attack aircraft to attack .the 
carrier, starting out with just a few. That fails, too. It has failed 
every time. They have to put out a tremendous search effort and 
then a tremendous attack effort to get those carriers. They do not 
know when they are going to find the carriers, and they cannot keep 
the at‘ack aircraft in the air for long periods of search before 
an attack. The search plane has to find it and radio back and say, 
“J have found it.” Then the attack aircraft come out. The timin 
is all upset. They have to keep their attack aircraft on the field 
loaded and ready. It buys time for our own aircraft to attack, both 
shore based and carrier based. If they should attack prematurely, 
or should they give an indication of an impending attack too soon, 
they would reveal their surprise attack. If they do not attack 
soon, our carrier attack aircraft get in. So either way we win. 

Mr. Larrp. In order to attack our carriers with land-based bombers, 
it would be necessary, then, for the bombers to leave their fighters 
behind if it took that long a period of time, would it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it depends on the particular circum- 
stances, but in most cases it would. We would not come in close to 
the enemy shore on our initial attack. We would be far out beyond 
their fighter range. 

Mr. Latrp. Would this not also be true, though, as far as the A3D’s 
attacking? Would they not have to be without their fighters going 
in the opposite direction ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is true, and the same thing is true 
with SAC and other attack aircraft. 

Mr. Larrp. So the A38D would go in without fighter protection on 
its initial attack. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. They would have fighter 
protection part way, but on the final leg of their attack they would 
not have fighter protection. 

Secretary Gates. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lamp. I think this record is a confidential record, is it not, 
Mr. Chairman? This record is not a record to be released, anyway, 
is it? 

Secretary Gates. It is subject to correction. 

Mr. Suepparp. Not without being sanitized. It is all right. Go 
mee with your question. We will sanitize it off the record if we 
so desire. 

Mr. Larrp. Admiral Burke, in your opinion do you think a large- 
scale attack on our carriers by high-performance aircraft of the Soviet 
bloc would trigger a nuclear war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. If they put enough aircraft out to assure 
the destruction of a carrier, a large number of aircraft, it would show 
that they meant absolute business. I do not know that it would trigger 
a war, but I think it probably would. 
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Mr. Lamp. The Navy has always taken the position that a general 
war under modern conditions is unlikely at the present time or in the 
foreseeable future. ; 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


LIMITED WAR USE FOR HIGH PERFORMANCE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Larrp. In recent statements which have been made in support 
of the carrier included in this particular budget, the role of the Navy 
in limited war has been stressed. How can we reconcile that Navy 
position with the development of an aircraft which can attain speeds 
of over 1,000 miles per hour and operate at 50,000 feet? I want to 
get clear in my own mind on the use of this type of plane upon a 
weapon that is primarily designed for a limited war capability. 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. First, we in the Navy try to get multiple 
uses for our weapon systems; that is, we try not to build a weapon 
system that is good for only one particular type of war, because that 
is very costly. We try to get flexibility in our weapon systems. We 
intend to use carriers both in general war and limited war. They 
will contribute significantly in general war, even though their primary 
usefulness is in limited war. 

In limited war we want range because we want to stand off from 
our targets initially. We do not want to get our forces close to the 
targets. So we want range. During World War II we had to get 
up close, sometimes operating within 75 miles of the enemy coastline 
because our aircraft did not have the range. That handicapped us. 
It handicapped our mobility. We were on a lee shore. There were 
lots of handicaps. 

We started to get range so we could stand off from the target. That 
is the reason we need range. We need speed because we are going 
to have the best Russian aircraft pitted against us. Though they 
may not be manned by Russians, the enemy will have the best Rus- 
sian aircraft for use against us in limited war. So we must have air- 
craft which are capable of making a successful attack against the best 
aircraft that Russia can produce. That means high speed, high alti- 
tude, or some other technique which will give us the assurance of get- 
ting in to do the job which has to be done. Certainly we cannot go 
up against these modern Russian aircraft with aircraft that cannot 
perform as well asthe Russian aircraft. - 

Your third question is, How can we justify the position that an at- 
tack by Russian aircraft on a carrier im limited war will not start a 
general war and why, and what then will happen in limited war! 
The difference is the Russian part of that, sir. Russia, fights her lim- 
ited wars with the indigenous forces of other countries, such as Chi- 
nese Communist forces and other local forces, which she supplies with 
very modern equipment and-also with volunteers at times. So in lim- 
ited wars we have not yet been up against Russian forces. We have 
been up against forces under Russian domination, supplied by Rus- 
sia, and trained by Russia, but not up against the Russians them- 
selves. That is the difference in the concept, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes, I yield. 
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Mr. Forp. In this limited area, such as the Mediterranean, with an 
operating carrier task group can you handle the problem of enemy 
aircraft during the period of launch and recovery of aircraft? 

Admiral Burke. With two carr iers, yes, sir, we can, because, first, 
we can stagger the launches of the carriers so one carrier always has 
aircraft in the air while the other carrier is launching and recovering. 
You can also stagger launches with one carrier. Assume that the time 
that a plane can stay in the air is 3 hours. You can launch your 
fighters every hour and a half, so you always have one fighter group 
in the air during the launch. 

Mr. Forp. That is the period of your greatest vulnerability. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. Admiral Burke, I do not think I have gotten a very good 
answer as far as the A38D. It seems to me the A3D plane, and the 
A3J, is a specialized attack weapon with twice the range of the so- 
called attack aircraft that we normally call carrier attack aircraft. 
I want to know how much we should pay for this 5 percent capability 
in this overall deliverability of nuclear weapons. 

Admiral Burke. That question is divided into two parts, sir. The 
A3D is useful both in general war and in limited war. As far as the 
general war is concerned, although it is 5 percent of the total delivery 
capability, it might be the critical 5 percent. It may be the surviving 
5 percent if our bases are hit. It may be the surviving force. It is 
an important contribution, and comparatively it does not cost any 
more than any other type of aircraft. 

Mr. Lairp. Does it not cut down on the capability of your carrier 
by having the A3D aboard from the standpoint of their limited war 
¢ apability ! ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. In limited wars you would have to have 
a plane somewhat similar to that—you could vary it a little bit, but it 
would be a plane somewhat similar to that—because in limited wars 
we may have to deliver atomic weapons, and also in limited war—— 

Mr. Larrp. If you deliver atomic weapons, say, on some satellite 
country or some country involved or tied up with the Russians, do 
you not think that would trigger a nuclear war? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I do not think so, sir. Of course, nuclear 
weapons will be used when decided by the President. It will be 
decided by the President, of course, based on the individual cireum- 
stances at the time. If ; should become desirable to use nuclear 
Weapons in a limited war, I do not think that that will trigger a gen- 
eral nuclear war necessarily. It might, but I do not think so. I think 
that people, both the Russians and ourselves, will be very careful not 
to let it extend to a general nuclear war. In addition to nuclear 
weapons, the A3D can and does carry conventional weapons. 

Mr. Lamp. It seems to me that, without this type of plane, the Navy 
mission, even in a nuclear war, would be quite different and that the 
coastal operations, which would be the Navy’s primary responsibility 
in most cases could be handled almost entirely by fighter planes, par- 
ticularly in the limited-war situation. 

Admiral Burke. Of course you are quite right that you can en- 
visage a suit of planes which is optimum and ‘best for a particular 
situation, and that suit of planes will not be the one that we have. 
We have to get a suit of planes 6 or 7 years ahead. We must plan 
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these planes 6 or 7 years ahead of the time that we actually have the 
planes aboard and operating. So we must have aircraft that will do 
many missions and can handle the situations as they arise. 

It is just like during World War II. When we started pushing and 
broke the back of the Japanese in the outer islands, we changed the 
mix of our aircraft. We started getting more fighters because we were 
moving in close to cover landings. We started that just about the 
time of the Guam-Saipan operation. Yet when we went up to 
Okinawa, in our initial carrier loadings, we changed back to more 
attack aircraft again. As the fighting progressed at Okinawa we 
gradually replaced some of our attack aircraft with fighters. The 
carrier deck load depends upon the type of situation we expect to en- 
counter, and it is flexible—it can be changed as the situation changes. 


REPAIR OF JET AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Lairp. Admiral Burke, in the situation we have with the new 
type of high-performance aircraft, the turbojet type of plane, we find 
ourselves in an entirely different position today as far as maintenance 
of these planes is concerned. 

Admiral Burke. Right, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Even with the ground-based planes we find an increas- 
ing share of the work is being handled by industrial overhaul and 
repair facilities rather than the normal maintenance facilities as we 
knew them on aircraft carriers in World War II. 

Admiral Burke. Correct. 

Mr. Larrp. What is the status of the peat facility on an aircraft 

carrier? What will you do when you get a damaged plane back? 

Admiral Burke. Of course, these modern aircraft are harder to re- 
pair. You are quite right. But we do have our own repair people 
aboard aircraft carriers. It depends upon the extent of the damage. 
We can repair a good deal of the damage aboard ship, and we do that 
now. ‘That is why we are so insistent upon training our own people 
to do battle repairs and to do repairs when they are deployed as much 
as we possibly c can, rather than send the aircraft back to a repair shop 
in the States. 

Mr. [atrp. In a nuclear war situation, carriers could possibly be 
shut off from shore installations for a long period of time. You could 
not really afford to give attention to space for crippled aircraft on 4 
carrier, could you 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; we could not afford to give space to an 
aircraft that was down for a long period of time, which could not be 

easily repaired. We had this same situation during World War II. 
We would scratch an aircraft, salvage what parts we could if we had 
time, and then throw the rest of the plane over the side at times when 
we got pushed. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Larrp. Admiral Beardsley, I wish you would explain the re- 
lationships which exist between new obligation authority and expendi- 
tures, Also, if NOA increases, how soon would there be an increase 
in expenditures? I would like you to go into detail in your response. 
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Admiral Brarpstry. I can answer it generally and specifically now, 
and enlarge on the record later on, if that suits your desires, sir. 

Mr. Suevrarp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Latrp. I yield. 

Mr. Suerrarp. On that point, I would like my chairman’s permis- 
sion to have as much detail as you can provide now. There is a rather 
interesting hiatus in the expenditures. I am interested in getting the 
thing cleaned up. 

Admiral Brarpstry. First, to clarify for the record our terms, 
new obligational authority is the money appropriated by Congress 
to carry out a procurement or personnel program. These funds are 
apportioned to us and are obligated against contracts or for the pay 
of personnel, as the case may be. This is known as the obligation of 
funds. In other words, when a contract is signed, the amount of 
money required to carry out that particular work becomes an obliga- 
tion against the Federal Government. This is when the money of- 
ficially is obligated. Later on, the money is expended from the U.S. 
Treasury. 

The particular point of the question here, I believe, is the relation- 
ship between the rate of obligation and the ultimate expenditure of 
the funds from the U.S. Treasury. This varies from simultaneous 
obligation and expenditure such as pay of military personnel, the pay 
of civilian salaries and issues from stock funds, where we draw and 
expend almost simultaneously, in a matter of hours or days, to the 

rocurement of a ship where we obligate in the first year perhaps only 
(0 percent of the funds and expend only 10 percent of the total funds, 
and then over a period of 4 years obligate up to 100 percent of our 
funds and maybe take 5 to 6 years to expend the funds. 

I have distributed two charts to you. I will insert them in the rec- 
ord with my amplifying remarks as well. 

Chart No. 1 speaks to the obligation expenditure for the construc- 
tion of a DDG-2 class vessel. This happens to be a ship in the 1957 
program and is used here as an example. It is noted at the bottom 
of the chart that this particular contract was not let until relatively 
late in the fiscal year, in May. We obligated in that fiscal year about 
68 percent of the funds. We expended only 2 or 3 percent for early 
items, mostly in the design stage and also for some very early order- 
ing of material. 

In the second year, fiscal year 1958, our obligations increased to 
almost 80 percent, and our expenditures increased to 13 percent. 

We only obligate or order items as they are needed to fit into a co- 
ordinated construction and delivery schedule. For example, the steel 
to build the ship is ordered relatively early in the program to be de- 
livered to the shipyard as the steel is needed to complete the ship. 
The equipment, like the boilers and other machinery going into the 
ship, would be ordered at that time when they could be produced and 
delivered dockside at the appropriate time to go into the construction 
of the ship. They must be there in time to be installed before the 
ship is buttoned up, so that we will not have to open it up again to 
install it. The armament items, if it takes a long time to construct 
them, are ordered at the same time, so they are there in time to be 
dockside at the appropriate time to go aboard ship. Some of the latter 
obligation items in the 8d and 4th year would be the things to fit out 
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the ship, things that can be drawn from the stock fund to fit out the 
ship. ‘Lhey are short leadtime or on-the-shelf items, which are not 
needed until the ship is being fitted out. Then, of course, after the 

ost acceptance shakedown minor modifications and corrections may 
bs. needed to make the ship completely satisfactory. 

This shows you approximately a typical ship construction program, 
It shows that about 65 to 70 percent 1s obligated in the first year. If 
the contract had been placed in September or October, the obligation 
in that year would be somewhat higher. You do not hit the pe ak of 
expenditures until — the end of the second ye and run through 
about the third ye In other words, that is the peak time that in- 
stallations are tne made and money is being expended for labor and 
materials. Expenditures do not approach 90 percent in this particular 
example until about 5 years later. Every ship would vary. <A carrier 
would take a little bit longer. A small transport would take a con- 
siderably shorter period of time. 

You also have before you chart No. 2 which is a summary of our 
procurement appropriations for fiscal year 1957. This includes Marine 
Corps procurement, shipbuilding, procurement of aircraft, and the 
procurement of ammunition. You can see that this is based on actual 
ne fiscal year 1957, actual for fiscal year 1958, and an estimate for 
fiscal year 1959 and subsequent years. 

This shows that in the procurement areas in general we obligate 
about 62 percent the first year. We have not expended that 60 percent 
until, in this ease, the third year, actually the beginning of the last 
quarter of the third year. This indicates that when we obligate funds 
for procurement, there is a delay of about 2 to 3 years before the 
money actually is expended from the U.S. Treasury. 

(The additional information requested follows :) 


RELATIONSHIP OF NAVY EXPENDITURES TO OBLIGATIONS AND NEW 
OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The basic operation in budgeting in the Federal Government centers around 
the concept of funding. Funding is a term which describes the granting of 
administrative authority, in a manner prescribed by law, to incur obligations and 
make expenditures under stated limitations of time and money, within the 
appropriations made by Congress through the Department of Defense by appro- 
priations or revolving funds, all of which are under the general fund of the 
Treasury. Appropriations may be classified as (@) 1 year or annual, and (b) 
no year or continuing. One year or annual appropriations are generally used 
for current operations and maintenance, such as operation and maintenance of 
ships, aircraft, and shore installations, and include military pay. This money 
must be obligated during the first year for which the appropriation has been 
passed. In other words, orders must be placed or contracts awarded during 
the 1-year period. Expenditures, which are the actual payment of bills under 
the orders or contracts entered into during this first year, should be completed 
during the succeeding 2 years. 

The no year or continuing appropriations provide funds for long-range pro 
grams, such as shipbuilding, aircraft procurement, military construction, and 
research and development. In general these funds are available for both obliga- 
tion and expenditure until the projects are completed. 

After Congress has appropriated money for the Navy, a time-phased plan 
or schedule is set up for the accomplishment of the program. In fiscal terms 
this schedule is known as an apportionment plan. Funds which have been ap 
portioned are ready for final contract action which defines the formal] obligation 
of the funds. 

The variations among the appropriations in the rate of obligation of funds is 
one factor influencing the rate of expenditures. Another factor is the time to 
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accomplish the contract and make delivery after the contract has been finalized. 
A third factor is the method of payment specified in the contract. To the extent 
progress payments are made, expenditures follow the pattern of work accom- 
plished rather than ultimate delivery to the Navy. In spite of the many factors 
which affect the rate of payments by the Navy, some patterns of expenditures 
have been found to characterize the different types of appropriations. 

Funds for military pay and operations and maintenance appropriations are 
almost completely obligated during the year for which the appropriation is pro- 
vided. For military pay, nearly 96 percent of a years’ appropriation is expended 
during that year, the balance being utilized for claims during the next 2 years. 
Expenditures of operation and maintenance funds during the first year of the 
appropriations have amounted to approximately 80 percent of the amount appro- 
priated. An additional 17 percent is expended during the second year, and most 
of the balance during the third year. 

Chart No. 1 illustrates the pattern in the obligation and expenditure of funds 
for the construction of a DDG-2 class vessel under the fiscal year 1957 ship- 
building and conversion program. Chart No. 2 shows graphically how expendi- 
tures and obligations for the four major procurement appropriations for fiscal 
year 1957 are distributed over the subsequent years. 

Under the procurement accounts and research and development, the obligation 
patterns vary from appropriation to appropriation. Also, there is a significant 
variation in expenditure patterns. The following tables show the rates of obliga- 
tion and expenditures for funds under each of the fiscal year 1957 procurement 
accounts and research and development : 


Rates of obligation and expenditure for procurement accounts and research and 
development, fiscal year 1957 programs 


CUMULATIVE RATES OF OBLIGATION (PERCENT) 


| Fiscal | Fiseal Fiscal Fiseal Fiscal 


|} year year year year vear 
| 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 | 1961 and 
| | | following 
| 

Marine Corps procurement eke eR 66 | 95 | 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 64 | 78 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy-.------------ 56 | 76 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy - 82 | 95 
Research and development, Navy-- sistance 98 100 


CUMULATIVE RATES OF EXPENDITURE (PERCENT) 


Marine Corps procurement---_-_-- | ¢ 37 | 65 | 88 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy---..---.---- 39 71 85 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy--.--------------] 5 25 | 60 | 80 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy---| 67 | 89 | 95 
Research and development, Navy_-_-----------------| 5é 91 98 | 100 


' 


The above table shows that there is no regularity in the annual increments 
of expenditures or obligations which apply to the appropriations for procure- 
ment and research and development. For this reason, expenditure forecasting 
and control is complex in these areas. The impact of new obligational authority 
on the obligations and expenditures of the Navy may be reflected in 5 or more 
years for some appropriations and in only 1 or 2 years for others. The Navy 
is making every effort to apply procurement policies which will result in the 
most effective use of funds to achieve its part of the approved Department of 
Defense objectives. 





DEPARTRERT OF THE HAVY 
OBLIGATIONS AMD EXPESDITURES FOR TUE CONSTRUCTION OF A DBG-2 CLASS VESSEL 
FY 1957 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROcRAN 


— 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FY 1967 FY 1968) = FY 1059 = FY. «1860 FY 1961 FY 1962 FY 1963 FY 1964 


NOTE: The slow start in obligations and expenditures was due to the fact that contracts for the 3 FEBRUARY 1889 
construction of these vessels were not awarded until May 1957. 


DEPARTHEGT OF THE BAVY 
OBLIGATIONS AND EXPEMDITURES OF THE FY 1857 PROCUREMENT PROCRANS 


FY 1067 «§=6 FY 1968 )=—s FY 1658 FY 1960 FY 196! FY 1982 FY 1863s FY 1064 
OTE: INCLUDES BCP, SCH, ARPH AND POAR PROGRANS. 3 FEBRUARY 1059 





Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver. 


VULNERABILITY OF POLORIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you say our attack 
submarines plus POLARIS constitute an effective, invulnerable force. 
In this instance do you really mean the word “invulnerable” ? 

Secretary Gates. I suppose it should be “relatively invulnerable.” 
It gets into the state of antisubmarine warfare on the part of the 
Soviet Union. At the moment, the POLARIS system is more in- 
vulnerable than any other system that can be devised because it is 
invulnerable to ballistic missiles. I would think that the word might 
be too all-comprehensive forever, but it is more invulnerable than any 
system that we know exists. From the standpoint of retaliatory capa- 
bility, we believe sea-based missiles per se are less vulnerable than land- 
based ones. 

Mr. Weaver. Could we assume, then, from the use of the word 
“invulnerable” that the Russians do not have antisubmarine forces 
capable of knocking out our attack subs, our POLARIS submarines? 

Secretary Gates. We do not believe they have, because we do not 
believe their conventional submarines, which is one of the methods 
of knocking out submarines, are capable of doing this, and we do not 
know that they have any nuclear submarines. We do not believe that 
the state of the art of their antisubmarine warfare is any better than 
ours. In fact, we do not think it is as good as ours. We know the 
difficulties we have with submarines. 

Admiral Burke might elaborate on this. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; there is one other aspect of this which is 
important. To knock out the POLARIS weapon system, which is a 
general nuclear war weapon, the enemy would have to knock out all 
the POLARIS submarines simultaneously. They would have to kill 
all of these submarines at the same time they initiated their attack. 
I think that this is impossible. If they just attack one submarine, or 
if they launch an attack against the United States, all the rest of the 
submarines can fire their missiles. Our POLARIS submarines will 
also have weapons to defend against any attacking antisubmarine 
ships. 

Mr. Weaver. From your intelligence reports, have you been able to 
determine just how potent the Russian antisubmarine warfare is? 

Admiral Burke. We have a prety good idea, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. I yield here to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE 


_ Mr. Laren. I read an interesting article on last Friday in the Wash- 
ington Post in which I learned for the first time that the Russians had 
100 submarines which could fire missiles while submerged. This im- 
formation is far different from our intelligence information. 

Admiral Burke. I did not read that article, sir, and their sources 
of information are slightly different from ours. 

Mr. Forp. Considerably more inaccurate, I am sure. 

Mr. Wuirren. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Weaver. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. Wuirten. I shall say I am not attacking the Navy ini this, 
but back through the years just before the Navy appropriation re- 
quest was up, we have read of submarines being sighted off the coast 
of California. There are some other examples of that which I could 
go back and cite. 

This committee is handling this $40 billion appropriation, and I 
raise the question again. You say you have a pretty good idea of Rus- 
sian capacity. This committee is entitled to know what that is based 
on. I am not trying to take exception to your figures nor to your 
answers, but we are on the same team and when somebody comes in 
here and says, “We have a pretty good idea,” or, as the Secretary said 
the other day, “This is firm intelligence,” we know the meaning of 
that, but I think we are entitled to know what it is based on. You do 
not have to tell us that Joe Doaks got it and that you were giving 
him a handout or that Country X got it. I do not see how we can in- 
telligently pass on appropriations without knowing what this intel- 
ligence consists of. 

Admiral Burke. You are right, sir. What I am about to say is ex- 
tremely sensitive, and I would like not to have it recorded, if I could. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would not have any desire to have it recorded. 
Mr. Chairman, the witness has said that this is in a sensitive area 
and he would prefer not to have it even recorded. It certainly would 
be agreeable to me for it to be that way. 

(Off the record.) 


CANCELLATION OF REGULUS II 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, on page 3 of your statement you say: 
“The new must be accepted quickly.” 

Is it possible that n REGULUS II and in POLARIS the old 
was not discarded soon enough? Was there not any inkling when 
REGULUS IT was started that POLARIS was in the offing? 

Secretary Garrs. POLARIS was not in the offing at all at the 
time of REGULUS II because at that time we did not have any idea 
that we could package a warhead in the size that is required by 
the POLARIS missile. This came out of the tests in the Pacific, 
and there it showed the size of a warhead could be reduced, so the 
concept of POLARIS could be created from that. 


MODERNIZATION OF SHIPS 


Mr. Weaver. I will direct this question either to the admiral or 
to the Secretary. 

The Secretary of Defense has said modernization of destroyers 
will lengthen their useful life by 8 years. Is it economically sound 
to overhaul and modernize ships which by 1966 or 1967 will have 
to be scrapped ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct for specific ships. There are 
some ships which cannot be modernized. It depends on the material 
condition of the ship and the size of the ship. . 

For the antisubmarine ships and destroyers, which is what he 1s 
talking about, from 5 to 8 years is correct. It is economically sound 
to modernize certain of these ships; but it does not cure the need 
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for shipbuilding, because it only extends them 5 to 8 years rather 
than a longer life. That is the maximum we can do. 

Mr. Weaver. What is the life expectancy of a new destroyer whose 
keel might be laid this year? 

Admiral Burke. From 17 to 20 years. 

Mr. Weaver. What is the life expectancy of the NAUTILUS, SEA- 
WOLF, or one similar ? 

Admiral Burxr. Thirteen to fifteen years. The reason for the 
difference in the life expectancy of these two types of ships lies in 
the hull strength. In a submarine the limitation is on the hull be- 
cause of erosion. In a surface ship it is on machinery and antiquated 
equipment in the ship. 

Mr. Weaver. Is the Navy certain that the POLARIS submarines 
will be usable, say, 8 years from now, or will we have developed a new 
POLARIS type or some newer type of missile which will make these 
submarines now being built obsolete ? 

Admiral Burke. We are certain the submarines will be useful. We 
expect to develop improved missiles, but that improved missile will 
be capable of being put in the POLARIS submarines. We have built 
into the POLARIS submarines themselves space for possible improve- 
ments. 

SOVIET NUCLEAR SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Weaver. I believe you made the statement that the Russians 
have the potential to build atomic or nuclear submarines but that we 
have no evidence that they have done so. Would you as a spokesman 
for the Navy have any idea why the Russians have not entered this 


field ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I think they have had some trouble with 
their nuclear powerplant. The Soviet icebreaker Lenin was slowed 
down a little bit. I think they had a little difficulty. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS LAND 


Mr. Weaver. This next question pertains to overall Navy policy. 
It will take a few minutes to cover the point but I would like to go 
through it with you. 

The Navy is in the process of closing down a number of ammunition 
depots. I realize that to ask you to favor one over another would be 
very unfair. 

_ Out at Hastings, Nebr., which is in the district I represent. the Navy 
is closing down a large depot with some 65,000 acres of land involved. 
This land is going to be put up for public sale. 

The people in the immediate area want that land sold back to the 
farmers who held it originally or to other families for operation of 
family-size farms. 

What I would like to know is this: Is it possible for the Navy to 
declare not 15 square miles at once salable but, say, a few thousand 
acres at a time, in other words, piecemeal so the land can be sold off 
In small tracts? 

Secretary Gates. We would want to cooperate with the local inter- 
ests as best we could. This would be a problem of the GSA. The 
Navy turns its property over to the GSA and the GSA has the respon- 
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sibility of canvassing the Department of Defense, the Army and the 
Air Force, the Federal Gover nment, in that or der, t o see whether any 
Government agency has an interest in our surplus property. 

Then the disposal of that property, assuming no interest, is left 
under the jurisdiction of GSA. 

We would bring whatever influence we could on GSA to do this in 
a way which would best suit the requirements of the local community, 

Mr. Weaver. Since this particular disesti iblishment is going to take 
place over a 7-year period, did the Navy make any recommendations 
to GSA that this land be sold in smaller tracts? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think so. It is being phased out, and we 
have announced it publicly but I do not think official] action has been 
taken on the property. 

Mr. Weaver. How much extra administrative work would it take 
to adopt a policy for all such disestablishment programs to fit the 

rights and desires of the smaller landowners ? 

‘Admiral Burke. I cannot answer that because again you are in the 
GSA business. I don’t know the answer to that question. 

Mr. Weaver. Then the way the Navy handles this particular situa- 
tion is identical with the way the other services handle it ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, it isstandard procedure in the Government. 

Mr. Weaver. Do you think it would be possible for the Navy to 
coordinate such activities with the other services in order to work out 
a policy which would, in an instance such as this and in others, protect 
the rights of the small buyers, people who owned the land to begin 
with. and land which was taken off the tax rolls? 

Admiral Burke. I do not know why the Department of Defense 

should not consider the question and review it. In fact, I think they 
will if you request it. 

Mr Weaver. That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Minshall? 


ACCIDENT RATES ON AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. MrinsHatu. Several days ago, when the admiral and the Secre- 
tary testified befor this committee, there was certain evidence offered 
as to the accident rates on aircraft carriers. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. I do not believe it was made too clear as to whether 
or not the accident rate figures you gave applied just to the landing 
on aircraft carriers or whether these figures applied to all types of air- 
craft accidents in the Navy. 

Secretary Gates. The figures I gave were over: all Navy figures. 

Mr. MinsHaty. What were those figures again, please, Mr. Secre- 
tary? 

Secretary Gates. The figures were 2.84 per 10,000 flying,hours for 

major accident rate, running about 7 percent below the rate for 1957. 

However, I made the point that the accidents were of greater se 
verity and of course at a greater cost due to the increased cost of air- 
planes. 

Accidents included 389 fatalities and 653 aircraft. The dollar loss 
in aircraft was $328 million, initial cost of aircraft. 
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Mr. MinsHauu. Of those accidents what percentage, a rough esti- 
mate if you do not have the actual figure, occurred actually while 
attempting a landing on an aircraft carrier ? 

Admiral Burke. This was a comparison between the Forrestal and 
Essex type carriers on landing accidents alone. In the /ssex type 
carrier the landing accidents were 44 per 10,000 landings. In the 
Forrestal type the landing accidents were 21 per 10,000 landings, 
slightly less than half. 

Mr. Minsnauti. But I still do not have the answer to my ques- 
tion. iow does this compare percentagewise to the overall figure 
you gave? 

Secretary Gates. We would have to supply that for the record. 
You want a breakdown of the total figures related to aircraft carriers? 

Mr. MrinsriAuu. That is right. 

Secretary Gates. We will supply that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Carrier landing accidents, fiscal year 1958 


Total Navy Carrier 
(100 percent) landing 
percentage 
Major accidents. -.........-. sig Ses aii ciel ce ald se Nechcachlea peach aia ang eda esate 1, 105 11 
MINUS). 0 ci tee nnctinecuadsacues che punendbahG@aebuckekanadanues 2 653 3.3 
EE RS EE SIE I Te I Re ES TEE 2197 3.5 
PE. 5 dawn cnn ccccnsennbvbetiteleaebeuatincabeabdsnse bebe dieas ckaioe 389 3.1 


1 Damaged beyond economical repair. 
+Included in major accidents. 


LOCATION OF SHIPS BY ENEMIES 


Mr. MrnsHatu. You said you had a very interesting talk when Mr. 
Mikoyan was here relative to the numbers of ships you had in our 
Navy, and he seemed to understand and know exactly the number of 
ships we had, but one thing that primarily concerned him, according 
to the recount of the conversation you gave to us, was the fact he 
did not know where these ships were. 

Inasmuch as most of your invulnerability as you refer to it is based 
onthe fact you keep from the enemy the location of the ships, how is 
that concept of your invulnerability going to change with the advent 
of improved reconnaissance devices, namely, reconnaisance satellites ? 

Admiral Burke. There could be many different types of recon- 
haissance satellites. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr, Minsnauu. If locating the carrier is a big part of the problem 
how do we evade enemy aircraft pursuing our fighters or bombers? 

Admiral Burke. You mean as we attack the enemy how do we 
avoid being attacked by them ? 

Mr. Minswa.u. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. You don’t, sir. We have electronic countermeas- 
ures in the aircraft, of course, as all services do, but we will be 
attacked by enemy aircraft, and that is why our aircraft have to have 
the capability to meet such an attack. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. Based on your extensive experience in naval matters 
and being the expert that you are, looking ahead for 3, 4, or 5 years, 
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considering the capabilities of the enemy in missile weapons and better 
detection devi ices, do you feel that the carrier as we know it today 
will be just as effective a part of our fighting force ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. As I said once before, we are not wedded 
to the carrier or any other weapon system, but so long as we need 
manned aircraft the carrier will be needed. 

In general nuclear war, there will be certain types of targets for 
which we will not need manned aircraft 5 or 6 years from now. Mis- 
siles will be used for those targets. But in search missions, and for 

search and attack missions and in limited war where we have to 
peowide close air support of our own forces, manned aircraft are 
required. As long as we need manned aircraft we will need the 
carrier because there are many places in the world where there are no 
fields except those provided by carriers. 

Mr. Minsnauu. Are you saying, then, in effect, that you do foresee 
the day when we will not have the need for aircraft carriers? 

Admiral Burke. The same d: vy we do not need manned aircraft, 
sir, and that is a long, long way off. 

Mr. Minstiaty. “Long, long” doesn’t tell us too much. How many? 

Admiral Burke. Thirty or forty years perhaps, sir. Manned air- 
craft will be with us as long as we need search and attack missions. 

Mr. Minsnari. Mr. Secretary, you said you had some further in- 
formation concerning—and if you wish it off the record you may go 
off—the missile ship capability of the Soviet Union. 

Secretary Gates. Off the record. 

( Disenssion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsnatyi. Admiral Burke, referring back to the question I 
asked you several minutes ago, perhaps if I reword it this way, rela- 
tive to detection of carriers, it would help clarify the point I intended 
to bring out. 

How do carriers evade detection by enemy aircraft pursuing our 
aircraft ? 

Admiral Burke. You mean following them back to the carrier? 

Mr. Minsuatu. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. As you know this was a Japanese trick during 
the war. But we have means for detecting such aircraft. First is by 
IFF. That is, checking by the “Identific ation Friend or Foe” equip- 
ment to see if you have a stranger. 

Second, you have your own ‘returning aircraft flying over a “watch- 
dog surface” > ship which surv eys the aircraft. It checks clectoaale 
ally, visually and every other way it can to determine whether or not 
there is a stranger in the air, and they can usually pick them up. 

Then they have to go through our own combat air patrol before 
reaching the carrier. 

Secret: tary Gates. We are also working on a new advanced idea 
which was brought out earlier in the hearings where we might sub- 
stitute some of this air defense problem with a combination of air- 
plane and missile. If this becomes a reality and is feasible financially 
we want to do it. 

This would give our airborne radar and missile capability very 
much greater range and effectiveness. 

Admiral Burke. As you know, we do not have our aircraft return 
directly to the carrier. They come back in a “dog leg” so that enemy 
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aircraft cannot just start off and take the initial course and find the 


carrier. 
Mr. Mrnsuatu. I will yield to Mr. Laird. 


AIRCRAFT FOR WHICH CARRIERS ARE DESIGNED 


a 


Mr. Latrp. The design of these carriers runs about 5 to 7 years 
ahead of completion ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. You mentioned that earlier in your statement. If that 
is true, what aircraft are we designing our new supercarriers for? 

Admiral Burke. We have reached what we think is the limit in air- 
craft size and aircraft landing approach speed. We are designing 
our carriers now for aircraft similar to the A-3D and the A-3J, the 
F-8U-2 and the F-4H. 

Mr. Larrp. The thing that concerns me as you look at the A~3D with 
its long range, take its maximum takeoff weight of about 73,000 pounds, 
compare that with the performance of A-4D-1 with a maximum take- 
off weight of 19,910 pounds, you look at their capabilities.so far as 
their operating speed is concerned, and the difference in weight is 
the thing that stands out. It is hard for me to realize why we design 
carriers for this bigger plane. 

Admiral Burke. The carrier is not designed primarily and solely for 
the A-3D. The F-8U-2, a fighter, takes the same sort of runway as 
the A-8D. It is a heavy fighter but comes in fast. Its impact is 
heavy. You need that same landing area for the present day fighters, 
but to refer back to the difference betwen the A-3D and the A-4D, 
although their speeds are about the same, they have a great differ- 
ence in their capability against the enemy. The A-3D has a very 
sophisticated electronic gear to attack the target. The A-4D does 
not. The A-4D is a very good attack plane but it has limitations 
because of its size. It is a less sophisticated aircraft and is not de- 
signed for all-weather attack. 

Mr. Larrp. It is not the range, then ? 

Admiral Burke. Range is a factor but not the overriding factor. 

Mr. Larrp. It seems to me the justification for a carrier is pri- 
marily on the limited war capacity of the carrier. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lairp. I become quite confused when we go to the long range 
bomber, and I consider this is a long range type of bomber plane with 
acapability of delivering nuclear attack. What if you put 48 A-8D’s 
in the Mediterranean and launched them against Soviet bloc targets, 
attacking without fighter cover which you would have to do? You 
could not give fighter cover all the way to these particular targets. 
How many A-3D’s do you think would get through ? 

Admiral Burke. The same percentage as any SAC aircraft, or any 
other aircraft under the same rules. It would depend upon the de- 
fenses you would have to penetrate and where you were attacking from. 
Defenses around Russia vary. We would take some heavy losses. 

If we had no attack aircraft at all, but only modern fighters, we 
still would have to have an aircraft carrier of the size of the Forrestal 
because fighters require that. Both the F-8U and the F-4H require 
Forrestal size and facilities. 
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Mr. MrnsuHa.. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to join my colleagues who have expressed their great 
regret on the Secretary’s leaving the service. I know what an out- 
standing job you have done, Mr. Secretary. 

Although I have not had the pleasure of working with you as some 
of the older members of this committee have I have heard nothing but 
the most glowing reports both from the Congress and the executive 
department about your work. 


Secretary Gates. Thank you very much. 


INACTIVATION OF OVERHAUL AND REPAIR DEPARTMENT OF NAS, CORPUS 
CHRISTI, TEX. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you a few questions 
now. 


Unfortunately because of a cold I was not able to be here during 


— presentation, presentations which you and Admiral Burke gave 
ast week. 


There has been some interest in my State in the proposed limitation 
in the operation of the naval base at Corpus Christi. I understand 


that matter has been thoroughly discussed with you by various rep- 
resentatives. Is that right? 


Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. With your permission I will insert a 
statement on that action in the record. 

Mr. Manon. I will not go into that at this time, then. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


INACTIVATION OF OVERHAUL AND Repair (QO. AND R.) DEPARTMENT, NAVAL AB 
STATION, Corpus CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Before discussing the explicit reasons for the Navy’s decision to inactivate the 
Overhaul and Repair Department (O. and R.) at the Naval Air Station, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., a brief review of trends during recent vears is pertinent. 

At the end of fiscal year 1957, the Navy’s authorized military manpower level 
was 675,000. We had 967 active ships, and 9,421 operating aircraft. 

By comparison, for fiscal year 1959 the planned strength is 630,000. We plan 
to have 864 ships, aud 7,595 operating aircraft. In other words, over a 2-year 
period we have reduced the Navy as follows: People 6.7 percent, ships 10.7 per- 
cent, and aircraft 19.4 percent. 

The shore establishment, which exists only to support the fleet, must maintain 
2 corresponding balance. With fewer people and steadily rising costs we have 
to make cuts here also. 

In reducing the shore establishment, many steps have been taken to achieve, 
first, better efficiency, and second, proper balance. 

The initial reductions were made horizontally by taking percentage cuts. The 
effect of a percentage cut is to eliminate the least productive elements of an 
activity. At some point percentage cuts are no longer effective. At any given 
activity there is a basic minimum number of people and a basic minimum of 
operating costs which must be maintained just to keep the activity in operation; 
below that point overhead costs become disproportionately large, In many ac- 
tivities we have reached that minimum. 

At this point further improvements in efficiency can be achieved only by re- 
viewing patterns of support that a group of functionally related activities pro 
vide. We have to make hard decisions and eliminate activities whose existence 
is desirable but whose need is not absolutely necessary when considered in the 
overall picture. This is what we have done for 1959. We are closing 19 activ- 
ities, reducing 9 and relocating or consolidating 8. 

It is probable that we are going to have to make additional reductions in the 
2 or 3 years ahead. We have already started further reviews of the pattern of 
support on the areas under the cognizance of each of the bureaus. When the 
contribution of an activity to the overall good of the Navy becomes too low com- 
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pared to its cost, or when we do not have sufficient workload to operate an 
activity effectively we will close it down. 

In respect to our action at Corpus Christi, and with this background in 
mind, I will trace briefly the steps which led to our decision of December 1958. 

Since 1952 the Navy has supported, with nine overhaul and repair (O. & R.) 
facilities, an average aircraft operating program ranging from 10,000 to the 
fiscal year 1959 level of 8,010 with corresponding reductions in personnel em- 
ployment level each year. This reduction in workload, with no reduction in 
the number of O. & R. facilities, has caused an increasingly less effective utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities and an uneconomical amount of overhead. With 
the imminent reduction to a 7,200 in the aircraft operating program planned 
for end fiscal year 1960, and with the resulting reduction in overall support 
requirements, it is no longer practical or economical to apply horizontal person- 
nel cuts to nine different locations. The operation of eight instead of nine 
0. & R.’s, with present planned personnel levels, produces a higher percentage 
of plant utilization at a more economical level. With forthcoming personnal 
levels planned for O. & R.’s, the average utilization factor for nine facilities 
would be 70.5 percent, with eight facilities the utilization factor becomes 78.5 
percent. The productive man-hours available from nine facilities would be 
99,013,000 man-hours and with eight facilities these productive man-hours 30,- 
034,000. The net effect is a gain of 1,021,000 direct man-hours under the eight 
facility complex. 

The net result of an eight-facility complex having a higher utilization factor 
per plant and increased productive man-hours, represents a conservative but 
distinct improvement in management, which measured in dollars, is equivalent 
to about $2.9 million gain in productive effort toward maintaining the Navy’s 
operating aircraft in a readiness condition to perform its assigned mission. This 
factor has been recognized and has been included as a pertinent part of the 
Navy’s fiscal year 1960 budget requirement. 

The most efficient course of action for the Navy, therefore, was to close one 
0. & R. rather than make a horizontal (across-the-board) reduction in all. A 
further decision was made that it is more logical to close an O. & R. which sup- 
ported the training command rather than one which supported the fleet com- 
mands. Combatant forces must be maintained and supported at the highest 
possible readiness level, even, when necessary, at the expense of non-combatant 
forces. Implementation of this policy necessitates that naval aviation combat 
forces receive the highest possible degree of aircraft availability, readiness, oper- 
ational efficiency, mobility and safety consistent with assigned operational 
missions. 

The fleets are operated on the basis of mobility and self-sufficiency at sea, over- 
seas and in the continental United States. These forces must be able to deploy 
at a moment’s notice, and dependency on immediate and direct rework resources 
is a logistics prerequisite. Consequently, fleet support facilities are tied to 
coastal locations since they must be adjacent to Naval Fleet Operating Com- 
Manders and associated operational areas. This strategic location of facilities 
permits them to be more sensitive and responsive to fleet needs and especially 
to fluctuating and emergency requirements. While dependency for this type 
of support can be placed on activities remotely located, immediate responsive- 
ness to fleet needs is lost. Close proximity of O. & R. to operating bases is most 
economical and permits smaller inventories of highly expensive aircraft engines 
and components. 

There has been no reduction in Navy combatant missions nor any lessening 
of the requirement to maintain the highest possible degree of readiness. There- 
fore, no lessening of fleet support is now indicated. 

During the overall reduction in the aircraft operating program (fiscal year 
1955-60), the active combatant forces have increased from 3,445 to 3,774 air- 
craft, while training aircraft of all types have decreased from 4,125 to 2,632. 
These figures do not include support aircraft. This trend in the training aircraft 
area, while coupled with the more complex weapon systems for combat aircraft, 
is a further reason that support for fleet commands cannot yet be reduced. 
Consequently, any required reduction in O. & R. support must be taken first in 
the training aircraft area. 

Since only two O. & R.’s, Pensacola and Corpus Christi, are located within 
the Naval Air Training Command, the selection of an O. & R. department to be 
closed rested between these two activities. One of the paramount factors which 
justifies the need of an O. & R. facility at a specific location, is the number 
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of operating aircraft within the locale. The present base loading of aircraft 
within the Pensacola and Corpus Christi operational complexes is 673 for Corpus 
Christi and 963 for Pensacola, representing a 42 percent greater load at Penga- 
cola. In line with the overall naval aircraft operating program which is being 
phased downward, future commensurate base loading for these two training com- 
mand operational areas is planned as 601 aircraft for the Corpus Christi com- 
plex and 892 for the Pensacola area representing a 49 percent greater aircraft 
load at Pensacola than at Corpus Christi. 

O. & R. departments are located primarily to support an operational com- 
plex ; therefore, it can be expected that the direct support and “‘customer service” 
required will continue to be provided for aircraft which operate in the Corpus 
Christi area. To meet this need, it is planned that O. & R. Pensacola will provide 
the Corpus Christi operational complex with that direct support required. If 
direct support were provided by O. & R. Corpus Christi for both the Corpus 
Christi and Pensacola operational areas, this service would cost approximately 
$6 million. On the other hand, if, as planned, the O. & R. Pensacola provides 
this service for both operational areas, it will cost approximately $5.6 million. 
As a consequence the combined direct support costs for these two areas Can be 
provided at a slightly cheaper cost at Pensacola. It is significant to note that 
these figures do not reflect transportation cost between these two areas. Since 
the greater number of aircraft are operating in the Pensacola complex, larger 
transportation costs would result if total direct support is provided from Corpus 
Christi. The advantage of retaining an O. & R. department with the opera- 
tional area having the greater quantity of aircraft is very pertinent, including 
transportation costs, Which in this instance favor the retention of Pensacola over 
Corpus Christi. 

In addition, the wage scale for the Corpus Christi area has been consistently 
higher than that for the Pensacola area. At present, the Corpus Christi O. & R. 
wage rate is $3.13 per hour as opposed to that of O. & R. Pensacola which is 
$2.93 per hour. Thus, both past and present area wage costs favor O. & R. 
Pensacola. 

Experience has shown that from a support standpoint, the location of an 
O. & R. immediately adjacent to Major Operational Commanders (i. e., Com- 
mander, Naval Air Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet, and O. & R. North Island, San 
Diero—Commander, Naval Air Foree, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, and O. & R. Norfolk— 
Chief of Naval Air Training and O. & R. Pensacola) is most conducive to effecting 
the type and kind of support required by these operational commanders. Fur- 
ther, the Bureau of Aeronautics has similarly placed a field representative, 
Bureau of Aeronautics Maintenance Representative, at each of these command 
headquarters. The Navy has no plan for relocating the headquarters of the 
Chief of Naval Air Training which is now at Naval Air Station Pensacola 
together with that O. & R. facility. 

In summary, the decision to close the O. & R. facility, Corpus Christi, was 
made only after an exhaustive study of all the known factors involved. These 
factors included the effects on national security, operating programs, military 
readiness, monetary considerations, workload relocation, logistic pipeline support, 
proximity of operating aircraft to the support facility. and efficient plant utiliza- 
tion. It is regretted that it has become necessary to close O. & R. Corpus 
Christi but in the final analysis the Navy Department finds that there is no other 
proper course of action. 


INTEREST OF FRENCH IN REGULUS II 


Mr. Manon. We did discuss the REGULUS II the other day. 

Mr. Anprews. While you mention the REGULUS ITI there, I 
noticed a story in yesterday’s paper where the French Government 
is planning to buy the machines and other things necessary to produce 
the REGULUS IT. 

Would you let us hear briefly from the Secretary what he knows 
about that? 

Secretary Garters. Some time ago, and I don’t know at what level, 
an interest was expressed on the part of the French in the REGULUS 
II missile for some of their ships, I believe their surface ships. This 
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interest has been pursued by the Chance-Vought Co., and two of 
their officers in recent weeks have been in and talked with me about 
this. 

I believe there is that interest in REGULUS ITI. I also know that 
the Chance-Vought Co. would like to develop this interest because 
they have a good missile, and this would keep their line going and 
phase down their production over a more orderly basis. 

Someone in the committee asked me earlier, I think it was Mr. 
Ford, whether this was part of the military assistance program. I 
am not sure of that but I think some would come under that category 
if it came out to be a good piece of business. 

I understand now some negotiation is going on between the manu- 
facturer and the Government of France, and I think the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs, is being advised 
as to that part which may pertain to the military assistance program. 

Mr. Anprews. Would the French plan to use it on ships? 

Secretary Gates. IRBM, shipborne. 

Mr. Anprews. Would it be land based ? 

Secretary Gates. Admiral Burke says land based also, perhaps. 

Mr. Anprews. It is a good missile so far as accuracy is concerned, 
is it not ¢ 

Secretary Garrs. Yes, sir. There have been many discussions that 
I have not been part of between the ISA and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and foreign governments, on missile systems for NATO, land 
and sea based. 

Mr. Anprews. It has a 1,200-mile range ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. It will handle an atomic warhead ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Gares. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Why would it not be an excellent IRBM to use in 
European friendly bases ? 

Admiral Burke. It is an excellent intermediate-range missile and 
that is why the French are interested in it. Of course, it is an air 
breather and has the disadvantage of an air breather; that is, it must 
stay low. However, it is the best air breather there is we think, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF REGULUS IT FROM SHIPS 


Mr. Manon. In connection with the problem of the REGULUS IT, 
would it be worthwhile to give consideration to the possible utiliza- 
tion of the REGULUS II on shipboard as a substitute for the use of 
manned bombers ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The REGULUS IT has the disadvantage 
of all missiles in that it cannot search and then attack. It will not 
do the job that a manned aircraft has to do. It is a general war 
weapon. 

Mr. Manon. If you limit it to fixed targets rather than moving 
targets what would be your answer ? 

Admiral Burke. When you fire a REGULUS II; warshot, it is ex- 
pended—just like any other missile. However, a manned aircraft can 
come back and reload. The REGULUS II takes the same space as 
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an aircraft. We have had as many as four REGULUS I’s on aircraft 
carriers at times and kept them available for general war, so it cay 
be done, but we think it is not the optimum way of using them. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think it is the optimum way of using a 
ship to fire against strategic targets? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; it is better to use cruisers. 

Secretary Gates. It is not as good as a combination of manned air. 
craft and POLARIS, Mr. Chairman. 


VULNERABILITY OF POLARIS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Gates, you said that POLARIS is invulnerable 
to bullistic missiles. You meant to say the submerged POLARIS, I 
assume ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. A moving target, a surface ship is invul- 
nerable to ballistic missiles. A ballistic missile must be fired from a 
fixed point to a fixed point. 

Mr. Manon. I question the accuracy of saying that a POLARIS 
is invulnerable to ballistic missiles except when the POLARIS is sub- 
merged. I do not see why our ports would be invulnerable to the bal- 
listic missiles, and if the POLARIS is in port it is not invulnerable to 
ballistic missiles. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. That would be 
correct. 

Mr. Manon. I wanted to raise that question. 

Some of us often have the feeling that we are probably not spend- 
ing too much for defense but we sometimes question in the direction 
in which the spending goes. 

What steps is the Navy taking to make the POLARIS invulnerable 
to ballistic missiles when it is not on station but rather in port ? 

Secretary Gates. Off the record. 


POSSIBLE HARDENING OF FLEET FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. To what extent has the Navy explored the possibility 
of putting surface ships and submarines under deep cover while in 
port ? 

We speak of hardening the bases for the ICBM. Are there not 
areas along the coastline which would completely shelter ships, par- 
ticularly submarines, against aerial attack? 

Secretary Gates. We have had a lot of conversation on this, Mr. 
Chairman. There are certain locations in Alaska, there are certain 
caves in Bizerte that are supposed to be invulnerable to everything. 

The practical answer really from the standpoint of the skilled labor 
required, and everything involved in it, 1s to disperse properly 
throughout our ports rather than employing some of these other ideas. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think it is practical ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir, but it doesn’t mean we are not interested 
and we have had some discussions on the subject. 

Mr. Manon. If we get a more effective and economical use of atomic 
power there might be a greater possibility for this sort of thing. 
Would you say so? 

Secretary Gates. Maybe Admiral Burke will say something fur- 
ther, but I feel the question of the people, the housing problems which 
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go with that, moving them to a remote area where you would have 
this kind of geogr aphical situation, it would be getting another prob- 
lem equiv: alent to some of the ports we have. It isa difficult problem 
to face. 

It is better to have sufficient of these shins deployed at all times 
and bringing them back when vitally necessary, take their missiles 
off them ‘and give proper stowage to these missiles. I believe when 
this system develops and other solid propellant missiles develop we 
will have enough deterrent power in solid-propellant missiles that 
this would not be : a practical idea. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any places along the Atlantic seaboard in 
the vicinity of Brooklyn, N.Y., which might lend themselves to this 
sort of thing ? 

Admiral Burke. Not without tremendous expense, sir. There is 
no place on the east coast which is suitable. 


PROBLEM OF HAVING MISSILE-FIRING SUBMARINES OFFSHORE 


Mr. Manion. Can you visualize the time when we have more 
POLARIS submarines and the Soviet Union has more long-range 
submarines and we will probably have to accustom ourselves to hav- 
ing, say, three or four Soviet submarines off our shores within 100, 
200, or 300 miles? 

\dmiral Burke. Some time in the future, they will be some place 
in the area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Would three or four submarines off our shoreline be 
very significant ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. If they were of the POLARIS type. 

Mr. Marton. Or an improvement of the POLARIS type? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That would mean a good many cities. 

Mr. Manon. What would you do about it? 

Admiral Burke. The only thing we can do is this: Because the seas 
are free, and they have a mght to be there, we would have to know 
where they are, and remain in their vicinity. Then if there are any 
indications that they are going to attack you destroy them, but you 
could not go out and destroy them just because they are there. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any regulation, rule, or precedent for the de- 
struction of clandestine objects and weapons within the area of a 
country ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Many years ago in the Hague Conven- 
tion, they tried unsuccessfully to pass a rule outlawing submarines, 
but there is no provision in international law for destroying a sub- 
marine submerged on the high seas. 

Secretary Gates. There is a difference between clandestine weapons 
in the continental U7 nited States, however. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. A submarine in our own territorial 
waters is a different situation. 

Mr. Marron. To what extent do our territorial waters extend ? 

Admiral Burke. Three miles, sir. 

Mr. Manton. I believe it is 12 miles around the gulf? 

Admiral Burr. No, sir; the United States does not claim or ree- 
ognize a territorial sea in excess of 3 miles. 

Mr. Manton. I was thinking of the oil controversy. 
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Admiral Burke. The sovereignty of the United States extends 
to 3 miles, sir. Our rights to oil and other natural resources of the 
sea bed extend beyond the territorial seat to the outer limit of the 
continental shelf. These rights, however, are not to be confused with 
the territorial sea. 

Mr. Manon. I have no doubt in my mind, although I have no 
proof, that the people in the Soviet Union are being rather far-sighted 
in their weapons development. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. They more or less leapfrogged the long-range bomber 
in order to beat us to the draw with the ICBM. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, s'r. 

Mr. Manon. They have been more successful in the field of satel- 
lites than we have been. They are not an incompetent people. 

It would seem logical if they would follow this leapfrog pattern 1 
the air, they would follow the same pattern on the sea and under the 
sea, so I personally do not doubt but what the same chain of thought 
which has led them to one thing will lead them to this other. 

I visualize the time, and it is not in the far distant future, when the 
Soviet Union will have a considerable number of POLARIS type 
submarines, atomic-powered, which could operate in our waters. 

Would you comment on that ? 

Admiral Burkr. Yes, sir. That is what gives us more concern 
than any other single problem in tactics. What we will have to do 
then is to know continuously where they are if we possibly can. That 
is why we are putting so much effort in our antisubmarine research 
and development now. 

If we can know where they are we will have a ship over each one 
of them all the time so that they can be destroyed quickly if any one 
submarine makes a move. 

We also are working on methods of trying to shoot down a missile 
from the place it is fired instead of at the end of its trajectory. It 
is much easier to shoot down a missile near its launching point than 
it is near its target. First you have about seven or eight times as 
much time; second, you know what its track is going to be. 

Mr. Larrp. Did I understand the admiral to say that this was con- 
sidered the No. 1 problem ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. Even more than the problem which confronts us with 
the ICBM ? 

Admiral Burke. This is our naval problem, sir. 

Secretary Gatrs. POLARIS is an ICBM when combined with the 
nuclear submarine. 

Admiral Burke. It is an ICBM. It is the same priority as the 
ICBM. 

Mr. Manon. At first the Soviet Union will be able to deploy two 
or three, and then the time will come when a dozen can be deployed 
in the Atlantic and the Pacifie. 

Where would you be then ? 

Admiral Burke. We would have to do the same thing. The 
difficult thing about it for both us and the Russians is that one 
will never know upon detecting a submarine underneath the surface 
whether it is a missile submarine or an ordinary submarine. Thus, 
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it will have to be assumed at that time that every submarine is a 
missile submarine if it is within a reasonable launching range of 
our country. 

The Russians are faced with this same type of problem. Just 
like other weapon systems of mass destruction, we each will probably 
have ballistic missile submarines. 

We think that because we are able now to control the oceans, 
and because we have surface ships in many areas, that we will be in a 
better position to handle the situation than the Russians will. 

Mr. Manion. Would we have our POLARIS submarines deployed, 
within target range of the Soviet Union at the time these other 
submarines would be de ‘ployed within range of the American targets! 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We will start deploying POL: ARI 
submarines in the end of 1960 to within range of their targets, 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it would be vood to have an ‘Interna- 
tional agreement which would avoid that ‘added tension? Do you 

think it would be possible ? 

Admiral Burke. I have been on the receiving end of the Russian 
agreements for a long time, sir. An agreement doesn’t mean a thing 
to them unless it is enforced. It would be a good thing 

Mr. Manon. Would it be enforceable? If you have your patrols 
and your Navy properly operating would you not know whether 
or not they had the submarines off our shores and would not the 
Soviets know whether or not we had the submarines off their 
shores ¢ E 

Admiral Burke. We are conducting research. We do not have the 
capability of detecting every submarine at the moment and neither 
do the Russians. If we are able to reach that happy stage, which 
we may or may not do, because it is a tremendous problem, it might 
be possible to detect every submarine. 

However, the Russians are very clever at avoiding agreements, and 
at taking advantage of agreements. 

Mr. Manon. I am not advocating such an agreement. If such an 
agreement could be made, and if it were enforceable, it might be a 
good thing. 

Secretary Gates. I think we would be the loser. We have to go to 
Europe. We have to supply our allies, our NATO and SEATO ‘rela- 
tionships, and I think if any such agreement went into effect the 
United States would stand to lose more than Russia. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you think we should be willing, under 
the circumstances, to undergo the hazard of having de: adly subm: arines 
off our coast in order to have the advantage which we would not 
otherwise have ? 

Secretary Gates. I do not think any agreement will fix it. I think 
an agreement even if it were suitable—and I doubt if they would 
enter into one, they never have before—even if they abided by it, we 
would be at a disadvantage in being confined to an island called 
North America. 

Mr. Manon. You mean insofar as the Navy is concerned ? 

Secretary Gates. As far as the country is concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Well, this would not hinder your carriers and other 
capabilities. 

Secretary Gates. The same thing would have to apply. 
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Admiral Burke. We could put POLARIS in surface ships. An- 
other thing that concerns us is the possibility of the enemy putting 
missiles in ordinar y merchant and other surface ships. Some time in 
the future we will put POLARIS in our own surface ships. 

Mr. Sneprparp. May I ask you gentlement this question that has 
never been resolved to my satisfact tion? While we have an interna- 
tional understanding insofar as poisonous gas is concerned, it: never 
has been enforceable. 

Secretary Garrs. From my understanding of history it was not an 
enforceable agreement. 

Mr. Suepparp. It was not used on the premise that if we used it the 
other fellow would use it, so it has been the hazard concept that has 
kept the nations from using it. 

Secretary rege That is right. 

Mr. Sneprarp. And is it not obvious so far as nuclear warfare is 
concerned, you are almost an identical psychological field ? 

Sec retary Gates. I think so Mr. Sheppard. 


HISTORY OF SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. How long have we had submarines in navies? 

Admiral Burke. Since about the turn of the century. 

Mr. Manon. For only 58 years? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How fast were the first submarines? 

Admiral Burke. One to two knots—very short endurance. 

- Mr. Manon. What was the speed of submarines during World 
War I? 

Admiral Burke. Five or six knots submerged. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about submerged. 

Admiral Burke. This speed was for very short periods. 

Mr. Manon. What were the speeds of our surface ships during 
World War I? 

Admiral Burke. About 30 knots for combat ships. For an ordi- 
nary merchant ship the speed was around 10 knots. 

‘Mr. Manion. How did that situation change, if at all, from World 
War I to World War IT? 

Admiral Burke. Submarines reached a top speed of about 12 to 15 
knots submerged for short periods of time and surface speed remained 
about the same. Now, the submerged speed of the best submarines is 
roughly comparable to the surface ship. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


; Mr. Matton. The surface ship owed much of its success in World 
War I and IT to the fact that the submerged submarine was so slow. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, and your question is what are we going to do 
about it in the future? 

Mr. Marion. My question is, when the submarine submerged is 
faster than your surface ship, what are you going to do about it ? 

Admiral Burke. Put the range in the ASW weapon system. That 
is what we are working on now—first, to get the detection at long 
ranges, and then a weapon that can be fired at long ranges. We can 
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destroy a submarine now a long way off, before he can get in close 
enough to make his torpedo effective. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean, at long range? 

Admiral Burke. Ranges measured in miles rather than yards, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that you would launch a weapon at a sub- 
merged submarine below the water from miles away ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

That is the way that our research in this particular aspect is directed 
now. The difficulty at the present time is the underwater detection 
at that range. 

Mr. Manion. Can an airplane detect a deeply submerged submarine? 
Admiral Burke. No. ' 
Mr. Manion. Flying airplanes over the water is not very effective 
1 detecting submarines other than those that are surfaced ? 
Admiral Burke. Yes, surfaced or snorkeling. 

Mr. Mauon. Surfaced or snorkeling ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. An ASW airplane can detect a submarine 
which has something exposed. It can also be effective in keeping a 
submarine submerged, because as soon as the submarine detects an air- 
plane on the horizon it submerges. Thus an airplane can prevent a 
conventional submarine from charging its batteries. 

Secretary Gares. I can give you a couple of things that we are 
working on in this respect. “We are wo rking on a theory of using hy- 
drofoil boats which would be very fast that we could use within a 200- 
mile radius. This is a new development. It looks very promising: 

We are working on high-speed dunking sonars with improved 
search speed, 

We are working on research and development sonar ships where 
practically the entire hull of a ship will be sonar and the whole center 
section will be a piece of sonar equipment to improve the capabilities 
and ranges, . 

We have surface ship variable depth sonars that go down below 
thermal layers of the ocean and seek the submarine out below those 
layers. 

We have drone helicopters with homing torpedoes and atomic depth 
charges that we are experimenting with. 

So the high priority, as we have all testified, is in research and de- 
velopment in this field. These are ideas now showing promise. , 

Mr. Manon. Has the progress since World War “TT of antisub- 
marine warfare been greater than the progress in the development 
of the can: sey aed submarines / 

Admiral Bure. Against conventional-powered submarines the 
proeress in antisubmarine warfare has been a little superior. 


Mr. Manon. I am not talking about conventional-powered gub- 
marines, 


Admiral Burr. Against a nuclear-powered submarine the anti- 
submarine warfare nrogress has vot kent pace. That is why we ere 
a rg so much effort to it. We think these new ideas may bring 
uS DACK 

Mr. Marton. When you have submarines faster than surface ships, 
it seems to me, Admiral, you have a problem there of the greatest 
magnitude. 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, we do. But there is one thing which gives an 
antisubmarine ship an advantage. The submarine must approach the 
surface ship to attack it. Sonars now being tested, and weapons to 
complement them, will permit the detection and kill of the submarine 
at a distance from the surface ship. This increased standoff ec: apability 
makes the ratio of target speed to surface ship speed less important. 
‘Antisubmarine warfare is a big problem, and we recognize it. If we 
should not be able to solve that F problem we will not be able to project 
our forces overseas, or supply them or our allies. We have to solve it, 

Mr. Manon. During World War II the Queen Mary, or the Queen 
Elizabeth would speed across the seas on a zigzag course almost com- 
pletely safe from submarines, but if the submarines are faster than 
the surface ships that cannot be accomplished. 

Admiral Burke. It would be much more difficult. Even then a 
stern chase isa long chase. A submarine should be in a position ahead 
of its ship. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but if you have 400 submarines you probably 
could arrange that. 

Secretary Gares. Nuclear power has revolutionized the business, 

Admiral Burke. It is a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me instead of dreaming dreams and hav- 
ing visions with regard to various space ideas it might be best to 
get down to this uninviting undersea job with more vim than we 
are in it now. 

Admiral Burke. It isa terrific problem. 

Secretary Gares. I think the committee is going to have, if they 
desire, a full antisubmarine warfare special briefing. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE COMMAND SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. I want to have such a briefing. We will want to ask 
them what they are doing. Who is the top man in antisubmarine 
warfare? 

Admiral Burke. Admiral Weakley is the top man in my office, and 
Admiral Cooper is the commander at sea, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When is Admiral Weakley going to be replaced ? 

Admiral Burke. Next spring, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The spring of 1959 ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Who will be his successor ? 

Admiral! Burxe. Admiral Yeager, who is breaking in on the job 
now. 

Mr. Manon. How many layers does Admiral Weakley have to go 
through to get to you? 

Admiral Burxe. None, sir. He reports directly to me. His posi- 
tion was established especially for that purpose. He sees me not 
less than once a week. 

Mr. Manon. I sometimes wonder if the people who tell me from 
time to time they cannot get their message through are not right. 
T wonder if there is some merit in that. 

Admiral Burke. There certainly is. Do you mean within our 
organization ? 

fr. Manon. Within the Army, the Navy and the Air Force— 
within the organizations. 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, that is true. That is why we set this anti- 
submarine warfare system up as we have now—so that Admiral 
Weakley reports directly to me. He has contacts throughout the 
Navy because all parts of the Navy contribute to some extent to 
antisubmarine warfare. So he has a very peculiar setup, but it is 
effective. 

Mr. Manon. How long has it been that sort of a setup ? 

Admiral Burke. I think about a year and a half. 

Mr. Manon. What was it before then ? 

Admiral Burke. It was under the Operational Readiness Division 
in War Readiness. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have to go through a number of airpower 
admirals then ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. He had to go through two echelons, 
and the year before that it was three. That is why we changed it. 

Mr. Manon. These people in the services tell me they work out 
briefings and presentations on their problems, but they say, “Mr. 
Mahon, by the time it gets to you it 1s so deleted it does not make 
sense, we hardly recognize our baby.” 

That is not good. 

Secretary Gatrs. For the second time in 5 years we have just had 
a complete reorganizi ition study. Mr, Fr: anke has been chairman of 
that and it is just being completed. He is about to hand it to me 
as a finished document after several months of work, and it goes into 
the streamlining of the organization, including the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and in a very comprehensive way. This, I think, will be 
put into effect in the main immediately, and I think that it will make 
further improvement in our organization. 

Admiral Burke. May I add something ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. One of the important factors in organization in 
something like antisubmarine warfare or POLARIS, is to give a man 
authority. He cannot always see me. I am up here or “somepI: we 
else. He should have authority to operate, and he does have it. He 
can move. We have money limitations and things like that. 

Mr. Manon. It isa pretty s sad commentary th: at this great Nation 
that previously boasted of its scientific prowess has just in the last 
year and a half begun to let antisubmarine warfare get its head above 
water. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; that is not quite true. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I interpret the testimony to be to some 
extent. 

Admiral Burke. To some extent, yes, but we are also putting as 
much emphasis as we can now on antisubmarine warfare—more 
emphasis than we have placed in the past. Some lipservice has been 
given to antisubmarine warfare, and I do not believe it has been pushed 
like it should have been, and as Congress wanted it pushed. 


MANNING OF ATOMIC SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manion. How many men are aboard the Skate and the Nautilus? 
Admiral Burke. Roughly 90 to 100 men. 
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Mr. Manon. Why do you need that many men if you have electronic 
devices, automation and so forth? Is that not sort of an old fogey 
idea, having that many men aboard one of these ships ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Men have to live and work aboard con- 
tinuously, and they must keep all of this equipment in operation. Men 
also must sleep, so you have to have watches, which increases your 
requirements for numbers of personnel. 

Mr. Marion. You have quite a number of men. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. One of the aircraft companies 
has asked for the lease of a submarine. I have looked at their crew 
requirements. Just to operate an an 8 hours a day basis they would 
have about 50 percent of the crew that we have, and we have to oper- 
ate all the time. We are trying to cut down our personnel comple- 
ments as much as we possibly | can. 

Mr. Manon. They have only three men on a B-47 and six on a B-52, 

Admiral Burke. And they operate 12 or 14 hours a day and then 
they have 3 or 4 days off. Our people saudi do that. They must 
operate constantly, day in and day out, week in and week out. 

Mr. Sueprarp. —— four hours a day. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but I think the fact that you are working on this 
thing indicates that somebody in the Navy feels that you ought to do 
this business with fewer men. 

Admiral Burr. We are trying to do it with fewer men, but I do 
not see how it can be done. Not only have we not been able to do it, 
but no other nation has been zxble to do it. 

Mr. Miwon. We have thousands of people aboard some of these 
ships. If we had the right sort of brainpower in the country—and I 
am not talking necessarily about the Armed Forces—it seems to me 
something could be done. It is ridiculous not to make more progress 
in doing the same job with fewer men. You run other things with 
fewer men. Textile mills are run wit h fewer men. Where they used 
to have hundreds they have now jus ta few. I realize that they are 
not incombat. But I think there is a large area here for stimulation, 
and as long as the Navy says that they cannot do anything about it, 
nothing will be done about it, but I would like to see the Navy do the 
impossible. If we are going to keep abreast in this world the Navy 
and the Army and the Air Force and indus stry and science are going 
to have to tackle the impossible and get it done. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir, and we are working on that in 
all of our new ship designs. That is one of the reasons for the re- 
search ship we have—to see that if we can cut down on the number 
of men. 

Secretary Gates. Nuclear submarines are the only class ships in the 
Navy that have 100 percent of their complement, a restudy comple- 
ment. It is a 24-hour day hazardous job. We keep ex‘ra people on 
the submarines to train them to man other submarines that come off 
the line. That is highly important, the training involved in nuclear 
submarines. It is very intensive and specialized training. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF U.S. SUBMARINES AGAINST JAPANESE IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Maiton. What were we able to do with our submarines in World 
War II in the Pacific? 
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Admiral Burkr. Quite a bit. We sank a tremendous amount of 
Japanese tonnage. 

Mr. Manton. Will you give a list of that and the types of ships? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

(‘The requested information follows :) 


Amount of Japanese tonnage sunk by U.S. submarines during World War II 


Ships sunk | Tonnage 
| 
Merchant ships- - - : L te sewebeonase Jd abide da ec ech bene 1, 113 | 4, 779, 902 
Naval ships__.------- fie a pee ree Ras eat Soe Sree 201 | 540, 192 
Total ! sie se oath See OF SE OS oN 1,314 | 5, 320, 094 


1 These figures do not include any ship of less than 500 tons. 54.6 percent of all Japanese losses at sea 
were the result of U.S. submarine operations. In addition to offensive operations against the enemy, U.S. 
submarines performed a variety of tasks in support of general naval objectives, such as scouting, reconnais- 
sance, Clandestine operations, and lifeguard duty supporting U.S. airstrikes. 


JAPANESE SUBMARINE EFFORTS IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Manon. What did the Japanese use their submarines for at 
the beginning of the war, in the middle of the war, and at the latter 
part of the war ¢ 

Admiral Burxr. The Japanese misused their submarines during 
the war because they were not aggressive enough. At the beginning of 
the war they used their submarines for reconnaissance pr imarily. In 
the middle of the war they used them for attack, but they did not press 
home their attacks hard enough. 

At the aut of the war they were using their submarines for attack 
as well as for supply ships for emergency resupply, which was not 
very successful. 

Mr. Manion. They did not use them very extensively for attack dur- 
ing the latter part of the war ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; they used them, but they did not press 
home their attack. They really did not push. 

Mr. Manon. They used them principally for other purposes in the 
latter part of the war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes; for a good deal of reconnaissance. 

Mr. Stxes. Did they have a large submarine fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes; they had a pretty good sized one. Around 
80 ships at their peak. 

Mr. Maton. I wish you would give us authoritative information 
at this point in the record as to the various phases of their availability. 

(The requested information follows.) 

(The following information was obtained through interviews with the 
cr, by the strategic bombing survey group at the close of World War 

:) 

SUMMARY OF JAPANESE SUBMARINE OPERATIONS 


1. Principal operations from December 8, 1941, to early part of March 1942: 

Hawaii naval engagement (December 8, 1941). 

Sea Battle off Malaya (December 10, 1941). 

Various occupation operations concerned with the southern natural re- 
source area, and important strategic points in the Central Pacific. 

2. Principal operations from the middle of March 1942 to the first weeks 
of July 1942, 

Indian Ocean operations (April 5-12, 1942). 

Battle of the Coral Seas (May 7-8, 1942). 
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Special attack units (midget submarines) attack Diego Suarez and Sydney 
(May 31, 1942). 

Battle of Midway (June 5, 1942). 

Occupation of Aleutians (June 7-8, 1942). 

8. Principal operations from mid-July 1942 to latter part of September 1943, 

Guadalcanal operations (beginning first part of August 1942). 

Battle of South Pacific (October 26, 1942). 

Guadalcanal forward operations (early part of February 1948). 

Attu operations (beginning middle of May 1943). 

Rendova operations (beginning last of June 1943). 

4. Principal operations from first part of October 1948 to latter part of April 
1944. 

Interception tactics in the Bougainville, eastern New Guinea and Admiralty 
areas. 

Gilberts operations (beginning latter part of November 1943). 

Marshalls operations (beginning latter part of January 1944). 

Information obtained from the Japanese on submarine force operation plan 
for the above period: 

(a) In operations in the Solomons, Admiralties and eastern New Guinea 
areas, use was made chiefly of small type submarines for patrol and attack. 
In addition, large type submarines were employed for replenishment transporta- 
tion to advance bases in these areas which were difficult to supply by means 
of surface vessels. 

(b) The major strength of large and medium type submarines was assigned 
to attack reinforcement and replenishment routes to the Solomons and New 
Guinea areas. 

(c) Some of the large submarines were assigned to, find out movements of the 
U.S. Fleet, to maintain surveillance, and carry out attacks. There were sta- 
tioned in the Hawaii, Fiji, and Espiritu Santo sea areas. 

(7d) Asa result of the opening of the Gilberts operations, the majority of large 
and medium-type submarines was concentrated for attacks on the U.S. task and 
occupation forces. 

(e) Only a very small number of submarines were employed in the Marshalls 
operations, the majority undergoing repairs and upkeep in preparation for forth 
coming operations. 

5. Principal operations from early May 1944 to early October 1944: 

Biak operation (May 1944). 

Naval engagement off Marianas (June 19-20, 1944). 

Palao operation (September 1944). 

Morotai operation (September 1944). 

Information obtained from the Japanese on their submarine force operation 
plan for the above period: 

(a) The U.S. task forces were becoming increasingly active. There were also 
indications which pointed to the imminence of the United States making ad- 
vances. Japanese available strength was inadequate to smash or to even stop 
such advances. Therefore a part of the Japanese submarines forces which had 
been operating in the Indian Ocean area, was called upon to engage in intercept 
operations. 

(b) To overcome one of Japan’s weaknesses, namely inadequate reconnaissance 
strength, submarines were called upon to carry out reconnaissance and patrol 
duties in the areas as required. 

(ec) Should the United States attack, as many submarines as possible would be 
concentrated in this part. and U.S. task forces and occupation forces destroyed. 

6. Principal operations from the middle of October 1944 to early March 1945: 

Air overations off Formosa (October 12-14, 1944). 

Philippine operation (commenced mid-October 1944). 

Operations off Philippines (October 24-26, 1944). 

Iwo onerations (commenced latter part of February 1945). 

Okinawa operations (commenced latter part of March 1945). 

Submarine force operation plan for above period : 

(a) Whittle down enemy surface strength by making surprise raids on them 
at their anchorages with Kaitens (midget submarines). 

(bh) Employ as many submarines as possible to intercept enemy occupation 
forces and fleets. 

(ec) Intersnersed with intercept operation, carry out attacks on enemy supply 
lines to the front, 
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7. Principal operations from the middle of March 1945 to the middle of August 
1945. 

Okinawa operation (commenced latter part of March 1945). 

Submarine force operation plan for above period. 

(a) Employ as many. submarines as possible for intercept operations and 
employ Kaiten to attack enemy ships. 

()) Subsequent to the latter part of the Okinawa campaign, the most emphasis 
was placed on operations aimed at disruption of enemy communication lanes. 
This was to be accomplished principally by employing Kaitens to attack their 
replenishment routes. 

(c) Employ sub-based planes to carry out surprise raids on enemy advance 
bases. 

(d) Place emphasis on transportation operations, particularly of aviation fuel 
to the homeland. 


AVAILABILITY OF JAPANESE SUBMARINES DURING WorLD War II 


Summary table—Number of Japanese submarines operational 


RO: FE ne a oh ha hn Se eee tanec bate eared adilaahng 61 
ROO SUPINE aa: i cacecinccacl bas seotiesnnsenlag acu is guceeiadiotclundearal abn ebakaenein nas sieemte teed date tae te ted 76 
A UN a a a a lS crea ciel 56 
eximun: numoer’ (FURR TUE) 6 oa Se boca ccweeneeacanee T7 
Number of Japanese submarines constructed during World War II__----- 127 
Japanese submarine losses during World War II----~--------.-~-_---- 13 


The Japanese submarine construction program was vigorously prosecuted 
from the beginning of the war. Serious losses were not sustained until 1943. 
At its peak the Japanese submarine force reached 77 operational submarines. 


> 


Breakdown of Japanese submarine losses during World War Il 


Action by surface craft (DD, MTB, DBE, ete.) —----- Be ee ee 69 
aenon Ny SUBMOTINC. 6 ss5. cock Seo ee ee tb auess ek See ee 25 
OO Ae CCT BOING Ss iis ne ete pice ain hanna tris teintutaiehinatctaths 13 
Burnt BCUON BY A/C. IG BERD ge citi spp Bee ce ccs cnet 8 
arenas CURSO Rn oe ee oe eins sedge nxt sce 5 
Wenrnrinnee (OGhee. 3 au a te hd Loe een ae ach nel ee st 5 
MERNOWE:  CRURG. occ ls as natetnncdatdee bibt den ee oh dee ee og es Oe 5 

PROD We iia wp sca a et A a oc a 130 


“THE SILENT SERVICE” 


Mr. Anprews. Are you familiar with the television program “The 
Silent Service?” It is a story of submarine activity in World War 
II. I saw it last night. Are you familiar with it? Is it accurate? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. We cooperate. 

Mr. Anprews. It is a very good program. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. The incidents, I believe, are all accurate. 
We have cooperated in furnishing some of the background material. 

Mr. Anprews. It gives a very good idea of the activities of the 
submarines in World War II. 


SPEED OF SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. I want to go back to the business of the speed of' 
submarines. 

The modern submarine can make a better speed underneath the 
water than it can above the water ? 

Admiral Burrxr. The modern submarine, that is true. 

Mr. Manon. When are you going to get the American submarine 
up to 50 or 60 knots ? 
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Special attack units (midget submarines) attack Diego Suarez and Sydney 
(May 31, 1942). 

Battle of Midway (June 5, 1942). 

Occupation of Aleutians (June 7-8, 1942). 

3. Principal operations from mid-July 1942 to latter part of September 1943, 

Guadalcanal operations (beginning first part of August 1942). 

Battle of South Pacific (October 26, 1942). 

Guadalcanal forward operations (early part of February 1943). 

Attu operations (beginning middle of May 1948). 

Rendova operations (beginning last of June 1943). 

4. Principal operations from first part of October 1943 to latter part of April 
1944. 

Intereeption tactics in the Bougainville, eastern New Guinea and Admiralty 
are’s. 

Gilberts operations (beginning latter part of November 1943). 

Marshalls operations (beginning latter part of January 1944). 

Information obtained from the Japanese on submarine force operation plan 
for the above period: 

(a) In operations in the Solomons, Admiralties and eastern New Guinea 
areas, use was made chiefly of small type submarines for patrol and attack. 
In addition, large type submarines were employed for replenishment transporta- 
tion to advance bases in these areas which were difficult to supply by means 
of surface vessels. 

(bv) The major strength of large and medium type submarines was assigned 
to attack reinforcement and replenishment routes to the Solomons and New 
Guinea areas 

(c) Some of the large submarines were assigned to, find out movements of the 
U.S. Fleet, to maintain surveillance, and carry out attacks. There were sta- 
tioned in the Hawaii, Fiji, and Espiritu Santo sea areas. 

(d) Asa result of the opening of the Gilberts operations, the majority of large- 
and medium-type submarines was concentrated for attacks on the U.S. task and 
occupation forces. 

(e) Only a very small number of submarines were employed in the Marshalls 
operations, the majority undergoing repairs and upkeep in preparation for forth- 
coming operations. 

5. Principal operations from early May 1944 to early October 1944: 

siak operation (May 1944). 

Naval engagement off Marianas (June 19-20, 1944). 

Palao operation (September 1944). 

Morotai operation (September 1944). 

Information obtained from the Japanese on their submarine force operation 
plan for the ahove period: 

(a) The U.S. task forces were becoming increasingly active. There were also 
indications which pointed to the imminence of the United States making ad- 
vances. Japanese available strength was inadequate to smash or to even stop 
such advances. Therefore a part of the Japanese submarines forces which had 
been operating in the Indian Ocean area, was called upon to engage in intercept 
operations. 

(b) To overcome one of Japan’s weaknesses, namely inadequate reconnaissance 
strength, submarines were called upon to carry out reconnaissance and patrol 
duties in the areas as required. 

(ec) Should the United States attack, as many submarines as possible would be 
concentrated in this part. and U.S. task forces and oceunation forces destroyed. 

6. Principal operations from the middle of October 1944 to early March 1945: 

Air onerations off Formosa (October 12-14, 1944). 

Philippine operation (commenced mid-October 1944). 

Operations off Philippines (October 24-26, 1944). 

Two onerations (commenced latter part of February 1945). 

Okinawa operations (commenced latter part of March 1945). 

Snbmarine force operation plan for above period: 

(a) Whittle down enemy surface strength by making surprise raids on them 
at their anchorages with Kaitens (midget submarines). 

(hb) Employ as many submarines as possible to intercept enemy occupation 
forces and fleets. 

(ec) Intersnersed with intercept operation, carry out attacks on enemy supply 
lines to the front, 
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7. Principal operations from the middle of March 1945 to the middle of August 
1945. a 

Okinawa operation (commenced latter part of March 1945). 

Submarine force operation plan for above period. 

(a) Employ as many. submarines as possible for intercept operations and 
employ Kaiten to attack enemy ships. . 

(0) Subsequent to the latter part of the Okinawa campaign, the most emphasis 
was placed on operations aimed at disruption of enemy communication lanes. 
This was to be accomplished principally by employing Kaitens to attack their 
replenishment routes. 

(c) Employ sub-based planes to carry out surprise raids on enemy advance 
bases. 

(d) Place emphasis on transportation operations, particularly of aviation fuel 
to the homeland. 


AVAILABILITY OF JAPANESE SUBMARINES DURING Worip War II 


Summary table—Number of Japanese submarines operational 


a eS I eh el NI a I ET a create anelinindptebiasea 61 
As ee cs pecs eater cl sce ws eed asa oa to ee rnc ae ata 76 
TN AD BA ga sch ns to ha docs la dpa aenge Sch sacs oaaguaig ena ebtcin maaan 56 
Maximum ‘nomber’ (January 1944)... sn one apatite eceiiaan 77 
Number of Japanese submarines constructed during World War IT__-----~- 127 
Japanese submarine losses during World War IJ_..--......--..-..-_-- 130 


The Japanese submarine construction program was vigorously prosecuted 
from the beginning of the war. Serious losses were not sustained until 1943. 


At its peak the Japanese submarine force reached 77 operational submarines. 
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Sreakdown of Japanese submarine losses during World War Il 


Action by surface: craft (DD, MTB, DE, ete.) 220-32 ee. ae 69 
PRONE AVS SURE cs ert One ee Sk ee ee i te ee oe 25 
AcGon by aircratt alone......- «ceo. Fi a iti re i Eos 13 
sont action by S:./C. Gnd SUPrACO RAB ic ope einen Sewanee = 8 
Peers UTI ho ne a ee ces ncnnnee iin = D 
Perirnnnte tTORMNS. 2d Sates Fok sa FE eo Ne rn Be a ee 4 9 
ROW: CONG ns od a ceil cue a ecates Calan des wale hen eee Ses or ea Ue, 5 
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“THE SILENT SERVICE” 


Mr. Anprews. Are you familiar with the television program “The 
Silent Service?” It is a story of submarine activity in World War 
II. I saw it last night. Are you familiar with it? Is it accurate? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. We cooperate. 

Mr. Anprews. It is a very good program. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. The incidents, I believe, are all accurate. 
We have cooperated in furnishing some of the background material. 

Mr. Anprews. It gives a very good idea of the activities of the 
submarines in World War II. 


SPEED OF SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. I want to go back to the business of the speed of 
submarines. 

The modern submarine can make a better speed underneath the 
water than it can above the water ? 

Admiral Burke. The modern submarine, that is true. 

Mr. Manon. When are you going to get the American submarine 
up to 50 or 60 knots ? 
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Admiral Burke. It could be done if you put enough power in it 
now. It will probably be a few years, Again, it is a weight-horse- 
power ratio. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any effort being made on this? 

Secretary Gates. Admiral Burke knows more about it than I. It 
could be done, as I understand it from Admiral Rickover and other 
veople who have worked on the subject. We could make a submarine 
like that, but the disadvantages in weight and carrying the engineer- 
ing and plumbing that goes with it would offset the advantage in 
speed. 

Mr. Manon. But some way will be found to obviate that. 

Secretary Gares. As we go along I am sure that we will make 
progress. 

Admiral Burke. The bigger the submarine the more difficulty 
there is and the more disadvantages the submarine has. 

i Secretary Gates. We have gone up fivefold in a very few years 
from World War I. 

Mr. Manon. That is good. If you have gone up fivefold you can 
still keep going. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF SPACE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Changing the subject again, I have before me an As- 
sociated Press story which quotes Adm. John T. Hayward, Navy 
Research Chief, who supposedly said a few days ago, “Space work 
will not be successful under the present bureaucratic setup.” He said: 
“Under the present organization of the space programs in which the 
National Aeronautic Space Administration handles some work while 
the Pentagon’s Advanced Research Projects Agency and the separate 
services do other space jobs, the military is going down one street and 
the Space Agency another.” 

This is a very serious indictment. Has this admiral retired? 

Admiral Burke. He is on active duty. 

Mr. Manon. Noman in unisorm is going to make that grave charge 
unless he feels very strongly about it. What goes on here? 

_ Admiral Burke. I am not ready to say, because I have not read his 
testimony, but I am pretty sure he has been misquoted. What I think 
he was quoted on was his testimony of last year before any of the 
space agencies were set up. He was asked, “What did you say last 
year?” I think the press picked up what he said last year and 
applied it to this year, and I think that is where the trouble 1s. 

Mr. Manon. I get the feeling even that the Navy people feel—not 
officially, I guess—that some of these new organizational changes mn 
research and development and in space programs are going to slow 
down progress. I am rather disturbed about this prospect. What 
would be your comment ? 

Admiral Burke. Organizations are very important, but people 
them are more important. 

Mr. Manon. If you have to clear decisions with too many people 
and if programs are divided up amongst various agencies, you cannot 
get action quickly. 
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Admiral Burks. It depends upon how you operate. Research and 
t organizations have been established so rapidly that they 
have! ot been tise’ Seon down yet, and we do not know. 

Mr. Marton. What do the people under you tell you? 

Admiral Burxe. They tell me that it can operate all right. 

Mr. Manon. But they are unhappy with it, I would think ? 

Admiral Burner. They are waiting to see how it is going to operate. 
They are not unhappy yet. 

fr. Marron. They are not enthusiastic about it, are they ? 

Admiral Burkr. T hey donot know. Wedo not know what is going, 
to hap 4 and exactly how it 1s going to operate. We are not en-' 
thusiastic ner are we unenthusiastic about it at the moment. 

Mr. M sion. Will you please look into the charge which has been! 
made by Rear Admiral Hayward and supply a statement to the com- 
mittee and for the record in regard to this matter, not in order to’ 
smooth it ont, but in order to give us what the facts are ? 

Admiral Bure. Aye, aye, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


i 
In 
1 
I 


Rear Adm. John T. Hayward, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Re 
search and Development, testified before the House Committee for Science and 
Astronautics on February 4, 1959. In response to a question on national organ- 
mation of the space ares ram he referred to his testimony last year before the 
selecu committee where he recommended the Atomic Energy Commission ap- 
proach to the problem. : 

The organizations set up for space, sc _ nee, and advanced research are all, 
nev. Technology is advancing at a terrific pace in these fields. The various 
Government agencies now engaged in ‘Cie fields are cooperating actively. 
Whether the present organizational setup is optimum is not known now. It: 
must be given a chance to operate. As we go on and operate in these fields 
the people who make up these organizations and have to make them work will. 
be the first to recommend changes. 





Ar 


Vr. Suepparp. From your experience, gentlemen, is it or is it not, 
basic that the more layers of evaluating groups one has to 
deal with the more delays you will have ? 

Admiral Burxr. That is true. 

Mr. Sierrarp. So every time a layer is put upon a layer obviously 
the result, insofar as a decision is concerned, is delay. That is not” 
confined to military functions: it is universal, is it not ? 

Admiral Burke. That is true. 

Mr. Sureprarp. From my experience every time you add a layer 
things are slowed down. If we want to speed things up it might be 
well if we cut down the layers and put the responsibility upon the 
people selected for the job. TI think that would expedite the de 
cisions that heretofore have perhi ips taken an excessive ‘ly long time. 
That is a pe rsonal opinion of mine formed during the years that I 
ve been exposed to the military and other operations of like char-' 
acter. Th other words, when you select 2 man to do a job you select 
him for his competence, so why put 10 men on a job to breathe down 
his neck all the time? I do not understand that philosophy. It 
looks to me like a cumbersome operation overall. Talk about saving 
manpower, let us save it at the decision level for a while. It might 


be hel} pful. 


[have no further comment. That is just my opinion. 
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POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. As I look back over the record that we have made here 
with the Secretary and the Chief of Naval Operations, I will say that 
it seems to me that we have not developed too much information on 
the policy level from the standpoint of a comparison of the capabilities 
of the ICBM and the POLARIS type weapon systems. 

I started on the aircraft carrier and did not get into the POLARIS 
system. It seems to me this is most important to our overall defense 
picture—maintaining the proper balance between the three services, 
I think some place, perhaps at this point, if the Navy could supply a 
statement setting forth the c api abilities of the POLARIS and its com- 
parable capabilities with an ICBM, it might be worthwhile. 

Mr. Manon. I think the suggestion is well made. Will you com- 
ment with respect to the very pertinent question asked by Mr. Laird! 

Secretary Gares. The POLARIS missile when successful as applied 
to a nuclear submarine becomes an ICBM system. It is a system 
relatively invulnerable with regard to the launching point and not 
vulnerable to attack by a ballistic missile. This would certainly be 
a system the country should have, to complement the fixed ICBM 
systems that we are developing. 

The details of the POLARIS program and the management of it 
are under a single man in the Navy, Admiral Raborn, who reports to 
the ballistic missile committee of which I am chairman. There are 
no layers that he goes through. 

Mr. Manon. And he has re: lly moved, and I think that is one of the 
reasons. 

Secretary Gares. This, in a sense, violates the Navy bureau organi- 
zation and the general organization we have followed. Admiral 
Raborn is available to this committee. He has a 20-minute movie, a 
40-minute movie. He also has a briefing. He can give you all the 
details of the system, how he manages it, “and how he | keeps on top of 
all the components involving numerous contractors. 

Wehave prepared an unclassified statement on the POLARIS pro- 
eram which I would like to place in the record at this time. I believe 
it would be of some help to the committee in its consideration of this 
problem. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


POLARIS PROGRAM 
BRIEF HISTORY OF PROGRAM 


By 1955, technological advances, particularly in the fields of inertial guidance 
systems and thermonuclear systems, made the development of an intermediate 
range ballistic missile feasible and economically practicable. In September 1956, 
the President approved a decision to develop a 1,500 mile ballistic missile system 
with a nuclear warhead. Both land and sea basing were to be considered. ID 
November 1955, the Secretary of Defense directed the Army and Navy to proceed 
on an IRBM program with the dual objective of achieving an early shipboard 
capability and also providing a land based alternate to the Air Force IRBM pro 
gram. Top priority was assigned, and a specialized management structure 
(Joint Army-Navy Ballistic Missile Committee) was authorized and directed to 
earry out the program with maximum urgency. This became the joint Army- 
Navy JUPITER program. 

Within the Navy a Special Projects Office was created as an adjunct to the 
Bureau of Ordnance to handle the technical problems associated with the ship- 
launched system. 
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On November 28, 1955, the Navy stated that its long-range objective was the 
development of solid propellant motors for use in ship-launched ballistic missiles. 
Within this plan the Navy proposed to develop a solid propellant motor which 
could be substituted for the liquid ones pointed toward surface ship and eventual 
submarine use. The Navy pointed out that this development should be initiated 
immediately to alleviate the serious hazards and the difficult logistic, handling, 
storage aboard ship, and design problems associated with liquid fuels used in the 
JUPITER. It was further pointed out that development of a solid propellant mis- 
sile appeared to be feasible, and that the solid propellant development was an 
integral part of the submarine program. 

On March 20, 1956, the OSD Ballistic Missile Committee approved the Navy’s 
parallel solid propellant program for component development to determine 
weapon system feasibility. 

In March 1956, the JAN-BMC authorized a navigation development program 
(Mariner No. 1), a weapon system test and development program (Mariner No. 
2), and a FBM ship for fleet evaluation (Mariner No. 3, since canceled), a FBM 
surface combatant development program, and a FBM submarine development 
program. 

On December 8, 1956, the SECDEF authorized the Navy to terminate partic- 
ipation in the liquid JUPITER program and to proceed with the development of 
POLARIS. The JAN-BMC was dissolved and the SECNAV formed a Navy Bal- 
listics Missile Committee (Nav-BMC) to direct the program at highest priority. 
The Special Project Office, previously charged with development of the sea- 
going application of JUPITER, was given the added responsibility for develop- 
ment of the entire FBM system including the POLARIS missile. 

In January 1957 SP organized a POLARIS-Submarine Special Steering Group 
which led to the establishment of the optimum FBM submarine dimensions for 
the POLARIS-submarine system. CNO issued the operational requirement for 
the POLARIS submarines weapons system establishing interim and optimum 
BVULs. 

In December 1957 SECDEF authorized an acceleration of the POLARIS pro- 
gram to achieve completion of the first POLARIS-submarine weapon system in 
1960. 

In January 1958, the Navy proposed that the program be further accelerated 
and augmented, called for a 9 SSB(N) capability by the end of 1961. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


POLARIS is a two-stage solid propellant missile designed to be launched 
from submarines either surfaced or submerged. Launching can also be effected 
from surface ships or from ashore. The missile will be ejected from its launch- 
ing tube by inert gases. The force of ejection will propel the missile above 
water where the missile motor will power the missile. 

After launch and during powered flight the missile will be guided by and then 
will follow a ballistic trajectory toa range up to about 1,500 miles. 

The primary means of launching POLARIS is from Fleet Ballistic Missile 
(FBM) submarines designed specially for this purpose and capable of carrying 
POLARIS missiles. Submarine personnel can check and prepare missiles for 
firing from within the submarine while submerged. Solid type propellant system 
and the fire-control equipment design will permit missiles to be launched at a 
high rate and on short notice. Accuracy is expected to be very good. 


MISSILE DESCRIPTION 


The POLARIS missile is a two-stage, solid propellent missile assembled by 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. of Palo Alto, Calif. 

Launching from submarines either surfaced or submerged is accomplished by 
ejection from vertical position in launching tubes by inert gases. The force of 
election will propel the missile to a position above the water at which time 
the missile motor will ignite and the missile will continue on its own power until 
thrust terminates, 

After arrival at the correct speed and at the correct point in space from which 
ballistic trajectory will bring it to desired detonation point, second stage motor 
thrust is terminated, missile continues along planned target. 








—_— 
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POLAKIS SUBMARINE DESCRIPTION 


POLARIS submarines are nuclear powered and are capable of carrying several 
missiles in vertical launching tubes. The first submarines will be about 286 
feet long, about 30 feet in beam, and will displace about 5,400 tons light and 
about 6,700 tons submerged. The regular crew will consist of about 10 officers 
and 90 enlisted men. 

SUPPORT PROGRAMS DESCRIPTION 


The weapons system development and improvement program has so far demon- 
strated the feasibility of missile ejection by inert gases. An underwater launcher 
known as Pop-Up has confirmed the feasibility of underwater launches. 

Additional ship motion studies, shock and vibration studies, and safely and 
damage studies will be made. Continued research in submarine fire control, 
navigation, and launching and handling equipment is being conducted. 

Development and test facilities: The Observation Island is a Mariner-type mer. 
chant ship converted to provide a surface ship for test and evaluation of the 
FBM weapon system. The Compass Island is a converted merchant ship de- 
signed to provide for testing and evaluating the FBM submarine navigation 
equipment. Excellent preliminary results have been obtained in the fields of 
ship inertial navigation. 

FiiM tender program will provide fer one tender conversion to be started 
in fiscal year 1959 and one new construction tender in fiscal year 1960. Further 
new construction tenders will be requested in future years accordirg to the 
SSB(N) authorization in 4 ratio of one tender for each six to nine SSB(N). 

Missile assembly facilities to provide fleet freilities for receiving, assembly, 
checkout, stowage, and handling of tactical missiles will be completed at Charles 
ton, S.C., by 1960. 

Training program: Submarine training, nuclear power training, and special 
IBM training have been expanded to meet our needs. All personnel must receive 
training required for nuclear submarine operation and in addition must be trained 
for special navigation, fire control, and other skills required for SSB(N) opera- 
tions. 

PRESENT DEVELOPMENT STATUS 


Overall development is progressing satisfactorily and on schedule with every 
assurance of having the first submarine and all its missiles, crew, and equip- 
ment ready as scheduled. 

The missile has progressed satisfactorily. On September 13, 1958, a captive 
test of the first stage and on October 31, a captive test of the second stage were 
completed satisfactorily. On Septemeber 24, 1958, a test vehicle was launched 
but the vehicle failed to follow a safe program and was destroyed after 27 
seconds, but stability control and powerplant thrust were according to design. 
A second vehicle was unsuccessful because of failure of devices carried only in 
test missiles and which now require certain minor redesigns. The third and 
fourth test vehicles have shown continuing improvement. 

Launching has been proven to be possible through the sea. A ship motion 
simulator is ready for use with live missiles. 

Submarines are progressing on schedule. 

Support programs are progressing on schedule. 

The compass island has demonstrated the ability of the FBM submarine navi- 
gation systems to position a ship accurately. A ships intertial navigation sys 
tem (SINS) has been proven. 


Missile test and support facilities at Cape Canaveral, New London, and 4 


t 


Charleston, S. C., are under construction and on schedule and required per 


sonnel are under training. 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


After the successful operational use of the first service missile with the first 
submarine, 

The missile is expected to be lightened if feasible and also receive an im 
proved guidance system. Range will be extended. 


effort will continue to improve all components of the system. 
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PRESENT PROGRAM 


On the submarine side, Characteristics of the first FBM submarine have been 
tablished and construction of the first five has been initiated. In August 
1958 funds were released to purchase long leadtime items for an additional four 
EBM submarines. On December 16 authorization was granted to proceed with 
the construction of one of these four, and to convert a submarine tender. 
Authority to start construction of the remaining three submarines for which 
funds huve been appropriated is expected in July of 1959. ‘This will bring the 
total to nine FBM submarines under construction. The fiscal year 1960 budget 
includes funds for planning and necessary procurement of long leadtime items 
for construction of another three submarines planned for inclusion in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget. 

"In the fiscal year 1960 budget the Secretery of Defense has requested $611,568,- 
000 of new obligational authority for POLARIS. This amount will provice for 
completion of funding for one new construction tender, advance procurement for 
three FBM submarines to be included in the fiscal year 1961 shipbuilding pro- 


cram: missiles, continued miss:ie development, research for command communi- 
tions system, operation of test ships, Operation and construction of support 
facilities, and training of personnel. 
The first FBM subrmarine is scheduled to be operating by 1960. Four addi- 
tional } BM submarines are expected to be ready for sea by April 1961. If three 


are authorized in fiscal year 1961, they will 


be ready for sea in 1965. 


FUTURE PROGRAM 


ih act number of FBM submarines needed is still under intensive study. 
ft dition to the 9 new appropriated for, it had been planned to ask for 6 addi- 


l authorizations in fiscal vear 1960 and for 12 authorizations in fiseal 


ACCELERATION POSSIBILITIES 


Our present program is accelerated within available funds in order to provide 
an emergency Capability as soon as practicable. Present appropriated funds pilus 
fiseal year 1960 budget support are needed to meet this schedule. 

No further acceleration is possible within funds now appropriated or requested 
and with present manpower and material limitations. Further acceleration could 
be accomplished, but only with considerably greater expense per unit because of 

to use expediting measures such as extra shift manpower. Maximum 
acceleration would require the appropriation of additional funds, lifting of man- 
power Ceilings, waivi 





} 


the need 


ing of competitive bidding, and diverting of material from 
non-F EB Al submarines. 

If these requirements could be met in January 1959, the 15th FBM submarine 
could be ready for sea about March 1963 with subsequent submarines following 
at a rate of one per month. A later start on such a program would result in 


correspondingly later completion dates. 
COST OF PROGRAM 


Fach FEM submarine costs about $100 million. If the number of missiles pur- 


‘hased is increased the cost will be reduced. 
EMPLOYMENT CONCEPT 


FBM submarines will be organized into squadrons of about nine boats. Vach 
quadron will have a tender. Submarines will be assigned to those unified com- 
anders exercising command of major naval forces and will be integrated int 


the existing fleet organization. 


Assignment of submarines will be dependent on strategie requirements at time 
of delivery of ships. Submayvines will be home ported in CONUS and will oper 
ite fro 1 tenders 


ADVANTAGES 


KRM nuclear-powered submarines will be hard for the enemy to find, té 
track, or to destroy. They will be able to navigate accurately, and will be 
nt movement in the large sea areas surrounding our potential 


enemies, They will be capable of inevitable retaliation regardless of enemy 





capable of const: 
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action because of their unknown locations. They will always be on station 
and will always be ready. They will not draw enemy counterfire to our coasts 
and they will continue to exist after any enemy surprise attack. If such an 
enemy surprise attack is delivered, POLARIS can be used to deliver an instant 
attack on predetermined targets, or a deliberate controlled retaliatory attack 
based on more deliberate decision by our political leaders. In the coming years 
this ability will increase in importance. When both sides have quantities of 
ballistic missiles, there may be periods of tension in which there are some indi- 
cations that missiles might be launched by the enemy but these indications are 
not positive. Our political leaders will then be in a quandary as to whether or 
not to launch missiles before they are sure the enemy has launched its attack. If 
they wait, our ballistic missiles in known locations may be destroyed. If they 
launch on false information, we will have started a devastating war. Since 
POLARIS submarines are less subject to destruction by surprise attack, our 
retaliatory capability will be assured, and there will be an alternative to the 
choice of an early launch or destruction of our retaliatory capability. 

The numbers and characteristics of enemy ICBM’s will not affect the surviv- 
ability of POLARIS submarines which will remain high. It is not necessary to 
reharden, redisperse, or to add more defensive systems to maintain its surviy- 
ability in the face of increasing enemy ICBM capability. 

This weapon system will supplement other weapon systems in our retaliatory 
arsenal. 

It can be expected to be less vulnerable to countermeasures than any weapon 
system now foreseeable. 

It poses an insoluble intelligence problem to the enemy since every unidentified 
submarine is a potential FBM launcher. 

It will always be under U.S. control. 

There are ample launching areas in the ocean areas and in areas normally 
controlled by friendly powers. 

BM missiles can be delivered from a variety of directions—which complicates 
defense. 

Gives maximum return on investment of any retaliatory system. 


SHLORTCOMINGS 


POLARIS will have some shortcomings. The capital investment cost of the 
first FBM nuclear-powered submarines initially is high as in all ballistic missile 
systems. This investment, however, provides maximum long term return be- 
cause Of FBM submarine invulnerability and long life. The system is useful 
only in deterring general nuclear war and in retaliating if that deterrence fails. 
Thus it does not contribute to the many other heavy tasks necessary in cold and 
limited war. 

We are working to decrease these shortcomings. Additional research and 
development should assure us of ranges beyond 1,500 miles. Improvements in 
the navigation system will give us greater accuracy. Nuelear submarine build- 
ing and operating costs should come down with further research. 


EFFECT ON OTHER PROGRAMS 


Our fiscal year 1960 budget requested $611,568 million for POLARIS. This 
amount of money represents a substantial portion of our budget, and the Navy 
has other important responsibilities. We must maintain carrier striking forces, 
amphibious forces, and ASW forces for use in general, limited and cold wars. 
These programs are also expensive and are capabilities which only the Navy has. 
The Navy will have increasing responsibilities in limited and cold war. We need 
a new carrier, new ASW ships, and new aircraft. Substantial funds for over- 
haul, maintenance, and operation of our overage ships are required because our 
operations have been heavy and continuous and will continue to be so. 

Every year we in the Navy examine our shipbuilding program with great 
care. Our shipbuilding program gets a more severe examination and review 
than probably any other program. 

The very nature of our shipbuilding program, the history of past shipbuilding 
appropriations, and the urgent need for new ships of all types require that we 
have the very best shipbuilding program that can be devised each year. It 
must include a balance of all ships including POLARIS-type submarines. The 
future of our Navy and the determination of the nature of its capabilities is 
dependent on the types of ships we start to build now. 
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The great majority of our ships were built during World War II. These ships 
were built under wartime emergency building procedures with wartime mia- 
terials. They are old and are wearing out fast. Their upkeep is expensive and 
continuous. We are operating them at near wartime tempo and they will not 
operate much longer. We need to replace them with new ships and the replace- 
ment program must be increased. 

There are several reasons for this situation. 

At the end of World War II our ships were new. Hence our ships did not 
then need replacement, as there was no shipbuilding program for several years 

Many new developments in naval equipment and naval weapons were designed 
and successfully tested, such as missiles, nuclear power, high speed, high per- 
formance aircraft, nuclear weapons, improved sonars. They all cost money, 
much money, and so it was most difficult to obtain funds for ships when the 
need for these new appealing devices was so very great. This was compounded 
because the need for new ships was not immediate. Procurement of new ships 
could be put off without endangering the immediate readiness of the Navy, and 
there were other needs which were immediate. 

New ships cost much more than the ships they replace. This is so because 
the cost of labor and material has steadily increased since World War II and 
because new devices, which give much greater performance than the old devices, 
are more complex and consequently more expensive than previous ones. And 
finally, it is most difficult to change the pattern of appropriations, once a pat- 
tern has been established. There is always a tendency for reviewing authori- 
ties, including both executive and legislative agencies, to continue the percent- 
ages previously established for each service, for each appropriation, and for 
each program. Especially is this true for nonspectacular programs regardless 
of how essential they may be. This is understandable but it has hampered 
getting new ships authorized or built during the past several years. 

Our old-ship situation is getting critical. We have had the problem studied 
by non-naval authorities. The implementation of their recommendations for 
extending the life and utility of some of our older ships by complete overhauls 
and modernizations would ease the situation temporarily, but only an increased 
building program will cure it. This program will in itself be expensive. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR LEVEL OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 PROGRAM 

The Navy has many responsibilities—which include a responsibility to the 
United States to provide a POLARIS retaliatory capability to supplement other 
deterrent capability—but the Navy also has a requirement to provide ships, 
aircraft, and missiles which can enable it to carry out its other primary respon- 
sibilities which only the Navy can do. 

The Navy’s budget has been made up with all the Navy’s requirements to 
mind. It is a tight budget. There are no weak spots in it. We believe this 
budget gives us the best possible balance between our POLARIS program 
which is of the utmost importance—and our other programs which are also 
very important. 

Mr. Manton. That is not necessarily an answer to the question that 
you asked, Mr. Laird. 

Secretary Gates. I think that I have put on the record it is my 
judgment it is an ICBM when it is combined with a nuciesr-powes ‘ed 
submarine really moving under the ocean. As we have also pointed 
out, it is a single- purpose general war weapons system ‘an deterrence 

and massive retaliation. As such, in my ju dgment, it would be di- 
rectly comparable to the ATLAS, the TITAN, and the other systems— 

he MINUTEMAN, which may come along—the systems that are 
being de velope d by the Air Force for the same pur pose. 

In my judgment, a certain amount of the deterrent power of the 
United States should be put to sea on surface and under-surface ships 
to complement our planned basic systems. There are certain unique 
advantages in so doing. 





EXCESS OF RETALIATCRY FORCES 


Mr. Manon. I do not mean to misquote Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, but if I properly inte rpreted his testimony 
and position he feels that we probably have more ret: aliatory power 
now than we nani especially when co mpared to other capabilities. 

Secretar Vv GAT That is a separate question. The first quesi ion 1S, 
how much ret: aliat atory pows 2 are this country need to have in being 
and the second ques tion is, V “hat vehicles and methods should you use 


toemp loy it. 
f 


Mr. Manon. Your question is, Mr. Laird, is the coordination of 


these efforts proper / 

Mr. Larrp. Because there is a difference in the control of these dif- 
rerel it types of we apon systems between the services I am interested 
in oe ein o dey elope ] here p roper bal ance bet w een the 1¢ ; BM program 
which the Air Force has and the = BM program ¥ hich the Navy has 

1 the POLARIS system. Thet is something that we have to balance 
s this aT I do not thir , we have spent ae time on that 
cent ion of balance. 

*. Manon. L et us leave the question hanging in the air at this time 
until we have decided how to proceed with it. You see the problem, 

Secretary Gites. t think it is a very important question, Mr, 
Chairman. 

May we insert the statement of Admiral Burke dated January 23, 

959 in th 1e record at this point. 
Mr. Mazon. Without objection, it will be included. 
( The stateme nt referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, ADM. ARLEIGH 
BURKE, U.S. NAVY, IN CONNECTION WITH CONGRESSIONAL HEAR- 
INGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Part I. The Communist Threat. 
Part II. Fiscal Matters: 
Budget Process of the Navy. 
hanges in Navy Appropriation Titles, 
Obligational Authority. 
Expenditures 
ation of Ship and Aircraft Procurement During Fiscal Year 


-d Bal: ces and Uncommitted Balances. 
vy Stock Fur 

Items ei in the Fiseal Year 1960 Budget Sub- 
»v Appropriation Title 
rogram. 


1 


Missile Range. 
- 1959 Supplemental Estimates, 
‘ivilian Manpower Status. 
Strate ee Aspects. 
‘ . ‘Phar 
status of the Navy 


Oper i ss 


Component 
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Part IV. Status of the Navy—Continued 
Status of U.S. Navy Ships—Continued 
New Construction Ships Authorized. 
Fiscal Year 1960 Shipbuilding and Conversion Program. 
\ttack Carrier Program. 
Cruiser Program. 
Destroyer and Frigate Program. 
Submarine Program. 
Patrol Ship Program, 
Mine Warfare Ship Program. 
Amphibious Warfare Ship Program. 
Auxiliary Ship Program. 
The Reactor Program for Naval Ships. 
Reserve Fleet. 
Naval Aviation: 
Strike Force Aircraft. 
Antisubmarine Warfare Aircraft. 
Operations and Maintenance. 
Modernization of Aircraft. 
Reduced Numbers of Operating Aircraft. 
Fiseal Year 1960 Aircraft Procurement Program, 
Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion. 
Administrative Aircraft. 
Navy Policy on Procurement of Aircraft Spare Parts. 
Air Training. 
Aviation Technical Training. 
Proficiency Flying. 
Naval Weather Service. 
Civil and Military Air Space Actions. 
Naval Aviation Safety Program. 
Flight Operations at Anacostia. 
POLARIS Program. 
Guided Missile Program. 
Weapons Programs Other Than Missiles, 
Naval Communications. 
Research and Development Program. 
Project VANGUARD. 
The Naval Shore Establishment: 
Reduction in Shore Activities. 
Maintenance of the Shore Establishment. 
Military Construction Program. 
Utilization of Existing Facilities. 
Subsidence of the Naval Shipyard, Long Beach. 
Home Port Requirements of Naval Ships. 
Naval Petroleum Reserves. 
Military Assistance Program. 
Part V. Summary. 
U.S. Naval Striking Power Capabilities. 
Submarine Threat Versus U.S. Naval Antisubmarine Capabilities. 
Sealift Capability Under U.S. Control. 
Navy’s Contribution to Continental Air Defense. 
Appendixes A. Report of the Special Board Convened by the Secretary of the 
Navy To Examine the Material Readiness of the Fleet. 
B. Enlisted Career Rotation Program. 
C. NAUTILUS. 
Budget Tables (A through I). 


Part I. THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


Soviet basic objectives 


The major threat to the United States and the free world in the present era 
continues to be the aggressive intent and efforts of international communism 
to attain a Moscow-dominated, Communist-controlled world. The people run- 
ning the Communist bloc have plainly told the world that the United States 
1s the Soviet’s enemy and that it will be their victim. The Communists aim 
to eradicate the American way of life. This means that they must constantly 
Seek to expand and consolidate the power of the U.S.S.R. as the base of inter- 
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national communism. Stalin stated, “The goal is to consolidate the dictator. 
ship of the proletariat in one country, using it as a base for the overthrow of 
imperialism in all countries.” Forty years have not changed the basic Com. 
munist objective. It is not expected to change in the future. 

Many competent U.S. observers have visited Russia recently and have been 
impressed by the confident statements of their leaders that the U.S.S.R. expects to 
destroy or absorb all noncommunistic countries and by the hard work, vigorous 
training, and long-range planning the Communists are devoting to achieve their 
avowed goal. 

Despite the inflexibility of Communist objectives, the tactics and actions used 
in pursuing these objectives have shown a high degree of flexibility. In the 
years since World War II this flexibility has ranged from subversion to actions 
short of all-out war. The Communist program of expansion and consolidation 
has not been wholly nor even principally military. Although it has strong 
military aspects, it is not limited to the military field. Flexibility in political 
action is seen in the takeover of Poland and Czechoslovakia, the Berlin crises, 
and the varied positions assumed in the United Nations. Flexibility in eco- 
nomie actions is seen in the varying aid given to China, Indonesia, India, and 
Egypt, and to other nations. In psychological warfare, the Soviets have pro- 
moted worldwide crusades decrying the use of atomic weapons, and simul- 
taneously threatening to use these weapons themselves. Flexibility in the 
instigation and in the mode of waging limited wars was shown in the actions 
in Greece, Korea, Indochina, and the Chinese offshore islands. The operating 
pattern of Communist expansion is one of piecemeal campaigns, not always 
involving actual use of military force. 


Military elements of power 

In Communist eyes, it is absolutely vital to the ultimate success of their pro- 
gram that the Soviet bloc possess military strength sufficient to guarantee the 
security of the bloc and to back up their expansion. 

Communist doctrine dictates a policy of maximum security and minimum 
risk. But it is not the type of maximum security which westerners recognize as 
purely defensive. The Soviets prefer to gain their objectives not so much through 


actual use of force, but rather through threat of force and through the prestige 
of military strength. It is a concept which assumes constant aggression against 
the free world, but not on a seale nor of a nature that would wilfully endanger 
the U.S.S.R. base or jeopardize the destiny of world communism. 

Communist doctrine, however, also proclaims that the capitalist world is 
inherently aggressive, and destined to attempt military conquest in desperation, 
and that this is evidenced by its hostile “encirclement” of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets claim that, despite professions to the contrary, the capitalist world 
might initiate an all-out nuclear war. The Soviet Union, they contend, must be 
ready for such a contingency. The Soviets, then, consider that their security 
(which also encompasses their freedom to expand) requires substantial arma- 
ment, conventional as well as nuclear. Their armament program has, therefore, 
been shaped to provide the weapons, and their armed forces developed with capa- 
bilities suitable for use throughout the whole spectrum of war—first to deter an 
enemy psychologically and second to sponsor or participate in wars ranging from 
limited wars through all-out nuclear war, if necessary. 

The Soviet Army numbers at least 24%4 million men. This army is highly 
mobile. Of 175 line divisions, 75 are armored types and the remaining 100 are 
rifle divisions. Some of the rifle divisions are known to be airborne types, 
utilizing not only transport aircraft for longer lifts, but also using helicopters 
suitable for carrying troops, field guns, and light vehicle for short hauls. 

Ground force equipment is modern, ranging from a new family of small arms, 
through artillery, rockets, and missiles. This modernization has resulted in great 
improvement in mobility and firepower. 

The Soviet Navy is the world’s second largest, consisting of strong surface 
and naval air forces, and the world’s larrest submarine force of sbout 450 
units. Of these, over half are capab'e of offensive operations in remote areas. 
The Soviet surface navy is built around 28 cruisers and 150 destroyers, roughly 
equally divided among the Baltic, Black Sea, Northern, and Pacific fleets. Most 
of these ships have been built since World War II. Thus, it is a modern navy. 

The surface fleets are essentially forces for defense of the maritime frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R. They possess a significant offensive capability when operating 
with their shore-based naval aviation of about 3,000 aircraft. Lacking any 
aircraft carriers, the Soviets would be hampered in conducting striking opera 
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tions by their surface forces in areas in which they have no control of the 
airspace over their ships. ; 

The primary element of Soviet naval offensive strength is the submarine 
force. Approximately one-half of the submarines are in the Northern and 
Pacifie fleets with direct access to the open oceans. The geographic position of 
the Black and Baltic Seas fleets limits the offensive capabilities of the sub- 
marines of these fleets unless they should be largely deployed outside of home 
waters prior to initiation of hostilities. 

Although the total.number of submarines in operation has remained at about 
450 for the past 2 years, Soviet submarine capabilities have increased because 
of the growing proportion of newly built modern submarines. These are replacing 
the older and lesser effective submarines built prior to or during World War II. 
The latter are reaching the end of their useful service and are being retired or 
scrapped. 

Very recently, construction of still another class of long range submarine 
has begun. It is quite possible that the Soviets will limit their future building 
programs to replacing older boats and thus keeping their total numbers of sub- 
marines at about the present levels. The new units will be of greatly improved 
design, however, and for this reason the overall submarine threat can be expected 
to increase steadily. 

The Soviets, who launched the first successful earth satellite, are quite capable 
of producing guided missiles for submarine launch. They have proclaimed their 
ereat interest in missile warfare. At present it is estimated such missiles 
would have only moderate range and speed. With time the Soviets can improve 
these characteristics. They have this capabilitvy—how far they intend to push 
it remains to be seen. The Soviets have not announced the launching of any 
nuclear powered submarines. However, the building of the nuclear-powered 
icebreaker Lenin is evidence that they can build them now or in the near future. 

The Soviets Go not have a significant amphibious capability in the same sense 
as does the United States. When expressed in terms of landing and supporting 
balanced forces over a beach, their amphibious capability is quite limited. They 
do have a capability of lifting significant forces in areas close to the Sino-Soviet 
bloc using ports or other established off-loading facilities. The state controlled 
merchant marine of 795 ships (of over 1,000 gross registered tons) and large 
fishing fleets are available for military employment when needed. 

The Soviets have long been known as a great proponent of the use of mines in 
naval warfare. The current stockpile of conventional mines is enormous. Most 
of their combatant vessels are equipped for minelaying. In addition to their 
ability with conventional mines, which are known to be well designed and effi- 
cient in operation, the Soviets are credited with being knowledgeable in both 
the design and development of modern influence mine firing mechanisms. Soviet 
mine warfare capabilities, and those of the Sino-Soviet bloc, have made it 
necessary that the U.S. Navy continue to develop effective mine countermeasure 
forces, 

In the past 10 years, the Soviet shipbuilding industry has been concentrated 
on building a modern surface and submarine fleet. Currently Soviet shipyards 
appear to have shifted from large warships to commercial construction. It 
should be anticipated that destroyer and smaller warship construction will con- 
tinue at a rate adequate to insure maintenance of their current strength and that 
submarine construction will continue with the production of newer types. 

During the past year the Soviet Navy continued the practice of “showing the 
flag” by visits of their warships to foreign ports. Units of the Soviet Pacific Fleet 
were observed to be conducting exercises at greater distances from home ports 
than previously. The scope of Soviet submarine operations continues to expand. 
In the past 2 years there have been an increasing number of contacts with uniden- 
fied submarines in both the Atlantic and Pacific. In addition, Soviet submarines 
have been observed operating more frequently at greater distances from their 
home bases. 

A strong adjunct to the navy is the growing Soviet merchant marine. Since 
1956 an expanded employment of the Soviet merchant marine has been noted. 
This is an obvious endeavor to gain recognition as a respectable world trader 
and maritime power. The U.S.S.R. is striving to transport more of its seaborne 
trade in its own ships for both economic and political gains. This is particularly 
true with respect to the world’s underdeveloped areas where the greatest ad- 
vantage is to be gained for the effort. By maintaining long-established trade 
routes and by penetrating new areas of strategic importance to the West. the 
Soviets are increasing their potential for intelligence collection and for familiar- 
ization of naval and merchant personnel with new areas of operations. 
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Between 10,000 and 15,000 Soviet tactical aircraft constitute a significant force 
with both air defense and ground support capabilities. By far, the main strength 
of the Soviet bomber force lies in medium rather than in heavy jet and turboprop 
bombers. This force lacks forward airbases comparable to the peripheral bases 
maintained by the United States. The Soviet heavy bombers are the only types 
that can reach distant targets without some method of range extension. While 
capable of building a sizable force of heavy bombers as is the United States, it is 
expected that the Soviets will continue to do what they have done in the past— 
that is—consider a relatively small force of heavy bombers sufficient, particularly 
since ICBM’s should emerge as an important increment of Soviet overall military 
strength. Authoritative Soviet statements emphasize this trend. Khrushchey 
has repeatedly said that the age of the bomber is over—that missiles make them 
obsolete. Further Soviet statements indicate that aviation’s fundamental role 
is considered to be working with naval and ground forces. The large number of 
Soviet tretical aircraft support this view. 

Soviet tests of atomic devices now number in excess of 50 since their initial 
nuclear explosion in 1949. These tests range from very small yield to yields in 
the megaton range. While the exact size of a nuclear stockpile cannot be pre 
dicted on the basis of these tests alone, it is obvious that a stockpile of some 
significance does exist. 

Soviet missile and ICBM capability is growing. Starting with the capture of 
German V-2 rocket plans, hardware, and technicians in World War IT, the So- 
viets advanced steadily in missile development and in 1957 announced the first 
tests of an ICBM. Accepting this as true, their first limited operational canability 
should exist in 1959. However. it should be well into 1962 before any significant 
stockpile of ICBM weapons plus launching complexes could be produced. 

Advancements and capabilities in other missile categories should also be cred- 
ited to the Soviets. Surface-to-air missiles comnarable to TERRIER must be 
expected as well as must air-to-air and air-to-surface missiles. 

Chinese Communist and satellite armed forces nrovide a very large ground force 
eapability of about 5 million men, over 5,000 combat aircraft and a small naval 
capability of some 40-odd ships, including a respectable number of Soviet-designed 
submarines in the Chinese Communist Navy. Of these bloc forces the most sig- 
nificant are the Chinese Communist Army and Air Force, built to expand into 
adjacent free nations. 

Communist bloc armed forces with their diverse capabilities are able to move 
rapidly into contiguous areas with modern equipment. They present to the United 
States and the free world multiple levels of military threat ranging from inter- 
continental nuclear warfare to local actions employing strictly conventional 
weapons. 


Additional elements of Soviet national power 

In addition to their armed forces, the Soviets have other strong elements of 
national power, some of which are peculiar to communism. The Soviet economy 
is growing and has extensive natural resources. This economy is characterized 
by its high degree of government control, its general self-sufficiency of raw mate 
rials and increasing output of strategic commodities, its emphasis on heavy 
industry, and its large production of military end items. 

The Soviets have a large reservoir of manpower, completely controlled and 
gaining in skills. However, the industrial requirements laid down in their 5- and 
7-veer plans are so ambitious that they virtually create a labor shortage. 

The Soviets now have proven, and growing, scientific and technical capabilities, 
particularly in support of military anplications. 

Communist ideology is firm, its strategy undeviating, and its tactics flexible. 
None of these are limited by moral or legal ethics. 

Communist doctrine is clear and unchanging. It delineates concents of con- 
stant initiative, continuous engagement and inevitable victory. 

Soviet dictatorship provides complete police-state controls. Ruthlessly applied, 
these controls have enabled the Soviets to overcome many internal difficulties. 

Soviet capability for sabotage, espionage, subversion and political agitation is 
worldwide through the international Communist apparatus. 


Utilization of elements of power 


It is estimated that the various elements of power of the Communist bloc will 
continue to be used in the same pattern as that followed since World War II. 

The conflict of Soviet and Western objectives will continue. Cold war will be 
the normal situation. Limited wars may be instigated by the Soviets, if their 
cold war means are failing, and Western resolve, military strength or unity 
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appear weak, so that significant gains can be made with minimum risks of gen- 
eral war. Soviet leaders are well aware of United States nuclear power and 
they are most unlikely to initiate general war, or to embark upon a course which 
they believe involves a risk of general war. 

yeneral war is far less likely than limited war. But it could grow out of a 
limited war or a period of intense international crisis through miscalculations of 
the existing situation or the threat posed at the time. Both sides will exert ex- 
treme care to avoid just this. 

Should general war eventuate, the Communists’ likely courses of action can be 
anticipated. They will attempt to destroy or neutralize: (1) Allied nuclear re- 
taliatory forces; (2) other conventional forces capable of significant damage to 
block strengths; (8) allied military strengths on the bloc periphery and those 
lines of communication which project American strengths overseas; and (4) 
allied war-supporting strengths. 

In the prevalent cold war situation, Moscow-dominated Communism wil! con- 
tinue vigorously and tenaciously to use poliitcal, economic, psychological, and 
covert elements of bloc power to achieve its aims. The prestige of military 
strength and the threat of its use will be an ever-present accompaniment of their 
cold war measures. They will continue attempts to: (1) Cause the withdrawal 
of U.S. forces and the abandonment of U.S. bases about the bloc periphery; (2) 
stimulate the disarmament issue on their terms in order to generate pressures 
for the reduction of Western nuclear and conventional power; (3) undermine 
the free world’s will and capability to resist Communist penetrations, subver- 
sion, and aggression; and (4) to splinter and reduce Western solidarity and to 
cause nonbloc nations to join the Sino-Soviet bloc, or failing that, to assure their 
neutrality. 

In addition to the disturbances deliberately created by the Communists, there 
are those upheavals which naturally spring from the growing nationalism of 
the world’s former colonial peoples. Among these peoples, the combinations 
of political inexperience and immaturity, reshuffing of class power positions, 
and exploding populations will of themselves produce conflicts, requiring reac- 
tions of the major powers. The Communists will always be ready to foment, 
subvert, and exploit these factors of nationalisin. Nationalism, exploited or 
not, will threaten inherently vulnerable U.S. overseas and other Western inter- 
ests such as Mideast oil. 

Opportunities for Soviet cold war exploitation exist on a worldwide basis, but 
their greatest effort is expected to concentrate on the immediate peripheral 
areas, particularly in the exploitation of pan-Arabism and neutralism, as exem- 
plified by the Indian subcontinent. 

The Communists will try to achieve their aims by means other than war. 
They will resort to limited war with non-Soviet forces when it suits their 
purpose. With their growing missile strength, they will progressively see less 
risk of general war in undertaking limited actions to advance their aims. Evi- 
dence of Communist faith in this thesis is seen in the crises in Quemoy, in 
Lebanon, in Finland, and most recently in Berlin. In limited war, their likely 
courses of action will include: (1) Use of bloc armed forces, especially non- 
Soviet forces, in limited objective operations contiguous to the bloc; (2) instiga- 
tion of wars among nonbloc nations; (8) aggravation and prolongation of any 
conflicts as might occur in any part of the world, including the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and (4) the use, as appropriate, of Communist armed forces to maintain 
control of the bloe. 

The Soviets have demonstrated a growing appreciation of seapower both for 
cold war show of force and in limited war. They can be expected to use their 
own elements of seapower in limited war both overtly and covertly: 

Overtly, by establishing defensive sea areas about local conflicts, by naval 
blockade, by logistic support, and by the transfer of naval units as volunteers. 

Covertly, by logistic support, sabotage, maritime strikes, or most effectively, 

by augmenting the engaged submarine force of those nations possessing Soviet 
built submarines. Not only are there Soviet type submarines in Chinese Com- 
munist hands, but even neutralist Egypt has Soviet-built boats. The introduction 
of similar submarines into other likely navies, would further complicate the 
identification problem. 
Proximity to the bloc offers the greatest invitation to the Communists for 
instigation of limited wars. Other areas, disturbed by political or economic 
instability or both, lacking in military strength and not beyond the reach of 
the necessary Communist support, might also invite the instigation of limited 
war by the Soviets. The most likely areas for Soviet limited war exploitation 
are the Mideast and North Africa, Southeast Asia, and the Far East. 
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Summary of the threat 


The overall threat to the United States and the free world is compounded of 
various elements of power—large military forces, normal national strengths, and 
a centrally directed ideological and doctrinal unity. Within their doctrine of 
maximum security and minimum risk the Communists dispose all of their resources 
in one integrated campaign to gain their objective. 

Therefore elements of Communist power can be expected: 

(1) to be used for cold war constantly in pursuit of the objective; 

(2) to be maintained as a deterrent to enemy attack, but not to be used in 
general war unless the Soviets are convinced an attack on them is imminent, and 
finally; 

(3) to be used in limited war in an increasing number of situations which, if 
the U.S. posture or stand is weak, the Soviets will believe afford a chance for 
significant gain with acceptable risk. 


SPECIAL SOVIET ACTIVITY IN OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 


The Soviet’s interest and activity in oceanographic research has increased sig- 
nificantly in recent years to where they now lead the world in the magnitude of 
oceanographic effort. This effort embraces the study of the circulation, currents, 
tides, waves, and thermal structure of the seas, as well as chemical and polar 
oceanography, submarine geology, and hydrometeorology. This research serves 
to provide the Soviets with needed knowledge of the ocean medium which is im- 
portant to submarine and antisubmarine operations. Research in the Arctic 
regions is providing the Soviets with increased knowledge of the polar ice and 
media which control the utilization of the vital Soviet northern sea route. These 
efforts have been exploited by the Soviets as evidence of Soviet success and leader- 
ship in the fields of science and technology. The worldwide coverage of their very 
large oceanographic program also serves as an important intelligence gathering 
medium. 

In the U.S.S.R. there are 7 institutes of oceanography under the aegis of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, plus another 13 institutes, universities, or stations 
under various ministries or directorates. At sea over 100 ships are participating 
in the program. This effort was able to get off to a rapid and significant start by 
extensive conversion of existing ships for the type of work involved. In addition 
to the many surface ships participating in the program, the Soviets have announced 
the conversion of submarines into scientific laboratories for ocean exploration. 

The work performed by the Soviets in oceanography which has been observed 
has shown a high degree of technical competence. 


Part II. Fiscan MaTrers 


Budget process of the Navy 
A statement on “what we need” or “does the budget inelude enough funds 


to meet all of our requirements” should be explained in light of the budgetary 
processes of the Navy, the other services and the Department of Defense. It 
is realized that this process is well known but still the process itself has signifi- 
cant bearing on the differences between what the Navy needs, what is originally 
requested from the Secretary of Defense, and what is finally included in the final 
appropriation. 

tight now, for example, the Navy is in the process of starting its 1961 budget. 

The Navy’s annual budget process starts with the preparation of a basi¢ 
document entitled ‘Navy Annual Program Objectives.’”’ The program objectives 
are the reasonably attainable goals based upon technical capabilities and a bal- 
ance among the various types of naval warfare which the Navy can reasonably 
plan for accomplishment during a particular year. 

These program objectives are the basis for planning. They should costout 
in the neighborhood of the funds which the Navy can assume to be within reason 
of attainment. Of the program objectives did not have a dollar value, the 
obijeetives in all areas could be limitless and thev would costout far in excess of 
the total amount of funds which the Navy could reasonably expect to obtain. 
Planning based upon such limitless objectives would be wasteful and incapable 
of accomplishment. 

On the other hand, the program objectives for a particular program cannot be 
limited to the funds which were appropriated the year before because such action 
would not take advantage of technological progress, changes in equipment, 
changes in the threat, or changes in the international situation. There must 
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be some leeway in the program objectives while remaining within a reasonable 
total cost. 

The program objectives are carefully studied by the Chief of Naval Operations 
and his staff, during which time they are modified as necessary and sent forward 
to the Secretary of the Navy for approval. After their approval, the approved 
program objectives become the foundation on which the bureaus and offices of the 
Department of the Navy build their original individual budget estimates. 

These budget estimates are then submitted to the Comptroller of the Navy 
for a comprehensive financial review. In the course of this review hearings are 
held to examine the estimates in detail, their feasibility, pricing, and the integra- 
tion and coordination of all Navy and Marine Corps requirements. Based upon 
this review the Navy Comptroller recommends changes to the budget estimates 
which are submitted to the CNO Advisory Board (CAB). 

The CNO Advisory Board was established 3 years ago. Its members are the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, the Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations, and other 
key officers in the Navy Department. This Board reviews the budget estimates 
submitted by the bureaus, offices, and Marine Corps, and the amounts recom- 
mended by the Navy Comptroller, and makes such program adjustments or ree- 
ommendations within an overall budget figure as it deems appropriate to maintain 
a properly balanced Navy. 

The Navy Department budget as submitted to the CNO Advisory Board for 
the past year or so has been in the neighborhood of $17-$18 billion. 

With the previous budget in the neighborhood of $11 billion, it is not reasonable 
to expect that a budget of $17 billion would be obtained. If such a budget were 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense he would have to make drastic reductions 
in order to keep the total defense budget within $2 or $3 billion of the previous 
year’s budget, unless he himself decided to submit to the President and to Con- 
gress a budget for the Department of Defense of about $15-$18 billion more than 
the previous year’s budget. 

Because of this fact, the CNO Advisory Board makes recommendations to the 
Chief of Naval Operations on how to balance the various programs in the Navy 
budget so that the budget will be reduced to manageable proportions, that is, 
so that the total amount of funds is not more than $2 billion or $3 billion more than 
the previous year’s budget. The Chief of Naval Operations acts on these recom- 
mendations and, as a result, the budget submitted by the bureaus and offices is 
reduced by $3 billion to $5 billion by the action of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
In other words, the Chief of Naval Operations cuts $3 billion to $5 billion out of 
what the bureaus and offices feel they need for the proper accomplishment of the 
tasks which have been assigned to them. The Chief of Naval Operations makes 
adjustments and cuts with the aim of achieving an end product, a budget sub- 
mission, that contains only solid essential programs that are carefully calculated 
to result in the most effective naval forces obtainable within the limitations 
imposed. The immediate readiness of the fleets and the future capability of the 
Navy are both considered. The staff of the Navy Comptroller works closely with 
the staff of the Chief of Naval Operations throughout this process. 

In the process of doing this, the bureaus and offices are called in and their 
budgets discussed with them to make sure that nothing is overlooked and that 
nothing is done arbitrarily without them having an opportunity to present the 
reasons for their original submissions. 

The budget is then presented to the Secretary of the Navy, together with the 

recommendations of the Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps relating thereto. 
_ The Secretary of the Navy, with the Under Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant 
Secretaries, the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, examine the budget in detail. During this examination the bureau chiefs 
and others interested in the various programs are afforded a final opportunity to 
request reconsideration of the cuts which have been made in their budget estimates. 
During this review some adjustments are usually made but these adjustments, 
although important to a particular program, do not greatly affect the overall Navy 
budget because an effort is made to keep the budget to not over $2 billion or $3 
billion more than the appropriation of the previous year. 

After study and modification by the Secretary of the Navy, the latter submits 
the Department of the Navy budget to the Secretary of Defense. 

It is important to emphasize that this budget submitted to the Secretary of 
Defense is usually $3 billion to $5 billion less than the budget which would be 
required if the original requests for all the things needed were submitted. This 
reduction is made in order to keep the budget estimates within a reasonable 
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possibility of attainment and at the same time to give proper emphasis to each 
program within the total. 

The Secretary of Defense, consulting with the Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
as appropriate, reviews the Navy programs and all other service programs simi- 
larly with the program sponsors, The program sponsors explain and justify each 
item in the budget. 

At this period the Department of Defense budget is perhaps from $5 billion to 
$10 billion greater than the appropriation of the previous year. 

In past history, the President’s budget for the Department of Defense has 
usually been within $3 billion of the previous year’s appropriation, excepting in 
times of emergency. 

Consequently, the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget make reductions in the overall budget at this stage and arrive at a budget 
for each of the military departments. During this process the Navy’s budget is 
usually reduced a billion or more dollars. In the process of the reduction, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Navy Department 
sponsors try to maintain the proper emphasis for the various portions of the 
budget. For exampie, there must be a balance between immediate readiness and 
future procurement as well as adjustments among programs, such as between 
military personnel and research, to make sure that all parts of the budget fit 
together. 

After this process is completed the Secretary of Defense submits the Department 
of Defense budget, through the Bureau of the Budget, to the President, where it 
is again reviewed and significant features are discussed by the National Security 
Council and some modifications may be made therein. 

The President, after he approves, then delivers the budget in his annual budget 
message to the Congress. . 

The budget is then again given a most rigorous and detailed review by the 
Appropriation Committees. When it receives final congressional approval, the 
budget has been worked on for about 18 to 20 months. 

In each of the reveiwing steps noted above, the budget has been trimmed and 
pared to a greatly reduced figure from that originally submitted in the original 
budget estimates. At the same time all officials involved also strive to insure that 
the amount is adequate for the defense of the country. 

During this review process, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and ail program sponsors, have an opportunity to state their case to 
the next highest reviewing authority. The various reviewing authorities must 
make a decision as to what will be submitted to the next higher reviewing author- 
itv. Once this decision is made and the budget is submitted, the budget should 
be supported. If any ageney or department does not support the budget as sub- 
mitted, the resultant conditions would be chaotie and the action of the reviewing 
authorities would be meaningless. In other words, if a department does not 
suppert the Department of Defense decisions, or the Department of Defense does 
not support the President’s decisions, the final result would be that the individual 
initial requests and the obtaining of balance among the tremendous number of 
complex provrams of all services would have to be resolved in the Congress. 

The levislative history of the act of Congress which established the Bureau of the 
Budvet (sec. 207, act of June 10, 1921; 42 Stat. 22, as amended; 31 U.S.C. 16) 
makes it clear that one of the major reasons for the budgetary process just de 
scribed was to ‘“‘reduce greatly the drudgery of committees (of Congress) in making 
inauiry into estimates.”’ 

For that reason the legislative charter of the Bureau of the dget vests it with 
authority to ‘“‘assemble, correlate, revise, reduce, or increase the estimates for 
appropriations of the several departments or establishments.’ The Congress, of 
course, has perfect freedom to act upon any budgetary proposal as it may see fit. 

It is for these reasons that the Navy fully supports the President’s budget when 
it is submitted. The Navy is confident that the Navy budzet will give it the 
maximum in naval power for every dollar it is given in that budget. The Navy 
budgets have been solid budgets. They have been given repeated reviews to 
make sure that they include only the most essential items. At the same time, the 
budget, as finally submitted, is certainly a minimum budget. It cannot be 
reduced without serious effect upon well-considered programs essential to national 
security. These programs have been balanced with respect to each other and 
with respect to the forces the Navy is planning to maintain. Any change in one 
pro*ram usually requires adjustments in other programs. p 

If radical changes are made, detailed rearrangement of the ability to maintain 
the planned force levels at satisfactory combat readiness is usually required. 
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Budget tables 

The following budget tables are attached as appendexes to this statement: 

Tables A, B, C: New obligational authority (table A), Direct obligations 
(table B), Net expenditures (table C), fiscal years 1958-60, showing proposed 
supplementals for fiscal year 1959 broken out. 

Table D: Comparison of new obligational authority, direct obligations, net 
expenditures, fiscal years 1958-60 (1-page summary). 

Table E: Summary of end-year unobligated and uncommitted balances for 
Navy appropriations and funds—Fiscal years 1958-60. 

Table F: POLARIS program—Comparison of new obligational authority, 
direct obligations, net expenditures, fiscal years 1958-60. 

Table G: Pacific missile range—Comparison of new obligational authority, 
direct obligations, and net expenditures, fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

Table H: New obligational authority, direct cbl gations, and net expenditures 
applicable to fiscal year 1959 supplemental request. 

Table I: New obligational authority by programs, fiscal year 1959 supplemental 
request. 

Changes in Navy appropriation titles 

The fiscal year 1960 budget submission to Congress contains the following 
major changes in the Department of the Navy appropriation titles: 

(a) The “Operation and Maintenance’”’ appropriations formerly carried under 
10 different titles have been combined into a single aprropriation ‘Operation 
and Maintenance, Navy.’’ These former appropriation titles have been redesig- 
nated as budget activities under the new appropriation. 

(b) The former appropriation ‘‘Research and development, Navy’’ has been 
changed to ‘“‘Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy.” Certain items 
of a test and evaluation nature have been eliminated from other accounts and 
transferred to this new appropriation. The major development, test, and evalua- 
tion items remaining in the procurement accounts are broken out and separately 
identified in each procurement appropriation of the budget submission as 
‘Development, test, and evaluation support.”’ 

(c) The former appropriation ‘Marine Corps procurement” has been changed 
to “Procurement, Marine Corps.”’ This does not involve any substantive change 
in this appropriation. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET SUBMISSION 


New obligational authority 

The following trends should be noted in comparative figures in new obligational 
authority in table A: 

(a) Military personnel.—Budgeting for the military personnel approrriations is 
relatively inflexible since the appronriations are largely for pay of military per- 
sonnel which is fixed by law. Although military personnel strengths have 
declined, the costs in these appropriations have remained at a fairly constant 
level. Reduced costs due to reduced numbers of military personnel have been 
offset by such additional costs as the military pay increases, the introduction of 
proficiency pay for enlisted personnel, increased contributions to social security, 
etc. 

(b) Operations and maintenance, Navy.—Approximately $34 million of items 
of a test and evaluation nature were transferred out of ‘“Operations and mainte- 
nance, Navy” into the new appropriation “Research, development, test and 
evaluation, Navy.’’ Even so, an increase is reflected in ‘‘Operations and mainte- 
nance, Navy,” although the size of the operating forces and the naval Shore 
Establishment has been declining. This increase is required essentially to fund 
increased costs due to civilian pay increases, rising material prices, Capehart and 
Wherry Housing, and other increases not subject to Navy control. 

(c) Procurement accounis.—Approximately $154 million of items of a test and 
evaluation nature have been transferred out of the procurement accounts into 
the appropriation ‘‘Research, development, test and evaluation, Navy.’ After 
such transfer, the procurement accounts reflect a net decrease of approximately 
3600 million compared to fiscal year 1959. This net reflects an approximate 
$700 million decrease in shipbuilding, aircraft, and ordnance procurement, and 
about a $100 millicn ine-ease in “Procurement, Marine Corps.” The decreases 
Were largely in “St ipbuild'ng and conversion, Navy.” 

(d) Research, development, test and evaluation, Navy. tequests for obli- 
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evaluation, Navy”’ reflect an increase from fiscal year 1958 and 1959. This 
reflects a decrease in POLARIS research and development, an increase in the 
Pacific Missile Range, plus the transfer from other accounts of test and evaluations 
items into this new appropriation. The regular research and development 
program for fiscal year 1960 is continued at approximately the fiscal year 1959 
level. 

The following table summarizes the test and evaluation transfers made prior to 
the fiscal year 1960 budget submission to the Congress. 


Appropriation title R.D.T. & E. transfers 
Operation and maintenance, Navy: 

Droops ane faciities, Marine Corps... .-...<~-..-.e-ccsssee — 800 
Aircraft and facilities__ __- ee a Re ap ata oa : — 9, 996 
Ships and facilities = Er See Re eae .. —21, 363 
Ordnance and facilities as : : —1, 11] 
Civil engineering : : ; ee 3 — 483 

Total operation and maintenance, Navy : = - 33, 683 


Procurement: 


Procurement, Marine Corps P 1 si aN toc gh Bb ssa kan — 6, 800 


Aircraft and related procurement, Navy_--- ae — 39, 706 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy aE .. —2], 800 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy ee, .-. —85, 931 
Total procurement__- ; 2 ahr acne: Se eraay uae) anacmaanee — 154, 237 
tesearch, development, test and evaluation, Navy__--------- t+ 187, 920 


Net C&L pe nditures 

Table C shows the net expenditures expected to be generated in fiscal year 
1960, together with comparable figures for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. In inter- 
preting this table against the new obligational authority requested the following 
comments are pertinent: 

(a) The annual accounts (i.e. Military and Reserve Personnel and Operation 
and Maintenance) are fast spending. That is, most of the new obligational 
authority becomes expenditures during the same budget vear. The Military 
Personnel accounts are relatively inflexible since both obligations and expenditures 
are governed by manpower levels. 

(b) The significant differences between new obligational authority and expend- 
itures occur in the procurement or ‘‘no-year’’ accounts. In some facets of ship- 
building and conversion only a small percentage of each dollar appropriated is 
expended in the first budget year. Planned expenditures for aircraft and related 
procurement and for shipbuilding and conversion during fiscal year 1960 exceed 
the budget submission for new obligational authority in these areas. This 
reflects the higher obligations of previous years in these programs. 

(c) The introduction of more stringent expenditure control has required very 
close regulation and scrutiny of obligations in the past few years. Although a 
great deal has been learned concerning the pattern of expenditures in the various 
appropriation accounts, the control and forecasting of expenditures can never be 
an exact science. 

The expenditure estimates have been a prominent and increasingly important 
factor in formulating the budget The new obligating authority to be requested 
must assume a certain planned obligation during the budget year. Based on the 
obligations of prior years and upon the planned obligations, the expenditures 
for each appropriation title are estimated. These must be adjusted so that the 
total falls within the expenditure objective for the budget year. As mentioned 
earlier, nearly all of every dollar obligated in the annual appropriations becomes 
an expenditure in the same year. On the other hand, the percentage of every 
dollar obligated in the major procurement and research appropriations which 
becomes expenditures in the same year varies. A large part will result in un- 
avoidable expenditures in future years. A balance must be struck between the 
“fast spending” annual accounts and the “slow spending” procurement and 
research accounts. Essentially this means balancing immediate readiness, 3 
reflected in military personnel programs and operations and maintenance, against 
the capabilities of the Navy of the future, as reflected in programs for developing 
and beginning procurement of the weapons which the future will require. 
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Cancellation of ship and aircraft procurement during fiscal year 1958 

Interrelated budgetary controls and the rising costs of weapon systems required 
the cancellation or stretch-out in delivery of a number of ships and aircraft dur- 
ing fiseal vear 1958. As a result of the repricing of the shipbuilding program in 
the spring of 1958, there was a deficiency of $637 million to complete ships under 
construction or proposed for authorization. A solution to this repricing require- 
ment would have been to include it in the 1960 budget then in the developmental 
stages. However, this would have also required a substantial increase in fiscal 
year 1958 and 1959 obligation and expenditure estimates contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. As an alternative, it was decided that this repricing would have 
to be partially offset by the cancellation of the following authorized ships: 


Milliou 

Me HUI ROMUAI liar Ne 6c an a etn Mins eae alae oe ee Genet eel $33. 6 
F087 Gui PPOCTOIN 2) 1) Bian bnwrduweandiaweumeeaee pee iy Ja ee ig 18. 7 
1958 ship program 2 CG (Conv.) - = rer Ste SN ats gone ee 218. 0 
1958 ship program 4 DLG_ — _— 5 erie et Sat < See ae 
501. 3 


With the exception of the 2 DEs, for which additional funds were added by the 
Congress, the above ships were cancelled by the President on June 6, 1958. 

It was necessary to cancel 115 aircraft on order under prior vears’ programs 
and to reschedule for delivery in future years 363 aircraft originally scheduled for 
acceptance during fiscal vear 1958. It is estimated that as a result of these actions 
the cost of the remaining aireraft will be about $43 million more than previously 
estimated. In addition to these actions, continually increasing costs of new air- 
craft forced a reduction of 210 aircraft in the fiscal year 1958 procurement program 


Unobligated balances and uncommitted balances 


Table E provides a summary of the end-year unobligated balances and uncom- 
mitted balances available in si.cceeding years at the end of fiscal years 1958, 1959 
and 1960. There has been a steady downward trend in these figures. The Navy 
has reached a sound working level in carryover balances after years of reducing 
the excess carryover funds. 

The estimated unobligated balance at the end of fiscal year 1960 is $2.074 
billion. Of this total, $1.527 billion, or 74 percent, will be firmly committed. 
That is, firm requests indicating intent to procure will have been issued, but 
contract negotiations will not have progressed to the point of statutory obligation. 
The remaining uncommitted funds are earmarked for specific procurement or 
research which Congress has approved in previous vears and which, in the time- 
phased orderly program of execution, is still not completed. The necessary time- 
phasing of obligations is such that the present unobligated balance is the approx- 
imate minimum level, below which it is not feasible to go when programs must 
be fully funded before they are begun. 

The basie reason for requiring an unobligated balance of this magnitude is the 
practice of full funding of programs. Congress has insisted that defense pro- 
grams be fully financed at the time they are initially approved. However, even 
though a program is approved and funded, all elements of the program are not 
contracted for at the same time. A ship, for example, may be under construction 
for several years. The procurement of short lead-time components is phased 
into the building schedule, so that some items may not be procured for 114 to 2 
vears after the initial basic contract has been let. To do otherwise would be 
ineconomical, and would not permit taking advantage of improvement in equip- 
ment during this period. 


The Navy stock fund 

_ Figure II-1 gives a breakdown by code category of the types of material and 
Inventory valuation of the Navy stock fund at the close of fiseal year 1958 and 
planned for the close of fiscal years 1959 and 1960. This is a revolving fund which 
sells Staple stocks to using agencies of the Government and which buys replacing 
stocks from commercial sources. Normally the stock fund maintains a constant 
level of inventory value by purchasing replacement stocks equivalent to the stock 
sold. However, it can generate a net credit expenditure by buying less than it 
sells. In effect this is simply living off inventory. 

W hen this happens, additional cash comes into the stock fund to the extent 
‘hat inventories are not replaced. It has frequently happened that Congress 
transfers some of this cash back to the Treasury or into general accounts of the 
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Navy in lieu of new appropriation. For example, in the fiscal year 1957 Ap. 
propriation Acts, $100 million were transferred back to the U.S. Treasury and 
$200 million were transferred into the appropriation “Military corstructiop, 
Navy.’’ In fiscal vears 1958 and 1959 $100 million and $120 million, respectively, 
of the transfers noted in table A, came out of the Navy stock fund. ‘ 

The net credit generated in the Navy stock fund when sales exceed purchases 
makes it possible to allocate somewhat larger planned expenditures to the ap. 
propriation titles without exceeding the net total expenditure objective prescribed 
for the Department of the Navy. Likewise, when expenditures from the ap- 
propriation titles are found to be running unavoidably higher than planned, it is 
possible to offset them to some extent by not purchasing replacement goods for 
some stocks sold from the stock fund. 

For example, in order to stay within the total Department of the Navy expendi- 
ture objective for fiscal vear 1958, there was a curtailment in purchases of fuel 
during the last half of that fiscal year. This resulted in a drawdown of fuel inven- 
tory to approximately $20 million below the then current mobilization reserve 
requirement. ‘This stock deficiency was felt early in fiscal vear 1959 when in- 
creased U.S. naval operations incident to emergency conditions in Lebanon and 
Taiwan caused an unexpected sharp upsureve in the rate of fuel consumption. 
It is planned that in fiscal year 1959 expenditures for fuel will exceed usage by 
$20 million, in order to build the fuel inventory back to approximately the 
mobilization reserve requirement. 


Navy Stock Funp 


I. Inventory analysis 














Material code identity End, fiscal End, fiscal End, fiscal 
year 1958 vear 1959 year 1960 
D—Special clothing and textiles___- $25, 023, 600 $19, 040, 000 | $18, 500, 00 
E—Photographie material 8,945,314 &, 73, 000 8, 010, 0 
G—General stores 43°, 189, 929 369, 390, 009 324, 810, 0 
H—Ships repair parts 502, 875, 11 453, 110, 000 403, 010, 00 
I—Forms and publications 9, 307, 776 9, 870, 000 9, 530, 0% 
L—Navy medical material (retail) - -- 5, £13, 185 6, 600, 000 8, 049, 000 
M—-Provisions 44, 449, 837 42, 570, 000 41, 800, 0 
N—Electronices repair parts. 214, 455, 753 178, 370, 000 149, 520, 000 
P—Submarine repair parts 37, 851, 584 | 36, 240, 000 | 35, 890, 00 
Q—Sships stores and commissary stores 25, 005, 560 | 28, 500, 000 | 28, 500, 00 
U—Resale clothing and accessories 29, 799, 708 22, 150, 000 | 14, 870, 00 
W—Fuel 127, 344, 963 144, 190, 000 | 142, 580, 00 
Y—kase equipment repair parts_ 53, 493, 513 47, 130, 000 48, 230, 0% 
Z—Ordnance repair parts (newly capitalized into stock | 
fund : 213, 780, 00 
Other (clearance and awaiting disposal 229, 960, 053 163, 480, 000 63, 770, 00 
Medical (single manager stocks) - -- 306, 997, 699 305, 860, 000 293, 600, 0 
Total (in store) _- 2, 056, 183, 985 1, 835, 240, 000 1, 804, 520, 00 


NOTES 


1. Overall Navy stock fund inventory shows 2 reduction of $252 million since end of fiscal year 1958, This 


results from both sales of mobilization reserve and long supplies, and through disposal efforts 











2. Capitalizations during this period have beer ficant; ordnanes repair parts inventory of $260 million 
is being capitalized in fiscal year 1969, and over 100 n } Was capitalized in fiscal year 1958. 
Net capitalizations: 
Fiscal ve 1958 $! 00, 098, 969 
Fiseal vear 1959 3, 500, OU 
liseal year 1960 260, 400, 000 
Thus, inventory reductions of over $500 million have taken place, and hav 
been partially offset by capitalizaticns fron ipproepriation purchased inventories 
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NOTES 


1. Collections from sales of material in excess of replacement expenditures are 
shown as follows: 


Budget expenditures: 


Fiscal year 1958__ gousse ere — $141, 154, 984 
WEE ERI ED 0S cee cece ewe See ey — 10, 000, 000 
PIRGO PEAT OWOU oSoac See sc cca n nec seams Benes —75, 000, 000 


2. Cash generated by sales in excess of expenditures provides moneys available 


~ 


for transfer as follows: 
Transferred to ‘‘Military personnel, Navy’’: 


Fiscal year 1958_- ee jemoran-aathin — $100, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1959_- Lca tenes Ewe ade UeRS ahaa nimemert — 120, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1960_ -- se tescrorell or Olt ha etait sk ligt eno aa — 75, 000, 000 


(In fiscal year 1957 $200 million was transferred to ‘‘Military construction, 
Navy.’’) 
Significant items contained in the fiscal year 1960 budget submission—by appropria- 

tion title 

In the description of the appropriation titles which follow, figures for fiscal year 
1960 are not strictly comparable for operations and maintenance, procurement, 
and research and development with those in fiscal years 1958 and 1959. This 
is due to the fact that test and evaluation funds for fiscal year 1960 have been 
shifted from various appropriations to the ‘“‘Research, development, test and 
evaluation”? appropriation which was created for fiscal year 1960. 


APPROPRIATION TITLE, ‘‘MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY” 


Provides for pay and allowances of officer and enlisted personnel on active duty 
in the Navy; the cost of travel incident to permanent change of duty station; 
subsistence in kind for personnel not receiving subsistence allowances; and asso- 
ciated incidentals. 

{In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1958, actual 1959 ! 1960 
eee ne OTEE OT os on ot a cs La cco cslnnennecauniabenerls 2, 484, 270 2, 557, 455 2, 551, 700 
OU i a alates 2, 481, 2708 2, 557, 455 2, 551, 700 
TER RCE oc ia eneeae dbase aau meen 2, 463, 138 2, 542, 000 2, 545, 000 


1 Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $36,735,000. 


Significant items contained in the budget submission 
Pay and allowances for a beginning and end year strength of 630,000 with a 


man-year average of 629,268. 

An officer ratio of 11.05 percent or 69,615 officers. (Authorized ratio is 11.26 
percent would provide an additional 1,300 officers.) 

A petty officer ratio of 53.3 percent (pay grades E—4 and above) or 295,416 petty 
officers. (Authorized ratio is 54.5 percent which would provide an additional 
6,650 petty officers.) 

Proficiency pay for enlisted personnel as authorized by Public Law 85-422. 


Examples of items of increased cost in this appropriation title over fiscal year 1959 


Increased Navy contribution to social security fund as required by the Federal 
Insurance Contribution Act (Public Law 85-840). 

Increase in support of Marine Corps housing projects at stations controlled 
by the Navy 


36564—59——438 
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APPROPRIATION TITLE, ‘‘RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY’ 
Provides for pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, gratuities, and travel for 
personnel of the Naval Reserve while undergoing training. 


{In thousands of dollars] 
ee eee eee ae 


Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 








1958 actual | 1949 1960 
New obligational authority............-- eee | $83, 268 $90, 098 | $88, 000 
Direct obligations.................... neces see we eek 81, 235 90, 098 | 88, 000 
DRI I UNIOR esta ke see cntane co Uke we aeewocseues en che | 83, 159 | 88, 800 88, 000 


Cs 


Significant items contained in the budget submission 

Pay, travel, and allowances while on active annual training duty for an average 
of 130,500 Reserve personnel in drill pay status. (Authorized ceiling is 135,000.) 

Pay, travel, and allowances while on active annual training duty for 10,000 
Reserve personnel not in drill pay status. 

Special training tours for 5,348 Reserve personnel. 

Pay, travel, allowances, and uniforms for 5,634 Regular Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps students. 

Retainer pay for 6,739 Contract Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps students, 


APPROPRIATION TITLE, “OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY” 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











| 1958 actual 19591 | 19602 

Slee 

| | 
DR ISN ONIOD MATTE 6 So ond ccc ccc eecenesn cscs 2,710, 689 $2, 752, 002 $2, 803, 192 
NEAR oe te nanan te Dabinan tien wonmaapakene ne ianee 2, 697, 648 2, 752, 002 | 2, 803, 192 
Net expenditures. -....-------------- Sein ac eeietaesnealieimescieanibeieatia 2,692,241 | 2, 770, 080 | 2, 749, 085 


| | 





1 Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $80,882,000. 
2 Expenditures applicabie to budget activities under ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Navy” include 
expenditures against appropriation titles of prior years, 


This appropriation provides the financial support required during fiseal year 
1960, to operate, repair, and maintain an active fleet of 864 ships, exclusive of 
Reserve components; an average of about 7,400 operating aircraft (end strength 
7,200), and a supporting Naval shore establishment. 

The increased complexity of aircraft required to meet the advances in modern 
warfare together with the urgent need to correct a declining material condition 
of the active fleet necessitates substantial increases of funds in these particular 
areas. To provide these funds within this total appropriation other programs 
have been reduced. For example, the reserve fleet modernization program has 
been temporarily discontinued, and the reserve fleet has been largely reduced to 
a caretaker status. The increase requested in this appropriation over the fiscal 
year 1959 level is therefore not to meet expanding operating forces or installations 
but essentially is required to accommodate increased funding requirements re- 
sulting from higher civilian personnel costs, rising material prices, Capehart and 
Wherry housing, and other increases not subject to Navy control. In formulat- 
ing this appropriation request it became evident that to further adjust programs 
supported herein below the amounts requested would require accepting too great 
a risk in readiness of the Navy. 

With regard to specific programs, the active fleet ships require additional funds. 
Specific provision has been made in this appropriation request for a higher level 
of overhaul and alteration of ships to correct partially the very poor material con- 
dition of the active fleet This material condition has resulted from the aging of 
the ships, most of which were constructed during the World War II period, to- 
gether with reduced time available for maintenance due to the increased tempo 
of operations arising from the demands of recent international crises. Further, 
the influx of ships with nuclear propulsion, and support of the POLARIS pro- 
gram require increases in funding. 

Personnel and force strength reductions have resulted in concurrent reductions 
of the shore establishment in order to maintain a proper balance between combat 
and support forces. 
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Funds requested in this appropriation support the recruitment and training 
of all Naval Regular and Reserve officers, officer candidates, and enlisted per- 
sonnel. Individual and group training in basic and advanced schools of the 
Navy, the Naval Academy, other service schools, and civilian institutions pro- 
vides highly trained officers and enlisted personnel to the Navy. 

Naval aviation costs funded in this appropriation include operation, mainte- 
nance and overhaul of aircraft and missiles, operation and maintenance of air 
stations and repair departments and the procurement of related technical equip- 
ment. ‘The increase in funds for naval aviation to meet the higher costs of over- 
haul and the increasing complexity of aeronautical equipment, while partially 
offset by a decrease in operating aircraft and flying hours, necessitates an increase 
over fiscal year 1959 naval aviation costs. 

The maintenance of ordnance equipment, ammunition, mines, torpedoes, guided 
missiles and other special weapons is aimed at meeting the degree of material 
readiness required to insure dependable performance of ordnance equipment, 
ammunition and missiles. Advanced and complex equipments must be over- 
hauled and modernized to keep combat units in operational readiness at all times. 
There continues, however, a requirement to keep conventional equipments in 
operational status for use during the period when new or improved weapons are 
being introduced. 

Medical and dental care, hospitalization of Navy and Marine Corps personnel, 
their dependents, and other service personnel require the maintenance and 
operation of naval hospitals, medical centers, dispensaries, dental clinies and pre- 
ventive medicine units. Provision has been made for increased utilization of 
Navy medical facilities for care of dependents in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the Congress. 

Many other diversified programs are funded in this appropriation including 
civil and allied engineering services; procurement of vehicles; a supply system 
which provides supply distribution and inventory control over technical spare 
parts and common use materials; the operation, administration, maintenance and 
modernization of the Naval Communications System; miscellaneous Navy Ad- 
ministrative Headquarters; the Naval Observatory and the Hydrographie Office: 
and expenses incurred at the seat of Government to finance the administration 
of the Navy. Limited funds are included to explore, conserve, develop, use and 
operate Naval Petroleum Reserves. 

A description of the Navy budget activities under the appropriation ‘Opera- 
tion and Maintenance, Navy,’’ follows: 


Navy BupGcet ActTIvITIES UNDER THE APPROPRIATION “OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE, Navy’’ 


ACTIVITY I. GENERAL EXPENSES, NAVY PERSONNEL 


Provides for personnel procurement, individual and group training (except air 
and medical), distribution of personnel, promotion of personnel, discipline, morale 
and welfare. 

{In thousands of dollars} 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 actual | 1959 1 | 1960 
a ssicssaai 2 si lai acacia ee ee 
i | ee 
New obligational authority. ....--- Mid pitsabinetaweinadee ee 85, 246 88, 072 92, 811 
SUI FIRE O REO SE 5 eaeiken Daa ee RN Mme eeeS 84, 872 &8, 072 92, 811 
POE IION . < ouacnwkesscdacdobanameuneanes penne 85, 095 | 87, 300 89, 218 





1 Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $2,630,000, 





Significant items contained in the budget submission 

Operation and maintenance of 2 naval bases, 140 naval schools, 10 training 
commands, and 3 retraining commands. 

Support for approximately 1,000 recruiting facilities, 319 reserve training cen- 
ters, and other educational facilities. 

Recruiting and procurement of approximately 115,000 naval personnel. 

Reeruit training for approximately 100,000 enlisted recruits. 

Basie and advanced technical training and scientific education for officers and 
men in naval schools. 

Civilian college training of approximately 1,000 officers and enlisted men in 
advaneed scientific and engineering fields not covered by naval schools. 
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Education of over 12,878 Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps midshipmen 
for the Regular and Reserve Navy and Marine Corps. 

Training of over 90,000 Reserve personnel at Reserve training centers. 

Education and training of approximately 3,500 midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy in preparation for careers as Regular Navy and Marine Corps officers. 
Activities to be closed or reduced 

Activity: Mine Warfare School, Yorktown, Va. 

Action: Relocate. (Consolidate with other activities at Charleston, 8.C., and 
reduce scope.) 

ACTIVITY 3. AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 

Provides for: The operation, maintenance, and overhaul of aircraft and missiles; 

the training of pilots and technicians; the operation and maintenance of the shore 


bases from which aircraft fly, and at which they are overhauled, and the procure- 
ment of related technical equipment. 


{In thousands of dollars] 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 











1958 actual 1959 ! 
aL) GUNN E oee 8 acotnecsinn wedwmesasuninaae 845, 845 857, 868 863, 074 
a cu mehn sem Cnnns 2 niprebin aps 842, 877 857, 868 863, 074 
Se no acenwoueaaows 849, 040 77, 000 846, 970 





1Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $20,000,000, 


Significant items contained in the budget submission 


Operation and maintenance of 76 air stations (63 USN and 13 USNR); plus 
subsidiary facilities budgeted through parent stations, such as auxiliary landing 
fields, outlying landing fields, and fleet air detachments. 

Operation of aircraft at a level of 7,600 begin strength, 7,200 end strength. 
(Includes USNR and USMCR aircraft.) 

Overhaul of approximately 4,000 aircraft and about 10,000 engines, maintenance 
to sustain an average aircraft operating program of 7,400 aircraft. 

Maintenance and overhaul of REGULUS I and SPARROW III missiles. 

Procurement of aircraft consumable equipment such as: tires, tubes, spark 

lugs, etc. 
. Aviation fuel to sustain about 3 million flying hours (includes USNR and 
USMCR). 

Nonroutine repair of structures and rehabilitation of shop facilities and tools. 

Continued modernization and repair of catapults and arresting gear installed 
in aircraft carriers. 

Procurement of general and special purpose station equipment, aircraft cameras, 
specialized photographic equipment, and aerological equipment at about fiscal 
year 1959 level. 

Activities to be closed or reduced 


SS SSS SSS 


Activity Action 


—_— ED 


Naval Air Station, Chincoteague, Va............-...--- ‘ ....-| Disestablish. 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, E] Centro, Calif__ me __......-| Reduce to auxiliary landing field. 
Naval Air Technical Training Center, Norman, Okla_- a Disestablish. 

Naval Air Technical Training Center, Jacksonville, Fla_.......---- Inactivate. 

Overhaul and Repair Department, Corpus Christi, Tex....------- Do. 

Naval Air Reserve Facility, Miami, Fla_.................--------- Disestablish. 

Naval Air Station, Columbus, Ohio_............................- Do. 

Naval Air Station, Denver, Colo. act ee NE ee et a Do. 

Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, N.Y............................- Do. 
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ACTIVITY 4. SHIPS AND FACILITIES 


Provides for the operation and maintenance of ships of the U.S. Navy. This 
includes overhauls, repairs of all categories, alterations, fuel, and technical and 
shore-based support for operation and maintenance of ships. 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 





1958, actual 1959 4 
Ni GCN SAIIINGNG oo. cunnabiues esasasecunsucddaaaces 820, 884 800, 408 850, 877 
TNE CIO irs caer emtnccnnncviinsiccmessanecasasesasaan 810, 164 800, 408 850, 677 
FS PONS a Stem antccnesndknnscgudeseeienSauttumansnwan 831, 686 796, 000 829, 637 





1 Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $20,000,000. 


Significant items contained in the budget submission 


Operation and maintenance of 12 industrial shipyard facilities, 57 other shore 
stations, and 126 miscellaneous fleet-shore activities. 

Operation and maintenance of active fleet ships. Begin and end strength 
fiscal year 1960, 864 ships. 

Estimated fuel consumption of 34,536,000 barrels compared to 34,500,000 
barrels in fiscal year 1959. Total steaming hours: 2,188,000. 

Overhaul of 346 ships. 

Complete overhaul of an additional 26 ships in accordance with standards of 
the new fleet rehabilitation and modernization program. 

Operation and maintenance of 101 naval reserve training ships at 75 percent 
of active fleet maintenance standards. 

Minimum preservation of 1,199 reserve fleet ships, including caretaker services 
for 53 class D ships nominated for disposal. 


Activities to be closed or reduced 


Activity Action 





Repair Facility, South Boston Annex, Boston Naval Shipyard (retain drydock No. 3 for | Inactivate. 
emergency use.) 


ACTIVITY 5. ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 


Provides for the operation and maintenance of the Naval Ordnance Establish- 
ment, including naval ordnance plants, ammunition depots, magazines, and other 
facilities; and the maintenance of ordnance and ammunition stocks. 


{In thousands of dollars} 




















Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958, actual 1959 | 1960 
el a Gr nid pike 
mene Urania mena ReE Sn 2 oo oes oa oe a ee a - 172 154, 096 141, 451 
Direct obligations.............-.....- ee 157, 057 154, 006 141, 451 
RIO a re 154, 126 159, 000 141, 741 
| 





Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $4,246,000. 
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Significant items in the budget submission 


Operation and maintenance of 37 major ordnance activities, including 14 
ammunition depots, 6 magazines, 6 ordnance plants, 2 ordnance laboratories, and 
9 miscellaneous ordnance activities. 

Renovation and modification of 80,000 tons of ammunition. 

' Segregation of 100,000 tons of ammunition into serviceable and unservic sable 
stocks. 

Receipt, storage and issue of 1,274,000 tons of all types of Navy and Marine 
Corps ammunition. 


Activities to be closed or reduced 

















Activity | Action 
- = cad 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Fort Miflin, Pa_.........-.-.-- ieee ee tea Sak ented Seah aa macine Disestablish, 
EE OL eRIRRE EPONODL, TAMIR DOOR i ee kn cn adcconoccaeshanenncnnschéussacuks Do, 
Pree) Beeman spent, Banmener, Ago. jock cc ceca ceunsccansececcee Do. 
ein rn RI CROND ER OINOU, 2EMOUNIEN. INDOIN ooo ios nawcannw ene sencnncacauéunccasnnaeea | Do. 
ae ae eee OE oO RN ne a ye Can bb ecnan nuns Kobemuaeanae Do. 
Naval Aviation Ordnance Test Station, Chincoteague, Va--.-.........--.---..------------- | Do. 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Bangor, Wash-_--.............-.-----. sai ue chil alate a ia Sie enna oe | Reduce. 
piaval Ammunition Dene, BcAlester, Gris... 2 o.oo cio nn nc nc ccn cnc cncecncwnesnace | Do, 





ACTIVITY 6. MEDICAL CARE 


Provides for medical and dental treatment of Navy and Marine Corps personnel; 
dependents’ medical care; care of the dead; maintenance and operation of naval 
hospitals, dispensaries, specialized medical facilities, shipboard medical and dental 
care, and medical schools.; 

{In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1958, actual 1959 | | 1960 
New obligational authority. ...........-.-.---.-.---- chee 85, 857 97, 833 | 99, 250 
ee ee Desen catbisae pees anak 92, 739 | 97, 833 | 99, 250 
Pee RS cose dae a conse ceduacacdcccssent coerce onan 86, 118 98, 600 98, 700 





1 Includes proposed supplemtals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $8,235,000. 


Significant items in the budget submission 

Operation and maintenance of 23 continental hospitals, 3 overseas hospitals, 4 
naval dispensaries, 14 naval station dispensaries, 10 dental clinics, 4 preventive 
medicine units, and 2 disease vector control centers. 

Care for an average daily patient load of 11,662 in naval hospitals. 

Care for an average daily patient load of 2,718 in both Federal and non-Federal 
facilities. 

Operation of seven medical department schools. 

ACTIVITY 7. CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Provides for general civil engineering support; support of public works centers 
district and area public works offices, construction battalion centers, and family 
housing; procurement of passenger carrying vehicles; and support of construction 
battalions. 

{In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1958 actual 1959 1 1960 
PRM pTUNAOINNS GRICE ooo i ons cmb eatin ce $131, 769 $129, 286 $107, 797 
Direct obligations.............-- a ara Ne le ie ad Na 131, 712 129, 286 107, 797 
Net expenditures x pie ace bad oun denne 119, 688 | 132, 000 109, 513 





1 Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $3,732,000. 
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Significant items contained in the budget submission 

Operation and maintenance of six public works centers, three construction 
battalion centers, two public works transportation centers, and all common-use 
Navy family housing. 


Civil engineering services to the naval shore establishment. 

Procurement of furnishings and equipment for 1,168 units of Capehart and 
Wherry housing. 

Procurement of 1,523 replacement passenger-carrying vehicles, 

Operating support for 11 construction battalions including base units and 
staffs, and per diem for approximately 6 deployed units. 


Activities to be closed or reduced 











Activity Action 
Costruction Battalion Center, Gulfport; Miss. <. . . cnsccncanencccccuccnadcamancasgaccasects Reduce, 
Construction Battalion Center, Port Hueneme, Calif. .....................-...--....---..- Do. 
Gonstvaction Battalion Center, Davisville, Bil |. oc. cscscc cece cc ccec ccc aden ccnuemacske Do. 


ACTIVITY 8. SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY 


Provides for the distribution, warehousing, and transportation of material; 
inventory control of technical spare parts and common use materials in the Navy 
supply system. 

{In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1958, actual 1959 ! 1960 
New Gilman tional QthOPTE So on. awedncctaecdsucaccuaneces 301, 061 325, 950 293, 283 
enn COATED || oon ios cana doc ciedins beamae Aas 299, 857 325, 950 293, 283 
DIGI DNITINN «soos na xcungcccceinectuswoanenabucdmamuamanmen 294, 369 327, 600 294, 120 


1 Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $16,313,000. 


Significant items contained in the budget submission 

Operation and maintenance of 3 navai supply centers, 12 naval supply depots, 
12 supply depots at industrial activities, 4 fuel depots, and 6 supply outlets. 
The approximate workload of these supply activities (based upon fiscal year 
1958 data) is as follows: 17.7 million line items received and issued; 6 million 
measurement tons of material handled; 9.3 million measurement tons of material 
in store. 

Support of 12 inventory management offices controlling approximately 1.2 
million separate items classed as smaller than ‘‘major end items.” 


Activities to be closed or reduced 





Activity | Action 
Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, N.Y _- nana | Disestablish. 
Submarine Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa-. Relocate. 


Supply Department, Naval Repair Facility, San Diego, Calif., and Naval Supply De- | Consolidate, 
pot, San Diego, Calif. 


ACTIVITY 9. SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 


_ Provides for support of programs which are under the direct supervision of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations; supports coordination 
of research, and coordination of business administration, including financial and 
personnel programs of the Naval Establishment; logistic and administrative sup- 
port of certain unified commands; support of naval stations and shore activities 
Which are dependent on these naval stations; support of a worldwide communi- 
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cation network, hydrographic, and astronomical programs, and other miscella. 
neous activities of a servicewide nature. 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1958, actual 1959 ! 1950 
New obligational authority. -..____- ee a eae 106, 622 123, 719 180, 724 
Direct obligations... __- Sl a a a la spent nea ee era 105, 383 123, 719 180, 724 
ood ieee ieee acer 102, 030 121, 000 169, 586 





1 Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $5,726,000. 


Significant items contained in the budget submission 


Operation and maintenance of 14 naval districts, 1 river command, 5 naval 
bases, and 14 naval stations. 

Operation and maintenance of the Naval Communication System and pro- 
curement of cryptographic, and general communication equipment. 

Production of hydrographic charts and publications for safe navigation of the 
Navy and U.S. merchant marine. 

Increased level of support of the POLARIS program. 

Provision of astronomical data for navigation and determination of accurate 
time for the Nation. 

Assistance in the training and operation of Latin American navies. 

Civil administration of a portion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific. 

Administration and logistic support of the following unified commands: Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific, and Commander in Chief, Atlantic. 

Expenses incurred at the seat of government for departmental cost of Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Executive Office of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Support of records administration program, Navy area audit offices, and other 
field services programs. 

Two significant changes have occurred recently which increased the servicewide 
operations budget activity for the fiscal year 1960: The decision to establish 
single funding for all naval stations under this budget activity has resulted ina 
transfer of approximately $30 million into this appropriation; and the transfer of 
Navy area disbursing offices and Navy regional accounts offices to the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Navy now funded under this budget activity has resulted 
in a transfer of approximately $16 million into this appropriation from other 
Navy appropriations. 


ACTIVITY 10. NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 
Provides for the operation and maintenance of the naval petroleum and oil 


shale reserves. 
[In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1958 actual 1959 1960 
Now obligational authority............................. i 825 1, 683 2, 125 
ee ee cet eesuastevas 813 1, 683 2, 125 
Net expenditures _- Shae Hxwaseaceeccet 1, 664 1, 580 2, 000 





Significant items contained in the budget submission 


Operation of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 at Elk Hills, Calif. 

Administration of oil and gas leases on Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 at 
Buena Vista, Calif. 

Operation of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 at Teapot Dome, Wyo. 
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APPROPRIATION TITLE, ‘AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY” 
Provides for procurement of new aircraft and supporting spare parts, replenish- 
ment spares, special projects, new missile procurement, modernization of in-service 
aircraft, aerial targets, training equipment, ground electronics, and submarine 
detection equipment used by aircraft. 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1958 actual 1959 1960 
New obligational authority. ...................-- ee Re os | 1, 837, 000 2, 033, 795 1, 950, 294 
Direct obligations._..- whuiitaiiiieass Pama eel 2, 363, 386 2, 369, 953 2, 120, 538 
2, 055, 000 


Net expenditures. - - son ceke cue yaweee Site eaiabeatese 2, 509, at 2, 256, 000 








Significant items contained in the budget submission 


Procurement of 668 aircraft; 608, or 91 percent, are combat types and include 
388 fighter, attack, early warning, and rescue helicopters for Navy and Marine 
air groups; 106 ASW fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft for carrier ASW squadrons; 
34 land-plane AWS aircraft; and 80 fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft for vertical 
assault. 

Initial spares support equivalent to 20 percent of aircraft flyaway cost. 

SPARROW III and BULLPUP missiles for fleet use. 

EAGLE and CORVUS missiles for test and evaluation. 

Missile test and handling equipment. 

Support for REGULUS I missile. 

Modernization of about 260 ASW aircraft and improvements in other in-service- 
type aircraft. 

Correction of aircraft safety-in-flight deficiencies. 

Ground electronics, detection equipment, and training equipment. 


saor 


az uae 


APPROPRIATION TITLE, “SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY” 


Provides for the building of new ships, for major conversions of existing ships, 
and for procurement of major electronic items for the fleet. 


{In thousands of dollars] 





en «a 
a 

Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 actual 1959 1960 = 
Sn ee —— EEE eea a SD s 
| = 
TIO RUT QUITE Sa on ocexccnncmuwencasdcacecactencl 1, 880, 000 2, 069, 400 1, 498, 200 e 
TU CATENIN ein ee a ees 1, 838, 916 2, 064, 566 1, 874, 300 3 
SUL OUNORICIIINUS | cancic achicha obinkd.cusubacpuabicsetben 1, 514, 691 | 1, 770, 000 1, 771, 000 e 


| 





Breakdown of fiscal year 1960 NOA 


{In thousands of dollars] 


apaevree 


San, i a a a an are edocs eg 1, 079, 200 
Repricing of fiscal years 1952-59 programs (net) _----__------ ee eed 185, 785 
Advance funding for fiscal year 1961. ........- 2.060222 coos n enna 110, 700 
OIE EEE ELSE LETS: 37, 600 


Major electronics procurement- --_------------ Sc es cera me 160, 295 
Advance funding of fiscal year 1959 applied to fiscal year 1960 ships. —75, 380 


NOU UER oa ore ar en nA eae eee Cee eo ee 1, 498, 200 
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Significant items contained in the budget submission 
ect ipercee tae ll aera estaieechtctnpt cin arose eae ae 











Type Number 
WARSHIPS } 
New ships: s 
Attack aircraft carrier...............-- Mek AMEE R RAE eRe EER eee Ca ete OM ies ou aoa 1 
eC COTE Tn eg occa abana aaiuaeha oneness BIN eas aoa 3 
Guided missile destroyers-.-----.----------------- inthe incathibladiatndeaiteokeienac aide Eo. US | 3 
Nuclear-powered attack submarines. ..............--.-...---------------- | SS(N)...--.-- 3 
AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE SHIPS 
nena nN nnn: NN Sa rk eo oS eke b bl eeecetce ce BP oe sccsk 1 
INI NNR I is Le cp nimswauennckekiaeews | PE consnekan ] 
PATROL | 
Escort vessel (improved Dealey class)..........................-....-..---. Ree oe 2 
Sanna SNS CRIN VE nn bh aanintnimecae Pe icndnowe | 1 
AUXILIARY SHIPS 
ne nD IN a na pe aan eee cubadamoesanie BRS See oes 1 
So nID RIE URINE, WINER cn 6 ccbbosaamnnee wen erdideancea AGOR scacnae 1 
NN TN a ee aa cule wewabcaadacoanebnewe Bee RL cawcwses 1] 
PUT a oh a i oe ag Re ee 18 
Ship conversions: | 
oo a Ee a a a ae a ee ee ee NAR caaaes or 1 
Le ee eee ceehuk a a ee ee ee MW OED weet iia ie 8 
nn NIN OD as phase ceiewk ndumeumas MeO ecccacen 1 
II NII IED Skee ee ee nha mae Suma aabe BER Gtadunhicsee | 1 
eR SNOnnS WMTHND SINDETUIIIIOMODEION GRID Sg og 5 a ec ccc enn cece eccccccues Sit actrees | 1 
Penne CRE NO BENT os ook. = he ene umiicvcauu case bencackuan BV WB ivnaniiooun 1 
Ie NN a i Oa boo cain aap a RoR aaa NK bu cimanmme ee 13 
Small service and landing craft: 6 miscellaneous craft totaling 1,320 tons. ..___- | ccinwie osner kin nance a meREReee 


Major electronics procurement, $160,295,000 








These funds will provide for the procurement of electronic equipments for the 
fleet, continental and ocean defense, and fleet support activities. The fiscal year 
1960 program will capitalize on the significant developments emerging from the 
research and development effort especially in the areas of antisubmarine warfare, 
fleet air defense, electronics warfare and communications. In order to attain a 
satisfactory level of fleet combat effectiveness, the funds are concentrated pri- 
marily on ship modernization. Of particular importance is the initial procure- 
ment of the following equipments which will provide material improvements in 
military capabilities: 

(a) Very long range, air search radars for about 33 ships, which will at least 
triple the current range and height detection capabilities. 

(b) Secure communications for 30 submarines which will provide a long-needed 
improvement in submarine warfare. 

(c) Variable depth sonars for 36 destroyer types, which will provide a new 
capability against submarines. 

(d) Electronic countermeasure items with unique and urgently needed capa- 
bilities for submarines and surface ships. 

(e) Special electronic equipment. 

(f) Special communication equipment for 40 submarines. 

(q) Central, radiological-defense alarm system for 143 ships. 

(h) High-precision navigation equipment for 34 minesweepers to protect major 
U.S. harbors. 

In addition, procurement of equipments in several major programs in which 
production was initiated in prior years will be continued to provide the following 
fiscal year 1960 increment: 

(a) Jong range, reliable single side band communications for about 100 ships. 

(b) Radio antenna improvement program to afford quantum increases il 
antenna efficiency. 

(c) Long range, air search radars that will greatly increase the detection range 
for 36 surface ships. 

(d) Aircraft intercept and tracking equipment for 30 air defense ships. 

(e) Electronic countermeasures detection equipment for 89 warships. 

(f) High-powered, long-range sonars for 10 destrovers. 


Activities to be closed or reduced 
Activity Action 
Shipbuilding scheduling activity Philadelphia, Pa__---..-_---.-------- Reduce 
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APPROPRIATION TITLE, ‘PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, NAVY” 


Provides for the procurement of expendable and nonexpendable naval ordnance, 
including ammunition, mines, torpedoes, nuclear weapons, guided missiles, and 


those guns, mounts, launchers, and fire control equipment not required as original 
equipment in ships and aircraft. 


In thousands of dollars) 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958, actual 1959 1960 





-_ ee | sts ste 





New oblmablonal nubatty sso aceon cc eekcnceeceubad 207, 800 602, 535 564, 069 


NO ROT ON Sa ar 329, 538 632, 923 574, 289 
PUN ET UOINCL LINN oc ee ee 328, 259 558, 000 516, 000 











Significant ttems contained in the budget submission 


Procurement of torpedoes, Mark 37 and Mark 44. 
Modern torpedo tubes and antisubmarine warfare fire control systems for those 
ships assigned to the fleet rehabilitation and modernization program. 
Special material in support of the special weapons training program previously 
funded by the Department of the Army. 
Limited quantity of TALOS, TERRIER, TARTAR, and SIDEWINDER 


guided missiles 
APPROPRIATION TITLE, ‘““RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION, NAVY” 
Provides for basic and supporting research, and for weapon system develop- 


ment, test and evaluation. 
{In thousands of dollars} 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 














1958, actual 1959 | 1960 2 « 
alee a clits feecie _| " ¢ 
Pr GUINGLING QUthOtty gcc cccntuccksddéetwchinaseniawienaee 573, 406 | 831, 279 970, 920 e 
Direct obligations........--- Danica pnd ycntoee idee te 585, 903 | 826, 508 968, 756 . 
PINON ccvccuuitinenvuedsséusiandsudaancsseeuhauuan 618, 032 806, 000 921, 815 a 

— 5 


1 Includes proposed supplementals for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $9,994,000. 
#This new appropriation title funds research and development items formerly included in the appro- 
priation, ‘‘Research and Development, Navy,”’ and a substantial portion of the related amounts for develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation which were formerly funded under other appropriation titles. 
a following table is a breakdown of the new obligating authority contained in the fiscal year 1960 budget 
submission: 


{In thousands of dollars] 
Research and development (as in previous years) ...........-- ai ei ele saree eek iacoae -- 522, 203 
RP I cess Sc Sc ss hued id x sccm a ag ad ec aa eal in ec lah hada kadeadeh inci eaaiataalio aii 220, 000 
Unrest a len ican eum mea ate cies maim canted 40, 797 
ST Wak Geek QUtMIMbIEN SPOMMING RIS oo) c. -- cucu nus awa te. Ge ec pbenanes asec eines sae 187, 920 





QUEL A cncddnwnwheudcncccce dng kan cuscukbadeeadennedidand ce sbkdieduuetseeeaauadawins 970, 920 
Significant items contained in the budget submission 


' Antisubmarine warfare: Continuation of development of search, detection, and 
destruction systems; antisubmarine mines, ASW aircraft navigation systems, and 
ship control systems; and ASW land-based aircraft and seaplanes. 
Nuclear reactors: Continuation of development of currently approved reactors 
for ship propulsion systems to ensure earliest completion, and new reactor cores, 
components and systems. 
Electronics and communications: Continuation of development of improved 
radars, improved communications, and special classified equipment. 
Aircraft and aircraft support: Continuation of development of an advanced 
amphibious close air support aircraft, an airborne early warning aircraft, and an 
advanced fighter for attack carriers. 
Guided missiles: Continuation of development of missiles with increased range 
and altitude performance, multiple target capabilities, interc hangeable high 
explosive and nuclear w arhes ads, improved homing guidance systems, and offensive 
surface-to-surface capability for ship-launched air defense missiles. 
Support of R. & D. projects for Marine Corps. 


-#n #8 © Bf ease ® 
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Basic and supporting research: Basic investigations in private and Government 
laboratories, and development of components for future weapon svstems and 
miscellaneous and product equipment. 

Test and evaluation of new developments. 


APPROPRIATION TITLE, ‘‘MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, NAVY” 


Provides for the acquisition, construction, conversion, and equipping of facil- 
ities at shore stations to enable the Navy’s Shore Establishment to support fleet 
operations. 

{In thousands of dollars] 


| Fiscal year Fiscal vear Fiscal year 
1958 actual | 1959 1960 
se ebanescie Sire Sek en Sng scents sie eames ae Ssh Sc asia ——— 
New obligational authority...............---... Gthicntiit ins ! 265, 000 295, 000 244, 000 
Direct obligations................------- AE Sebasomen 303, 826 | 343, 000 266, 000 
Net expenditures aisilal aati cca nS bs aie Sei daa Realocnntingcoicte | 369, 531 338, 000 291, 000 





Significant items contained in the budget submission 


Completion of the new master jet air station at Lemoore, Calif. 

Berthing facilities at Pearl Harbor and San Diego for the large new carriers. 

Breakwater protection for the ASW vessels at Newport. 

Personnel and operational facilities in Iceland to support the Atlantic end of the 
DEW line. 

Continued buildup of the Roosevelt Roads missile training area for the fleet. 

Continued construction on naval air training stations at Meridian, Pensacola, 
and Jacksonville. 

Facilities for shipbuilding, overhaul, and dredging at Portsmouth, N.H., to 
permit construction of nuclear submarines. 

Emergency protective measures needed at Long Beach Naval Shipyard because 
of the continued subsidence. 

Test and evaluation facilities for the POLARIS missile. 

Operational control and instrumentation facilities for the Pacific missile range 
for triservice use. 

Acoustic research facilities at the David Taylor Model Basin at Carderock, Md. 


APPROPRIATION TITLE, “MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, NAVAL RESERVE” 


Provides for the construction, acquisition, expansion, rehabilitation, and con- 
version of facilities for the training and administration of the Reserve components 
of the Navy and Marine Corps. 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1958 actual 1959 1960 
RE Se IEAONER GUCOIIE oo in cccinindnckcedducacsentcinacenl vse suakeoaneed 8, 000 9, 000 
ee a | 13, 260 15, 000 | 11,00 
DP INIINR ocala Gch tne accehnucnecncwabeoue ade 18, 821 15, 000 | 10, 000 





Significant items contained in the budget submission 


* Replacement of Naval and Marine Corps training facilities at St. Louis, Mo.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Johnson City, Tenn.; and Tampa, Fla. 

Additional construction toward completion of the newly established Reserve 
air stations at Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La. 

Modernization and provision of operational and safety facilities at other Re- 
serve air stations such as Dallas, Tex.; Grosse Ile, Mich.; and Willow Grove, Pa. 

Berthing facilities for ships assigned to selected Reserve forces at Beaumont 
and Galveston, Tex.; New Haven, Conn.; San Diego, Calif., and Whitestone, N.Y. 
Special programs 

Tables F and G segregate out, by appropriation titles, the funds included in 
the fiscal year 1960 budget for two programs of special importance to U.S. defense 
and of very appreciable financial impact. These are the POLARIS program and 
the Pacific missile range. These amounts are included in the funds shown i 
tables A through E. They are also included in the figures which have been dis- 
cussed in detail under each appropriation title. 
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POLARIS 

















The history of the total funding for the POLARIS program is shown in table E. 
The total new obligational authority for the POLARIS program in the President’s 


fiscal year 1960 budget is $611,568,000, composed of the following segments: 
[Amount in thousands] 


Appropriation title or budget activity: 
RIS GG TRGINGIONS is oso ccaecs coccac.ns 


SerViVOWiee GDAMUOUN | o.oo caw wns en awednk a hectare erates 3, 060 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy ----_-- ss ais sana ak Wan oes ene ee 54, 042 
Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition, Navy___-__--_-_-__- 314, 000 
Research, development, test and evaluation, Navy___..-.-.--_--- 220, 000 


Military construction, Navy--_------ PicMice aia wariihch ena magleate 4, 251 


da thceeratetsitioinan cai ckc aasineisds eraneas mein 611, 568 
These funds will support the POLARIS program as follows: 





Ships and facilities, $16,275 million 
This will fund the operation and maintenance of test ships associated with the 
POLARIS program, procurement of supplies and equipage, and other supporting 
work. Principal items are: 
(a) Operation and maintenance of a navigation system test ship. 
()) Operation and maintenance of a weapon system test ship. 
(c) Procurement of equipment for upkeep and repair facilities. 
(d) Operation and maintenance of experimental navigation ships. 
(e) Procurement of training equipment. 
Servicewide operations, $3 million 
This will fund procurement of communication equipment required for shore 


stations as a part of the POLARIS program, and U.S. Hydrographic Office costs 
incident to experimental navigation studies. 


Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy, $54,042 million 

This will provide for advance procurement of long lead time components for 
leet ballistic missile submarines to be requested in the fiscal year 1961 shipbuilding 
program. Funds provided in the fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding appropriation are 
available for construction of a tender requested for authorization in the fiscal year 
1960 shipbuilding program to support SSBN operations. 


Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy, $314 million 


This will provide for procurement of flight test and evaluation missiles, missile 
testing and production facilities, and other supporting work. Major items 
included are: 

(a) Tactical missiles for POLARIS submarines. 

(b) Pipeline and shakedown missiles. 

(c) Flight test missiles. 

(d) Production engineering, tooling and support facilities. 

(e) Weapon system development, improvement, and coordination. 
(f) Special training equipment. 

(g) Component procurement to support the development program. 


Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy, $220 million 


This will fund the major development effort required for the missile and sub- 
marine systems, test and evaluation supporting the development program, and 
training and program management. It will include: 

(2) Continued missile development, covering the reentry body; guidance; 
structures, controls, and systems integration; and propulsion. 

(6) Continued research for optimization of the command communication 
system. 

(c) Weapon system development, improvement, and coordination. 
Military construction, Navy, $4.251 million 

This will provide additional or modified: 

(a) Missile test facilities. 

(b) Underwater launch facilities. 

(c) POLARIS command communications facilities. 

(d) Operational training facilities. 
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PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


F The total new obligational authority for the Pacific missile range in the Presj- 
dent’s fiscal year 1960 budget is $126,188,000. This is composed of the following 
segments: 

[Amount in thousands] 


Appropriation title or budget activity: 


Aircraft and facilities ____ - ; Feunke suo BS. Bi 
Ships and facilities e 80 
Servicewide operations ~ _- ei oe ae ie wise 338 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy : = Sass ain ores 


tesearch, development, test and evaluation, Navy. 


: .. BU, 253 
Military construction, Navy - 


; - 30, 000 


NSN gts ee os 5 ; : 126, 188 


The Pacifie missile range is being built to augment the Nation’s capability for 
fulfilling test and training requirements of the IRBM, ICBM, satellite vehicles, 
and a host of other guided missiles and special devices. The funds requested 
will support the continued development and operation of the range as required 
for approved and scheduled missile and satellite programs. This includes the 
general improvement and development of the recently established Naval Missile 
Facility, Point Arguello, procurement and installation of necessary instrumenta- 
tion, construction of facilities to house instrumentation and control operations, 
overhead costs and conversion of a merchant hull to an instrumented range ship. 

The breakdown of support provided under each appropriation title or budget 
activity is as follows: 


Aircraft and facilities, $5.517 million 

This will support the cost of flight operations associated with the range, minor 
construction or structural repairs at Point Mugu and Point Arguello, and procure- 
ment of aerological and photographie supplies and equipment for range operations. 


Sh ips and facilitie 8, dS0,000 


This will provide logistic support (i.e., salaries, materials and utilities) for the 
naval facility, San Nicolas Island. 
Servicewide operations, $338,000 

This will provide trans-Pacific communication facilities and hydrographie 
surveys which are required in connection with the IRBM and ICBM training 
ranges. 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy, $10 million 

This provides for the conversion of a VC-2 type merchant hull to a configuration 
suitable for range support, and for the installation of part of the instrumentation 
required (i.e., air search radar, basic telemetry system and meteorological 
equipment). 
Research, development, test and evaluation, Navy, $80.253 million 

An amount of $40.797 million of these funds will provide for operating costs of 
the Pacific missile range. The remaining $38.791 million will provide for procure- 
ment of test and evaluation instrumentation. This electronic and optical instru- 
mentation equipment is required to control range operations; to track and control 
missiles; and to measure missile capability. Such equipments require continual 
improvements or replacements in order to keep pace ¥ ith the steadily increasing 
capabilities of missiles under development. Some specific examples of the equip- 
ments involved are mobile telemetry receiver/recorder stations; precision tracking 
radars and optical tracking units to extend the facilities of the range; automatic 
aircraft vectoring equipment to control air-to-air missile intercept operations; 
telemetry high gain antennae to extend the reception range of telemetry signals; 
electronic frequency surveillance and control equipment to prevent frequency 
interference; data reduction equipment; range safety control equipment; an 
improved timing systems. 
Military construction, Navy, $30 million 

This will provide facilities required to house the instrumentation mentioned 
above and to support the personnel involved, as well as provide site improvement 
of the undeveloped area at Point Arguello. Examples of the facilities to be pro- 
vided are a data reduction center, a realtime computation center, technical shops, 
personnel support facilities, roads and utilities, and ballistic missile impact location 
facilities at Wake, Eniwetok, Midway, and Hawaiian Islands. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1959 SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


The tension in the Mideast and Taiwan, the enactment into law of the classified 
pay bill, and other developments for which funds were not provided in the fiscal 
year 1959 appropriation act precipitates the need for supplemental appropriations 
totaling $127,611,000, after applying available assets. Excluded from this esti- 
mate are unbudgeted wage board increases effected through November 30, 1958, 
and costing $50,498,000, which must be absorbed, $2 million for the furnishing, 
and maintenance and operation as public quarters of Wherry housing units not 
included in the aypropriations, and for the most part, the projection through the 
rest of the year of increased costs occasioned by the present world tension. The 
proposed supplemental for classified pay increases for fiscal year 1959 is shown in 
the fiscal year 1960 budget document. The remaining supplemental appropria- 
tions (indicated in the budget document) are proposed for later transmission. 

Table H summarizes the requirements by appropriation and purpose. 

Basically, these requirements may be classified as follows: 

Mideast and Taiwan, $65,271,000 

Included in this estimate is $36,735,000 for the appropriation ‘“ Military pere 
sonnel, Navy’’ associated with the delay in reducing military personnel strength 
and $28,536,000 in seven operation and maintenance accounts, which provide for 
actual additional costs to date directly related to these areas. 


Classified pay increases, $52,26 4,000 


Dependents’ medical care, $4,243,000 

rm. : . . 94 . ° . eg 

[his estimate provides for care of 1,426 dependent patients in civilian hospitals, 
at a rate of $53.65 per day. Revised medicare regulations, effective October 1, 
1958, have been considered in arriving at this deficiency. 
Medical care in other Federal facilities, $3,214,000 

Increased reimbursement rates established by the Bureau of the Budget for 
care in all Federal hospitals together with increased utilization of other service 
hospitals generates an additional recuirement of $3,214,000, 
Deep Freeze, $2,619,000 

This estimate is occasioned by requirements additional to those included in 


the fiseal year 1959 appropriations, and results from the determination to con- 
tinue the Antarctic program beyond the end of the geophysical year. 


Civilian manpower status 


The number of civilian personnel in the Department of the Navy has con- 
tinuously declined in recent years, going down nearly 26,000 during fiscal year 
1958 alone. Figure II-2 shows this decline statistically. ; 

In effecting civilian personnel reductions, the Navy’s functions were analyzed 
and manpower adjusted accordingly. Research and development and advanced 
weapon systems projects were assigned additional personnel. The largest civilian 
personnel reductions were made in the areas of ordnance and conventional 
ammunition. Lesser reductions were made in supply, transportation and other 
support areas. Substantial personnel reductions also had to be made in the 
aeronautical shore establishment, in naval shipyards, and in the material inspec- 
tion service. It is thus evident that the total civilian personnel reduction for the 
Navy Department was not arbitrarily applied with equal effect in all functional 
areas. A summary of the Navy functions involved in the reductions is shown in 
figure II-2. 

Despite the reductions, neither contract nor military personnel were increased 
to offset civilian losses. Further, personnel reductions did not result in any 
appreciable change in the proportion of Navy work contracted out to industry. 
With additional civilian reductions scheduled for the current fiscal year, the Navy 
does not contemplate significant change in “farmout”’ work. 

In accordance with a Presidential directive, the Navy will make a “current 2 
percent civilian personnel cut.”’ This cut will reduce the Navy’s budgeted end- 
fiscal year 1959 strength, exclusive of seasonable employment, from 365,595 to 
slightly over 358,000. On October 31, 1958, the Navy’s civilian employment was 
less than 361,000. The Navy is thus well on its way to the June 30, 1959, goal. 
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ricure II-2.—Depariment of the Navy civilian employees 


[Includes both Navy and Marine Corps employees; includes temporary summer employees} 


Total | Reductionfrom | Reduction from 





| number of | June 30, 1956 June 30, 1957 
civilian |_ aia ems tile 
| employees | | 


| Employees} Percent | Employees | Percent 


a 




















World War ITI peak (July 31, 1945) -..........--| Fe OB icc cc causee Hades ghanpialmisbianise Ailsa tana an 
Post World War II Valley (Feb. 28, 1950) .....-| TENE Doorn sacecoss ern cela Mean enne | 
Korea peak (June 30, 1952) ............-------.- DUNE cceticnaacebs)| coaauknent batoutwensee 1S oe 
Jan 31, 1953_....-- Penne ged aoes aap Sieawwnes A 3 ees lowwanconcie|asccennsonda | esiecastaie 
ha | ies es a PSR Sree Bea 
PD I ain cig ortactd cna auc ph shatackcannaes 389, 717 | 4, 952 | LB), cwascencctals pecan 
I TOR a fopusigs gengicc enna Gasuctsv i sshewapenetnicment 378, 524 16, 145 4.1 11, 193 29 
NE GR Sina coc ast eaeidow nial ioicip oni bake ange 1 363, 729 | 30, 940 | 7.8 2 25, 988 6.7 
tt eee eee ee 361,211 | 33, 458 8.5 28, 506 7.3 
<n Vihakenen tikes keke 360, 791 | 33, 878 | 8.6 28, 926 7.4 
Ple anned June 30, oS Bie aie 3 361, 039 33, 630 8.5 28, 678 7.4 
| 
1 Includes approximately 2,100 temporary summer employees. 

? Principal functions involved in Navy’s civilian reductions from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1958: 

| E mployees | 
| added (+) | Percent 

or reduced | 

| =) | 

| 
—} i = 
Marine corps (supply and other support) -.-.--- thaesababececoabies Saceiusipa —959 5.6 
Aeronautical Shore Establishment (BuAer).-.-.-~.......-.-..---....-.....--.- —7, 427 8.4 
Naval shipyards (BuShips) - Se ech Beek en —4, 060 4.0 
Ammunition and ordnance (BuOrd, “except POL! ARIS)... frcieabiie Sains alice heise seael —4,811 | 10.9 
Specia! Projects Office (POLARIS) (strengthened) --_-..-...........---.----- +130 | +90. 3 
Research and Development (ONR) (strengthened) ...............-..-.-.--.- | +63 +13 
Supply (Bureau of Supplies and Accounts) ---_-_.......-..---------------.- — 2, 537 | 5.9 
Material Inspection Service (Office of Naval SNDGMIANY ooo cme ca. —533 10.3 
Transportation (Military Sea Transportation Service) -.......-..-..-.--.---- | —2, 582 21.5 
Net of miscellaneous other reductions.....................-...-<.-.....--.- hy BOD lavcsamaioag 
TR icc cs sn eee cB iatasiebiceth dei celia tei cies ain abd sega eomeicaibige acai a § a 


3 Includes 358,283 permanent employees and 2,756 seasonal and temporary employees. 


The remaining part of the current reduction will be taken in the same manner 

as has proved successful in the past. That is— 
(a) By selective ceiling adjustments that favor high priority programs at 
the expense of support and lower priority work. 
(b) By insisting on the maximum use of attrition (i.e., achieving reductions 
by not filling vacancies). 
(c) By withholding establishment of new positions whenever possible. 
Again, aad across-the-board cuts will not be made. 

The Nav y has basic interes’s in the extremes of environment from the ocean 
floor to outer space—from the E ‘quator to the poles. As a result there is a con- 
tinuing requirement for a wide variety of scientific and engineering activities and 
talents. 

Recently, the Navy has had great difficulty in recruiting and retaining an 
adequate work force of professional scientists and engineers. This situation 
continues to apply to certain types of professional workers needed for research and 
development work. Specific occupations which remain in critical short supply are 
theoretical and research physicists, chemists, and engineers; mathematicians with 
computer experience; and engineers with experience in guidance control systems, 
inertial guidance, instrumentation, telemetering, servomechanisms, and simula- 
tions. 

One important factor which will aid the Navy in recruiting scientists and 
engineers in the future is the new pay scale provided by the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1958. Even though new rates are still fre ‘quently below those paid 
by a number of private companies, they will place the Navy in a more favorable 
competitive position than here ‘tofore. There will still be difficulty in recruiting 
the ‘qu: lity ; ‘employee. Authority to recruit better college graduates at GS-7 
instead of GS-5 is expected to contribute to a solution of the problem. _ Its effect 
will not he fe It until next spring when the college recruitment campaign begins. 
Finally, authority to pay an employee travel expenses and Civil Service Com- 
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mission authority to grant advanced minimum rates will also aid in recruiting and 
retaining scientists and engineers. 

A number of programs have been designed to make more complete use of the 
available engineering and scientific personnel. These include: 

1. Reengineering scientific and engineering positions to exclude nonprofessional, 
administrative, and lower-grade professional duties where possible. This would 
go hand in hand with the establishment of staff administrative assistants, en- 
gineering technician, equipment, ordnance, and production specialists to assume 
duties not requiring a full professional background. 

2. The establishment of shop-assisted engineering programs to relieve en- 
gineering departments of workloads that can be performed by outstanding trades 
and craft personnel. 

3. The use of functional engineering. An example is functional or simplified 
drafting, which is the process of making drawings which show only the informa- 
tion required by the user to do his work. 

4. The use of electronic computers in the solution of scientific and engineering 
problems. This will free engineers and scientists for other duties, since they for- 
merly did much computational work. 

5. The maintenance of a central roster of the Navy’s key scientists and en- 
gineers in grades GS-13 and above. This will facilitate identification and loca- 
tion of specific talents for special utilization. 

6. The use of science symposiums. This brings together research scientists to 
report on and discuss current technical advances. Symposiums provide a means 
for the discovery of gaps in technical knowledge, the exchange of information, 
elimination of misdirected effort, and stimulation of ideas. The Office of Naval 
Research conducted symposiums in 1957 and in 1958. They were of great value. 

The Navy’s continued aim in its civilian manpower, as in its military manpower, 
is to operate with the minimum number of persons commensurate with meeting 
its responsibilities. Currently approved manpower levels are those which hope- 
fully will provide the bare-bones minimum of support for the operating forces of 
the Navy 

Part III. Srratecic Aspects 


The nation’s military posture is based upon requirements which are generated 
in support of the national strategy. Strategy is a dynamic art. It should be 
responsive to the continuously changing world conditions. The posture of 
military forces should be similarly responsive to changing circumstances. It is 
necessary that the proper balance be achieved among the several military capa- 
bilities which are required to assure the Nation’s security. This year the delib- 
erations on the national military posture are particularly important because of 
the pattern of world events and because of the technological advances which 
have been made. 

The United States is the accepted leader of the democratic nations which have 
united in many different alliances. It is the common denominator of these 
various alliances. The success and permanence of these unions depend upon 
the leadership, strength, and will of the United States to challenge effectively 
the threats of communism. 

World tensions have continued over the past year. Situations potentially 
serious to free world security have occurred in several areas remote from the 
United States. Deployed naval power, led by attack carrier striking forces, 
was quickly applied to support national policy in these locales. It was the force 
on the spot which could be applied immediately. Other units of the Armed 
Forees were moved into the areas to strengthen the U.S. position. This quick 
reaction by U.S. military forces may have prevented open hostilities. 

National objectives during this period of unrest have included the preservation 
of peace and the maintenance of the political stability of the democratic nations. 
Attainment of these objectives has been sought through the application of the 
resources available to the United States—social, economic, political, military, 
and psvchological. Efforts have met with varying degrees of success. 

Of these national resources, military strength is one of the most influential upon 
world affairs. It is the force necessary to permit a viable foreign policy. In 
the past, military strength has been utilized principally as an extension of foreign 
policey—to be applied when negotiations fail and events occur which are incom- 
patible with a peaceful world order. Today, political and military actions are 
80 intimately related that no international commitment can be effective without 
a full consideration of the military factors involved. Similarly, in this era of 
nuclear weapons, application of military force can be made only with a full appreci- 
ation of the political limitations which may influence freedom of action. 
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In striving to preserve world peace, the United States has maintained a strong 
military posture of deterrence. It has extensive forces with which to retaliate— 
to punish an aggressor. A lesser strength has been maintained in more con- 
ventional forces—forces suited to conflicts where all-out nuclear exchange is not 
involved. The pattern of world events has shown that there is a need for military 
strength which can be applied with precision and discrimination—or even fe. 
straint—to attain limited political and military objectives. This strength must 
be adequate for the conduct of simultaneous operations over extended periods of 
time and in widely scattered areas. It must meet needs similar to those which 
were faced during the past vear. 

The capabilities of all the Armed Forces must be sufficiently versatile to con- 
duct operations required in times of international tension, in limited warfare, and 
in general war. It has been the Nation’s objective, and a recognized requirement 
to maintain aggregate allied and U.S. military capabilities adequate to cope with 
the actions of the Communist bloc. 

During the past year, the situation in several areas of the world deteriorated 
from a condition of tension to a point verging upon limited war. The United 
States was urgently requested by appropriate authorities to introduce military 
forces into these trouble spots for purposes of stabilization, protection, and the 
maintenance of order. 

Early on the morning of last July 14 the Government of Iraq was overthrown, 
This could have been the impetus which would blow the Middle East wide open. 
It could have led to extensive armed conflict. Other governments in the area 
might also have fallen. Before 8 o’clock of the same morning, the Government 
of Lebanon requested that U.S. military forces be landed in that country. Later 
in the day, the President ordered the Navy to put forces ashore in Beirut. This 
directive was relaved to U.S. Naval Forces in the Mediterranean, and at 3 0’clock 
the next afternoon the first landing force of marines went ashore in Lebanon— 
less than 27 hours after the reauest from President Chamoun had been received. 
An Air Force composite strike force was flown into Turkey, and later an airborne 
Army battle group was landed in Lebanon. 

At the time U.S. forces were landed in the Levant, an interesting sidelight 
oceurred which illustrates the inseparability of foreign relations and even minor 
military movements. The initial stages of the Lebanon operation were under 
elose serutiny by all countries. Despite announcements issued by the United 
States to disclose full intentions, there was deep-felt concern by some nations 
that U.S. objectives were perhaps not limited to the extent indicated. There 
were those who feared that this crisis would lead to general war. 

At this time, over 40 ships of the 2d Fleet on a midshipmen training cruise 
were visiting Scandinavian ports. The next places to be visited were in the low 
countries. Despite the Lebanon crisis, the ships remained in the Scandinavian 
ports until the end of their scheduled visit. They then proceeded as planned to 
their next ports of call, which included Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Hamburg. 
In some instances, several hours passage through canals was required to reach 
the harbors. There were numerous comments by the officials of the countries 
being visited that the presence of U.S. warships in such restricted waters was a 
good indication that there were neither great fears, nor plans for the extension of 
the Middle East conflict. The decision to continue the scheduled visits of these 
ships was a relatively unimportant military decision. However, the suggestion 
that there was no anticipation of the outbreak of major hostilities, was extremely 
important. This small incident is but one example that political and military 
decisions of all magnitudes must complement each other. 

Quick reaction by deploved naval forces was again required in late August. 
The heavy and sustained bombardment of the offshore islands in the Taiwan 
Straits bv the Chinese Communists necessitated an immediate response by U.S. 
forces. The intentions of the Communists had to be determined. If they were 
to undertake an aggressive action which would threaten the security of Taiwan, 
appropriate action in support of the treaty with the Government of the Republic 
of China would be required. 

Elements of the 7th Fleet deployed in the Far East converged on the Taiwan 
Straits within hours after orders were issued. Redeployment from the Mediter- 
ranean to the western Pacific of the attack carrier Essex with her escorts was 
immediately ordered. Tactical units of the Army, Air Force, and Marines were 
deployed to Taiwan. Forces of great strength were thus quickly brought to bear 
to insure that any aggression by the Communists would be contained and that 
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the results would be compatible with the national interest of the United States 
and the Republic of China. 

The Lebanon and Taiwan operations have been severe tests of naval posture. 
These two crises, occurring almost simultaneously and in opposite ends of the 
world, demonstrated the necessity for adequate, ready, naval forces. To be 
effective these forces had to be in the right place, at the right time, and with the 
right strength—ready in all respects for whatever action might be required. 

The fact that it was not necessary for these ships, aircraft, and men to engage in 
a shooting conflict is particularly significant. Traditionally, the U.S. concept of 
the proper utilization of military strength has been to apply it so that war is pre- 
vented, but to be ready for war should an aggressor attack. The maintenance of 
peace and world order is a pillar of the national interest. If a man-of-war is 
built and is never called upon to fight an enemy, the investment represented in 
that vessel will have been well spent. The ship will have performed most effec- 
tively by keeping the peace—but always prepared to fight if this should be neces- 
sarv. This is the return sought from military capital expenditures. 

The Navy support of national objectives is not limited to actions which verge 
upon warfare. During this past summer, Ranger, one of the newest attack car- 
riers, Visited South American ports during transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Fleet. Following closely after open demonstrations of anti-U.S. feeling, it was 
conceivable that Ranger might not be a welcome visitor despite repeated reassur- 
ances to the contrary. The visits were highly successful. In each port of call the 
men-of-warsmen deported themselves as the ambassadors of good will. In 
these days of unfortunate international incidents, good will is important—but it 
must be demonstrated. 

Early this past vear, following particularly heavy monsoon rains, Ceylon 
suffered a series of disasters from floods and landslides. When the Cevlonese 
Government requested assistance, ships from the Middle East force in the Persian 
Gulf and from the 7th Fleet in the Far East were rushed into the Indian Ocean 
to provide aid. Within a week the tasks were complete and this emergency 
was declared to be at an end. The good will earned by the United States was 
expressed by the Governor General in the words: “Your country has been a 
godsend to Ceylon. The people of Ceylon now know who their real friends are.”’ 

A major accomplishment in the development of undersea capabilities occurred 
in the cruises of Nautilus and Skate beneath the polar icepack to the North Pole. 
The importance of these cruises, which can be undertaken by any nuclear sub- 
marine, is readily apparent. In addition to facilitating the transfer of submarines 
hetween the Atlantic and Pacific, there is now a demonstrated capability of 
positioning submarines beneath the icepack and retaining them there over 
extended periods of time. 

For the future, the full measure of the demands to be placed upon the Navy 
cannot be accurately predicted as they have not been predictable in the past. 
Communist doctrine is one of constant attrition. It can be anticipated that 
there will be an increase in the severity of world tensions. There will be more 
incidents bordering upon limited warfare. Requests for assistance by the United 
States may originate in any one of dozens of nations. The pattern of interna- 
tional communism is to conduct frequent probes, widely separated geographically, 
for weaknesses which can be exploited. Simultaneous requirements for naval 
forees may well arise again in both the Middle East and the Far East. 

Nationalism is a driving force throughout the world. Former colonies have 
broken away from the parent powers and established themselves as independent 
entities. Some of these new nations are not yet mature or strong enough to 
withstand Communist pressures. Should the United States stand idly by, these 
young states will be absorbed by the Sino-Soviet bloc. The United States should 
be prepared to assist in the maintenance of their independence and in their 
orientation toward the free world. 

The Mediterranean, Middle East, and African countries will continue to be 
areas of intense Soviet interest and pressures. Communist forces are increasing 
their efforts to subvert the freedoms of southeast Asia. They will persist in 
efforts to split the free world alliances—to neutralize nations which are joined 
with the United States to preserve liberty and freedom 

The effectiveness of oversea bases is being reduced. It is questionable how much 
longer unrestricted operations from foreign bases will be permitted by the coun- 
tries concerned. In some areas, such as in south and southeast Asia, there are 
no U.S. bases of consequence. However, the sovereignty of naval ships on the 
open seas cannot be legally questioned. The burden of sustaining military power 
and assisting in the preservation of peace in remote areas is shifting more and more 
to the Navy. 
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In the establishment of military policies and concepts, not only must the mili- 
tary needs of today be met, but ships, aircraft, and missiles must be built so that 
they will be capable of accomplishing what the needs of the United States wil 
require them to accomplish tomorrow. 

The world today is polarized between the Soviet bloc and the free world. The 
United States no longer possesses an atomic monopoly. The loss of this monopoly 
must be carefully considered in the development of the national strategy. Under 
conditions of nuclear parity, total war will cause devastating damage to both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. So long as the United States has the 
sapability of de.ivering unacceptable damage to the enemy regardless of any 
efforts undertaken by him, the chances of a general nuclear war become less and 
less likely. 

And yet, general nuclear war does remain a possibility, and the United States 
must be capable of inflicting heavy unacceptable damage to the U.S.S.R. should 
the Soviets ever undertake the desperate suicidal act of starting such a war. 
The United States has this capability now, several times over, by several different 
means, and there is nothing the U.S.S.R. can do to avoid destruction of her 
Government controls, her industry, her warmaking capacity, or her people should 
she start a general nuclear war. 

It does not take many megatons to destroy many Russian cities. U.S.S.R, 
Government control agencies, her industry, and her warmaking capacity are 
finite, and so are the number of nuclear weapons and the numbers of delivery 
vehicles necessary to destroy them. ; 

One of the most difficult problems confronting the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
services is where to strike the balance between those forces capable only of mass 
destruction with large yields of megatons and those forces usable for limited 
actions also. 

This problem is compounded by the advent of surface-to-surface missiles, the 
lack of defense by both sides against ballistic missiles, with the resultant increasing 
vulnerability of fixed installations to missile destruction; and the increasing cost 
of weapons systems. 

There is also the problem of what the mix of mass destruction weapons systems 
should be. All of these systems are very expensive. None of them are cheap. 

It is necessary to have more than one weapon system of mass destruction to 
insure success should the enemy develop a breakthrough on the defense against 
one system. Several different means of delivering these megatons confound the 
enemy’s defenses and require him to defend himself from all directions and not 
just a few. 

Retaliatory forces to destroy the U.S.S.R. are necessary for use in the unlikely 
contingency she should start such a war. Because a general war is unlikely, and 
because local conflicts, such as have occurred in the recent past, are apt to occur 
with increasing frequency in the future, it is not desirable, and moreover it is 
expensive, to have more retaliatory forces than enough to insure the enemy’s 
destruction. Retaliatory forces are insurance against general nuclear war. It 
does no good to overinsure against this contingency, especially since the cost of 
retaliatory forces is so great and most of the retaliatory systems are not useful in 
solving local situations. 

There is a finite number of enemy targets, the destruction of which would 
destroy the U.S.S.R. The mix of the weapon systems necessary to effect that 
destruction is difficult to determine. Many factors enter into the problem, such 
as how much do the various systems cost, what is the vulnerability of each system, 
how long will it be useful, when will it probably become obsolescent and have to be 
replaced, how long after a warning is received does it take to deliver the weapons 
to the target, i.e., the length of countdown, is its location known and, hence, 
subject to surprise missile attack, how much do the ancillary systems cost such 
as early warning systems, and can they be spoofed or otherwise be rendered 
ineffective. 

These and similar questions have no pat or permanent answers. The effects of 
the various factors change as new devices are developed, but it is apparent that 
mobility, and launching from locations unknown to the enemy, and systems not 
requiring early warning are becoming of increasing importance not only because 
of their better cost effectiveness but because they are certain—they are not 80 
dependent on enemy actions. 

One of the things evident in the past year is that the United States must have 
adequate and appropriate forces for conflicts short of general war. Situations 
requiring quick action and strong capable forces will likely occur with increasing 
frequency in the near future. 
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There will continue to be a requirement for military forces which can project 
U.S. power overseas. This power should have a quick reaction time to inhibit or 
confine limited wars under a wide variety of situations—to nip in the bud potential 
wars before they get started. Its strength should be flexible enough to provide 
the exact amount of force appropriate to the objective with a minimum risk of 
alienating friends and allies. These forces must be ready and capable of action 
under the circumstances existing at the time they are needed. Overflight rights 
are sometimes difficult or impossible to obtain. Operations from non-U.S. bases 
sometimes cannot be conducted. The sovereignty of a U.S. aircraft carrier, 
coupled with its mobility and versatility, makes it a most valuable instrument. 
The deploved attack carrier with modern aircraft—teamed with a Marine landing 
forcee—is the logical ready military force to counter the threats of limited war in 
many areas of the world. Sometimes it is the only adequate force that can be 
brought to bear. Often the mere presence of an aircraft carrier with its strike 
capability is enough to inhibit aggression in troubled areas. 

The Navy is directing its efforts toward the expansion and improvement of 
weapon systems usable for any type of war. Ships and aircraft are built with a 
capability for nuclear warfare wherever possible and, at the same time, with a 
capability of defending themselves and of striking the enemy with nonnuclear 
weapons. 

There is a pressing need to increase the capability to combat hostile submarines. 
Since World War II, the capability of the submarine has progressed at a more 
rapid rate than that of ASW forces. The undersea voyage of Seawolf last fall, 
following closely upon the Nautilus and Skate polar transits, demonstrated the 
remarkable progress made in the advancement of submarine capabilities. Sea- 
wolf on her voyage remained submerged for a new record of 60 consecutive days. 
Similar capabilities will someday be achieved by Soviet submarines. 

The large Soviet submarine fleet is not only menacing to the United States, 
but it poses a threat to the permanence of free world alliances. The submarine 
has traditionally been the instrument chosen by a land power to cut sea lines of 
communication. Interdiction of the sealanes between the United States and 
allied nations would result in the overrunning of the allies and the U.S. forces 
deployed overseas. The safe arrival of troop ships, troop convoys, and selected 
cargoes essential to the support of deployed forces must be insured. 

The vse of Soviet submarines to blockade the United States or its allies would 
apply severe pressures throughout the world. These pressures, if not successfully 
resisted, could assist in the attainment of Communist objectives without resorting 
to the mass destruction of a nuclear war. 

Improvement is necessary now in the antisubmarine control of vital sea areas, 
In these areas the commanding officer of a hostile submarine must know with 
certainty that he has been detected. He must be made aware that he has lost his 
assets of stealth and secrecy. 

The Soviet submarine threat is a mass threat. Thereis no single or inexpensive 
answer to meeting this problem. It requires the closest teamwork of all anti- 
submarine forces—surface, subsurface, and air—served by an effective, worldwide 
network of intelligence and communications. But even more important, improve- 
ments are required in the basic capabilities of antisubmarine forces to offset the 
advantages now held by the modern submarine. Effective, destructive weapons 
of much greater power are now available for use once an enemy submarine is 
located and identified. But technological breakthroughs are needed to solve the 
problems of detection, localization, and identification. New methods and new 
techniqui s are needed from basic research, which is the reason so much effort is 
being devoted to this area of research. 

World events of the past year have indicated that the relationships between 
political objectives and military operations are insevarable. The Nation must 
have a proper balance of forces to support national political and military objectives 
against all levels of threats. 

Forces adequate to deter a potential aggressor from initiating a general nuclear 
war are necessary. Provision must also be made for forces capable of deterring 
aggressive action which might be undertaken to secure limited objectives. A 
balance between these two capabilities is required. 

The Navv is a substantial contributor to the general war deterrent forces of 
the United States. This contribution will gradually increase as POLARIS comes 
into operation. Maintaining deployed forces which are suitable for the conduct 
of simultaneous and widely separated operations in support of limited objectives 
isa continuing requirement. While these forces should retain a nuclear capability, 
it is also necessary to maintain the ability and capacity to undertake sustained 
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operations of a conventional, nonnuclear nature. Lastly, improvement in the 
quality of naval forces to combat and defeat the increasing undersea threat js 
essential, 

The Lebanon and Taiwan crises have pointed the direction in which the dey elop- 
ment of military capabilities is required. The inimediate threats to the national 
interest have been demonstrated. The military posture of the Armed Forces 
should be maintained at that level of strength where these threats can be most 
effectively defeated. 


Part IV. Sratus oF THE U.S. Navy 


The operating strength of the Navy for fiscal year 1957 and subsequent years, 
and that budgeted for en year 1960 is shown in the following table: 





End strengths 








Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1957 1958 | 1959 1960 
eae 
ee ees er |-—_—__—— 
Military personnel, Navy !.................-.-. 675, 000 | 645, = 00 | 630, 000 630, 000 
Active fleet ships._................ Sage ee ee wee 967 | 864 864 
Operating air@att ?__............-...... shan eben 9, 421 ro | 7, 595 7, 0 





1 Authorized ceiling. 
2 Includes aircraft of U.S. Naval Reserve and U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
Military personnel strength 

In fiscal year 1958, the authorized military personnel strength of the Navy was 
reduced from 675,000 to 645,000. In fiscal year 1959 the personnel strength is 
being further reduced by 15,000 to reach a level of 630,000 by the end of fiscal 
year 1959. The reduction for fiscal year 1959 had to be interrupted in July 1958 
by the necessity to retain personnel on board for the Lebanon crisis, followed by 
the Taiwan situation. Personnel reduction was reordered in November, and the 
rate of reduction is being accelerated in order to meet the originally planned 
ceiling of 630,000. A begin-and-end year strength of 630,000 is budgeted for 
fiscal year 1960, with a man-year average of 629,268. 

In consonance with the personnel reductions, the operating forces and the size 
of the Naval Shore Establishment have been reduced. The reductions in the 
Shore Establishment will continue through fiscal year 1960 until the proper 
balance is obtained between the new operating force levels and the fleet support 
level required from the Shore Establishment. The closest scrutiny of the per 
sonnel billets ashore has indicated that significant savings in personnel can no 
longer be achieved by horizontal cuts in shore activities. Vertical cuts, in which 
whole activities are disestablished, have been required. 
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Manning level 

Naval ships are manned at a personnel manning level which is materially below 
their wartime complement. Although this reduces a ship’s capability for sus- 
tained combat operations, it does permit retaining the maximum number of ships 
in operation within the total authorized personnel strength. 

During the Korean conflict, fleet units were manned at 94 percent of comple- 
ment. As shown in figure IV-1, this level has been successively reduced since 
Korea. A manning level of 81.2 percent is budgeted for fiscal year 1960. Illus- 
trative of the austerity of this manning level is the fact that prior to the outbreak 
of the Korean war the fleet was manned at a level of 84 percent. 

A more realistic manning level for the types of fleet operations required today 
would be in the order of 87 percent. This would require an additional 14,000 
personnel, but it would provide a higher degree of combat readiness in the event 
a shooting war should develop. It would also permit sending more personnel to 
school for advanced training which is needed, and it would improve the situation 
with respect to ship’s maintenance. However, there is a continual demand for 
increased numbers of personnel in several fields, and the only means of raising the 
manning level in the fleet would be to reduce the total number of ships in the fleet. 
This alternative is not advisable in light of world conditions today. 
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Functional distribution of personnel 


In the operating forces are 57 percent of naval personnel—the fleets and fleet 
air; 19 percent are in support activities. These support activities include nayg} 
bases and naval air bases inside and outside the continental United States, the 
naval districts, and the industrial complex of the Shore Establishment; 17 percent 
of total naval personnel are allocated to training. The remaining allocations are 
included in the chart shown in figure IV—2. 


FUNCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


FOR FY 1960 


WIDSHIPMEN, AVIATION CADETS 2 
OFFICER CANDIDATES - 1%. : 


TRAINING, TRANSIENTS, AND -6%~ ff ‘ 
PRISONERS PIPELINE . ee 





Turnover of officer and enlisted personnel 

The Navy is still experiencing high turnover rates in young officers and first 
cruise enlisted personnel. As an example it is estimated that in fiscal year 1960, 
Which is a large cyclic turnover year, 12,500 of the total 69,615 officer strength 
will be separated from the service and be replaced by 12,500 newly commissioned 
officers. In the enlisted area it is estimated the turnover will be about 118,000. 

On the brighter side, the first term reenlistment rate has increased somewhat, 
the career petty officer strength is stabilizing and through the enlistment of higher 
quality personnel there is greater potential to improve the experience and skill 
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level of all the people. Further, the Navy is experiencing increasing numbers of 
applications from young officers for retention and augmentation in the Regular 
Navy. The greater selectivity afforded should improve the effective leade.ship 
and professional potential. The recently enacted pay legislation is contributing 
to these ends. 

Although there is an improvement in the officer situation at the most junior 
level, there remains a shortage of experienced officers available for assignment to 
shipboard billets just below the executive officer level. This is a result of the 
inability in the past to retain sufficient numbers of Reserve officers beyond their 
initial obligated period of service, and it has required the continual training of 
excessively large numbers of new officers. Because of this large turnover, broaden- 
ing of the professional experience of young officers is restricted due to the necessity 
to retain them in narrow career patterns in order to obtain more rapid and con- 
tinuing dividends from the training invested in them. The net result in the un- 
restricted line is an ultimate dilution of the broad command potential of the 
individual officer. It will be important in the future that Navy officers be much 
better educated and trained than can be done now. More officers will need ad- 
yanced technical education in electronics, missiles, nucleonics and other scientific 
subjects. More officers will need to be trained in staff work, in international 
affairs and languages, in advanced tactics using tactical data systems and rapid 
data transmission equipment. The officers of the future will require more knowl- 
edge than officers do now. 

The shortage of officers at the intermediate experience level is exemplified by 
the fact that in the unrestricted line there are only 8,305 lieutenants to fill 12,154 
billets throughout the Navy. Although the retention of NROTC regular officers 
in the unrestricted line category increased from 16.3 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 
19.3 percent in fiscal year 1958, and although there has been an increase in the 
number of Reserve officers requesting augmentation into the Regular Navy, the 
Navy needs, and is endeavoring to achieve, a much higher rate of retention of 
experienced officers. 

The following table is a comparison of the number of Reserve officers requesting 
augmentation into the Regular Navy against the number selected. The augment- 
ation boards have been consistent in their purpose of selecting only those whom it 
can reasonably be predicted will provide the base for a sound, energetic, hard 
working, officer corps of the future. Thus the number selected does not necessarily 
increase in proportion to the number of applicants. 

















| 
| 1956 1957 1958 
Pasihn 2 Seeweee en) SN 6 est) Se Lat SUE XGiht ee 
Applicants | Selected | Applicants| Selected | Applicants Selected 
| considered | considered considered 
— a apeioangagi — -——_—] —— ort nepniicaiies — nenatttleetiatiatielg oveseemnasiosenninetoansiasbededeis | saisiaieesestatiesensieneeaeD 
i a 806 427 | 250 168 | 403 220 
Re ose rea tisapecn 349 | 2 | 476 300 688 307 
dt oS 275 | 175 | 332 154 | 506 177 
PMs chiiccsacs—sépkdasas 78 | 196 | 336 180 | 591 251 
RRA | 1, 708 | 1, 000 | 1, 304 | so2| 2, 188 | 955 
| | | 


Attainment of the authorized enlisted personnel strength of the Navy is expected 
to be achieved through normal recruiting, without resort to the draft. The 
Navy’s problem, however, as it relates to enlisted personnel lies in the retention 
of sufficient numbers of pretty officers to train and lead the new inexperienced 
recruits. Although the reenlistment rate for personnel completing their first 
term has increased steadily from 9 percent for fiscal year 1955 to 22.6 percent for 
fiscal year 1958, this includes a large group of personnel who have not achieved 
petty officer grade. Of the approximately 45,000 petty officers completing their 
first term, only 5,000 to 6,000 reenlist. Thus the problem lies in the continuing 
shortage of annual replacement of about 40,000 petty officers. Among career 
Regulars (individuals serving on active duty for a second or subsequent term of 
service in the Regular component) the actual losses have been small and the Navy 
has been able to attain a measure of stability within this group. 

Reenlistment rates refer to the percentage of regular Navy enlisted personnel 
Who reenlist within 3 months after discharge under conditions which make them 
eligible to reenlist. Eligibility depends on past performance. Actual and 
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estimated rates for'first term and career reenlistments for the period fiscal years 
1955-60"are as follows: 


Na cmm nen n ccc c ccc n cern ccc e ence r ccc ceerrcrencncer nee ccnceceecccce erence aa 




















| Ist term reenlistment | Career reenlistment Overall 

a ; eee en a Woe et ee 

Number Percent | Number | Percent Number Percent 

eB 
Fiscal year 1955 actual__...__- | 14, 278 } 9.0 | 10, 238 73.2 24, 516 14.2 
Fiscal year 1956 actual_______- 15, 452 11.5 | 2, 982 94.3 58, 434 32.6 
Fiscal year 1957 actual. ._____- 10, 042 15.6 | 39, 823 85.8 49, 865 44.9 
Fiscal year 1958 actual_______- 13, 957 | 22.6 | 25, 493 89.0 39, 450 43.7 
Fiscal year 1959 estimated ____- 20, 153 24. 2 | 14, 396 98. 5 34, 549 35,3 
Fiscal year 1960 estimated____. 17, 914 21.4 22, 599 97.7 40, 513 38.0 


| 





Implementation of proficiency pay 


The effect of the new proficiency pay program on retention rates cannot yet 
be determined. The first increment of proficiency pay was awarded in November 
1958. This group was very small and restricted to personnel serving in pay grade 
E-7. The first large proficiency pay award was effective on January 16, 1959, 
It is hoped that the award of proficiency pay to the authorized maximum of 8 
percent of personnel in the highly critical ratings will assist in retaining these men 
in the Navy. If proficiency pay has this effect, the skill level of critical ratings 
will be increased. 

A total of 19,575 proficiency pay authorizations were planned for fiscal year 
1959. Results of the examinations conducted indicate that a maximum of 
12,825 or 65.52 percent of the planned number of awards will be made. The 
underlying reason for the small number of proficiency awards is that insufficient 
numbers of personnel, particularly in critical ratings, participated in the 
examination. 

It is believed that the small number of examination participants is a result of 
the comparatively short period available for implementation, once the programs 
were approved by higher authority. It is anticipated that interest will be much 
keener in the next examination. 


Developments requiring additional naval personnel 

Each year new military requirements arise requiring additional military per- 
sonnel above the numbers that can be accommodated under existing ceilings. 
In weapons, for example, in former days it required only a well trained torpedo- 
man’s mate to maintain, ready, and fire a torpedo of the type used in World War 
II. Today, an underwater or abovewater guided missile requires a very highly 
skilled guided missileman to maintain and ready the missile, a specially trained 
ordnanceman to ready and attach the warhead, and a fire control technician to 
maintain and operate the guidance equipment. 

The newer ships, which have advanced weapon systems and other more com- 
plex equipment installed, require more personnel to operate and maintain them 
than do the older ships. For example, a new attack carrier requires 600 more 
people in its allowance than does the World War II type earrier. A new 
destroyer requires 48 more personnel in its allowance. A nuclear-powered attack 
submarine requires 22 more personnel than the conventional powered submarine. 

The FBM submarine weapon system will be a new and powerful retaliatory 
weapon. This submarine does not replace the need for any existing type of naval 
ship. Consequently, personnel for these submarines have had to come from within 
existing fleet personnel strengths. 

In addition to the foregoing, officer and enlisted training requirements to handle 
the new weapons and equipment have increased markedly. Increased numbers 
of personnel in the training pipeline increases the total number of personnel 
required in the Navy in order to hold up the manning level in the operating forces 
at sea. ; 

Altogether the new personnel requirements for fiscal year 1960 total approxi 
mately 21,000 in excess of the 630,000 ceiling. By cutting back on some of the 
planned programs, and by dropping some of lesser import, this requirement of 
21,000 has been pared down to 6,968 personnel. Compensation for these per 
sonnel will be accomplished through reduction of other established programs. 
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The new requirements for fiscal year 1960 of the greatest significance are tabulated 
below. 


Number of 

Program: personnel 
Fleet ballistic missile submarine program.-._................-.----- 2, 009 
MARGIT Ss PODISOOMORES 5. Auccessacheweeknéunnuaueesuceceuadan 723 
PAGUG TRNONNG COTEID rire se Ses te Sea, cid wakes wala 1, 193 
Faeet operational control centers... . 2.6. <<. ss. cee sseee nce ea 567 
HinsiktomSRnCh ieRnING ted coed Ge nck che cadeewe was 480 
Bureau activities for new weapons_.................-...-.-..---- 286 
Special weapons and operational requirements__.-......----------- 915 
PTT UIO HE ONII no hi oe ee ala Swann eee wales 75 
Communications and security groupe. ...5-. 6.2... 22-2 2slc--.2e 154 
Bir SOON Oe CRATE hg oo oo ewan Andantino atboe donsue sek 290 
PN CULInNNOUS = Shoe Ee LSet cua chee oeeeeee 276 
SRN IN Me a eR le hs ge i i crn ane a 6, 968 


Officer and petty officer ratios 


The term “officer ratio” is the percentage of officers to total military personnel 
strength. The term “petty officer ratio” is the percentage of enlisted petty 
officers (pay grades E-—4 and above) to total enlisted strength. 

The complexity of new weapons and weapons systems requires a higher per- 
centage of officers and petty officers than in the past for administering, super- 
vising, or Operating the systems both in the development stages and after the 
weapons become operational. This requirement of skilled supervisory personnel 
parallels a similar trend in industry where products are also assuming greater 
complexity. The following new programs are indicative of the overall higher 
officer ratio required: 

Officer ratio required 


Program: Percent 
PM: te Oates) BV OOO MONG. oo o-oo wes ce ccmwe haan casas 22. 0 
FEM (POLARIS) submarines, tender, staff... ..<....5.-...-.2.4c- 16. 0 
HiGeG MIssuC DIGRTANG. .....<coscc conan cmee es Ss ci Rn ee hemes 16. 9 
TUTOR HORNY OR oe oc ede me ee Se ets ac oo me 42.9 
CePA ONAN CONtTO! VGN GM — a a oe nanan wosc nace een nee 34. 2 


The Navy is also experiencing a marked increase in officer requirements for 
joint and international staffs, and for representation at the Der artment of Defense 
level. Examples of these requirements include the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, increased NATO officer representation, adcitional Conti- 
nental and North American Air Defense staffing, and similar officer requirements. 
Because of these important demands for increased officer representation, the 
Navy received authority from the Secretary of Defense to increase its officer ratio 
from 11.05 to 11.26 percent. The officer ratio of the Navy in comparison with 
the other services is shown in the following table. 


Officer ratios (percent) 





Actual aver- 
age ratio 


Authorized | Authorized 
| over the 


| fiscal year fiscal year 





| period fiscal | 1959 1960 
years 1953-58 
IN ee dee et od a suptang bce ale seo 14. 82 | 15.60 | 15. 40 
Navy AES EMU HER ORR AE 10. 91 | 11.05 | 111. 26 
Army eee ogtec Sh asbct detente 52665 cates 10. 84 11. 50 11. 50 
UC GNSS ee Ae ee ee eee oa 8 83 9, 26 | 9. 26 


‘Budgeted ratio is continued at 11.05 percent. 


The Navy also received authority from the Secretary of Defense to increase its 
petty officer ratio (pay grades E—4 and above) from 53.3 to 54.5 percent. How- 
ever, the fiscal year 1960 budget submission is based on the 53.3 percent ratio in order 
‘0 provide a higher overall total military strength. It is anticipated that with 
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the newer, more complex weapons and equipment the true petty officer ratip 
requirement will eventually approach 60 percent. 


New petty officer pay grades 


In addition to the existing enlisted pay grade E-7 (chief petty officer), two ney 
pay grades, H-8 and E-9, authorized by the Congress effective June 1, 1958, have 
been utilized to establish two new categories of chief petty officers. The titles 
of these two new grades are senior chief petty officer and master chief petty officer, 
Personnel will be phased into these grades-over a period of at least 4 years in order 
not to create a stalemate of opportunity for advancement in this new incentive 
area. The programing will follow the schedule indicated in the following taby. 
lation: 














Fiscal year | E-7 | E-8 | E-9 Total 
a a ae 42, 950 1, 850 | 300 45, 10) 
ee ne 40, 300 4, 200 | 600 45, 10) 
en a nnn | 37, 250 6, 450 1, 400 | 45, 10) 
| EERE ae 34, 400 1 8, 600 2, 100 | 45, 10) 
ER EEE EEE EE 33, 700 8, 600 2, 800 | 45, 10) 








1 Peak. 


These new pay grades will contribute to improvement in the petty officer 
experience level. 


Enlisted career rotation program 


The Navy has placed into effect a revised program for sea-to-shore and shore-to- | 


sea rotation of enlisted personnel called the enlisted career rotation program. 


This program permits a more equitable assignment of personnel between sea and | 
shore duty, and permits a more personalized attention to be given to the assign | 


ment of each man. By means of this program the Navy hopes to provide the 
highest possible personnel stability, as well as provide the best opportunity for 
each individual to plan for his future with a reasonable degree of assurance. 
The results of this new rotational plan have been very gratifying. The planis 
sound in theory and practice, and the improvement in the field of enlisted distri- 
bution has been very beneficial to the naval service. Implementation of this 
program was made possible by the introduction of new electric accounting machine 
methods in which thousands of details can be processed with great speed, ac- 
curacy, and efficiency. A more complete description of this program and its 
benefits is attached as an appendix to this statement. 

Training 

Advances in technology have increased the training load. In order to keep 
pace with rapid technological changes, the Navy is reorienting its training cur 
riculums, and accelerating training in such important fields as nuclear propulsiog, 
advanced weapon systems, electronics, and engineering. This will result in the 
attainment of a higher education base for the Navy as a whole, and provide the 
quality of skilled personnel required for new technological advances. 

By next fall the officer enrollment in technical courses at the postgraduate level 
will have been increased by more than one-third since last July. The mathe 
matics and science curriculums for naval officer candidates have also been increased. 
The naval enlisted advanced school progr:.m, and the naval enlisted scientific 
education program have been created to educate qualified enlisted personnel iD 
college engineering and science courses. These programs are being expanded 4% 
fast as qualified candidates can be found. The numbers of both officers and en- 
listed personnel to receive special training in nuclear propulsion, guided missiles, 
sonar, and electronics are being increased. : 

In order to compensate for the increased training in the technical and scientific 
fields, the amount of training given in other fields is being reduced. The number 
of officers to receive postgraduate instruction in business, personnel, administra- 
tive, and controllership work is being reduced by more than one-fourth. Formal 
schooling at the elementary level for enlisted ratings such as commissaryme?, 
personnelmen, damage controlmen, and storekeepers has been eliminated. This 
type of training will be accomplished in the future by on-the-job training in ships 
and shore stations. 

In summary, the Navy’s training program has the dual function of making 
competent sailormen out of new officers and recruits, and of providing them with 
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er ratig ; : ; ‘ : ; s 
the knowledge and skills required for manning and directing the increasingly complex 
weapon systems of the fleet. The apportionment of personnel in training is shown 

| jn figure IV-3. ‘The figures in parenthesis in each segment of the pie are the 

WO new} annual output. The percentages are the average on board at any one time. 

8, havef Recruit training represents 31 percent of the 17 percent of the total naval per- 

ie title} sonnel in training; enlisted general rate training accounts for 21 percent, with an 

' Officer} annual output of 49,000; functional weapons training, 5 percent ; medical training, 

in order} 5 percent; and fleet schools, 10 percent, with an annual output of 219,000. 

centiye} Officer postgraduate courses, service colleges, etc., are 13 percent, with an annual 

g tabu.| output of 10,000 officers, ineluding officer candidate school. Naval aviation 

training is 15 percent with an annual output of officers and enlisted of 30,000. 


APPORTIONMENT OF PERSONNEL IN TRAINING 
FY. 1960 
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entific AT ANY ONE TIME. THE NUMBERS IN PARENTHESIS ARE THE PLANNED STUDENT OUTPUT 
umber PER YEAR. : 


nistrs’ |THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS INTRAINING AND OUTPUT: 
vine, WUMBERS IS DUE TO THE DIFFERENCES IN LENGTH OF TIME IT TAKES TO COMPLETE A 
This PARTICULAR COURSE. en 





. ships 
ah . Until the rate of retention of officers and first cruise enlisted men has been 
1 with sharply improved, the Navy will have to continue to maintain large numbers of 


Personnel in training. 
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The need for legislative action to relieve the officer promotion situation in the “hump” 

The Navy has too large a group of career officers in one category (the ‘“‘hump”) 
who have essentially the same date of rank and years of service. These officers. 
numbering about 8,000, entered the service during World War II in the yeg; 
groups 1942-45, and represent roughly about one-third of the Navy’s line officer 
strength. Unless some relief is afforded this problem, these officers will receive 
approximately a 1 in 4 opportunity to make commander, and the successfy] 
one-fourth will then have only a 1 in 4 opportunity to make captain. The 
vitality and leacership needed in the Navy now and in the near future can wel] 
depend on whether or not the promotion opportunities for this group of officers 
are made equitable with other career officers. 

The solution to this problem can only be accomplished by legislation. The 
Navy is again proposing legislation which would temporarily remove the jp. 
voluntary retirements points for the grade of captain and commander. This 
would be done by the selective retirement of approximately 35 percent of the 
present captains that have or will have 5 years in grade, and by the involuntary 
retirement of commanders who have twice failed of selection, in such numbers as 
is necessary to insure that the officer grade limitations for this grade are not 
exceeded. With these provisions the Navy will be able to provide the career 
officers in the “hump”’ a selection opportunity of approximately 55 percent to 
the grade of commander and approximately 46 percent to the grade of captain, 
a still inequitable but necessary attrition in order to remain within the provisions 
of the Officer Grade Limitation Act. 

This proposed legislation is the most important legislative program for the 
Navy this year. 

Medical care for naval personnel 

The fiscal year 1960 budget submission for the budget activity ‘‘Medical care” 
will enable the Navy to continue to provide professional patient care on the highest 
order; however, full requirements for procurement of medical equipment and for 
maintenance will not be met to the extent of generally accepted standards 
Stringency of funds has required, and will continue to require, that available funds 
be applied on a priority basis, with direct patient care areas receiving the highest 
priority. In asmall appropriation such as medical care, there is only a minimal 
amount of flexibility to permit reprograming of funds to take care of unanticipated 
or emergency needs. The nature of the medical care function is such that any 
extension diversions to cover unforeseeable requirements necessarily will affect 
the quantity and quality of care provided. 


Dependents’ medical care program 

The Dependents’ Medical Care Act, a career incentive measure, was enacted 
in 1956 to provide an improved and uniform program for medical care of servic 
members and their dependents. Essentially the act provides for continuation 
of dependent care at service facilities. It also assures medical care for spouses 
and children of active duty personnel in civilian facilities when service facilities 
are not available. 

Medical care continues to be provided all eligible dependents in service medical 
facilities, subject to the availability of space and to the capabilities of the medical 
staff. The scope of dependent care provided in service medical facilities is limited 
to diagnosis, treatment of acute medical and surgical conditions, treatment of 
contagious disease, immunizations, maternity and infant care, and certain limited 
dental care. Hospitalization in service facilities is not authorized for nervous and 
mental disorders, chronic diseases, elective medical or surgical treatments, and 
domiciliary care. 

Actual costs of the medicare program for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 
exceeded the estimates for those years. Until October 1, 1958, dependents hada 
free choice between service and civilian facilities. More chose to seek medical 
care in civilian facilities than was estimated. The cost of medical care in civilian 
hospitals has been gradually increasing. 

To obtain optimum utilization of service medical facilities and to reduce the 
cost of dependent medical care in civilian facilities, certain changes to the medicare 
program directed by the Congress became effective on October 1, 1958. These 
changes require that dependents residing with their sponsors will use service 
facilities when available. Certain civilian medical services not specifically author 
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ized by the act are discontinued. Areas containing more than one service medical 
facility are required to establish a regulating facility to assure optimum utilization 
of service facilities prior to authorizing dependent use of civilian facilities. 

The funds available in the appropriation ‘Medical care, Navy’’ for fiscal year 
1959 for care of Navy and Marine Corps dependents in civilian medical facilities 
amounted to $23,634,142. At the current rate of obligation of $2,500,000 per 
month, the balance remaining will be depleted by April 15, 1959. Action taken 
on October 1, 1958, to reduce the cost of the civilian portion of the program is not 
sufficient to enable the Navy to remain within the funds appropriated for this 
purpose. 


PERSONNEL AND FORCES OF THE RESERVE COMPONENT OF THE U.S. NAVY 


The authorized inactive personnel strength of the Ready Reserve of the Armed 
Forces is 2.5 million. The Navy’s share of this total is 530,000. 


Strength of the Navy’s Ready Reserve 








| End fiscal | End fiscal | End fiseal 
| year1958 | year 1959 year 1960 
actual planned } planned 
Ready Reserve: | 
SOGene ONMEN. 5... .wccacncenkeeceasunenws iz rmniaet caer 530, 000 | 530, 000 | 530, 000 
OD A on ates temnonhtene a ibia 530, 440 | 530, 000 | 527, 508 
Drill pay status: 
NINN TANNIN os areas ieee Wiaalanemens 135, 000 135, 000 | 135, 000 
DRT. t 2 <C26 con ehorkiasinede anetaddekh abe ey eh aeen | 129, 632 | 135, 000 135, 000 
Funded average on board................-.-....-----.---- (132, 224) | (131, 464) | (130, 500) 
Nonpaid status: | 
TT Ce cia er kid ewig binamem ha eameibdenn 395, 000 | 395, 000 | 395, 000 
DUNOON A asa ceee Gece foros ccucsanactcacnsnenece oes 400, 852 | 398, 536 | 397, 008 








The Selected Reserve 

Anew program, the Selected Reserve, was established within the Ready Reserve 
in fiscal year 1958. This new program grew out of the need to maintain Reserve 
personnel, ships, and aircraft in a state of training, readiness, and availability for 
immediate employment in the Active Forces upon the call of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, when authorized by law. 

The Selected Reserve was established, and its implementation directed on 
February 13, 1958. Certain training ships (DE types) and all aircraft then in the 
Naval Reserve program constituted the initial Selected Reserve Forces. Aircraft 
types and additional ships as required are being assigned as they become available. 
They will be maintained according to fleet standards as nearly as possible in order 
to be effectively employable with the fleet when needed. Under the same condi- 
tion of readiness, but without ships or aircraft, there will be additional personnel 
in the Selected Reserve with an equally important mission. These reservists will 
be assigned upon mobilization to the active fleet (ships and squadrons) to bring 
peacetime allowances up to war strength. Appropriate personnel of this group 
will also activate ships of the reserve fleet, build up fleet support, and man the 
many security and mobilization processing activities required during times of 
war or national emergency. 

Ships assigned to the Selected Reserve will be located at widely dispersed ports 
within easy reach of their assigned Reserve crews. The ships will be manned in 
peacetime, during the absence of their Reserve crews, by a small full-time active 
duty crew. Reserve crews will drill on board and eruise in their assigned ship 1 
weekend per month, as well as during their annual training duty period, under the 
direction of their Reserve commander. In order to insure that there will be 
minimum delay (orders issuance, record processing, physical examinations, and 
equipping) in reporting for duty when needed, reservists assigned to Selected 
veserve programs will all have reeall’orders in their possession to become auto- 
matically effective in case the country is attacked or mobilization ordered. To the 
extent possible, their orders will designate their mobilization assignment. 
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The planned composition of the Selected Reserve for fiscal year 1960 igs as 
follows: 
Reserve personnel ceilings, end fiscal year 1960 


Antisubmarine warfare component: Provide trained air squadrons and 
surface ships capable of deploying immediately at full war complement 
to assigned stations to initiate antisubmarine warfare missions: 
ry ee ee ae ee seamiets Beeat owen 7, 337 
¢ 
if. .----------------------.-----+------------------------- 12, 428 


available for immediate assignment to active duty to bring ships and 
air units of the active fleet to their war complement: 3 
NN ih ok Scania @ eng see kW a co Kgialhcls _ 66, 513 
Agr .....---- ww panne nn ------5--- ++ ------------------------ 20, 552 
Fleet support activities component: Provide trained personnel for im- 
mediate assignment to active duty in the fleet support activities upon 
initiation of hostilities, or when directed by the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, in order to provide limited augmentation urgently needed in 
i ne I Oe IN ies oc cece weccdnwncousee 14, 000 
Shore Establishment component: Provide trained personnel for immedi- 
ate assignment to active duty in the Shore Establishment upon initia- 
tion of hostilities, or when directed by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
in order to provide limited augmentation urgently needed in the early 


re torent i op cle csc SG wR ne nak Gd er sales 9, 000 
Marine Corps support: Naval Reserve medical personnel in support of 
i i UR ret wwe wis miihnne acWuwices noseuneneieee 500 


Miscellaneous: This group of reservists by performing duties of their 
specialty assists in the administration, training and support of the 
URINE TINO i ne oe te Se he ening m okie a Sere earceiis ——— 





Participation and quality improvement of naval reservists 


Average enrollment in the various Reserve drill pay programs during fiscal year 
1958 against imposed ceilings was in the neighborhood of 95 percent. The par 
ticipation of enrolled reservists (attendance) averaged 85 percent. There has 
been an encouraging rise from 36 to 45 percent in the number of petty officers 
participating in drilling programs. 

There has been an improvement in the rate of advancement of enlisted per- 
sonnel to petty officer grades. This is due to the attention constantly accorded 
training curriculums, its modernization as necessary, and the increased emphasis 
placed on training quality and improvement of instruction techniques. 

The requirements of the Naval Reserve are under constant study and review 
and are carefully related to the actual needs of the naval service for expansion 
during a period of mobilization. Attention to the quality of the Naval Reserve 
strength is accordingly essential, and reflects its true responsive capabilities 
During fiscal year 1958 the efforts in this respect have been substantial, and as 
the implementation of the Selected Reserve program progresses further improve- 
ment in quality will be achieved. 

In addition to the programs discussed under the Selected Reserve, there are 
two other categories of the Ready Reserve as follows: 


On board strength, Oct. 31, 1958 


Nonpaid training category: These reservists attend scheduled drills with 
specialist units, and at Reserve Officer Schools without pay, and 
receive training in their specialty. Some receive annual active duty 
training with pay on a carefully controlled and austere basis_____- i. 16, 375 
Nonscheduled training category: These remaining ready reservists are 
not in the paid or nonpaid program. They are in the active status 
pool. Some receive annual active-duty training, some enroll in cor- 
respondence courses, others receive no training. All have had active 


duty experience ome kta kins cea en bu latent ai teus __. 396, 002 
Personnel on board Oct. 31, 1958, Selected Reserve________- ee 130, 162 


~~ 


ote) SAGRy SROBELVO 90K: G1, AGO. << ces iecabececcde cel. 542, 539 


1 This temporary strength over the 530,000 ceiling is caused by the simultaneous completion of active duty 
tours of large numbers of Reserve personnel serving under the Reserve Forces Act, 1955. A constant screet: 
ing of the Ready Reserves is carried out by the commandants of the naval districts with regard to a0 
individual’s qualifications and availability for recall. The excess in strength will be reduced as personne 
are screened and transferred to the Standby Reserve. 
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Procurement of naval reservists 


The officer strength of the Naval Reserve is satisfactory. The NROTC 
(Regular and Contract), Reserve officer candidate, Naval Aviation cadet, and 
direct procurement programs are supplying the Navy with the additional numbers 
of juniors officers over and above the U.S. Naval Academy output needed to main- 
tain active strength in the lower grades. As these officers complete their varying 
periods of active service they are released to inactive duty in the Reserve com- 
ponent and represent an important reservoir of experience. 

Because Reserve readiness can best be assured if enlisted reservists have had 
actual active duty experience, the Navy continues to enlist its men under provi- 
sions of section 261 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. The 
2-year active duty tour required, as part of the law’s total 6-year military obliga- 
tion, produces an enlisted reservist with substantial basic naval education and 
experience. Upon his release from active duty, he has little difficulty in advancing 
through the petty officer grades. If he elects not to participate, or lives too far 
from a training activity, he is unlikely to lose his naval skills during the remainder 
of his obligated service period. Meanwhile, if recalled from either status, his 
previous active duty status will have oriented him to the work to which he would 
be reassigned. More than 80 percent of the Navy’s Ready Reserves have had 
prior active duty experience. 

Readiness of the Naval Reserve 


During the past year, under the Selected Reserve program, the readiness of the 
Naval Reserve was improved by the formation of surface and air ASW units to 
train and to be recalled in units; by enrolling in drill pay units only those reservists 
who voluntarily accept automatic recall orders; and by reorganizing rate training 
to meet more specifically actual fleet augmentation requirements. 

The Ready Reserve reached its authorized strength for the first time in July 
1958, While temporarily in excess of the numbers authorized, it will be screened 
down to the 530,000 ceiling, and will so remain until about 1962 under the opera- 
tion of current laws. Because over 80 percent of the enlisted personnel have had 
2 or more years of active duty, the Ready Reserve has a well trained pool of 
personnel, 

The Selected Reserve program encompasses essentially the same personnel as 
the drill pay program; 135,000 are authorized in this program. The fiscal year 
1960 budget submission will support an average drill pay program of 130,500. 
Because of the automatic recall feature, the Selected Reserve is a D-day force. 
Personnel are allocated to D-day assignments as shown in figure IV—4. 

At the end of fiscal year 1959 there will be 11 DD and 34 DE types assigned 
to Naval Reserve training, with a planned increase of 3 DD in fiscal year 1960. 
These ships are being phased into Selected Reserve status as reserve crews are 
formed. Their modernity is equivalent to the older ships of the active fleet. 
Funds for maintenance during fiscal year 1960 will provide a 75 percent equivalent 
overhaul as compared to their active fleet counterparts. 

Both first- and second-line aircraft are assigned to the Selected Reserve and are 
maintained in a high state of readiness. These include 323 ASW and 475 fighter 
and attack types (included in total USN operating aircraft). The ASW types 
will gradually increase in the future while the fighter and attack types will grad- 
ually decrease. 

Training facilities 


The fiscal year 1960 budget submission for the Naval Reserve military con- 
struction program will provide about one-half of the more urgent replacements 
and modernization needed to meet training and safety requirements in Naval 
Reserve training facilities. About 80 percent of the facilities used in the surface 
training program are Quonset or Butler types, or temporary wooden structures 
that are inadequate and expensive to maintain. The replacements planned are 
at locations within a metropolis where the Navy is being required to vacate the 
present facility. 

During fiscal year 1958 the following Naval Air Reserve activities were dis- 
established: 

Naval Air Reserve Facility, Birmingham, Ala. 
Naval Air Reserve Facility, Spokane, Wash. 
Naval Air Reserve Facility, Houston, Tex. 
Naval Air Station, Akron, Ohio. 

Naval Air Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

Naval Air Station, Lincoln, Nebr. 


36564—59——-45 
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The Naval Air Reserve auxiliary aviation unit program involving some 74 units 
(approximately 1,200 pilots and 600 enlisted) was also discontinued on January | 
1958. ah 

In fiscal year 1959 the following additional Naval Air Reserve activities will be 
disestablished: 

Naval Air Reserve Facility, Miami, Fla. 
Naval Air Station, Columbus, Ohio 
Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Naval Air Station, Denver, Colo. 


D-DAY ASSIGNMENT OF RESERVE 
DRILL PAY PERSONNEL 


FY 1960 


19% ~ 24,000 
50% OF REQUIREMENT 


6% - 8,000 


seu anehi 52% OF REQUIREMENT 


71% OF | 
REQUIREMENT | FLEET SUPPORT = ig - 13,000 


44% OF REQUIREMENT 


15% - 20,000 
100% OF REQUIREMENT 


TOTAL DRILL PAY RESERVES - 130,500 


After these disestablishments there will remain 18 activities to accommodate the 
air reservists throughout the United States. Experience after the fiscal year 195 
reductions Cemonstrated a loss of some 15.6 percent in participation in Air Reserve 
training. With the further disestablishment of facilities in fiscal year 1959 an 
additional loss of 13 percent is expected, for a total reduction of approximatel} 
29 percent in the Naval Air Reserve potential. 
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Status of U.S. Navy ships—Composition of active fleet as of January 1, 1959 


Number 

Ship classification of ships 

NE eo aa soe Otc wees e ee ae Se manatee dee easanwamuewes 870 

ete) MOPEIION 5. oc cn ucencae ee i a ssa AT ss tae eg 383 
PIR OR RONEN oo Somekwes Nee eee Kod Cigisacaew een e Neen wan 14 
NT NONE on ta ici ele ee Sa ROW a a aOR Se eee 9 
PU, ts aiaths has onan s ns ae ae we eee ae eee Neat acces 12 
Comments, «2 Je. oo 5k cn + s So 5 eee $a-N Set eee 1 
PINOUEE COUPE. Se colon hs soa ced an ante aceosee eles Ake eR ae e 238 
BUDINALING CY NOE sda once datas 9 sub =a <eemig- a ag eae esn 109 
PM ORTON ENING. occa ce teccan name Heese he eet Sawn == - 55h oleaeee 76 
Pts QEleNG CHINE. |. oun wa ee Pane anna naanaawokes™ 80 
ate) INO HIOUs WALlAre GLIDS. . . «cnn node seo ee bk onmenccuwacoememe 123 
Pe RIE CV DOR. coon nace S sak n Sed csaseicenninicowakeeneeeenwe 208 


Material readiness of active fleet ships 


As of January 1, 1959, approximately 81 percent of the active fleet consisted of 
ships built under World War II programs. It is a tribute to the American ship- 
building industry and to the officers and men who served in these ships, that they 
have operated reliably during two wars, and many of them are still operating in 
high-speed task force operations today. But the ships are rapidly becoming 
obsolescent because of the wear and tear of many years of continuous service, 
and because many of the weapons and related equipments installed on board have 
become outmoded by more modern, higher performance weapons and equipment. 
Figure I1V-5 shows the number of ships in the active fleet as of January 1, 1959 
which were built under World War II programs. 

The effect of age in the older ships is showing up in major defects, particularly 
in the hull and machinery areas, which are costly to repair. Experience has 
proven that at a certain point in the life of a ship, the number of defects and 
casualties occur at an accelerated rate. This experience is now being borne out 
by the number of material casualties reported by the fleet, and by the number of 
defects discovered during material inspections of ships. These deficiencies have 
increased substantially during the past 2 years as shown in figures IV—6 and IV-7, 

The major defects are caused by wear and deterioration resulting from long 
usage. They are found in the hull and machinery areas, and in such basic im- 
portant elements as piping and wiring. The defects in hulls show up in weakened 
hull plating, and in deteriorated voids, tanks, bilges, and machinery foundations. 
In the machinery areas, major deficiencies are occurring in the tubes and brick- 
work of boilers, in generators, and in such items as cracked or broken blades and 
eroded casings and nozzles in the steam turbines. In the World War II aircraft 
carriers, major defects are now showing up in the flight decks, and in some cases 
corrosion has begun in the inaccessible steel plating beneath the wooden flight 
decks. These various deficiencies can be corrected, but by their nature they are 
very expensive to repair. 

It is the Navy’s policy to accomplish the normal routine maintenance and 
repair required between overhauls by means of shipboard personnel, with assist- 
ance from tenders and repair ships.. This work is not only an essential part of 
personnel training for actual combat, but it serves to hold down the number of 
repairs required during shipyard overhauls. Ships’ crews can perform a sub- 
stantial amount of repairs if they have the ability and knowledge, and if ships’ 
operations permit. However, the successive international crises since Korea 
have required the fleet to operate for longer periods and at higher speeds than 
would normally be done. The reduction in the number of active fleet ships has 
likewise required the remaining ships to operate longer and harder. This has of 
necessity cut into the upkeep periods normally reserved for performing self- 
maintenance on the ships. An index of this increased operating tempo is the 
average annual fuel consumption per ship, which rose from approximately 29,000 
barrels per ship in the last year of the Korean war, to 39,000 barrels in 1958. 
Thus, in the transition from the Korean war to the cold war of today, this index 
of individual ship operation increased over 31 percent. 
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CASUALTY TRENDS 
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RESULTS OF INSPECTIONS OF 
THE ACTIVE FLEET BY NAVAL BOARD 
OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY 


OCTOBER 1955 - APRIL 1958 


PERCENTAGE OF SHIPS INSPECTED 
WHICH WERE FOUND IN UNSATISFACTORY 
MATERIAL CONDITION 
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The fleet has traditionally operated on a very austere funding basis. Funds 
for repair and maintenance have been at the barest minimum for several years. 
This factor has influenced the completeness of overhauls accomplished. The 
overhaul problem is aggravated by the continual rise in the cost of labor and 
material employed in ship repair. This rise has averaged about 5.6 percent per 
year. Although a modest increase in money has been allocated to ship overha 
the net productive labor bought with these increased funds has actually decre 
The yardstick used to determine the amount of work required to accomplish & 
particular repair is the man-day of productive labor. he average cost of 8 
man-day of labor in naval shipyards increased from approximately $41 in July 
1956, to $57 per man-day in January 1958, as shown in figure IV-8. There were 
similar increases in private shipyards. Further increases have occurred since that 
time. 
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THE RISE IN MAN/DAY COSTS 
IN NAVAL SHIPYARDS 


COST PER 
MAN /DAY 
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In an attempt to conserve funds in the face of these rising costs, only the most 
essential repairs have been accomplished in ships during their shipyard overhauls. 
The adverse effects of minimum overhauls in past years accounts for part of the 
rise In material casualties occurring now. 

The increased tempo of fleet operations has also increased the number of replace- 
ment parts required to keep machinery and equipment operating. In order to 
remain within budgeted funds, which were budgeted on the basis of more nearly 
hormal operations, ships have had to use many of their spare parts without replace- 
ment, causing a gradual depletion of these stocks. 

n the newer ships, maintenance costs have risen due to the complexity of the 
more modern equipment and weapons. This is especially true in the fields of 
electronics, guided missiles, and nuclear propulsion. This equipment requires a 
igher percentage of skilled personnel to maintain and repair, and replacement 
spare parts are much more expensive. 

In an attempt to arrest the acute material condition in the fleet, the Navy is 
making strenuous efforts to improve fleet maintenance. This is being done by 
several means. Ships are assigned greater time for upkeep by ships’ personnel 
except when emergency operations preclude doing so. Emphasis is being placed 
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on maximum self-maintenance by the forces afloat using repair ships, tenders, 
and the ships’ crews. Overhaul cycles of the various types of ships are being con. 
tinually reviewed to achieve optimum cycles for each type ship, consistent with 
operational requirements. The Navy Board of Inspection and Survey is con- 
ducting inspections of ships 4 to 6 months prior to overhaul in order that these 
inspections may serve as a guide to more effective overhauls. Management 
improvement programs have been instituted in naval shipyards, resulting in 
— procedures relating to production, planning, and control of the overhay] 
work. 

In addition to the foregoing action, the Secretary of the Navy appointed a 
special civilian consultant group to inquire into the material readiness of the fleet, 
and to recommend to the Navy the most effective procedures for improving this 
readiness. An unclassified version of this report is attached as an appendix to 
this statement. 


Block obsolescence of the fleet 


Because most of the ships in the fleet were built during the relatively short 
time period of World War II, the Navy is faced with the serious problem of block 
obsolescence. About 50 percent of the active fleet ships will reach the end of 
their useful life during the next few years. The average useful life of a ship varies 
according to her type. The useful life of large combatants such as aircraft car- 
riers and cruisers, and of auxiliaries such as fleet oilers is about 20 years. For 
destroyers it is about 16 years, and for submarines it is about 13 years. This life 
expectancy can be extended a few more years in some cases by extensive mod- 
ernization or coénversion. A number of modernizations and conversions are 
included in the shipbuilding program each year. These programs forestall, but 
do not replace the need for eventual replacement of these ships by new con- 
struction. 

On the basis of the useful life of the ships now in the active fleet, and on those 
which will enter the fleet in the next few years from currently authorized pro- 
grams, the numbers of ships becoming overage through 1963 is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Cumulative number of overage ships 


120 1962 
228 1963 


Ship conversion and modernization 


The Navy has made major improvements in the military eharacteristics of 
the older ships where space and weight limitations permit, and where there is 
an adequate return for the money invested. By means of the major conversion 
programs, angled decks and better catapults have been provided in attack car- 
riers, guided missiles in certain cruisers and submarines, a number of destroyers 
and escort ships have been converted to radar picket ships, and other major 
improvements have been made. This program is being continued in ships where 
it is practicable to do so; however, there is a physical limitation in the extent to 
which a major conversion can continue to be made to certain types of World 
War II ships. Esser class aircraft carriers, for example, cannot be converted 
further to handle the heavier and faster jet aircraft of today. These higher 
performance combat aircraft require longer landing areas, and other facilities 
which it is not feasible to build into the Esser class. These carriers will, how- 
ever, be useful antisubmarine support carriers for a number of years, and im- 
provement in their ASW capability is programed. Also, because of their weight 
and size, it is not practicable to install present guided missile systems in the 
smaller World War II combatant types. But there are a number of military 
improvements which can be made in ships to improve their capabilities to per 
form the missions for which they were originally designed Such improvements 
extend the useful life of a ship, provided that measures are also taken to extend 
the useful material life of basic hull and machinery areas of the ship 

Because of the block obsolescence problem (which new construction will be 
unable to alleviate in a timely fashion), and because of the rapidly deteriorating 
material condition of the World War IT ships, the Navy is initiating a major 

rogram of rehabilitation of certain of these ships in order to restore them to 4 

etter state of material readiness. At the same time improved weapons and 
equipment which are compatible with weight and space restrictions will be in- 
stalled. These measures will extend the useful life of these ships several years. 
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This program is called the fleet rehabilitation and modernization (FRAM) 
program, and will be phased over a period of years. 

Two degrees of rehabilitation and modernization have been established. These 

are: 
Mark I (applicable to destroyers only): Complete rehabilitation of the hull 
and machinery with maximum modernization within the existing hull in order to 
extend the useful life of the ship about 8 years beyond its present statutory useful 
life. The modernization includes improvements in ASW detection and weapons, 
radar, combat information center, electronics, and communications. 

Mark II: Rehabilitation of the hull and machinery sufficient to extend the 
useful life about 5 vears beyond present statutory useful life together with sig- 
nificant modernization. For destroyers and submarines the modernization in- 
cludes improvements in ASW detection and weapons, radar, combat information 
center, electronics, and communications. (Rehabilitation and modernization is 
jess expensive than in Mark I ships.) For other type ships primary emphasis is 
placed on rehabilitation of hull and machinery plus improvements in repair facil- 
ities in submarine and destroyer tenders, improvement of ASW capabilities in 
ASW earriers, and moderate improvements in radar and communications. 

In drawing up this program it was originally planned to include 314 World 
War II-built ships in the program to be completed by fiscal year 1963. The origi- 
nal plan has been reduced to a total of 255 ships for this same time period. The 
planned program now encompasses 50 Mark I destroyers to be modernized for 
antisubmarine warfare, and 205 Mark II ships (113 destroyers, 35 submarines, 6 
ASW carriers, 11 destroyer and submarine tenders, 40 amphibious ships). 

In order to achieve an early start and gain experience for later phases of the 
program, it is planned to commence three prototype ships in fiscal year 1959 by 
reprograming of funds. These shins are: one Mark I destroyer (to be accom- 
plished as a conversion), one Mark II destroyer, and one Mark IT submarine. 
The fiscal year 1960 budget submission provides for a total of 34 ships. These 
are: 8 Mark I destroyers (to be accomplished as conversions), including the early 
start of the destroyer prototype mentioned above; 13 Mark II destroyers, 4 Mark 
II submarines, 1 Mark II submarine tender, 1 Mark II destroyer tender, and 7 
amphibious shins. 

The results achieved by the FRAM program should add significantly to the 
combat effectiveness of the fleet, especially in antisubmarine warfare, providing 
the program is completed in the numbers of ships now planned. However, the 
eventual solution to the problem of block obsolescence, and to exploiting the 
technological advances requiring larger hulls is to build new ships. 


The Navy’s long-range shipbuilding objectives 


In order to shape the Navy’s course for the future, an intensive study is carried 
on continuously in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations which projects into 
the period 10 to 15 years from now in order better to estimate the Navy’s ship- 
building needs, and the needs in other naval programs. 

The numbers and types of ships needed in the fleet in the future stem from the 
Navy’s basic mission of maintaining the freedom of the seas during time of peace, 
and of controlling and exploiting the seas in time of war. The United States has 
mutual security commitments with some 40 nations to help defend against aggres- 
sion. The vital link between these nations is a network of ocean routes. This 
network joins friends and carries the interchange of raw and finished materials 
which provides mutual economic support. On any 1 day there are about 7,000 
ships, mainly free world ships, transiting these sealanes. This network also 
provides the means for projecting U.S. military strength overseas. It is the task 
of the air, surface, and submarine forces of the Navy to guarantee this freedom 
of the high seas. In time of war, or threat of war, this control must be extended 
to the objective area. The landing of elements of U.S. military strength and 
supplies on foreign beaches under a combat situation requires air and surface 
striking forces to protect the landings, and antisubmarine forces to defend against 
enemy submarines. Each of the various elements of naval power requires modern 
ships having the best weapons and equipment which can be eee. 

The Navy’s long-range shipbuilding objectives, upon which the current annual 
programs are based, are designed to provide a modern fleet to carry out the above 
basic missions. Ships requested in the fiscal year 1960 program will be com- 
missioned in the period 1963-64, and serve for an average period of 20 years 
thereafter. Thus the shipbuilding programs for the next 5 to 6 years will largely 
cevermaine the composition and the degree of modernity of the Active Fleet in the 

970 era. 
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Dependent upon the progress made in the annual shipbuilding programs, the 
active fleet in this future era will compare with present forces essentially as follows: 
The total number of active fleet ships will be approximately the same as today, 
should world tensions continue as they exist today. . 

Surface striking forces will be smaller in number but will have more powerful 
weapon systems. , J . 

New missile submarines will join the fleet to give the Nation a powerful nuclear 
deterrent at sea. 

Antisubmarine warfare and sea control forces will be increased due to growing 
submarine and air threats. 

The amphibious force will have fewer but more effective ships. 

Logistics ships will be generally larger in size and will have greater individual 
capabilities, so that fewer will be needed. 

























































Advances in shipbuilding technology 

The ships building today, including those which have already joined the fleet, 
have many new design features. These designs take advantage of the new weapon 
systems, propulsion systems, and other technological developments, to provide 
ships with greatly improved capabilities in striking power, air defense, and anti- 
submarine warfare. Since many of the new weapon systems are larger than those 
they replace, the new ships generally are larger to accommodate these modern 
weapons. The increased size of the ship also gives other benefits—they are more 
seaworthy and they provide better living quarters for the men who man them. 
The new ship propulsion and weapon systems are very expensive. Also, many 
improvements are constantly emerging from research and development, and these 
must be anticipated in ship design. Because of the rapid advances being made 
today, overcommitment on a particular class ship in the annual shipbuilding pro- 
gram must be avoided. At the same time, the Navy neec’s numbers of ships 
because of its worldwide responsibilities, and because the present fleet is rapidly 
becoming overage. A careful balance has to be struck between these conflicting 
factors. 


Highlights of the progress made in naval shipbuilding technology 


The following summary is indicative of the significant progress made in U.S, 
naval shipbuilding technology: 


Fiscal year Authorization by Congress 
program 


_ ee a -_ a as 


cen we The Ist Forrestal class attack aircraft carrier. 
The Ist cruiser conversions to fire the TERRIER missile (Boston and Canberra). 
The Ist nuclear-powered submarine. 
1953__._._._...| The Ist new construction guided-missile submarine to fire the REGULUS I missile. 
ON a cacud | The 1st cruiser conversion to fire the TALOS missile (Galvesto 2). 


a2 


: 





us 1068 ...<.... The Ist frigates to fire the TERRIER missile. 

~ | aS The Ist guided-missile destroyer to fire the TARTAR missile. 

- | The 1st nuclear-powered guided-missile cruiser (Long Beach). 

= BR iacecaes The Ist nuclear-powered attack aircraft carrier (Enterprise). 

a The Ist nuclear-powered fleet ballistic missile submarine to fire the POLARIS ballistic missile, 
» Se iencnats The Ist nuclear-powered guided-missile frigate. 

- 

® 

- New construction ships authorized 


Since fiscal year 1948 when the post-World War II shipbuilding program began, 
274 new ships have been authorized by the Congress, including 9 POLARIS 
submarines, and excluding the 4 guided-missile frigates that were canceled in the 
fiscal year 1958 program. Of this number, 88 are small wooden-hull mine counter- 
measures ships of 800 tons or less, leaving a total of 186 of all other types. Con- 
sidering the total of 274 ships, the shipbuilding program has averaged about 23 
ships each year. In order to sustain a modern fleet of about 864 ships, and 
assuming a maximum average life of about 20 years for all types, about 43 new 
ships would be required each year. The present average rate of shipbuilding will 
support a fleet operating strength of only about 440 ships by 1968 as the older 
ships are retired from the active fleet. 
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The following table summarizes the new ships which have been authorized 
since World War II: 


Shipbuilding program in which authorized 














Fiscal year— 
— Total 
1948/1949) 1950) 1951/1952) 1953) 1954/1955) 1956] 1957/1958) 1959 

Dee COITIOTE oon cnaccdccosveadscecbcslacwalascstiesloaee 1 1 1 1 1 1 Sia 7 
Cruisers -- Héeachivsetecreuseudanelgnnelaawal sede lense lcwn stews cisabetieenlaseeh 2 aeeanen 1 
Total de: stroy er ty pes id dussiknghenické an eanen atoll WD Basaclaaaulonhs tenes 3] 3} 54)13]12] 8] 12 (61) 
NO icl Schad ethndendsiwsuaddielaseelatenlbtaelatealanbe St FoR PF Bae 18 
ER sical sisi vain ax ca 0b secre site heave cao epiraas aaa DL dactlenedt bhsadacct lnwostnnéhumcahblinaaiedsekonaairaes 5 
IG i. ddcctadencnnsumdunescsuscbéeduan edd aeeblnebhlseneslontblnoesionentibaslauss 8 5 5 18 
DEAS... ce). eeececseacacdoakakeccssatinlasuslancnbiaentcoes ined sinaeateuselonicn 6; 4] 3] 6 19 

EU NIN son sould dud cack bak kaue icnedietan lauudbussolgeualiocaloin bts chulscvel bees ieee hess ares 1 1 
Total submarine types..-.-..-------------- gl 4i..j--.-| 3] 2] 1] 4] 7] 6| 711] Go 
Attack submarines (SS/SSN) - ----..---- Oh) Sta 1 1 RT Sey OT Fs 32 

Guided missile submarines 

PETILELU) . « cacbdindo cemdducsdendanleondlatastansstncaatende Li iceaks & h losnubexentoane, 3 
ATE MEATS (ORT ss cine coeoclsecctccecdaccslwacabsmadluacclescalbsécelaneclooos 3] 6 Q 
Other submarines (SSK, SSR, SSRN)-_| 1 Bit cease D Redes toes Doda chcecobeaubeew 6 
a A en 1/ 2| 2] 8] 2) 2[ fu] az 
Mine warfare — DS ceca dodebeainnbesdeeees aoaunnawe ESS PST OR Oi DS Laccclcwsdeconbce 88 
Amphibious warfare ships........-.---.-.-- RR kes 4 Si Bihssshit bet 7:3 35 
EE SRD (OB on connec cnn vetssonnnlecinloced ] BE G8 2A: 8 buck Bibb teccslonat (15) 
Underway replenishment ships.........|-..-]..-.]----|---- Sl 2) Bibel Fh ED heeechemes 13 
Ns ac hbckanaascscacéecouicdadubadGa lanieleees 1 D lenociidcudlscne}ooud basiah aah dinaeatintny 2 
DOE .... «cu ticcuebanuveusnusdsnnctunacebseneleahalsennl deaehenedhonielaeed teed bidenananeneaaens 274 








As of January 1, 1959, 182 new ships had been completed, and 167 of these had 
joined the fleet. 


Fiscal year 1960 shipbuilding and conversion program 


The fiscal year 1960 budget submission contains provision for the following new 
ships, ship conversions, and service and landing craft: 


New construction ships 


Type Number 










Warships: 
I I tg ad oe i ad dnd daa entehhebncaakbioabhomewadadan 1 
Guided-missile frigates... .-.- 3 
Guided-missile destroyers -..---- 3 
Nuclear-powered attack submarines 3 
Amphibious Warfare Ships: 
DUES SEUUNIIOES, COOK ona ns cncrbucecowdccbsaedunseniuggeesasmeces 1 
EOE MEIN OREO 6 cc cnnchunncunsdwenansoeatiabeduebsbemmaniae 1 
Patrol: 
Escort vessels (improved Dealy class)............-.---------------------- Da i neccobs 2 
Submarine chaser (hyGrololl) .. ..ocs inns ccccnsccscnincsiewcconeccecssseecs POG can ccx 1 
Auxiliary ships: 
SE PERNINIE WINNS oo cee oS hts Se ln sedisenstaseudaeuaneanwecd EES chaticten 1 
DesmONrEn hig Tresekroh Gio. docs. ccc ccc nn cisco nsnswenbsscecsunsasce AGOR...... 1 
ICING NONI So ic buindsinndmacduaanachbadwedendéansmqueshqndecuvennt BB ecinonten 1 
EE CA Rs 2 akon Scene dcaaacecasccig cobaatanancienpesesonusten eamasak pean 18 
Ship conversions: 
IO NRT ee tins inbeargeirainaia CON ciceniteitgaic 1 
Destroyers (the 8 MK I destroyers of the FRAM program). - -------.---- Mic idenesdi 8 
DEEPER UNONNN) DOIN. occ andmtdenemadgbedudandanteunwewnwcnantnncadea a 1 
FUROR) OUNNIIO IE io once sncuch bacbadedunk gaautes -wiakpencuased BGs adocecas 1 
Missile instrumentation range ship.........-.-..------.-----------<----- Pett decane 1 
VEE SC TEED BID 5 oi cuciss snes ncdccapnacmincadaceyinegaccuschess y's p eS 1 
COIR Ue a ee i ae aa ene 13 
Service and landing craft: Miscellaneous craft totaling 1,320 tons. - ..-...---.|-------------- 6 


a ——— 
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The missions of the various types of ships contained in the shipbuilding and 
conversion program, and the progress which has been made in shipbuilding since 
World War II are discussed in the following pages. 


The attack carrier program 


The attack carrier is the heart of naval striking power. The attack carrier 
striking forces, coupled with the Fleet Marine Forces and the amphibious forces, 
eo a well-balanced and integrated team immediately available to support 

J.8. foreign policy. It contains the men and weapons to project power precisely 
and with discrimination—either nuclear or nonnuclear—as may be required in a 
oe situation, and it exploits the prime essential in modern warfare— 
mobility. 

The carrier striking force is built around attack carriers, guided-missile cruisers, 
frigates and destroyers. The attack carrier transports, supports, and operates the 
aircraft that engage in naval air operations against enemy aircraft, ships, and shore 
installations. 1t provides the fleet with the air striking capability that is required 
to make it fully effective. The cruisers, frigates, and destroyers contribute to the 
air defense of the force, defend against submarines, and also conduct independent 
surface strike missions in support of other operations. 

The contribution of the attack carrier striking force to the flexibility of U.S, 
foreign policy in the last few years has demonstrated that it is an essential element 
of the national strength. In this age of nuclear parity, it has become clear that 
the Communists will continue to advance their aims by fomenting local disturb- 
ances. Lebanon and Taiwan are the most recent in a long series of international 
crises since World War II. In each of these, naval airpower played an important 
role. ‘The mere presence of naval carriers in some incidents may have prevented 
war from occurring. In Jordan, and in the Lebanon and Taiwan situations, these 
countries were provided an environment of strength with which to fight their own 
battles and to solve their own problems without the danger of a general war. 

The same need for attack carriers to solve limited situations will be evident in 
the future. In limited war especially, carriers with their effective aircraft pro- 
vide a capability which cannot be provided by any other force. For a war to 
remain limited there must be restraint in the selection of targets and in the types 
of weapons used. Such wars will be fought with people, sometimes with Us. 
troops who will have to be put ashore. They will fight under fluid tactical situ- 
ations where targets are constantly changing. The air support must be applied 
with precision to the military targets. No missile in the foreseeable future will 
replace manned aircraft in these situations. Missiles cannot discriminate among 
targets, nor can they be recalled once launched. It takes manned aircraft with 
a thinking pilot, rather than a preset robot mechanism, to conduct search and 
attack missions, to conduct missions requiring the exact degree of force to control 
local situations, and to provide close support of ground troops.‘ 

Manned aircraft will be needed in future limited wars—and attack carriers 
will be needed for them to operate in many trouble spots of the world, just as 
this has been necessary in the past. The need may be even greater in the future 
if the use of overseas bases is further restricted. The future status and use of 
costly bases built overseas is becoming questionable due to political developments. 
Moreover, in many areas around the globe, where aggression may appear, 10 
airfields are available for use by the United States. 

Although manned aircraft and aircraft carriers will be needed for limited wars, 
the techniques used in such wars will not be limited—nor will second-rate equip- 
ment be able to do the job. The Communists have demonstrated often enough 
in the past their intention to supply the Chinese Reds and other countries under 
their influence with first-line aircraft. To meet this threat, the Navy’s carrier- 
based aircraft, both offensive and defensive, must be capable of supersonic speeds, 
long endurance, and have effective modern armament systems. he Navy’s at- 
tack carriers must be compatible with these high performance aircraft. This 
means large carriers with heavy launching equipment, such as steam or internal 
combustion catapults. It means heavy arresting gear with the big arresting en- 
gines, which are required to stop present-day heavy, fast jet aircraft without 
damage. ‘The carrier must carry the extra jet fuel required these days, and must 
have the space necessary for overhaul and maintenance of aircraft, engines, mis- 
siles, and electronic equipment, all of which require much more space and special 
equipment than formerly. 

One of the critical elements determining the size of a carrier is the length of 
the landing runway. The Essex has a landing runway length of 518 feet. The 
runway length of the Forrestal-class carrier is about 720 feet. The difference is 
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about 200 feet. During this period of time, land-based aircraft runways have 
nearly doubled in size. During World War II a land-based airfield of 5,500-foot 
length was an adequate field for most aircraft. Land-based runways today are 
being extended to 10,000-foot runways or more to handle modern land-based air- 
eraft. Additional runway length for modern planes has been necessary both 
ashore and at sea, 

There are many reasons why the 200-foot additional landing runway in carriers 
is important. The planes can approach at a shallower glide angle, which permits 
softer landings and hence reduces the wear and tear of aircraft. It also reduces 
mechanical failures due to hard landings. It provides more margin for pilot error 
and deck pitch and it allows more distance in which to absorb the kinetic energy 
of the new heavy, fast landing aircraft. 

The advantage of the longer runway can be illustrated with one index. In the 
Essex type, experience shows 44 major landing accidents per 10,000 landings. 
For the Forrestal type the accident rate is 21 accidents per 10,000 landings, or 
about half. This is significant both in the savings of aircraft and in the savings 
of pilot lives. It is a measure of the increased operating effectiveness of Forrestal 
over the Hssex type. 

The Navy now has 14 attack carriers. Under normal circumstances four to six 
of these carriers are deployed overseas in the Mediterranean or in the Far East. 
In times of stress the numbers deployed are about doubled. Due to shipyard 
overhauls, training, times of transit from and to the United States and the deploy- 
ment areas, the Navy has previously computed that 15 carriers are required to 
maintain deployments as at present. In the last year, by rigid scheduling (upset 
by such events as Taiwan), by increasing the rate of training a little bit, and 
because the fleet inust be operated with the minimum forces possible in order to 
budget for new ships and aircraft, the total number of carriers has been reduced 
from 15 to 14. 

A total of six Forrestal-class carriers have been authorized by the Congress, and 


one nuclear-powered carrier, Enterprise. Three Midway-class carriers which were . 


completed during the 2-years following World War II, can operate present day 
aircraft. This is a total of 10 modern attack carriers. The rest of the operating 
carriers are the smaller Essex class built during World War II. 

The experience gained from operating the Forrestal-class carrier has proven it 
to be outstandingly superior to the World War II Essex-class carriers. First and 
foremost it has reduced the rate of aircraft accidents by about one-half, with the 
resultant savings in the lives of pilots and operating aircraft. It can operate 
with a high degree of safety the highest performance aircraft available in the 
fleet now, and those which are planned for the future. In contrast to the Essex 
class it can launch and land aircraft in the most severe weather. With the new 
all-weather aircraft, it has a true all-weather operating capability. The Forrestal 
class has a 50 percent greater capacity for offensive aircraft, 75 percent greater 
aviation fuel eapacity, and 300 percent more ordnance capacity. 

The keel for the first nuclear-powered attack carrier Enterprise was laid at 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., on February 4, 1958. Enterprise is 
scheduled to be completed in September 1961. She will displace 85,000 tons and 
will be driven by eight reactors powering four screws. The principal advantage 
of Enterprise will be its long endurance at high sustained speed, capabilities which 
have been so remarkably demonstrated in the nuclear-powered submarine operat- 
ing with the fleet. Nuclear power eliminates the need for black oil for the carrier 
and thus reduces logistic requirements. Enterprise will carry approximately 
50 percent more aviation fuel than Forrestal. These factors combine to give this 
class carrier great tactical flexibility. 

Because the Esserx-class carriers will be overage and worn out by 1964—65, it is 
essential that the Navy continue an orderly carrier-construction program to replace 
these ships. The attack carrier requested this year will be commissioned in 1964. 
The need for this carrier is urgent in order that the Navy will be able to sustain 
its overseas deployments when the Essex class are retired from service. Even 
now difficulty is experienced in the Essex-class carriers due to their age and smaller 
size. Their electrical leads are causing trouble. Their machinery is breaking 
down more and more frequently, and is repaired with greater difficulty. Their 
flight decks are weakened due to the heavy poundings given them by the heavy 
fast present-day aircraft for which they were not designed. 

The very nature of the shipbuilding program, the history of past shipbuilding 
appropriations, and the urgent need for new ships of all types, all attest the impor- 
tance of having the very best shipbuilding program that can be devised each year. 

his program gets a most severe examination and review in order to arrive at the 
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best balance in numbers and types of ships from all of those that are required to 
sustain a modern fleet. The Navy did not ask for a new attack carrier in last 
year’s shipbuilding program even though the need for a new carrier was great, 
Instead it was decided to arrange the shipbuilding programs on a 2-year basis and 
to include one attack carrier each 2 years. The reason for this is the great need 
for other types of new ships as well as carriers. Not only are new carriers needed 
but also new ASW ships to destroy enemy submarine forces. New amphibious 
ships, especially new helicopter ships are required for the marine landing forces, 
Nuclear-power submarines and POLARIS submarines are required. Because of 
these requirements, the request for a new carrier was deferred until this year in 
order to obtain ASW ships and more submarines. : 

The conventional powered carrier in the fiscal year 1960 program will be an 
improved version of the Forrestal class. This carrier will displace 76,000 tons and 
will include two twin TERRIER missile-launching systems. It will ineorporate 
the best features of the Forrestal class plus the electronic improvements of U.S.S, 
Enterprise. These improvements include— 

(1) An automatic landing system which allows the pilot to make an instru- 
ment landing in all weather operations. 

(2) The Navy tactical data system, which is essentially an automatic com- 
puting system. Data of all kinds from sources such as radar, sonar, and 
communication may be instantly collected and electronically displayed and 
transmitted between ships, aircraft, and shore commands as desired. Courses 
of action are thus instantly available for use in the control of the weapon 
systems to most effectively counter the existing threat. 

(3) An integrated radar system which will greatly imcrease the range 
capability over the radars installed in previous Forrestal types. 

This carrier will be capable of operating aircraft up to 80,000 pounds, which is 
adequate for the present and future planned carrier aircraft. It will have four 
catapults and four deck edge elevators. 

Nuclear power in this carrier is militarily desirable, but the cost is considerably 
greater, roughly $120 million. There are military advantages to nuclear power for 
a carrier. The increased range at high speed, the extra space for jet fuel and air- 
craft, and the freedom from funnel structure which would have given better 
flight-deck characteristics are all valuable military advantages, but they are not 
critical. Building a new attack carrier is critical. 





























Status of new attack carriers 
The following table shows the status of the new attack carriers as of January |, 
1959: 













Biscal 
year Shipyard Status 

author- 

ized 




























Forrestal (CV A-59) .....---------- 1952 rae News Shipbuilding & Dry- | Fleet. 

oc. 0. 
Saratoga (CV A-60)....._---------- 1953 | Naval Shipyard, New York_..--..---- Do. 
PON (OFF BRON) onside cs nnnnccece 1954 aren News Shipbuilding & Dry- Do. 

ock Co. 
Independence (CV A-62).....------| 1955 | Naval Shipyard, New York-..--- ....-| Being fitted out. 
Kitty Hawk (CV A-63) ....-.------ 1956 New York Shipbuilding Co_-_-_......-- Building, 
Constellation (CV A-64) ...-------- 1957 | Naval Shipyard, New York-....----- Do. 
Enterprise (CV AN-65) ....------- 1958 Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- Do. 
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The cruiser program 

Cruisers contribute to the striking power and defense of the striking forces. 
They operate with the fast carrier striking forces, or in direct support of amphibi- 
ous landings to destroy shore targets, or on independent strike missions. The 
cruiser is the smallest ship which can be armed with the powerful TALOS surface- 
to-air missile. Existing fleet cruisers are gradually being converted to guided 
missile ships, and for the first time, starting with the fiscal year 1958 program, 
they are also being provided an ASW capability. The latter has been made 
possible through the technological advances achieved in antisubmarine weapons 
and sonars. Thus, the later cruisers will have the capability for destroying 
enemy air, surface, and undersea threats. 
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One nuclear-powered guided missile cruiser, and 11 conversions of World War 
II cruisers to guided missile ships have been authorized by the Congress. The 
cruiser conversions have been developed over a period of years and their capabili- 
ties have progressively improved. 

Starting in the fiscal year 1952 program, the cruisers Boston and Canberra were 
the first two cruisers to be converted to a missile capability. These ships have been 
operating with the fleet for several years. The conversion included two twin 
TERRIER launching systems and other equipment required to bring these ships 
up to date in electronic and communicaticn equipment. 

In the fiscal year 1956 program, conversion of the light cruiser Galveston was 
started to serve as the prototype for the longer range TALOS missile. This ship 
received a twin TALOS launcher aft, and like Boston and Canberra, retained her 
original gun battery, except for the afterturrets which were removed tc provide 
space and weight for the missile battery. Galveston will join the fleet this year. 

Five light cruiser conversions were included in the fiscal year 1957 program. 
Two of these will receive twin TALOS batteries aft, and three will be equipped 
with twin TERRIER launchers. 

Later conversions and new construction cruisers as now planned will have 
missile batteries both forward and aft, but no gun batteries. The missile will 
serve the dual function of surface-to-surface and surface-to-air batteries. These 
ships will also have long range submarine detection and destruction capabilities. 
Three of these conversions have been authorized. Conversion of another cruiser 
of this class has been requested in the fiscal year 1960 program. 

The keel for the first nuclear-powered guided missile cruiser Long Beach was 
laid on December 2, 1957 at Bethlehem Steel Co. Shipbuilding Division, Quincy, 
Mass. Long Beach is scheduled to be completed in October 1960. She will be 
equipped with one twin TALOS and two twin TERRIER launching systems, and 
long range detection and submarine destruction weapons. A POLARIS launch- 
ing system may also be installed at a later date. The nuclear powerplant will 
give this ship the capability of steaming at high speeds for a protracted period. 

In addition to the foregoing major conversions, four heavy cruisers in the fleet 
have been equipped with REGULUS I capability. 

The following table shows the status of the cruiser program as of January 1, 
1959: 





| Fiscal year Missile armament Status 
authorized 
Conversions | 
Boston, Canberra____..-- 1952 DU) Pe ie ae oe lhe cc iccscccancce | Fleet. 
Galveston 3 1956 OWT AE OEE. cp aniekadccdcacadcees Shakedown. 
Little Rock, Oklahoma City 1957 | ltwin TALOS aft. ...-.-........--.....| Under conversion. 
Providence, Springfield, To- 1957 i $win TERRE welt............2...... Do. 
peka. | 
WE Sead cuar Snaracanaes 1958 2 twin TALOS, 1 forward, 1 aft; 2 twin | Do. 
TARTAR amidships. | 
Columbus, Chicago___...._--- 1959 2 twin TALOS, 1 forward, 1 aft; 2 twin | Do. 


. TARTAR amidships. 
New construction: 


Long Beach (nuclear 1957 | 1 twin TALOS, aft, and 2 twin TER- | Building. 
powered). RIERS forward. 





The destroyer and frigate program 

The destroyer is a very versatile ship and is always in demand. Destroyers 
have always been the workhorses of the fleet. They are used to screen task 
forces and convoys against enemy air, submarine, and surface threats, to operate 
with hunter-killer groups and other forces in the destruction of enemy submarines, 
and to support amphibious assault operations. Numbers of destroyers are 
important because they are needed for a variety of tasks in many different places. 

In recent years fleet operations have made greater and greater demands upon 
the destroyer types for more efficient performance. Better weapons and equip- 
ment, larger fuel capacity, and better sea-keeping qualities for higher speedopera- 
ions in rough weather are required. After a long period of years in wh'ch only 
Marginal improvement were made, the new technological achievements have 
made it possible to give destroyers significantly greater capabilities. 

The post World War II destroyer is a larger ship than its predecessor. Guided 
missile destroyers now under construction will displace about 3,200 tons (light) 
in contrast to the World War II destroyers of 2,100 tons and 2,200 tons (light). 
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The largest of the new types of destroyers now building is the guided missile 
frigate, which will displace about 4,500 tons (light). 

The primary mission of guided missile frigates is to screen fast carrier task 
forces against air, surface, and subsurface attack. Their size, endurance, and 
sea-keeping qualities will enable them to operate most effectively under extreme 
weather conditions. They will provide an increase in the task force air detection 
and air control capability, as well as provide the bulk of the task force medium. 
range surface-to-air guided missile capability. They will defend the force against 
surface attack by means of gun and missile fire and against subsurface attack 
by means of long-range detection and destruction weapons. They will destroy 
enemy shore installations and provide close gunfire support to friendly troops, 

Sixty-one new construction ships of the destroyer type have been authorized 
since World War II. As of January 1, 1959, 5 frigates authorized in the fiscal 
year 1948 program and 11 new destroyers, of subsequent programs, had joined 
the fleet. 

The guided-missile destroyers now under construction are equipped with a 
twin TARTAR missile system as well as 5-inch 54 caliber rapid fire guns, and have 
long range sonar and submarine destruction weapons. They also have improved 
radars and combat information contro] facilities for long range detection of 
enemy jet aircraft, and for fighter direction of U.S. naval aircraft. The first of 
this type, Charles F. Adams, is scheduled to be completed in September 1960. 

The guided missile frigates under construction are designed to carry the 
TERRIER missile system. The first 10 of these ships authorized were designed 
for one twin TERRIER launcher aft, one 5-inch 54 caliber gun forward, and two 
3-inch 50 caliber twin ante: Later ships will have the twin TERRIER 
launchers forward and aft, and two 3-inch 50 twin mounts. All frigates will 
have long range submarine ide ‘tection and destruction weapons, the antisubmarine 
rocket and antisubmarine torpedo launching systems. 

The first nuclear-powered guided missile frigate was authorized in the fiscal year 
1959 shipbuilding and conversion program. ‘This ship is to be built at the Bethle 
hem Steel Co., Shipbuilding Division, Quincy, Mass. Her keel will be laid May 15, 
1959, and she is scheduled to be completed in October 1961. Although nuclear 
power will solve the problem of fuel endurance in this class ship, the Navy does 
not yet have an adequate nuclear propulsion plant for a destroyer hull because of 
the current weight/horsepower ratio of nuclear plants. 

The fiscal year 1960 program includes building three new guided-missile frigates 
and three new guided-missile destroyers, and for conversion of eight World War II 
destroyers. The conversions will receive major improvements in ASW weapons 
and equipments, radars, CIC, and communications, as well as a complete 
rehabilitation. 


The submarine program 


Submarines are called upon to perform many varied missions. These include 
the destruction of enemy submarines, guided missile attack against surface or 
land targets, antishipping attacks, radar picket missions, surveillance, and the 
latest mission of nuclear retaliation using the POLARIS missile. Another most 
important function of the submarine is to provide realistic training targets for 
U.S. Navy antisubmarine forces. The demand for such services is about double 
the amount which can be provided with current numbers of submarines. 

A modern submarine must have six basic qualities. It must be capable of 
long submerged endurance. The locally produced noise which seriously inter- 
feres with its listening capability must be at a minimum. The submarine must 
not emit noise by which it can be detected. It must have a sonar detection 
capability measured in miles rather than yards. The attack submarine must 
have a capability to launch homing weapons. Finally it must have a capability 
to detect search radars which may be seeking it. The submarines being built 
today have these qualities. 

Fifty new construction submarines have been authorized since World War II. 
The fiscal year 1960 program contains provision for three more nuclear- -powered 
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attack submarines. The following table is a summary of the new construction 
submarines authorized by types: 


| 

| Number Nuwber 
Type | authorized | completed as 
| of Jan. 1, 1959 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC POWERED 


Attack submarines (SS) 
Hunter-killer submarines (8S K) 
Radar-picket submarines (SSR) 
Guided missile submarines (SSG). 


NUCLEAR POWERED 


Attack submarines (SSN) 

Guided missile submarines (SSGN) 

Fleet ballistic missile submarines (SSBN) 
Radar-picket submarine (SSRN)-- 





Eighty-two percent of the submarines in the active fleet as of January 1, 1959, 
were built in the years 1943-46. An extensive submarine conversion and modern- 
ization program was undertaken during the period 1948-55. Hull framings were 
replaced, piping systems renewed, and submarines s generally modernized and given 
an ant isubmarine capability. The expected useful life of these submarines was 
raised from about 13 to about 17 years as a result of this program. Several special 
types were included in this conversion program such as radar pickets, which (with- 
out further modernization) are not equipped for submarine hunting and killing. 
Concurrent with this conversion program, long-range detection equipment was 
under development which would increase sonar detection by a factor of four. A 
program to equip the modern nonpicket submarines with this system began in 
1957, 

The progress made in nuclear-powered submarines is discussed later under the 
naval reactor program. Of particular interest from an ASW viewpoint is the 
nuclear-powered attack submarine Thresher, authorized in the fiscal year 1957 
program. The five attack submarines in the fiscal year 1959 program and the 
three requested in the fiscal year 1960 program are of the Thresher class. 

The Thresher class submarines are expected to be superior to the present nuclear- 
powered submarines as ASW submarines. Thresher will go faster with conse- 
quent increase in capability. Greater speed decreases the vulnerability to ASW 
ships and submarines, and increases the time-on-station to time-in-transit ratio. 
Thresher will go deeper, and therefore reduce the vulnerability to ASW forces. 
Increased depth also increases the effectiveness of the sonar since the submarine 
has a larger range of depth to choose the best listening conditions. She will have 
superior sonar equipment reaching out about five times that of present listening 
sonars. Thresher will have a fast torpedo available in 1961 and a tactical sub- 
merged launched missile available in 1963, each of which will be effective ASW 
weapons. 

New methods of employment of the submarine against enemy submarines are 
arising as a result of improved systems. The nuclear submarine is the only 
ASW component able to seek out enemy submarines hiding under the ice. The 
concept of employing nuclear submarines as antisubmarine escorts of other 
ships is being explored. One advantage of this concept is the ability of the 
submarine to choose its depth for greatest range of detection. Increased 
numbers of nuclear-powered ASW submarines will permit surveillance and track- 
ing of unfriendly submarines, establishment of their operational patterns, and 
early assessment of intent to deploy. 


The patrol ship program 

Seventeen new construction patrol ships of the escort type (DE) have been 
authorized since World War II, of which 13 have joined the fleet. In addition 36 
escort ships have been converted to DER radar picket ships, and are utilized in the 
seaward extension of the distant early warning lines of the continental air defense 
System, 


59——46 
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The fiscal year 1960 budget submission contains provision for two new construc. 
tion escort ships of an improved Dealey (DE) class, and a new type of submarine 
chaser (PCH) of hydrofoil design. 

The primary mission of escort ships is to screen naval forces and convovs, and to 
conduct surveillance and offensive operations against submarines. The naval 
forces include hunter-killer groups, amphibious forces and underway replenish- 
ment groups. 

The improved Dealey ships will have antisubmarine detection and destruction 
systems of increased ranges. They will displace 1,640 tons (light) compared to 
the 1,120 to 1,350 tons in previous class DE. 

These new DE are designed to take advantage of the latest ASW improve- 
ments at minimum cost and provide critically needed surface ASW ships but they 

cannot be used in areas where enemy air opposition is to be expected. 

The longer range program for escort ships of the DE type will be dependent 
upon the results obtained from the escort research ship (AG), (discussed later 
under the auxiliary ship program), requested in the fiscal year 1960 program. 
This research ship is designed to explore the possibilities of further submarine 
detection improvements through radical new hull and propulsion designs to 
improve sonar performance; and to examine the feasibility of providing escorts 
with an air defense missile capability. 

For coastal convoy escort and harbor defense, a new hydrofoil-type craft (PCH) 
is being pursued to replace the World War II PC types. This highspeed craft 
will displace about 100 tons and will be capable of 45 knots. It will be used not 
only to explore the hydrofoil hull design, but an entirely new concept of sonar 
employment. This concept provides for high speed between search points to give 
fast area search coverage, followed up by quick weapon delivery. 


The mine warfare ship program 


The tremendous number of mines possessed by the Soviets, plus the fact that 
several countries around the world under Communist influence possess mines, has 
made it necessary that the U.S. Navy maintain mine countermeasures forces w ‘hich 
have the capability to counter mining attacks wherever U.S. naval forces are re- 
quired to operate. 

The mine-countermeasures ships in the active fleet are modern, capable ships 
and can sweep effectively the moored, magnetic, and accoustic mines and combina- 
tions thereof. The fiscal year 1960 budget submission contains provision for a 
minesweeper special (MSS) which is designed especially to sweep pressure mines 
but will also sweep other influence mines. 

Mine hunting, as an alternative counter to any type of mine, is the practice of 
locating mines by sonic or electronic means. It is effective against moored mines, 
but still relatively ineffective for bottom mines, which present the greater threat. 
All mineewerpers bs the active fleet are equipped with mine hunting as well as 
minesweeping ge¢ 

The inventory ‘of mine countermeasures craft is as follows: 


(a) Active fleet: 
New construction ocean minesweepers - ------------------------- 
New construction coastal minesweepers ---_---------------------- 


Total 


(b) Active district craft: 
New construction coastal minesweepers 
New construction minehunter 
World War II converted minehunter-__- 
(c) Naval Reserve training program: World War II coastal minesweepers 
(limited capability) 
(d) Reserve fleet 
Steel hulled World War II fleet sweepers (limited capability) - 
World War II coastal sweepers (limited capability) 
Amphibious warfare ship program 
Since World War II a complete reappraisal of the former mass amphibious 
landing techniques has been necessary to minimize the effects of atomic weapons 
on the amphibious task force. This new concept, the vertical assault, requires 
amphibious ships of greater speed for rapid dispersion and concentration, and 
also new types of ships having a more flexible capability. 
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The Navy is designing its new amphibious ships to answer the need for a 
modern amphibious force capable of 20 knots speed. The ships will have the 
capability to launch and support helicopter-borne marines in an assault which 
overflies beach obstacles, enemy defenses, and attacks deep inland objectives 
from the flanks and rear. The basic ships of the new amphibious assault are 
the LPH, LPD, LSD, and LST. 

The amphibious assault ship (LPH) and the amphibious transport dock (LPD) 
will form the nucleus of the landing force. These are new types developed by 
the Navy and Marine Corps, and have been designed particularly for use in the 
vertical assault. 

The LPH will combat-load and transport approximately 2,000 troops. These 
troops and the equipment required by the ‘‘first wave’’ may be landed over any 
type beach by the transport helicopters carried by this ship. The LPH will be 
able to lift 20 of the larger HR2S transport helicopters or 30 of the smaller HUS 
types. Two LPH’s have been authorized in previous programs, and the first of 
these is scheduled to join the fleet in 1962. A third LPH is contained in the 
fiscal year 1960 program. Meanwhile, two of the unconverted CVS-type carriers, 
Borer and Princeton, will be available shortly to serve as interim LPH’s. These 
old carriers are less efficient as an amphibious assault ship because they are not 
designed for this purpose. They are larger than necessary, and require about 
twice the number of personnel to operate them than to operate an LPH. They 
are also more expensive to operate and maintain than the LPH, but will be 
retained until the latter are available in quantity, at which time the old interim 
LPH’s will be retired to the Reserve fleet. 

The running mate of the LPH is the amphibious transport dock (LPD). This 
ship will carry transport helicopters, as well as landing craft, and will transport 
and land about 900 troops and their landing equipment. It will provide the 
means by which equipment and cargo that is essential for landing force opera- 
tions, but too heavy to be transported by helicopters, will be delivered ashore 
to support the assault elements landed by helicopters. The heavy equipment 
will be landed by boats launched from the well of the ship. This may be accom- 
plished while the ship is underway or stopped. 

The LPD is designed to replace the attack transport (APA) and the attack 
cargo ship (AKA). The big advantage of LPD is that the men and their equip- 
ment will both be carried in the same ship. The first of this type was authorized 
in the fiscal year 1959 program and is scheduled for delivery in 1962. <A second 
LPD is contained in the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Progress has also been made in new construction LSD and LST. LSD built 
since World War II and newer improved LST built during and since the Korean 
war will provide the Navy with an improved assault capability for over-the-beach 
assault and for landing heavy equipment in the follow-on phases of the vertical 
assault. 

The long range goal is a modern amphibious force, smaller in number than used 
during World War II, but faster and more versatile. This modern amphibious 
force will consist primarily of LPH and LPD supported by LSD and improved 
LST. This force will permit the launching of significant numbers of combat 
ready marines in a hard-hitting striking force designed for either limited or general 
war 

The following table shows the status of new construction amphibious ships 
authorized since World War II: 








Type Trial speed | Number | Status 
| | 
Knots 
Attack cargo ship—AKA-___.------- ; sai el eee ee 1 | Active fleet. 
Amphibious assault ship—LPH......-....-..--.------] 91.8..<s0.<--------| 2 | Building. 
Amphibious transport, dock—LPD-...-.-.------------| 21 .--.-- Sacewal 1 Do. 
Dock landing ship—LSD............--.---.---- xara BBna-dinseesaoenel 8 Active fleet. 
Tank landing ship—LST...........--...-..--..-- Ane } 21 Do. 
are Sees reidll eae Decrees HAGE he dala At 1 | Building. 
Inshore fire support ship—IFS...--....--------------- Winsencn | 1 | Active fleet. 
eo 
Total. _- pate ce tds as be ane sRe ae ; it | 35 
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The auziliary}ship program 

Auxiliary ships comprise such ships as fleet oilers, communication ships, pros 
visioning ships, repair tenders, icebreakers, survey ships, and tugs. 

Very few new construction auxiliary-type, except for underway replenishment 
ships have been built since World War II because of the urgent requirement for 
new combatant ships. The underway replenishment forces, however, are the 
means by which the combatant forces are sustained in the combat areas for 
extended periods. A program of new ships for these forces is necessary to support 
the advancing capabilities in the combatant ships. 

Efforts to provide more effective underway replenishment ships have centered 
in two areas: first, to develop improved replenishment rigs aboard the ships 
(coupled with an improved capability aboard the combatant ships to receive 
cargo); and, second, to develop new underway replenishment ships of increased 
speed and improved characteristics. 

In the first area, significant progress has been made. A broad research and 
development program has been instituted to inquire into all aspects of replenish. 
ment at sea, and to develop improved equipment as a result of such inquiry. The 
following replenishment gear or equipment has been developed and is under test 
or in service use: 

(a) Devices to permit more rapid transfer at sea of heavier loads under more 
severe sea conditions. 

(6) Integrated cargo handling arrangements aboard ammunition and store 
ships. 

(c) Heavy weather fueling rigs to permit replenishment under all sea conditions, 

(d) Lightweight fueling hose and lightweight reuseable hose couplings. 

(e) Cargo handling and cargo strikedown elevators, chutes, conveyors, and 
similar equipment to speed up the handling of cargo. 

Eleven new underway replenishment ships have been built, and two more are 
under construction, as described below: 

(a) Six new fleet oilers have been completed and have joined the fleet. These 
ships have 20 knots speed, a 50-percent increase in cargo capacity, and a 100- 
percent increase in pumping capacity. 

(b) Three new ammunition ships have joined the fleet and two more are under 
construction. These ships have 20 knots speed, a 20 percent increase in cargo 
capacity, and greatly increased cargo handling and transfer capabilities. 

(c) Two new refrigerator ships have joined the fleet. They have a marked in- 
crease in capability over previous types both in capacity, handling, and ability 
to transfer cargo. 

In addition to the underway replenishment ships, two other important new 
construction auxiliaries have been completed. One of these is the ice-breaker 
Glacier, and the other is the experimental submarine Albacore. As a result of 
experimental work in Albacore, remarkable achievements have been made in sub- 
marine design. One of these was the marriage of the streamlined Albacore hull 
with advances in nuclear propulsion to produce a new class of submarines (Skip- 
jack class) which will probably be the highest speed submarines in the world. 

In the fiscal year 1960 program the Navy has requested the following ships in 
the auxiliary category: 


New construction: 

1 escort research ship AG. 

1 oceanographic research ship AGOR. 

1 submarine tender AS. 
Ship conversions: 

1 technical research ship 

1 missile instrumentation ship 

1 advanced aviation base ship 


The escort research ship (AG) will provide the Navy with an experimental hull 
of advanced hydrodynamic and propulsion design. It will be used to obtain data 
useful in determining the optimum configuration for mounting sonar for best per- 
formance. It is expected that much will be learned from this ship that will make 
possible significant design improvement in future ocean escorts and destroyer 
types, similar to the great advancements in submarine design made possible by 
Albacore. 

The initial employment of this ship will be to obtain hydrodynamic and self- 
noise information which is unobtainable from model tests or other sources. An 
unusual propulsion system will consist of counterrotation propellers, which under 
normal search conditions, should be virtually free from all propeller cavitation 
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effects. A long-range sonar will be molded into the bow and a variable depth 
sonar will be housed in the bottom of the ship. This combination is expected to 
be able to detect and track a submarine at great distances regardless of the sub- 
marine’s depth. This ship will also have weight, moment, and space reserved for 
installation of antisubmarine warfare armament shuuld it be needed for eventual 
testing with this hull, or for actual combat use. 

The oceanographic research ship (AGOR) will be an afloat laboratory from 
which a great deal of fundamental information concerning oceanography and 
underwater sound propagation will be learned. It will be manned and operated 
by civilians. Facilities will be installed to study the effect of the environment on 
sound transmission in the ocean, test the environment effects of the ocean on 
scientific and naval instruments, and to obtain background scientifie information 
necessary for the installation and improvement of oceanic surveillance systems, 
This ship will be capable of very quiet operation, have special seakeeping and 
handling qualities at slow speeds, and adequate accomodations and laboratory 
space for scientists. It will be the first new construction oceanographic research 
ship to be built by the Navy. It will support the national] oceanographic research 
program that has been lagging due to inadequate ship facilities. Russia has been 
carrying out a very aggressive research program in oceanography, as described in 
the intelligence section of this statement. The United States should take steps 
to maintain the lead in this important field. Additional ships of this type are 
planned for future shipbuilding programs. 

The submarine tender (AS) will provide mobile base facilities and support for 
submarines, with special support for the fleet ballistic missile submarines. It will 

rovide complete services for nine SSB(N) with three alongside at any one time. 

‘his tender will issue missiles, and will have facilities to check out, maintain, and 
make minor repairs to all missile components. It will be the first new submarine 
tender to have facilities for repair of nuclear powerplants in addition to normal 
repair support facilities. 

The technieal research ship (AG) will be a conversion of a Liberty ship, and 
will be used in the research of communication and electronic radiation, techniques 
for application to surveillance, and rapid handling of information among fleet 
units. 

The missile range instrumentation ship (AG) will be a conversion of a Victory 
ship to be obtained from the Maritime Commission. It will provide the Pacific 
missile range with an instrumentation ship to support the various IRBM, ICBM, 
guided missile, and satellite programs. This ship will perform the following 
functions: Area surveillance and clearance, control of frequency interference; col- 
lection, recording, and transfer of terminal data; coordination of operations and 
system checkout; command control of space vehicles; and recovery of missile 
systems. Incremental stages of development are planned for this ship to provide 
successively a recovery ship, telemetry station, limited range ship, and full range 
ship. The increment of funds requested in the fiscal year 1960 budget will provide 
the recovery instrumentation capability. This ship will be the first of its type 
and will normally be operated as an independent unit by a civilian crew in the 
nilitary sea transportation service. 

The advanced aviation base ship (AVB), which is to be a conversion of an 
LST, will provide the facilities required by deployed land based antisubmarine 
warfare aircraft. This ship will permit the operation of these aircraft from an 
advanced base where there is no shore activity to provide fuel, repair and provision 
facilities. Base facilities will be provided by the ship itself, and in mobile vans 
carried by the ship. A squadron of 12 planes can be supported for a period of 30 
days operation by this means. 

This ship will replace the only ship of this type, U.S.S. Alameda County (AVB-1), 
how operating in the Mediterranean. Alameda County is an old ship and is worn 
out. It is planned to make her available for disposal when replaced. 


The reactor program for naval ships 

The reactor program for naval ships is a joint Navy-Atomic Energy Commission 
program, the objective of which is the design and development of a group of naval 
huclear propulsion plants in a wide range of power ratings. This group consists 
of a series of reactor plants designed to power the Navy’s new construction ships, 
ranging from submarines to aircraft carriers. 

The design and development of these nuclear propulsion plants is being carried 
out at three major development centers; the Atomic Energy Commission’s Bettis 
Plant, Pittsburgh, Pa., which is operated by the Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, Schenectady, 
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N.Y., which is operated by the General Electric Co.; and Combusion Engineering, 
Inc., which is operating its own research and development facilities near Windsor, 
Conn. 

A summary of the nuclear powered ships which have been authorized by Con- 
gress to date is given in figure IV-9 on page IV-67a. Altogether, 33 nuclear- 
powered submarines are under construction, have been authorized, or are in 
operation. Nuclear power in surface ships is being applied to an aircraft carrier 
and a guided missile cruiser now building, and to a guided missile frigate author- 
ized in the fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding program. 

The recent cruise of Nautilus under the polar ice cap demonstrates the Navy’s 
successful progress in nuclear propulsion. Over the past 3 years the nuclear 
power plant of Nautilus has proven to be both reliable and safe; qualities which 
are so essential in a naval ship. 

The Navy’s nuclear propulsion program began officially in August 1950 when 
the President approved the construction of Nautilus. Prior to this, it was well 
recognized that nuclear propulsion would permit submarines to cpfise completely 
submerged for unlimited periods. 

The nuclear propulsion plant of Nautilus is a pressurized water reactor system, 
The plant was designed and constructed for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Navy by the Westinghouse Electric Corp. Design and building of the 
submarine itself and installation of the nuclear propulsion plant in the machinery 
spaces was contracted by the Navy to the Electric Boat Division of General 
Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. 

The land prototype plant for Nautilus was built at the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s National Reactor Test Station near Arco, Idaho. The first significant 
quantities of useful nuclear power in the world were generated in this plant on 
May 31, 1953. A sustained full power run was completed 2 months later, proving 
that nuclear propulsion for ships was feasible. 

The keel for Nautilus was laid at Groton, Conn., on June 14, 1952, by President 
Truman. Nautilus was launched and christened by Mrs. Eisenhower on January 
21, 1954. The nuclear propulsion plant was first operated on December 30, 1954, 
and first developed full power at dockside on January 3, 1955. Nautilus com- 
menced her sea trials on January 17, 1955, only 4 years after inception of the land 
prototype and 2'4 years from the keel laying. In April 1955 she was accepted by 
the Navy and immediately thereafter set records for submarines for high sus 
tained speed and long endurance. A more complete description of Nautilus and 
her history-making exploits is contained in an appendix to this statement. 

Seawolf is the second U.S. Navy submarine to be propelled by nuclear power. 
She was also built by the Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics Corp, 
With the exception of the reactor and its auxiliary systems, the propulsion plant 
is generally similar to the plant in Nautilus. The original reactor for Seawolf was 
cooled by liquid sodium instead of pressurized water as in Nautilus. The nuclear 
yropulsion plant was designed and built by the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory. 

his was the only plant of this type installed in a naval ship. 

Originally, sodium appeared to offer several advantages over water as a coolant. 
These included the promise of reducing weight and improving plant efficiency. 
However, leaks occurred in the superheaters of Seawolf during initial tests in the 
fall of 1956. Repairs were completed in February 1957, but operations had to be 
limited to 80 percent of the maximum reactor power. Nevertheless, Seawolf 
conducted subsequent operations as an active unit of the Atlantic Fleet, including 
a 60-day submerged endurance run, without further difficulty. She was employed 
effectively in training antisubmarine forces and made substantial contributions 
as a hunter-killer submarine operation against other submarines. However, 
because of the inherent problems in the use of sodium, and the fact that the weight 
and performance advantages originally hoped for were not attained, conversiod 
of Seawolf to pressurized water commenced in December 1958 at the Electri¢ 
Boat Division. The type of submarine reactor (S2W) installed in Nautilus will be 
installed in the Seawolf conversion. 

Four medium size nuclear-powered attack submarines, Skate, Swordfish, Sargo, 
and Seadragon and one guided missile submarine Halibut will utilize the submarine 
fleet reactor nuclear propulsion plants. These plants (designated S3W and 84W) 
were developed at the Bettis Plant of the Atomic Energy Commission. : 

The first attack submarine with this type power plant, Skate, was the third 
U.S. Navy nuclear-powered submarine to be completed. On February 24, 1958, 
Skate departed New London, Conn., on her shakedown cruise arriving at Portland, 
England, 8 days and 11 hours later. Her 176-hour submerged transit of the 
Atlantic Ocean set a new west-east submarine record. 
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On August 11, 1958, Skate crossed under the North Pole while exploring under- 
sea routes beneath the polar ice cap. During this voyage Skate conducted 
extensive exploration of undersea routes beneath the polar ice cap. She spent 
10 days and traveled 2,405 miles under the ice. 

The second attack submarine in this class, Swordfish, was commissioned on 
September 15, 1958, at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. She has now taken 
her place with the Navy’s expanding nuclear fleet. Sargo was commissioned at 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif., on October 1, 1958. Seadragon, the 
last of this class of attack submarines, is scheduled for completion in 1959. 

Halibut, the Navy’s first submarine to be designed from the keel up as a guided 
missile submarine, is now under construction at the Mare Island Naval shipyard. 
Halibut is designed to be armed with the currently operational air breathing sur- 
face-to-surface missile REGULUS. She is scheduled for completion in 1959. 

Triton, authorized in the fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding program, is the largest 
and most powerful submarine built to date. She has a 5,850-ton surface dis- 
placement, 7,750-ton submerge displacement, and will carry a crew of 148. She 
will be powered by two reactors, each of which is rated at a higher power output 
than previous submarine reactors. Triton is a radar picket submarine, a high 
surface-speed submarine capable of supplying radar information to a task force. 
General Electric at the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory was assigned the nuclear 
propulsion plant design and Electric Boat is the ship designer and builder. 

The importance of Triton goes beyond the specific military task which has been 
assigned to her. Triton will test in operation an advanced type of nuclear pro- 
pulsion plant and will pave the way for large submarines of the future. 

Because of the advanced nature of the Triton reactor plant, a land prototype 
was constructed on Atomic Energy Commission owned land at West Milton, N.Y. 
This prototype contains one reactor with primary coolant system, and related 
control and auxiliary systems, and steam-producing equipment. Fuel loading of 
the reactor was completed on August 8, 1958, and the reactor went ‘“‘critical’”’ on 
August 18, 1958. This was the day before Triton was launched. On October 1, 
1958, the prototype first developed 100 percent of its rated reactor power. The 
Triton engineering crew is currently being trained in the operation of the propul- 
sion plant at the prototype site. 

A nuclear powerplant embodving many improvements has been developed at 
the Bettis Plant of the Atomic Energy Commission. This advanced plant, desig- 
nated S5W, will be incorporated with an advanced hull form and single screw 
propulsion to produce a group of submarines with higher speeds and improved 
submerged handling characteristics. These new propulsion developments will be 
applied to 24 submarines authorized through fiscal year 1959, including the 9 fleet 
ballistic missile submarines authorized by Congress. 

The first ship in this class to put to sea will be Skipjack. Skipjack will be the 
first marriage of a nuclear-power propulsion plant with the advanced hull form 
previously developed with Albacore, a diesel-powered experimental submarine. 
Skipjack was launched on May 26, 1958, and is scheduled to joint the fleet shortly. 

The design and development of a smaller submarine nuclear propulsion plant 
has been undertaken by the Atomic Energy Commission to fulfill an operational 
requirement. In July 1955 a contract was awarded to Combustion Engineering, 
Inc., of New York City, for development of the reactor and related equipment. 
This corporation is the third major contractor to enter the naval reactor develop- 
ment program and is carrying out this work in its own facilities located near 
Windsor, Conn. The plant is being designed with a reactor of the pressurized- 
water tvpe. Construction of a prototype of the plant commenced in July 1957 
at the Windsor site. 

This type of propulsion plant will be used in Tullibee, a hunter-killer nuclear 
submarine, authorized in the fiscal year 1958 shipbuilding program. 

_ The development and construction of nuclear propulsion plants for installation 
lm naval combatant surface ships is now in progress. <A prototype plant, known 
as the large ship reactor, is being readied for test at the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s National Reactor Test Station in Idaho. The reactor system is the pres- 
surized water type and is designated AlW. ‘The prototype plant consists of the 
machinery for one shaft of an aircraft carrier, including two nuclear reactors. 
Construction of this land prototype was authorized by Congress in fiscal year 1956 
and actual construction at the National Reactor Test Station in Idaho commenced 
in April 1956. The first reactor core was loaded on August 7, 1958. 

_ The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., as a subcontractor to West- 
iInghouse Electric Corp., is working on the application of this nuclear propulsion 
plant to the aireraft carrier Enterprise. 
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The Enterprise was authorized by Congress in the fiscal year 1958 shipbuilding 
ng The keel for Enterprise was laid at the Newport News Shipbuilding ¢ 

ry Dock Co, on February 4, 1958. Enterprise will displace 85,000 tons and will 
be driven by eight reactors powering four screws. 

The nuclear powered guided missile cruiser Long Beach was authorized in the 
fiscal year 1957 shipbuilding program. This ship is being built by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Shipbuilding Division, Quincy, Mass. The keel of Long Beach wag 
laid on December 2, 1957, This ship will have two reactors. The plant is being 
developed by the Bettis Laboratory of the Atomic Energy Commission. It wil] 
use an adaptation of the reactor for Enterprise. 

A nuclear-powered guided missile frigate was authorized by Congress in the 
fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding program. This ship is to be built by the Shipbuilding 
Division of Bethlehem Steel, who is also under contract with the Atomic E nergy 
Commission for construction of the land prototype of the powerplant. This 
powerplant is scheduled to go ‘‘critical’ in 1960. The frigate will use two reactors, 

The Navy has also requested the Atomic Energy Commission to develop a 
nuclear propulsion plant for a destroyer. However, due to the high shaft horse- 
power required in this smaller ship, it is not yet technically feasible to proceed 
with the construction of this type. Nuclesr power would be very advantageous 
for destroyers as it would eliminate the need for frequent re fueling at sea of this 
type ship. 

To summarize the various types of propulsion plants authorized, Westinghouse 
designed the land-based submarine prototype (S1W) from which the 82W, 
S3W/S4W, and the S5W submarine propulsion systems were built. General 
Electric designed the S1G and S3G land-based prototypes from which the 82G 
and S4G propulsion systems were built. The 51G has been discontinued and 
the S2G system in Seawolf i is being replaced by the S2W Nautilus system. Com- 
bustion engineering has designed a land-based S1C prototype and from this the 
§$2C submarine propulsion plant is being built. 

For surface ships, Westinghouse is the design contractor for the AlW land- 
based prototype, and from this the attack carrier (A2W) and cruiser (C1W) 
plants are being built. General Electric is the design contractor for the land- 
based prototype D1G propulsion system from which the D2G plant for the 
frigate will be built. 

The recent history-making voyages of Nautilus and Skate under the ice at 
the North Pole demonstrate the revolutionary impact of nuclear power upon 
future naval operations. Nuclear power in submarines has also already pro- 
vided the Navy with a significantly increased antisubmarine attack capability. 
Nautilus, Seaw olf, and Skate have all participated in many successful antisub- 
marine exercises since their commissioning. Nuclear power in surface ships will 
provide a new order of task force mobility, and freedom from fuel logistic support. 
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FrcurE IV-9.—Status of nuclear powered submarines as of Jan. 1, 1959 


—_—————————————— eva?c_ dD... 


Type | Fiscal 
propul-| year Present status 
author- 
ized 
Nautilus - SS(N) 571 5 1952 | Completed (Electric Boat). 
Seawolf_-- , | SS(N) 575 3 1953 | Completed (Electric Boat). Being converted 
to pressurized water by Electric Boat. 
SS(N) 578_. S3W 1955 Completed (Electric Boat). 
Swordfish. -_- SS(N) 579 § 1955 | Completed (Portsmouth, N.H.) 
Sargo-- SS(N) 583 33 W 1956 | Completed (Mare Island). 
Seadragon....----------| SS(N) 584 8 1956 | Building, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Skipjack ciniwewuckiont GT Cteacncl Gow 1956 | Building, Electric Boat. 
Triton... - 7, | SSR(N) 586...) 8 1956 Do. 
ae SSG(N) 587_..| S83W 1956 | Building, Mare Island. 
Scamp . | SS(N) 588 5W 1957 Do. 
Scorpion SS(N) 589 35 1957 | Building, Electric Boat. 
Seulpin . - - SS(N) 590 S5W 1957 | Building, Ingalls—Paseagoula. 
Shark | SSCN) 591 S! 1957 Building, Newport News. 
Snook | SS(N) 592 35W 1957 Building, Ingalls— Pascagoula. 
Thresher _. SS(N) 593 SF 1957 Building, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Permit... - SS(N) 594 35 W 1958 | Building, Mare Island. 
ED a duke .| SS(N) 595- Sé 1958 | Contract negotiations. 
Plunger SS(N) 596 S5W | 1958 Do. 
Tullibee unanmacesne! Gr Wet a—s| fom 1958 | Building, Electric Boat. 
George Washington __...| SSB(N) 598__.| S5W 1958 Do. 
Patrick Henry_.....-...| SSB(N) 599...| S5W 1958 Do. 
Theodore Roosevelt | SSB(N) 600...) S5W 1958 Building, Mare Island. 
Robert E. Lee | SSB(N) 601_..| S5W 1959 | Building, Newport News. 
Abraham Lincoln | SSB(N) 602...) SSW 1959 Building, Portsmouth, N.H. 
| SS(N) 603_....| S5W 1959 | Contract negotiations. 
SS(N) 604._...| S5W 1959 Do. 
SS(N) 605. 35 W 1959 Do. 
SS(N) 608.._..| 8: 1959 Do. 
SS(N) 607._...| 8S: 1959 Do. 
SSB(N) 608...) S5W 1959 | Authorized for obligation in fiscal year 1959. 
SSB(N) 609...| S5W 1959 | Expected to be released for construction in 
| fiscal year 1960. 
| SSB(N) 610___| 1959 Do. 
SSB(N) 611_..| S5W 1959 Do. 
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Long Beach.............| OGQ)) 9.-:...1 CLAW 1957 | Building, Bethlehem Steel. 
Enterprise............-- CVA(N) 65 A2W 1958 | Building, Newport News. 
DLG(N) 25...| D2G 1959 | To be built by Bethlehem Steel. 
| 


i 





NAMES OF SHIPBUILDING YARDS 


Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N.H. 

Mare Is'and Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, Miss. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Shipbuilding Division, Quincy, Mass. 


RESERVE FLEET 


The ships of the reserve fleet are distributed among 15 sites along the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coasts. As of December 31, 1958, the reserve fleet consisted of 
1,199 ships of which 53 ships have been nominated for disposal. All ships are 
dispersed by types among the several sites to an extent consistent with the 
physical limitations of individual sites. 

One reserve fleet site (Tacoma, Wash.) was disestablished in calendar 1958 and 
ships remaining in it were redistributed to other sites. This move was an econ- 
omy measure, facilitated by an increase in berthing capacity at Stockton, Calif., 
and some ship disposals. 
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Substantial numbers of ships are withdrawn from the active fleet annually, 
57 were withdrawn in 1955, 101 in 1956, 44 in 1957, and 107 in 1958. A few of 
these ships have been disposed of by transfer to foreign governments, but most of 
them have entered the reserve fleet. The funds allocated to maintenance and 
ASW modernization of the reserve fleet over the past few years and the amount 
budgeted for fiscal year 1960 are shown in figure IV—10. 

The importance of the reserve fleet in national security is dependent upon the 
degree to which the ships are kept effective for combat operations. With the 
exception of two submarines, all ships in the reserve fleet are of World War II 
or prior vintage. In past years some of these ships received more modern equip- 
ment, principally in the ASW types. This program was curtailed in the second 
half of fiscal year 1959, and has been temporarily discontinued for fiscal year 1960, 
but it is planned to continue ASW modernization of selected ships in fiscal year 


FUNDS FOR MAINTENANCE AND 
ASW MODERNIZATION OF 
THE RESERVE FLEET 


RESERVE FLEET AS OF 3) DEC 1958 


TOTAL SHIPS 1199 (53 have been 
nominated for 
disposal) 

ASW TYPES 358 

DESTROYER TYPES 296 

a AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 21 
SUBMARINES 4l 
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4| 
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In recent years it has been necessary to inactivate fleet ships without overhaul; 
infact the need for overhaul is often the criterion by which ships of the active fleet 
are selected for inactivation. In the event of mobilization or limited emergency, 
these ships would require major overhaul prior to joining the active fleet. 

The reserve fleet has in large part been reduced to “‘caretaker status.”” Man- 
power levels are being reduced and will be adequate only for security and for very 
austere maintenance amounting to housekeeping only. 

Ships in the reserve fleet are screened annually for mobilization potential, and 
disposal action is initiated on those which are determined to be in excess or unfit 
for mobilization. Prompt disposal of such ships is important as an economy 
measure, and also from the viewpoint of making berthing space available for ships 
being inactivated from the active fleet. Ships are disposed of in several ways. If 
aship is essentially military in character it is normally sold for scrap, the proceeds 
of which go directly to the U.S. Treasury. If it has predominant merchant 
ship characteristics, it is offered to the Maritime Administration for disposal or 
retention. A ship may be transferred to the military assistance program (MAP) 
for sale or loan to friendly foreign nations if authorized by Congress, and some ships 
are used as targets when the necessity arises. 

Of the 53 ships nominated for disposal, 43 are obsolete large warships and 10 are 
obsolete smaller miscellaneous types. The Navy has been planning the disposal 
of 29 of the 43 obsolete warships since the summer of 1957 and discussions con- 
cerning this subject have been held with the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. It is believed that the final arrangements with the com- 
mittee will be concluded in the near future at which time disposal procedures will 
be commenced. 

NAVAL AVIATION 


During 1958 the potential of the carrier striking force in the support of national 
policy was again demonstrated. The striking power of the deployed 6th and 
ith fleets, together with the Marine landing forces, was employed as a deterrent 
to aggression and as concrete evidence to friendly nations of the intentions of the 
United States, and of its capabilities, to honor treaty commitments. 

During 1958 the fleet flew continuous antisubmarine barrier patrols on the 
seaward extensions of the continental ASW defense lines, and countless square 
miles of ocean around the globe were put under surveillance by antisubmarine 
aircraft. 

In continental air defense, naval air early warning squadrons provided con- 
tinuous coverage in the seaward extensions of the air early warning lines both in 
the Atlantic and in the Pacific. 

The naval aviation program has continued to provide a variety of modern air 


weapon systems to the carrier striking forces and to the antisubmarine warfare 
forces. 


Strike force aircraft 


Control of the air over the fleet and over a beachhead requires fighter aircraft 
comparable to the best land-based aircraft which can be produced and supported, 
The supersonic F8U-1 day fighter and the F3H all-weather fighter are now 
deployed in attack carriers. These will be replaced by the improved supersonic 
day-night fighter F8U-2N, and the supersonic all-weather F4H fighter in the 
early 1960's. 

For pinpoint targets, and for close support of ground forces, the Navy and 
Marine Corps are equipped with the small A4D Skyhawk jet attack aircraft. 
The modern replacement will be the A2F with improved range, endurance, and 
all-weather delivery capability. 

For the longer range all-weather attack mission, the fleet is currently equipped 
with the A3D subsonic twin jet Skywarrior. The supersonic A3J Vigilante, now 
undergoing flight tests, will be the replacement for the A3D. Both aircraft have 
an all-weather nuclear or conventional bomb delivery capability. 

Air early warning is provided by both land-and ecarrier-based aircraft. The 
WV-2 Superconstellation is used in the seaward extensions of the continental air 
defense air early warning net. These aircraft, in conjunction with other forces, 
also provide air early warning to the carrier task forces. The carrier-based air 
early warning aircraft is the WF-2, which is to be followed by the greatly im- 
proved W2F. 

The missions of reconnaissance and damage assessment are provided by carrier- 
based high performance jet photographic aircraft. 
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Antisubmarine warfare aircraft 


ASW aircraft are required for the protection of the striking force, the mobile 
logistic support force, and the ocean convoy from the submarine threat, and for 
defense of continental United States against missile-launching submarines, 
Carrier-based fixed wing aircraft and helicopters, land- and sea-based patrol air- 
craft, and airships are important members along with surface and subsurface forces 
in the integrated antisubmarine warfare team. 

The airplane has the highest search rate of any element of the antisubmarine 
warfare team and has the capability of keeping thousands of square miles of ocean 
under surveillance. Because modern submarines no longer need to surface for 
prolonged periods, the detection and surveillance problem has been greatly in- 
creased. New improved detection capabilities are being developed to keep pace 
with the increased threat of long-range, deep-running submarines. 

Improved detection devices and weapons are being installed in the carrier-based 
S2F fixed wing aircraft, the HSS helicopter, the land-based P2V patrol plane, the 
P5M seaplane, and airships as rapidly as time and funds permit. However, space 
and weight limitations restrict the installation in most of these aircraft of all the 
newly developed equipment now available. 

The new S2F-3 ecarrier-based and P38V land-based airplanes will be capable of 
using all modern equipment and will have greatly improved aircraft performance, 
Similar improvements will be realized in the HSS-2 helicopter. These aircraft 
will be deployed in the early 1960's. 


Operations and maintenance 


The estimated cost for both operations and maintenance of the operating air- 
craft program is based upon operating plans developed to fulfill the mission re- 
quirements of the Regular and Reserve aviation forces. In fiscal year 1960 a 
continued reduction is planned in both the number of aircraft to be operated 
and the hours to be flown. The fiscal year 1960 budget submission provides for 
about 7,400 average (7,200 end strength) operating aircraft and 3.26 million hours 
of flight operations. 

The maintenance and rework of some 4,000 aircraft and about 10,000 engines is 
essential for the accomplishment of the flying hour program necessary to main- 
tain combat readiness. This work will be accomplished by a force of about 30,000 
people in overhaul and repair departments of major Naval air stations and in 
part by the use of commercial contracts. 

Shore-based support of the fleet is provided by 63 Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps stations and 13 reserve stations which are being supported at a minimal 
level of maintenance. 


Modernization of aircraft 


The Navy’s aircraft inventory is aging rapidly. In order to nullify this trend 
toward obsolescence it is necessary to prolong the effective service life of older 
aircraft to the maximum extent practicable through modernization. Such mod- 
ernization is relatively inexpensive in comparison with the cost of new replace- 
ment aircraft. High priority programs being accelerated include improvement 
to the ASW capability of land- and sea-based patrol aircraft, the search, detec- 
tion, and communication capabilities of airborne early warning aircraft, and 
specially configured countermeasures aircraft. The incorporation of advanced 
flight safety developments in operating aircraft represent substantial savings in 
lives and equipment and, therefore, are of paramount and continuing importance. 

Funds for modernization and safety-of-flight modification of aircraft have 
been included in the fiscal year 1960 budget submission as follows: 


Million 
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Reduced numbers of operating aircraft 


Naval aircraft operating levels are steadily declining. The number of operating 
aircraft depends upon receipts of new and modernized aircraft, and losses due to 
wearout and accident. Procurement of new aircraft in the past 2 years has been 
approximately one-third the number required to balance annual losses. The 
fiscal year 1960 program will not appreciably alter this ratio. 

The continuation of an annal procurement of 600 to 700 aircraft will support an 
operating program of about 4,000 aircraft as the inventory declines. 
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The following table summarizes aircraft operating levels: 





—_—_—— 


Actual Planned or estimated 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1957 1958 1959 1960 
all ceecinipilsighiihne katie ntact 
Number of aircraft in procurement program---.-....---- 1, 273 681 627 668 
Number of aircraft delivered -._......-...-..--.-------- 1, 886 1, 676 1, 282 1, 002 
Number of aircraft losses (total) ..........---.---------- 2, 680 2, 244 2, 242 1, 345 
psn dae 66 WOChRes: . . ioc cc ele dec sen ccscne 758 653 641 595 
Losses due to wearout-age..........--...-.----.---- 1, 922 1, 591 | 1,601 750 
Aircraft operating levels (fiscal year end)-....-.-------- 9, 421 8, 424 7, 595 7, 200 








Fiscal year 1960 aircraft procurement program 


The effect of spiraling increases in the cost of aircraft and related equipment 
has made it increasingly difficult to buy the quantities of aircraft required to 
maintain level operating forces. 

Force levels of combat aircraft have been emphasized by making reductions 
in support, training, and reserve aircraft. In spite of this, there have been 
reductions in the combat inventory. Reductions in the combat inventory result 
in less flexibility and less backup power. 

The new aircraft included in the fiscal year 1960 budget will provide a base 
from which future combat strength can be built. It is a sacrifice of quantity for 
quality, but future aircraft procurement programs must emphasize quantities as 
well as qualities. 

The newest aircraft in the fiscal year 1960 program are described briefly as an 
indication of the Navy’s procurement objectives. 

The F-4H-1 is an all-weather twin engine carrier-based interceptor built by 
MeDonnell. It carries a two-man crew, and flies at supersonic speeds. It is 
armed with air-to-air missiles, and can deliver conventional or nuclear weapons 
on attack missions. 

The A-4D-2N Skyhawk is a light, carrier-based attack bomber built by 
Douglas. It carries a one-man crew, and flies at speeds over 550 knots. It is 
armed with guns and can deliver conventional or nuclear weapons on attack 
missions, 

The A-2F-1 is an all-weather, twin engine carrier-based attack bomber built 
by Grumman. It carries a two-man crew, and flies at speeds over 570 knots. 
It is armed with missiles, can deliver conventional or nuclear weapons, and has 
excellent low altitude capabilities. 

The A-3J—1 Vigilante is a heavy all-weather, twin engine carrier-based attack 
bomber built by North American. It carries a two-man crew, and flies at super- 
sonic speeds. It can deliver conventional or nuclear weapons on either high or 
low altitude attacks. It has excellent high altitude, high-speed weapon delivery 
capability. 

_ The HSS-2 is an all weather carrier-based antisubmarine helicopter built by 
Sikorsky. It carries four crewmen, and flies at about 125 knots. It is equipped 
with modern underwater sound detection devices. 

The HU-2K-1 is a carrier-based air-sea rescue helicopter built by Kaman. It 
carries a three-man crew, and features improved rescue capability. 

Last year the Congress approved funds to initiate procurement of the F-4H-1 
all-weather interceptor, or the competing F-SU-3 all-weather interceptor, with 
the proviso that the Navy would select one or the other. 

Concurrent development of these two aircraft was carried through preliminary 
evaluations. Both aircraft demonstrated outstanding flight performance. 

The F-4H-1 has been chosen for procurement because it demonstrated greater 
Weapon system effectiveness, better safety of operations, greater mission versa- 
tility and greater growth potential. 

Successive cost increases in the P-6M Seamaster program made it impractical 
to continue production beyond the number required for test and tactical develop- 
ment of the jet seaplane concept. Six aircraft have been completed. They 
are being used for evaluation, technical development, and training of crews. 
Eight additional aireraft now under contract will provide one operational squadron 
to exploit the potentials of the jet seaplane. 
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Aircraft nuclear propulsion 


Nuclear propulsion, with almost unlimited endurance, has an excellent potential 
for naval application in antisubmarine patrol, airborne early warning, and logistic 
support missions. 

Studies have confirmed the feasibility of developing a unit shielded, turboprop 
propulsion system. This system offers efficient power with minimum radiation 
danger to aircraft and crew. 

The development effort proposed to prove out this propulsion system is known 
as the Princess program. The aircraft involved are three British Princess seg- 
planes which possess the necessary payload capacity for carrying and proving 
the propulsion system. These aircraft can be obtained and modified at reason- 
able expense, and would require little modific¢ tion to existing bases to insure 
flight ee without hazard to populated area 

The Navy is unable to fund this program antletereity and has proposed that 
it be pursued as a national ANP effort. Meanwhile, the Navy program today 
proposes to support a limited nuclear propulsion effort as an initial step in an 
aircraft development program. Depending on technical and other developments 
in the next year or two, the Navy will decide whether to continue or reorient its 


ANP effort. 


Administrative aircraft 

The Navy operates 88 twin engine utility/administrative and 18 executive 
type administrative aircraft. The 88 twin-engine aircraft are essentially small 
transport types used on short hauls in the United States and overseas where 
MATS or commercial airlift is not readily available. 

Requirements for administrative-type aircraft are continually under review 
and reductions are made whenever possible. During the past year the number 
of executive-type aircraft have been reduced by three. 

There is no provision in the fiscal year 1960 budget for replacement of any 
overage administrative aircraft. 

Navy policy on procurement of aircraft spare parts 

The Navy has for many years budgeted aircraft and related spare parts on a 
program-life basis. Under this procedure, obligational authority was requested 
for the procurement of supporting spare parts needed tnroughout tne programed 
operating life of the aircraft models concurrently with the funding of the aircraft 
themselves. More than 90 percent of all aircraft spare parts support was budg- 
eted under the appropriation, ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement, Navy.” 
It was also necessary to budget each year under the appropriation ‘“‘Aireraft and 
facilities, Navy’’ a comparatively small amount to procure items having general 
application to several types of aircraft. 

In accordance with the desires of the Congress, tne Navy has revised this 
procurement policy so that budget estimates now are based on an initial buy of 
spare parts limited to 20 percent of the flyaway cost of the aircraft. Under this 
new procedure, the initial procurement is limited to certain parts which are 
manufactured on a one-time production basis, such as structural airframe spares, 
and to spare parts which are required to support operations until usage history 
has been accumulated. The procurement of these parts is still budgeted under 
the appropriation “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,’’ concurrently 
with the funding of the related aircraft. 

Follow-on procurement of “replenishment spares” is based primarily on usage 
history which normally requires a 12-month period to accumulate, 

The Navy has made a constant effort to economize in the support area over 
the past several years. By capitalizing on the improvements which have been 
made the Navy expects to maintain a satisfactory level of aircraft operational 
availability in the fleet, within the support dollars provided by the Congress 
Air training 

The objective of air training is to provide fleet pilots who are capable of obtain- 
ing the maximum from weapons and weapon systems. Training in basic aero- 
nautical skills is accomplished in the Naval Air Training Command. The phase 
of more sophisticated, operational training for peak performance in combat types 
is accomplished in the fleets. 

It ee about 18 months to train a student pilot. The annual program 
output is 2,000 Navy-Marine Corps pilots and 100 Coast Guard-foreign pilots. 
The type of training or pilot specialization is determined by fleet needs. Training 
distribution for the 1,500 naval pilots is: fixed wing, 1,275; helicopter, 200; and 
lighter-than-air, 25 
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Pilot training under the Chief of Naval Air Training starts in the preflight 
school where the student receives academic instruction, military drills and physical 
conditioning. This is followed by primary and basic flight training. 

Upon completion of the basic phase, students report for specialized, advanced 
training. In this phase, students concentrate on their specialty—jets or propeller 
types, helicopters or airships. Newly designated naval aviators then report to 
the fleet for further operational training in advanced fleet aircraft. 

The increasing complexity and performance of future weapon systems generate 
problems of greater magnitude in the cost of aviation training. Advances in the 
technological field require more skill which in turn demands a broader basic 
education. This increases recruiting difficulties and aggravates the retention 
problem. 

Aviation technical training 

The naval aviation technical training program provides aviation officer (non- 
pilot) and enlisted personnel training for effective operation and maintenance of 
aircraft, aircraft weapon systems, and aeronautical support equipment. The de- 
gree of theoretical training extends from basic aviation fundamentals to post- 
graduate work. Practical training for proficiency in particular aircraft or equip- 
ment is provided by mobile trainers and by short-term, specialized schools. 

The complexity of modern weapon systems has increased the demands for tech- 
nical training. Initial training in new equipment is frequently provided at the 
contractor’s factory, or by the manufacturer’s representative in the field, to pro- 
vide a nucleus of naval instructors. With adequate lead-time, it is possible for 
maintenance crews to complete training as new equipment is delivered for service. 
As technology advances, training programs must be expanded, both in time and 
in costly equipment. Highly trained career personnel are urgently required to 
counteract the increased requirements for contractor technical assistance. 
Proficiency flying 

Proficiency flying makes it possible for aviators to rotate from administrative 
billets to operational flying assignments with a minimum of retraining and ex- 
pense. Experience has proven that retention of basic skills, even when flying 
obsolescent or noncombat aircraft, enables a pilot to quickly regain a high degree 
of operational readiness. This potential must be available for the Navy to be 
ready to conduct sustained combat operations. All pilots must continue to fly 
regularly to retain their proficiency and to acquire the vital experience necessary 
for combat leadership. To prosecute dynamic programs, it is essential that 
policies, plans and operations be in the hands of experienced naval aviators who 
have maintained a close personal touch with operational flight problems. The 
proficieney flying program is designed to meet these basic requirements as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

Naval Weather Service 

The Naval Weather Service provides specialized support on a worldwide basis 
for air, surface, and subsurface operations. In addition, oceanographic forecasts 
are provided for all the armed services. This responsibility requires extensive 
coordination with other governmental and nongovernmental agencies. 

Five fleet weather centrals are assigned areas which cover the world, and weather 
personnel are assigned to about 320 naval activities. 

Accurate forecasts to the operating forces are made for the following types of 
operations: 

Guided missiles and aircraft delivery of special weapons. 

Barrier operations, including radar and sonar propagation conditions. 
Sustained operations at sea. 

Amphibious operations. 

Search and rescue. 

Optimum track routing for ships. 

Aretie resupply. 

Special expeditions and projects. 

{adiological fallout. 

The Navy has a great interest in the possibilities of controlling weather. De- 
velopment of this capability should be pursued vigorously because of its strategic 
and tactical significance in warfare. 


Civil and military airspace actions 


The Navy is an aggressive proponent of new procedures and devices which con- 
tribute to n.axin um safety for all users of airspace. Naval participation consists 
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of self-imposed restrictions on certain air activities, local measures agreed upon 
with civil air agencies, and long range planning in cooperation with the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

All naval air commands require strict compliance with instructions and operat- 
ing procedures, particularly for jet aircraft, in order to prevent mid-air collisions, 
The Navy has had a program of high visibility painting of aircraft for over 5 
years and is now adding to this by the large scale use of newer luminescent aircraft 
paints to increase visibility. Most naval aircraft are being equipped with im. 
proved anticollision lights. 

Navy and Federal Aviation Agency teams have completed detailed studies of 
high volume, military airspace problems at Corpus Christi, Tex.; Pensacola, Fla.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Jacksonville, Fla.; and Beaufort, 8.C., and have arrived at 
solutions which are beneficial to all airspace users. Similar joint teams are com- 
mencing action in the Chicago, New York, and southern California areas. 


Naval aviation safety program 

Fiscal year 1958 was the safest year on record for the Navy. The major aircraft 
accident rate of 2.84 accidents for each 10,000 flying hours was about 7 percent 
lower than the rate for the previous year. However, in spite of the continued 
reduction in the accident rate, the severity of individual accidents has increased, 
This is part of the price for increased speeds, weights and complexities. In this 
period, aircraft accidents took a toll of 389 lives and 521 aircraft. The dollar 
value of the aircraft came to $328 million. 

The naval aviation safety program has been effective in maintaining fleet opera- 
tional readiness while reducing accident rates. It functions at all command levels 
with a free exchange of information which insures early recognition and correction 
of common problems. 

The Navy is directly interested in the flying safety programs of all users of air- 
space. To this end liaison is maintained with other agencies and information is 
exchanged on all matters of aviation safety. 


Flight operations at Anacostia 

The Navy needs a readily accessible airfield in the Washington area to support 
propeller and jet aircraft readiness flights for approximately 1,300 naval aviators 
assigned to duty in the area, for approximately 400 naval reserve aviators in the 
Baltimore- Washington area, and for the flight indoctrination program of Naval 
Academy midshipmen. 

The Naval Air Station Anacostia is not capable of expansion to provide runway 
lengths and other facilities to support all of these requirements. In addition, 
flight operations at NAS Anacostia, Bolling Air Force Base, and Washington 
National Airport have saturated the available airspace to an unacceptable degree 
from the standpoint of flight safety. 

Congress has authorized the construction of the Naval Air Facility, Towers 
Field, at Andrews Air Force Base, Md., to enable the Navy to meet its aviation 
requirements in the Washington area. 

Full utilization of the land and improvements at Anacostia is intended by the 
Navy and other Government agencies. For example, the Navy will relocate the 
Receiving Station from its present location on Department of the Interior property 
(Anacostia Park) to NAS Anacostia. This will make land available for the 
proposed new highway through the Department of the Interior property. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


The Fleet Ballistic Missile Weapon System (POLARIS) will be a major con- 
tribution to the national policy of deterrence because of its unique advantages of 
mobility and stealth. 

Late in 1956 the Navy proposed, and was authorized, to pursue the technical 
development of the Fleet Ballistic Missile Weapon System. Looking well into 
the future at the time of its inception, and taking advantage of the most carefully 
reasoned predicted advances in missile art, the Navy took a very long stride by 
initiating the development of an advanced solid propellant ballistic missile in 
combination with a new design of the proven nuclear-powered submarine. The 
approach in this program has been to forecast the state of technical art for 1963 
and build toward this in order to design, develop, and produce a weapon system 
which would not be obsolescent soon after it becomes operational. Full allowance 
for growth potential has been taken both in the submarine and the missile. 

Since POLARIS missiles will be constantly moving beneath the opaqueness of 
the oceans, an aggressor can never ‘zero them in” in advance and launch & 
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surprise attack on them. Likewise, being far removed from the shores of the 
United States, they will not draw fire upon the continent, which would wreak 
collateral damage on the population of the Nation. 

Being lone, moving launchers hidden in the vastness of the oceans, POLARIS 
submarines will not be profitable targets for an aggressor’s ballistic missiles. 
The advent of ICBM’s and nuclear parity therefore does not render this system 
more and more vulnerable as enemy ICBM capabilities grow, nor does it force upon 
the United States a necessity to build extra POLARIS submarines, missiles and 
warheads in order to absorb an aggressor’s initial assault and have enough left 
with which to retaliate. 

Because POLARIS submarines will have a high survivability from any fore- 
seeable type of surprise attack that an aggressor might launch, and because 
potential aggressors know that retaliation from POLARIS therefore would be 
inevitable, the chances of such a surprise attack ever taking place should be less, 
provided there are enough POLARIS submarines to be a threat—and that does 
not take very many. 

The soundness of the basic system design and the initial deliberate approach 
have been such that the Navy has been able to accelerate and augment the 
originally planned program. Initially it was planned to provide an operational 
capability in early 1963. Now, subject to adequate continued support, it is 
planned to have an initial operating capability in the fall of 1960, with an emer- 
gency capability perhaps even earlier. 

The first five POLARIS submarines authorized for which money was appro- 
priated by Congress are under construction. The Congress appropriated funds 
for four additional POLARIS submarines in the fiscal year 1959 budget for a total 
of nine, plus additional funds to lend assurance to the achievement of an effective 
early operational capability of the missile. In December 1958, funds for one of 
these submarines were released, and the remaining three submarines are expected 
to be released for construction commencing in fiscal year 1960. 

Excellent progress has been made in the POLARIS missile development. As 
of January 1, 1959, 21 of 25 flight test vehicles of varying types have been un- 
qualified suecesses. The first three full scale flight test vehicles encountered 
difficulties. The elements that failed in the first two cases were not parts of the 
operational missile. One had to do with the destruct system, the other was a 
fight programer. The cause of erratic flight of the third missile is not yet fully 
known. Even so, important knowledge was gained from these flights. The 
troubles of the first two flights were overcome and flight separation of the full 
scale missile was satisfactorily demonstrated. The motor propellant burning 
rate was even and steady, demonstrating full scale flight acceptability of the solid 
propellant chosen for the POLARIS. 

The support program for the POLARIS weapon system has also made excellent 
progress. The concepts of navigation envisioned for POLARIS submarines have 
been demonstrated aboard the navigation test ship USS Compass Island. In 
order to expedite test firings from an afloat platform, a POLARIS test ship, 
USS Observation Island was commissioned in December 1958. This ship will have 
all of the submarine firing weapon system installed aboard for testing. Test 
firings will commence from this ship early this year. Construction of the 
POLARIS Missile Assembly Facility at Charleston, S.C. has begun and is ex- 
pected to be in operation in time to support the first POLARIS submarines. 

During calendar vear 1959, the flight test program will continue, but at an 
increased tempo. The flights will become more and more sophisticated, culmin- 
ating in tests of the fully operational missile. Construction will commence on 
the conversion of a submarine tender recently authorized for obligation in the 
fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding program. Research will be continued in the many 
fields necessary to insure having the most advanced weapon system possible and, 
most particularly, that it will be a reliable weapon system which will have a long 
effective operational life. The POLARIS program is proceeding on an accelerated 
schedule and there is every reason to believe that operational goals will be met 
as planned. 

To summarize the submarine-building program: of the nine funded by the 
ongress, three submarines were authorized for fiscal year 1958, three have been 
authorized in fiscal year 1959, and three are planned for construction commencing 
in fiscal year 1960. The first five submarines authorized are under construction. 

he Navy is moving actively to get under active construction the sixth submarine, 
for which permission was received to go ahead in December 1958. Conversion 
of a tender for POLARIS submarines will commence in fiscal year 1959. The 
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tender, and advance funding for long-lead time items for POLARIS submarines 
to be requested in the fiscal year 1961 program. Approval of this funding wij 
permit the earlier completion of these submarines. 

POLARIS also offers a potential in surface ships. The Navy has studied the 
design problems involved in installing POLARIS missiles in surface ships. The 
surface ship, like the submarine, will give a high degree of mobility and dispersion 
to U.S. missile sites. Installations for surface ships may be requested in the 
1961 budget submissions. The Observation Island, a surface test ship, will pro. 
vide valuable information on such an application. 


PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


There are three national missile ranges—the White Sands Missile Range 
N. Mex., under the management of the Army; the Atlantic Missile Range, Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., under the management of the Air Force; and the Pacific Missile 
Range, Point Mugu, Calif. This range is under the management of the Navy. 

The Pacific Missile Range is being built to augment the Nation’s capability 
for fulfilling test and training requirements of IRBM, ICBM, satellite vehicles, 
and a host of other guided missiles and special devices. 

The Pacific Missile Range is not a competitor to the other national ranges, 
Each of the three national ranges has unique capabilities. They are comple 
mentary facilities. The continued development of all three ranges is essential 
to the national defense effort. 

The Pacific Missile Range had its inception in December 1957, when the Seere. 
tary of Defense concurred in a Navy proposal to expand the facilities of the 
Naval Missile Center (NMC), Point Mugu, Calif. (formerly Naval Air Missile 
Test Center), into a national range. At the same time the Secretary of Defense 
authorized the transfer from the Army to the Navy of approximately 19,000 
acres of land in the vicinity of Lompoc, Calif. The proposal for this national 
range was the result of the increased emphasis on missile and satellite projects 
during the past 2 years, and recognition of the necessity for adequate national 
range resources. 

In April 1958 the newly acquired land was designated as the Naval Missile 
Facility, Point Arguello (NMF, PA) and in June 1958 the Pacifie Missile Range 
was Officially established as a national facility with the Navy as executive agent, 
The mission of this range is ‘“‘to provide range support for Department of Defense 
and other designated Government agencies in guided missile, satellite and space 
vehicle research, development, evaluation, and training programs.”’ 

In planning the development of this range the OSD and the Navy have reviewed 
all firm missile programs, all available information regarding plans for satellite 
and space vehicles, and the projected plans for the next 10 years. With these 
programs as a basis, a long-range plan for future development of the range was 
prepared. This plan involves the establishment of a complex of ranges capable 
of supporting the various types of missiles and satellites to be developed. This 
complex as planned would include six separate firing areas. 

Sea-test range: The sea areas adjacent to the west coast extending seaward 
for a distance of 500 miles. This range will support the development of air-to-air, 
air-to-surface, surface-to-air, and short-range surface-to-surface missiles, and 
fleet training with these missiles. 

IRBM range: A sector extending westward to sea from the Naval Missile 
Facility, Point Arguello, for a range of about 1,500 miles for IRBM training 
firings. 

ICBM range: A corridor extending westward to sea from the Naval Missile 
Facility, Point Arguello, via Midway and Wake to the Enitewok area for ICBM 
training firings. 

Polar orbit range: This range will provide a capability to launch satellite south 
ward from the Naval Missile Facility, Point Arguello, into polar orbit. 

Equatorial orbit range: This range is being planned to provide a capability for 
launching satellites eastward from a yet undetermined island in the vicinity of the 
equator into an equatorial orbit. 

Anti-missile-missile range: This range would provide a capability for launching 
antimissile missiles from some yet undetermined Pacifie islands against  ballisti¢ 
missiles fired as targets from the west coast. 

In addition to the foregoing, the range complex will include the Naval Missil 
Center, Point Mugu; the Naval Missile Facility, Point Arguello; various Pacifit 
island installations; and instrumented range ships. 
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The magnitude of this concept is evident, but the magnitude of future missile 
and satellite programs is very large, and adequate range facilities are the corner- 
stone for the development of these programs. 

It is extimated that it may require approximately 15 years to develop the entire 
range complex and achieve a full operational capability. The total cost is esti- 
mated to be in the order of about $4 billion in capital, $2 billion of which will be 
required during the first 5 years, and the remaining $2 billion over the succeeding 
10 years. ; 

The Naval Missile Center, Point Mugu, which is shown in figure IV-11, is the 
nucleus upon which the full Pacific Missile Range will be developed. This center 
has been an operating missile range for 12 years. At the present time it is manned 
by about 5,000 Navy personnel, military and civilian, who are thoroughly trained 
and experienced in missile-range operations. ‘This is an important asset for 
developing, commanding, and operating the national range. 

The development of the Naval Missile Facility at Point Arguello is the first 
major step in the development of the Pacific Missile Range. With the exception 
of certain tracking radars, related instrumentation and essential roads now being 
installed, this area is unimproved. 

The geographic location and terrain of the Point Arguello area make it ideally 
suited for the type of operations to be conducted. It is the only feasible site in 
the continental United States where a southerly launch can be fired over open 
sea all the way to the South Pole in placing a satellite vehicle into polar orbit. 
The rugged terrain provides natural revetments for safety and security of opera- 
tions, and the facility itself is located in vhe close vicinity of the major missile 
and satellite contractors. 4 

At the present time, the following ranges, which are indicated in figures}IV-12 
and [V-13, have been established or initiated: 
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The IRBM training range was established in December 1958 with the firing 
of a THOR missile. 

The polar-orbit range was established in January 1959. 

The original sea-test range, 75 by 150 nautical miles, has been in operation for 
a number of years, but an expanded capability of 150 by 250 nautical miles was 
established in January 1959. This range will be used for SPARROW III, 
CORVUS, a portion of the NIKE-ZEUS development, and fleet training. 

The ICBM training range to Wake Island is under development, with the first 
firing scheduled during 1959. 

The fiscal vear 1960 Navy budget submission contains $126.188 million in new 
obligating authority for development of the Pacific Missile Range. These funds 
are designed to accomplish the following objectives. 

Extend the capability of the sea-test range to 250 by 500 nautical miles in order 
to accommodate the increased performance of missiles and aircarft. 

Provide increased reliability in the impact location system of the IRBM train- 
ing range. 

Provide additional facilities required for the polar-orbit range, primarily in the 
Arguello area. 

Complete the ICBM training range by the installation of facilities at Midway 
and Eniwetok. 

Convert and provide partial instrumentation for a merchant hull to serve as a 
range shin to extend the range facilities into the ocean area, for satellite re- 
covery, and to give increased flexibility to all range operations. 

These objectives are essential in order to meet the scheduled launchings of the 
following approved programs: 


Air-to-air: Air-to-surface: 
SPARROW III BULLPUP 
SIDEWINDER CORVUS 
F-108/GAR-9 
Surface-to-air: Ballistic: Satellite: 
TERRIER THOR DISCOVERER 
HAWK ATLAS 
TARTAR TITAN 


NIKE-ZEUS 


In addition to these programs, both the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration have advised the Navy 
that they will use the facilities of this range in conducting their satellite and space 
vehicle programs. 

Missile ranges are essential to the Navy. They are required for the develop- 
ment of weapon systems and for fleet training employing these weapon systems. 
The Pacific Missile Range will support these requirements. The range will also 
serve the operational needs of the Navy and the other services in a new important 
field—space satellites. In a very short time these space vehicles will be providing 
new means of communications, navigation, surveillance, and intelligence in direct 
support of the fleet and the other services. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Missiles are replacing or augmenting conventional weapons in several major 
combat systems, but the older types of weapons are still needed in many situations 
and will be for some time. The newer weapons have to be phased in without 
retiring the older ones too soon, in order that a high state of readiness is maintained 
at all times. 

_ The Navy is in the process of substituting guided missiles for antiaircraft guns 
in all men-of-war which are large enough to carry guided missiles. Some ships 
also have a surface-to-surface missile capability. Naval guns are still a valid 
requirement aboard certain types of naval ships, particularly for close-in 
bombardment. 

_Air-to-air guided missiles are bing installed in fighter aircraft, since guns in 
aircraft are no longer adequate for present high-speed air-to-air combat. Air-to- 
surface missiles are being phased in to replace free-falling bombs, not only to 
obtain greater accuracy but also to enable surface targets to be hit by weapons 
launched from aircraft at great distances from the target and hence increase the 
safety of the launching aircraft. 

_The Navy has requirements for missiles in five major cotegories—surface-to-air, 
air-to-air, air-to-surface, surface-to-surface, and subsurface-to-subsurface. Be- 
cause of this, the different types of missiles required by the Navy are greater than 
those of any of the other services. 
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The Navy missile programs to date have all given excellent results, results in 
many instances which have exceeded expectations. The Navy is proud of itg 
achievements in this field because the characteristics of missiles launched from 
ships are necessarily more stringent than missiles launched from fixed firing points, 
Many of the missile problems of the Navy are unique, caused by such factors ag 
restricted stowage space aboard ship, by the necessity to launch from a rolling, 
pitching and moving platform, by the necessity to have as small missiles ag 
practicable and by other similar environmental problems. 

The current status of the Navy’s guided missile program is set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Surface-to-air systems 

TERRIER: This medium-range air defense weapon has been operational in the 
fleet for 3 years. It currently arms two cruisers and one destroyer. It is scheduled 
to be main battery armament on new construction frigates, aircraft carriers, and 
air defense armament on three light cruiser conversions. In addition, it will be the 
secondary battery on the nuclear-powered cruiser Long Beach. Many improve- 
ments, in both range and lethality, have been incorporated in this missile since it 
first entered the fleet. 

TALOS: This is a powerful long-range air defense missile. It is designed for 
main battery armament on cruisers, and can also be used against ships and shore 
bombardment targets. TALOS is currently at sea in Galveston, the first of several 
cruisers to receive this weapon. During the test firing program, many successful 
intercepts were made against high-flving jet drone aircraft at the maximum limit 
of the White Sands Missile Range. TALOS is the finest weapon of its class in the 
world today, It is now designed to reach out to ranges above 65 miles, and this 
range is expected to increase considerably as a result of ‘‘state of the art’’ improve- 
ments forecast from research today. 

TARTAR: This is the third member of the surface-to-air family. TARTAR 
is the latest and lightest of the group, and roughly half the weight and size of 
TERRIER. It is designed for use as main batterv armament on destrovers, and 
as secondary battery armament for cruisers. Flight test results to date have 
been highly successful. TARTAR is scheduled to be operational in Charles 8. 
Adams, the second guided-missile destroyer, about September 1950. Charles 8. 
Adams is the first of 18 currently authorized vessels of her class. 


The reason for three surface-to-air missiles 

The Navy has developed three surface-to-air missile systems to meet the 
differing requirements of the three basic air defense ships in the fleet today—the 
cruiser, frigate, and destroyer. The need for three types and sizes of missiles is 
dictated by the difference in the sizes of the ships. The larger the ship, the more 
powerful weapon it can use. The decision as to which system to use for a given 
class ship is also dependent on system availability at the time of building a ship; 
on the size, weight and cost of the missile; and on the air defense coverage required 
by the particular type ship. 

TALOS is a large, expensive, long-range, powerful antiaircraft missile. Because 
of its size, TALOS can be installed only in such large ships as cruisers. Yet the 
smaller ships, the frigate and the even smaller destroyer—require missiles for their 
roles in air defense. The TERRIER was designed, therefore, to be used on 
frigates, with a supplementary capability of being used on cruisers. It has 4 
shorter range than TALOS but is equally accurate within its range capability. 
The TERRIER is too large, however, for general use aboard destroyers, and the 
Navy developed the still smaller TARTAR missile to sustain these ships’ fighting 
eapabilitv. Many of the TARTAR’s components are identical to those used in 
the TERRIER. In addition to its use on destroyers, TARTAR will be very 
effective as a secondary battery in cruisers. 

These three missiles, TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR, do not duplicate, 
but rather complement, one another in their basic mission of air defense. They 
are tailored for the class of ship in which they are installed. 


Air-to-air systems 

SPARROW III: This missile is an all-weather tactical air-to-air weapon used 
as armament for the Navy’s all-weather high-performance fighter aircraft. 
SPARROW III has been in production for some time. It is in active fleet use 
today as primary armament for deployed F-3H-2 squadrons, and will also be 
used in the Navy’s advanced F-4H all-weather fighters. Fleet introduction 1 
1958 met the target date set in 1954 by the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

SIDEWINDER: The battle-tested missile, SIDEWINDER, is active in the 
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feet today. An infrared, heat-homing missile, it has become standard armament 
on current day-fighter aircraft. It is the smallest and cheapest of air-launched 
guided missiles. The Navy is accepting the adequacy of the present inventory 
of standard SIDEWINDER’s and is using fiscal year 1960 funds to buy evalua- 
tion quantities of an advanced version of this fine weapon. The advanced 
SIDEWINDER has greatly increased performance and will improve the versa- 
tility of Navy fighter aircraft. 

The SIDEWINDER and SPARROW III armed naval fighter aircraft provide 
U.S. forces with a versatile air defense capability. Fighters armed with SPAR- 
ROW III and equipped with sophisticated radar and fire-control equipment can 
find and attack enemy bombers under all weather conditions. SIDEWINDER 
arms the Navy day fighter which is equipped with a much simpler fire-control 
system. Although the day fighter cannot accept the SPARROW III missile 
because of this simpler fire-control system, the Navy all-weather fighters can 
carry either missile, or a mixed load of both. This provision allows the all- 
weather fighter pilot a choice of weapons dependent on the attack situation and 
the weather. 

EAGLE: This will be a long-range air-intercept missile. EAGLE is the out- 
growth of a detailed Navy study to provide a more efficient and effective combat 
air patrol over task forces at sea. The results of this study revealed that it is two 
to four times more efficient to build aerodynamic performance into a missile than 
into the parent aircraft. Performance in the missile-carrying aircraft can then be 
traded for endurance of the aircraft in the air, and space in the aircraft to carry in- 
creased target detection, fire control, and countermeasures equipment. The 
improved equipment aloft increases the probability of early intercept of incoming 
raids, and, because of the increased endurance, the aircraft carrier deck is freed for 
a greater number of offensive strike and recovery operations. EAGLE is a 
natural growth system in the air-to-air field. A contract has been recently 
awarded for its development. 

Air-to-surface systems 

BULLPUP: This ground support missile was developed as a result of experience 
inKorea. A study of pilot and aircraft losses in support of ground troops revealed 
thata high percentage of losses could be attributed directly to light caliber anti-air- 
craft fire. It was recognized that the Navy and the Marine Corps needed a weapon 
that could be placed accurately on small targets from ranges which would protect 
the pilot from the curtain of light caliber antiaircraft fire thrown up by the enemy. 
BULLPUP meets these needs. This missile will be used on the A-4D-2(N), 
FJ-4B, and A-2F attack aircraft. It is the first weapon system to be employed 
from inception as armament for Navy, Marine, and Air Force tactical aircraft. It 
isexpected that BULLPUP will be operational early in 1959. 

CORVUS: This missile is an air-launched attack weapon. It is designed to 
give Navy attack aircraft a standoff weapon with which to strike the enemy from 
outside his peripheral air defense network. The evaluation of this weapon will 
continue into 1960. It is expected to be a potent addition to the Navy arsenal. 
Itis the only current Navy development in this field. 


Subsurface to subsurface and surface-to-surface systems 


SUBROC: This will be a new submarine tactical underwater-launched ASW 
Weapon. SUBROC has been under study and feasibility test by the Bureau of 
Urdnance. A contract for development was awarded in June 1958. This weapon 
is essentially a missile designed to be launched from a standard submarine torpedo 
tube to attack enemy submarines. This weapon system will be a significant step 
forward in improving the ASW capability of submarines. 

_ REGULUS I: This air-breathing missile has been operational for several years 
In certain surface ships and submarines. It is a transonie turbojet propelled 
missile carrying a nuclear warhead. 

REGULUS II: This missile, also, is an air-breathing development. In 1952 
sufficient advance had been made in guided-missile technology and in the 
REGULUS I program to warrant the development of this improved missile. 
REGULUS II was to be a logical extension of the REGULUS I program. It 
was designed to be a long-range, supersonic, surface-to-surface missile. This 
program was recently terminated. The decision to cancel REGULUS II was a 
lard one, because it is probably the finest air-breathing surface-to-surface missile 
in the world. However, in order to maintain a proper balance in the missile 
and shipbuilding programs, and in view of the excellent progress being made in 
the POLARIS missile, the decision was made to terminate the REGULUS II 
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program now. The Navy has two submarines which were converted for 
REGULUS I capability. In addition two new construction guided-missile sub. 
marines are completed and one is over 50 percent complete. These three sub. 
marines will be equipped with the REGULUS I missile. Four nuclear-powered 
REGULUS II submarines authorized in the fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 
programs will be built instead as attack submarines with a primary mission of 
ASW. 
WEAPONS PROGRAMS OTHER THAN MISSILES 


The Navy must maintain a strong capability in several types of weapons in 
addition to missiles. This includes gun ammunition, bombs, fire bombs, depth 
bombs, rockets, torpedoes, depth charges, and mines. In certain categories both 
nuclear and nonnuclear weapons are required. They are required for antisub- 
marine warfare, amphibious assault, air support of troops ashore, and for attacks 
on enemy ships and shore installations. It is particularly important that the 
Navy maintain adequate stocks of nonnuclear weapons. Nonnuclear weapons 
are required not only to provide the flexibility needed in close tactical situations, 
but also because limited wars may be fought in which only nonnuclear weapons 
are used. Korea, Suez, Algeria, Lebanon and Taiwan are all indicative of this 
possibility. 

The use of nuclear or nonnuclear weapons in a limited situation will depend 
upon the particular politico-military objectives. These objectives are not predict- 
able in advance, and also they might change after hostilities commence, dependent 
upon the enemy’s action or inaction. This requires that a proper balance between 
nuclear and nonnuclear weapon capabilities be maintained. The Navy is develop- 
ing weapons which have greater power and effectiveness. In addition some of the 
older weapons still effective today are being modernized. 


ASW depth bombs 


The development of the aircraft nuclear depth bomb has given the airplane 
a chance for a much greater probability of ‘kill’? of any enemy submarine when it 
has been located. The standard conventional depth charge pattern of World 
War II, which covered an area of only 100 yards in radius, contained a total of 
only about 2.5 metric tons of TNT. To obtain a kill it was necessary that one of 
the depth charges in this pattern detonate within 35 feet of the submarine’s hull. 
With a minimal atomic charge of, say, 2.5 kilotons, or 1,000 times that of the entire 
conventional depth charge pattern, an average kill radius of 2,000 feet can be 
obtained against a modern submarine. Two nuclear depth bombs are available 
for fixed-wing aircraft now. A smaller version is under development. It will be 
much lighter in weight so that it can be carried in blimps and helicopters, as well 
as fixed wing aircraft. 
Torpedoes 


Torpedoes are used primarily bv surface ships, submarines, and aircraft as an 
antisubmarine warfare weapon. They are also the submarine’s primary attack 
weapon against surface ships. Different types of torpedoes must be used under 
varving tactical situations. The potentiality of the torpedo as an antisubmarine 
warfare weapon has grown with the development of homing capabilities. The 
development of small lightweight ASW torpedoes makes it possible to arm several 
types of surface vessels and aircraft with an ASW torpedo capability which was 
not possible before. Antisubmarine torpedoes in use in the fleet today are effec- 
tive against the slower speed submarines. The greatest problem in this field has 
been to develop homing torpedoes which are effective against the higher speed 
submarines. Homing torpedoes employ sonar techniques to track down the 
enemy submarine, and thus have to overcome problems such as cavitation and 
self-noise similar to the same problems encountered in the use of sonar in ships. 
Progressive improvements are being made in this field, and production of two new 
types of ASW torpedoes has been initiated. 

One of these is the Mark 37 torpedo which can be launched from either surface 
ship or submarine. This torpedo is designed to withstand pressures at great 
depths, consequently it will be effective against deep-diving submarines. This 
torpedo is a quadruple purpose weapon; that is, it is used by submarines and 
surface ships for attack against both submarines and surface ships. It also gives 
the submarine 2 longer range ASW capability than it has had in the past. 

The Mark 44 torpedo is a lightweight ASW homing weapon for use by airplanes, 
blimps, helicopters, and surface ships, and is also capable of providing the weapon 
payload of a new antisubmarine rocket weapon system which will give a standoff 
capability to surface ships. 
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An additional production increment is planned for both of these torpedoes in 
the fiseal year 1960 program. Development of ASW torpedoes is continuing 
with the objective of obtaining torpedoes effective against the high-speed nuclear- 
powered submarine. 


Mines 

There are two basic types of naval mines, the ‘‘contact’’ mine, and the ‘‘influ- 
ence’ mine. The contact mine is dependent upon physical contact with a ship 
for actuation. The influence mine is actuated by the mere magnetic, acoustic or 
pressure proximity of the ship, depending upon the type of mine firing mechanism 
installed. Research and development has been concentrated on the influence 
mine because of its greater value in offensive antisubmarine warfare. 

Two new mines, the Mark 52 (1,000 pounds), and the Mark 55 (2,000 pounds), 
are the first of a family of influence mines designed specifically as ASW weapons. 
In the past submarines have sometimes been successful in transiting influence 
mine fields by means of slow, quiet operation. These new mines are effective 
against submarines regardless of submarine speed. Both of these mines feature 
a modular component construction which simplifies maintenance and increases 
reliability. Also, any one of several types of influence firing mechanisms can be 
installed singly or in combination, in any of the new mine cases. This simplifies 
the logistics problem. The use of mixed types of mechanisms in a mine field 
greatly complicates the enemy’s mine counter-measures problem. A limited pro- 
duction of the MK-—52 mine has been started. 

Bombs and rockets 

In addition to its nuclear bomb capability, the Navy has developed improved 
versions of nonnuclear bombs. The latter have been required due to the higher 
speeds of today’s jet aircraft. The aerodynamic design of World War II bombs 
creates a “high-drag’’ when carried by a jet plane. This slows down the plane 
and reduces its range. It has been necessary to develop not only a low-drag 
bomb but an electric fuze as well to replace the mechanical fuze which is unsafe at 
high jet speeds. For similar reasons, it has also been necessary to develop an 
improved fire bomb. Limited production of these improvements has been 
initiated. 

For air support of ground troops the 5-inch ZUNI rocket has been developed 
to replace or augment the World War II high-velocity aerial rocket (HVAR) 
which can only be used in the slower propeller aircraft. ZUNI is in limited 
production with fiscal year 1959 funds. 


NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The ability to maintain and support naval forces on the high seas worldwide, 
tocommand and coordinate them in tactical operations, and to concentrate them 
quickly when required in troubled areas, requires a naval communication system 
which is rapid, reliable and secure. The quality of this system is a key factor in 
the overall readiness posture of the Navy. It can limit readiness, or enhance it. 

The speed, range, and lethality of modern weapons, ships, and aircraft require 
responsible commanders to have complete and up-to-date knowledge of the opera- 
tional situation at all times. They will be required to make sound and correct 
decisions quickly, and the forces under their command must react immediately 
and correctly to their direction. These factors have resulted in a demand for 
modernized communication systems which are far faster, more efficient and more 
secure than those in general use today. 

Several significant technological advances have been made recently in elec- 
tronics and communications. These advances are being used in a major program 
designed to improve naval communications. Each of these improvements is 
designed to contribute materially to the basic criteria of reliability, speed, and 
security. 

The advent of nuclear weapons and high performance aircraft have all but 
fliminated the close tactical formations of a few years back. High speed task 
force operations and amphibious operations today are conducted in widely dis- 
persed formations. Similarly, the defeat of the high speed modern submarine 
requires the closest teamwork of air, surface, and subsurface forces, forces which 
are normally operating over wide areas, and which must be concentrated when the 
tactical situation demands. In order to solve this basic problem of tactical com- 
munications with widely dispersed forces of various types of ships, submarines, and 
aircraft, new tactical communication equipments employing the single sideband 
technique are being introduced into the fleet. These equipments will increase 
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the range and reliability of radio voice communications, permit teletypewrite 
communications between commanders, and permit the exchange of tactical infor. 
mation in data form in quantities and speeds far in excess of those now possible 

For line-of-sight communications and especially for ship-to-air and air-to-air 
communications, major reliance for the current period will continue to be placed 
on double sideband equipments in the ultrahigh frequency range. However, g 
program is underway to improve these equipments by increasing the power avail. 
able and by incorporating rapid frequency-shifting features. Another program 
for short range tactical communications involving optical equipment is now being 
evaluated. This system is designed to provide an ultimate optical svstem with 
flashing light, multichannel voice, and teletypewriter or facsimile capabilities. 

The types and location of shipboard communication antennas are being re. 
designed to allow better realization of the full potential of the associated receivers 
and transmitters. 

The quality of the communication support provided the fleet from the shore 
system is being improved through use of modern techniques. Besides increasing 
the reliable range and thus the area of coverage, planned fleet broadcasts will be 
capable of increased transmission speeds, resulting in greater communication traffic 
capacity. New equipments for this shore-to-ship linkage will be placed on sub. 
marines and selected surface units. 

In order to improve the radio reception capability of completely submerged 
submarines, the construction of a VLF transmitting station in Maine is being 
accelerated. A companion transmitter is planned for Guam. A high powered, 
high frequency transmitter is planned to reinforce this command communication 
channel. 

In order to improve the naval communication network ashore, point-to-point 
circuits are being converted to single sideband equipments with as many as 16 
channels, and emploving increased transmission speeds with greater reliability. 
Another method, called Communication Moon Relay, now in the test and evalu- 
ation stage, emplovs the moon as a passive relay. This method is expected to 
provide greater reliability and antijamming capability. One such circuit, be- 
tween Washington, D.C.,and Pearl Harbor, will be in operation in 1959. 

Forward propagation by ionospheric scatter will be used between shore stations 
on point-to-point radio circuits of less than 1,200 miles distance, where a large 
eapacity with a verv high reliability factor is essential. For local circuits, micro- 
wave radio links will continue to be used where advantage is to be gained from 
the reduced vulnerability of microwave to disruption from war damage, sabotage, 
or natural causes and from the greater economy of installation and maintenance. 

In order to improve the message handling at shore station circuit terminals 
automatic switching equipment is being installed. 

A large part of the naval communication improvement program is devoted to 
the security of communications, both ashore and afloat, and the simultaneous re- 
duction of the time required for processing classified messages. Effort is being 
placed on increased automation of the encryption and decryption process, with 
all traffic being eventually handled automatically. This method will eliminate 
the time consuming delavs inherent in the manual cryptographic system. For 
voice communications, speech security devices are being developed. 

The continuing shortage of trained personnel, particularly radiomen and officers 
experienced in communications, is slowly improving, mainly as a result of in- 
creasing the output of service schools. Within 18 months, noticeable improve- 
ment in the radioman manning level should be realized ashore and afloat. Officers 
are now graduating from the new 2-year communication engineering postgraduate 
course who are competent to perform the duties required in a complex communl- 
cation environment. 

In the field of research and development, there is a continuing intensive search 
for new techniques and devices to answer unsolved problems and to anticipate 
future requirements. Particular attention is being directed toward the problems 
of two-way communications with submerged submarines. Requirements exist 
for local communications between submerged submarines, between submerged 
submarines and surface ships and aircraft, and for long range communications 
with shore stations. Some of the more promising projects concerning underwater 
communications include long range underwater sound communications in the 
audio frequency band, and improved low and very low frequency antennae for 
submarines and surface ships. 

Other research which holds promise for long range communications concern 
meteor burst, forward propagation by troposphere, and satellite relay techniques. 
Other unconventional modes of communications are also being investigated. 
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While the status of naval communications is at present below that required for 
the adequate support of modern naval operations, the steps discussed briefly in 
the foregoing paragraphs are expected to bring about a considerable improvement 
in the future. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The appropriation ‘‘Research, development, test and evaluation” for fiscal year 
1960 contains certain test and evaluation items and programs that were funded in 
other appropriations in prior years. This appropriation also funds for Marine 
Corps research and development programs. 

The Navy’s future capability is largely dependent upon the technical excellence 
of its research and development program. This program has produced many 
important and outstanding new developments which are in operation in the fleet 
today. ‘These developments include nuclear propulsion, a series of very effective 
guided missiles in all categories, tactical nuclear weapons, rockets, high perform- 
ance aircraft, and greatly improved radars, sonars, and communication equip- 
ments. 

The Navy’s research and development program is of necessity very broad in 
scope. Although many of the Navy’s operational requirements are similar in 
nature to those of the other services, there are many important aspects in the 
development of naval systems which are unique to the Navy. In naval aviation, 
for example, there are aircraft requirements similar to those of the Air Force, but 
complicated by the fact that these aircraft must operate from carriers in a signifi- 
cantly different environment with respect to space, weight, launching, and recovery 
limitations. Many of the missile problems of the Navy are unique, caused by such 
factors as the necessity to launch from a rolling, pitching and moving platform, 
and by the necessity to have the smallest practicable missiles due to limited space 
and weight considerations and general environment at sea. The Marine Corps, in 
its traditional role as a force in readiness requires light and compact weapons. 
In the field of underwater research which embraces not only the fundamental 
sciences of hydrography, oceanography and bathymetry, but also the numerous 
problems associated with underwater weapon and surveillance equipment, the 
Navy is the only service involved. 

The Navy’s research and development program is divided essentially into two 
parts: (1) Basie and supporting research; and (2) weapon system development, 
test and evaluation. In basic research, the Navy is seeking knowledge in many 
areas, With emphasis on the fundamental sciences and their application to naval 
warfare. From these basic programs, naval weapon systems are developed to meet 
the requirements of modern warfare, and on a time scale, where possible, to fulfill 
requirements in advanced shipbuilding and aircraft construction. 

The fiscal year 1960 research and development program encompasses programs 
designed for increased ASW effectiveness; improved striking force capability, 
including POLARIS; the application of nuclear propulsion to naval systems; 
increased effectiveness of offensive and defensive missiles and aircraft systems; 
increased air defense effectiveness, especially in long-range detection; tactical 
data processing and control of aircraft and missiles; improved amphibious capa- 
bility; and a broad and comprehensive program of basic and supporting research 
to provide for the Navy’s future capability. 

ASW research and development 

_ The primary emphasis in the fiscal year 1960 research and development program 
Is on increased ASW effectiveness. Efficient localization and detection of sub- 
marine targets at long ranges are required to ensure that warning time is increased, 
and that the submarine attack can be nullified. Next, long range weapons to 
take advantage of increased detection ranges are required. Finally, weapons 
and detection equipment must be adapted to aircraft, surface ships, and sub- 
marines, so that the particular capabilities which each of these brings to bear on 
the submarine threat can be exploited—aircraft, to cover large ocean areas— 
surface ships, to provide endurance and staying power in pursuit of submarines— 
and submarines, to operate within the enemy submarines’ own medium. 

The primary problems are detection, identification, and accurate localization. 
Absolute knowledge of the enemy submarine’s location must be obtained. The 
submarine has been easiest to detect and locate when on the surface. There, it 
can be seen by eye, or picked up by radar. When the submarine submerges, 
detection becomes more difficult. 

_ The advantage of the submarine as a military weapon has always derived from 
Its ability to take advantage of the concealment offered by the depths of the 
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oceans. There it cannot be seen, nor can it be heard or located by sound except 
with elaborate aids. 

Underwater sound is the principal physical property known today, that can be 
exploited by antisubmarine ships to detect submarines. Surface ships use active 
sonar-sound waves which are reflected back from submarine hulls much as radar 
waves are reflected from aircraft. Active sonar can also be employed by ASW 
submarines. However, to avoid disclosing position to enemy forces and because 
submerged submarines are such good listening platforms, passive listening gear 
is normally used. 

Helicopters, too, employ active sonar, dunking it in the water. Fixed wing 
aircraft use sonobuoys and magnetic airborne detection systems. These, together 
with radar and the human eye, provide surface search and limited underwater 
search capabilities. 

Knowledge of a submarine’s presence does not always mean that its pinpoint 
location is known, Passive detection systems, while often providing lone range 
detection, equally often locate the submarine only vaguely. A submarine is 
“out there’’—but the question is exactly where it is. It must be localized—its 
exact position known before it can be attacked with weapons. Basically the 
process of submarine localization is like the age-old manner of catching fish with 
a net—a net that is drawn tighter and tighter until the fish is caught. 

Fundamental to any approach to these problems is accurate knowlege of the 
medium in which the submarine operates—that is oceanogranhyv. Basic knowledge 
gained here offers the greatest promise for any type of “breakthrough” in the 
future. The Soviets too realize this, as their sizable oceanogranhic effort attests, 

The Navy’s program of ocean study has been enlarged over the past 3 years. 
Three large oceanographic shins will enter active operation in fiscal year 1959, 
The fiscal vear 1960 shipbuilding program inelndes an exnerimental shin from 
which a great deal of fundamental information that concerns sound pronagation 
from the surface ship will be derived. Intensive fundamental work in underwater 
sound propagation is being prosecuted by a variety of Government and private 
agencies. The possible detection of submarines bv electro-magnetic means is 
also being investigated. While the phenomena involved are somewhat less than 
well understood, research is being conducted to determine if this detection method 
has validity and useful application. 

One problem which has confronted ASW since its beginnings is that of the 
“thermal layer.’’ This is a layer of water within the ocean depths where a sig- 
nificant change of temperature exists. This laver is usually found between the 
“surface’’ water and the water of greater depths, and forms a virtual mirror for 
sound waves. Sonar pings generally bounce off it. Submarines have long known 
this and have been hiding just below the layer. One of the major advantages of 
the ASW submarine is its ability also to get below the ‘‘thermal layer’’ and listen 
there where the noises travel. Surface shins have not been able to reach below 
“the laver.’’ However, variable denth sonar is under development which is 
designed to probe at the best listening depth beneath its parent destrover. 

Other important detection systems for both surface ships and aircraft are 
emerging from research and development. These developments hold promise 
of detection ranges considerably in excess of current capabilities. An integrated 
detection system for submarines, employing a variety of active and passive detee- 
tion techniques, also shows promise. 

Once a submarine is located and identified as hostile, the problem becomes one 
of attack and kill. For this, air, surface, and submarine launched weapons are 
used. Today, surface ships have depth charges, either dropped or projected small 
distances; they have homing torpedoes, and small, lethal charges that can be 
projected medium distances. ASW submarines rely heavily on torpedoes. Ail 
craft and helicopters use homing torpedoes; and the aircraft in addition have 
nuclear or nonnuclear depth bombs. 

In order to capitalize on the increased detection ranges now attajnable against 
submarines—and the prospect of even greater improvements in the future— 
weapons delivery systems with longer ranges are required. For submarine use, 
the SUBROC missile, launchable from conventional torpedo tubes, is under 
development. For surface ships, the ASROC missile system should be ready for 
service test early in fiscal year 1960. A smaller version of the nuclear depth 
bomb for aircraft employment is in the fiscal year 1960 program. Other examples 
of the widely diversified development work in progress, which will be continued 
in the fiscal year 1960 program, are higher speed homing torpedoes, to be employed 
by any antisubmarine vehicle; accurate and automatic navigation systems adapted 
especially to the antisubmarine problem; an antisubmarine helicopter; and a neW 
antisubmarine patrol aircraft. 
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For effective employment of the weapons and detection systems in development, 
more efficient facilities for command, including improved communications, and 
data processing equipment, are being developed. These and several other ASW 
supporting projects are planned for the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Other development programs planned for fiscal year 1960 

The fiscal year 1960 nuclear reactor program will emphasize development of 
currently approved reactors for ship and submarine propulsion systems to ensure 
their earliest completion, and work will be continued on improving reactors, 
components and reactor systems, especially to reduce the cost (without reducing 
the safety of operations) and to reduce the weight/horsepower ratio. 

The electronics program will be increased significantly over fiscal year 1959 to 
capitalize on advanced technology in this field. This program will insure early 
completion of development of radars capable of operating in the face of enemy 
countermeasures. In addition, the Navy will continue a program to spread the 
operating frequencies of air-search radars of the future so that enemy jamming 
problems will be further complicated. The fixed array radar development holds 
great promise as an all-purpose radar for future naval ships. An intensive develop- 
ment in this field is well started. Electronic countermeasures, to provide the fleet 
with advanced electronic warfare capability, will also be emphasized. Communi- 
cations developments, particularly in the single sideband field, are included in the 
program. 

In aircraft and aircraft support, the fiscal year 1960 program will provide for 
marked advances in several important areas. Included will be continued develop- 
ment of an advanced amphibious close air support aircraft, an AEW aircraft to 
provide the fleet with distinct advantages in early warning, and an advanced 
fighter aircraft for attack carriers. 

In guided missiles, the program will support continued development of missile 
systems with increased range and altitude performance, multiple target capa- 
bilities, interchangeable high explosive and nuclear warheads, and improved 
homing and guidance techniques. An offensive surface-to-surface capability will 
be provided in ship launched air-defense missiles. 

Basic and supporting research 

The direction in which the Navy’s basic research program is moving—its sole 
objective, in fact—is to insure that the Navy fully exploits contemporary science 
in its technological evolution. Consequently, the program recognizes and supports 
the two distinct types of creative scientific effort: (1) Creative scientific discovery, 
and (2) imaginative engineering innovation. The former involves the effort to 
gain new insights into the laws and interdependence of natural phenomena in 
order to increase basic scientific knowledge. Imaginative engineering innovation 
relates to research efforts which are pertinent to the immediate operational or 
technical problems of the Navy. 

The basic and supporting research program includes the basic research conduct- 
ed in private and Government laboratories, exploratory developments of a highly 
experimental nature, and the development of common components of several 
major weapon systems. The fiscal year 1960 budget submission provides for 
continuing the support of this program at approximately the same dollar level 
at which it was supported in fiscal year 1959. However, within this level there 
will be a shift in emphasis to place greater effort on oceanography, electronics, 
command control systems, and aircraft instrumentation; and an attempt will be 
made to pursue a recent advance in sonar surveillance. 

Commercial research organizations are encouraged to participate in the Navy’s 
research program, and are utilized to the extent that worthwhile ideas relevant 
to the Navy’s mission are available. In deciding what proposals to support, 
careful consideration is given to the competence of the investigator, to the avail- 
ability of facilities, and to the relevance of the undertaking to the Navy’s mission, 


Navy’s policy on coordination and cooperation with other research and development 
agencies 


Cooperation and coordination with other Government research agencies is 
achieved by (1) exchange of program information between the six principal re- 
Search agencies (Atomic Energy Commission, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, National Science Foundation, Office of Naval Research, Office of 
Ordnance Research, Office of Scientific Research) ; (2) participation in the scientific 
professional societies; (3) joint sponsorship of technical conferences in specific areas 
of mutual interest; (4) annual scientific staff conferences by each of the three 
Services with staffs of the other two services and other interested Government 
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agencies in attendance; and (5) reviews, conferences and panels promoted by the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering), Ip 
addition, the five branch offices of the Office of Naval Research, which are located 
in the principal geographic areas of research and development, are staffed with 
scientists and engineers recruited from their areas. This staff visits all research 
organizations within the area, attends professional meetings and maintains close 
contact Bs the active research community. 

The Navy maintains an active program of inspections and reviews to prevent 
unnecessary duplication i in research and development activities. During the past 
year, the Navy’s On-Site Survey Board completed inspections of all Navy re 
search, developme nt and test activities and found no significant unwarranted 
duplications. Where Navy programs parallel those of othe ‘r services, coordination 
is effected to insure mutual benefit. 


PROJECT VANGUARD 
Concept 


The International Council of Scientific Unions decided in 1954 to organize an 
International Geophysical Year for the purpose of furthering man’s knowledge of 
basic science. The period chosen for this worldwide effort was from July 1957 
to December 1958. 

The U.S. representation to the international organization is the National 
Academy of Sciences, which established a U.S. National Committee for the IGY 
to plan, direct, and execute the U.S. participation in this scientific endeavor. 

As early as 1954 the International Scientific Radio Union had recommended 
consideration of artificial satellites during the Geophysical Year. This concept 
was studied, and subsequently a decision was made that the United States would 
in fact attempt to launch a satellite, as a contribution to the various programs of 
the Geophysical Year. This intent was announced by the White House on July 
29, 1955, and Project Vanguard began. 

From its inception, the project has been primarily scientific in nature, and it 
was deliberately divorced from any ballistic missile program even though it did 
receive Federal financial support. 

History 

The Department of Defense was asked to provide logistical support, and the 
Navy was assigned the responsibility for technical management of this triservice 
program. The Naval Research Laboratory, acting under the Chief of Naval 
Research, implemented the Navy portion of the project. During late 1955 and 
early 1956, contracts were let to the Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Co. for launching 
vehicles, other contracts were let for development of components, and arrange- 
ments were made with the Army and Air Force for satellite tracking facilities and 
launching support. 

Test firing of components and rocket stages, correction of engineering prob- 
lems and installation of tracking facilities proceeded on schedule during 1956 and 
into 1957. In July 1957, the test vehicle program was revised to afford launching 
of a minimal satellite at the earliest practicable date. 

Upon the launching of Sputnik I on October 4, 1957, the 11 Minitrack stations 
in operation for Vanguard were hastily modified to permit tracking of this Soviet 
satellite. 

On December 6, 1957, the first complete Vanguard test vehicle was assembled for 
launch. This vehicle burned on the launcher. Although the succeeding test 
vehicle trial on February 5, 1958, was partially successful, a satellite in orbit was 
not achieved until March 17, 1958. This satellite, however, was still a test body, 
and was only 6 inches in size as compared to the planned 21 inch spheres for the 
geophysical experiments. 

Subsequent to the formation of the Advanced Research Projects Agency in the 
Department of Defense in February 1958, this agency assumed management 
responsibility of Project Vanguard. Although this transfer occurred on May 1, 
1958, actual operations of the project continued in the same facilities and with the 
same personnel of the Naval Research Laboratory. The defense agency reviewed 
the Vanguard program quite closely in connection with funding programs, and 
concluded that the original scope of the program should be maintained. A 
decision was made, however, to extend the launchings into 1959, in lieu of the 
original December 1958 termination, to afford an increased probability of success. 
Launches in April, May, and September of 1958 had achieved varying degrees of 

satisfactory performance, but without attaining an orbiting vehicle. A launch 
on June 26, 1958, was the second failure to occur during the entire program. 
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In July 1958 the National Aeronautics and Space Administration was created, 
and this agency assumed management of Project Vanguard on October 1, 1958. 
Functions continued at the same facilities as previously, but agreements have now 
been concluded between the Department of Defense and the civil agency for 
transfer of personnel, facilities, and support of Vanguard. This transfer is pro- 
ceeding in an orderly manner and will continue into early 1959. 


Performance 

Project Vanguard was initiated in 1955 to accomplish three objectives: (1) 
To place a satellite in orbit during the IGY; (2) to establish means of confirmation 
of this orbit; and (3) to accomplish at least one scientific experiment. The first 
of these was accomplished by March of 1958. The second was accomplished even 
earlier, by October 1957, when the tracking network successfully tracked sputnik. 
The third objective will not be completely accomplished until a 20-inch sphere is in 
orbit, even though the ‘“‘minimal” satellite has yielded considerable scientific 
information. 

The VANGUARD failures have been well publicized, but this project has 
never had a cloak of secrecy to conceal its difficulties nor has it had militarily 
proven rockets to bolster its efforts. Of the 10 launches and tests to date, 4 have 
been completely successful, 4 have enjoyed partial success, and only 2 have not 
been successful. 

But launches are not the only true measures of success, just as the number of 
tons of material placed in orbit is not a true measure of scientific capability. 
The benefits derived from Project VANGUARD form the foundation of space 
achievements. The launching rocket system has the bighest performance of any 
successfully flown in the United States and is being used in several other combi- 
nations. Launching support systems, satellite tracking networks, and satellite 
instrumentation are all garnering today the fruits of VANGUARD efforts. 
Propellants, detection systems, solar cells for inexhaustible energy supply, and 
many other essential elements of the U.S. space endeavor have benefited from 
the present capabilities of VANGUARD. 

VANGUARD I satellite 

A realization of the advanced technology of VANGUARD can be gained by an 
analysis of the performance of the 6-inch test sphere that was launched from 
Cape Canaveral on March 17, 1958. This test satellite is expected to remain 
in this orbit for at least 200 years, and to continue transmitting faithfully with 
its solar-powered equipment for many years from now. 

It has traveled many millions of miles in its lifetime. In each orbit it travels 
33,600 miles; in each day it travels the distance to the moon and half way back 
361,000 miles). By January 1, 1959, it had journeyed 438 equivalent trips to 
the moon, 1}4 trips to Mars, or 12 million miles beyond the sun. Before its 200 
years have passed it will have traveled farther than the entire breadth of the solar 
system, 

Meanwhile data is being gathered on atmospheric density, exact shape of the 
earth, and numbers of meteors in space. 

This 3!4 pound object which circles the earth every 2 hours (134.3 minutes), 
approaches no closer than 400 miles (406.1 miles perigee) in each swing to its 
maximum altitude of 2,500 miles (2,462 miles apogee), 


THE NAVAL SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


teductions in shore activities 

The mission of the Naval Shore Establishment is to provide support to the 
operating forces. As the size of the operating forces is reduced, the size of the 
Shore Establishment has to be reduced accordingly, in order to maintain a proper 
balance. Successive reductions in the Shore Establishment have been made since 
the end of Korea, and this trend will continue as personnel strengths and the 
number of fleet units is reduced. At the same time, the Navy cannot reduce its 
shore support for the fleet too far because fleet operations would be hampered. 
A careful selection of the reductions to be accomplished has to be made. All 
factors are carefully weighed, and a careful balance is struck between the many 
requirements and demands which the various shore activities must support. 

In the past, the Navy has made many horizontal cuts in activities in contrast to 
vertical cuts, in order to continue minimal support from these activities. It is no 
longer possible to achieve significant savings in funds or personnel in this manner. 
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Vertical cuts in most cases have to be mad 
established ! or inactivated. 

Commencing in this calendar year the Navy will close or reduce 31 activities, 
These activities and the type of action to be taken are listed in figure IV-14 
Additional reductions may be required as the Navy examines its Shore Establish. 
ment in relation to its other requirements. 

In the case of 5 of these activities, NAD Fort Mifflin, NAD Hingham, NAD 
Shumaker, NAD Hastings, and NOP Pocatello, the phasing out will be accom- 
plished over a 4 or 5 year period. 

In fiscal year 1960 about 2,300 military personnel will be made available for 
reassignment. Civilian person nel rolls will be reduced by about 7,300. Over the 
next 4 years about $25.5 million annually will be made available for other pro- 


grams. The cost to accomplish the curtailment in fiscal year 1960 amounts to 
about $13.4 million. 


e in which the entire activity is dis. 











Activities to be closed or reduced 
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Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, Ark___...._.._.-- Secaltgs arate ntaek oe inks ahehe akc Disestablish, 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, E] Centro, RENNER as selee enceatic oe evertased Ean acudee Reduce. 
Naval Repair Facility, Naval Supply Depot, San Die ZO, MORI OR chi een at 2 Consolidate. 
Construction Battalion Center, Port nem, elie ha i ee ts | Reduce. 
Naval Air Station, Denver, Colo a aes ec teakinn de aul enae re een | Disestablish. 
Naval Air Reserve F¢ cility, Miami, Fla__- cineca nae iiutoswenemen teeta Do. 
Naval Air Technical Training Cente r, Jacksonv ille, NSS i 55 Senet ede eee eae Gard Inactivate. 
Naval Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, Id¢ tho See eialnkh Sick siclebinadendin Matar aen ote Disestablish. 
Supervisor of Shipbuil« ding, New Orleans, La RS ee he eR Do. 
South Boston Annex, Boston Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mams.-20 03 Lusccctosncual BRO: 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham, Mass. --_.......................--_---.-.-..--.. Disestablish, 
Naval Regional Accounts Office, Boston, Oe ae ee Do. 
OConsvucion Bartation Center, Guimore, Bites... .......-. ee se | Reduce. 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Hastings, Nebr---.------- adet ein sishghiw anes a eae oa cae de Disestablish. 
I ne SI I i ale wa binn Sb wdeeeenale Do. 
Naval Material Catalog Office, Brooklyn, N.Y .....................................-- Relocate. 
Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, ee tthe Disestablish, 
Training Device Supply Office, Port WwW ashington, BOR desk cathe nukes S ianicteeen: Do. 
Naval Clothing and Textile Office, Brooklyn, N.Y ...............-.---..--..--.-...- Relocate. 
Naval Air Station, Columbus, Ohio. LR A ee eS Disestablisn, 
Naval Air Technical Training Center, Norman, Okla_- wtlna meses an connate ements Do. 
Naval Ammunition Depot, McAlester, “oe Peete enews Reduce. 
waver Remmi Peeper, Pore Haimin, PO... 5... 222s os ec esse cca e ce Disestablish, 
Submarine Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa ‘ iced ocpacetkohereartt Relocate. 
Shipbuilding Scheduling Activity, P hiladelphia, Re eae Reduce. 
Construction Battalion Center, Davisv ille, R.I- eRe Ee Do. 
Overhaul and Repair Activity, Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex.._-_.--------| Inactivate. 
me ne ROP CNR OR sd Citta ae ars smh te Ohiard= aed waheidbine. Disestablish, 
Naval Aviation Ordnance Test Station, C hincoteague, We a dies.ct een heed Do. 
Penns See IEMEE CEE, SOENNON, SVM nn oo cece wedcecécncunsnacapeaanceu Reduce. 
Naval Mine Warfare SS Ee EOUNIN, W ed oi erctlews aktewoddGcs cudensnee wees edopmad Relocate. 





Maintenance of the Shore Establishment 

The level of maintenance and the physical reliability of the facilities in the 
Naval Shore Establishment is a problem of continuing concern. Maintenance of 
the Shore Establishment is, in the final analysis, protection of the capital invested 
init. The following table is a yearly comparison of the funds allocated to mainte- 
nance of the Shore Establishment. 


New obligating authority 














Fiscal year: 


1957 Se ae Spee tae ea Sais _...._. $354, 000, 000 
ES) Cec Sk Nae a Be Te eer 356, 000, 000 
1959- LTR Ie Lh ee ae Ae et he ee SE 325, 000, 000 


1960 (planned) 


ieee beter tec tc Ices. _______-_. 320, 000, 000 


The Shore Establishment includes 4.9 million acres of land and 124,000 structures 
consisting of a wide variety of types needed to support activities ranging from 
shipyards and research faciliti +s to training stations, supply centers, and hospitals. 
The structures consist of 93,000 buildings and 31,000 other types of structures, 
such as airfields, piers, tank farms, and powe rplants. Of the 93,000 buildings, 
only 38,000 are of permanent construction. Most of these buildings and struc: 
tures are situated within 330 major installations, primarily in the continental 
United States. Because of new operational requirements, such as new weapon 





1A disestablished activity is one which is removed from the Naval Establishment so that it ceases 0 

exist as a separate activity. An inactivated activity is one which is placed in a nonoperative condition, but 

requires physical protection of the property, fire protection, and periodical inspections to insure that defects 
which would lead to accelerated deterioration are corrected. 
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systems, larger ships, and higher p.rformance aircraft, about $1 billion have been 
added to the plant value of the shore establishment since 1954. The shore 
establishment currently represents an initial cost of about $8.3 billion with an 
estimated replacement value of about $17 billion. 

A great number of the structures are of temporary construction, built during 
World War II to serve for 5 years. Today, 15 years later they are still an active 
part of the Shore Establishment. After they pass the age for which they were 
designed to serve, material failures begin to occur such as in piping, electrical 
installations, and in roofing, with the result that maintenance costs rise at a 
steep rate. This is the period the Navy is in. This increasing cost trend is 
depicted in figure IV-15. 

The problem of increasing maintenance requirements is compounded by the 
rising cost of maintenance. Today it is necessary to spend $1.68 to buy the 
same maintenance which $1 would buy in 1947. This trend is shown in figure 
IV-16. 

Because of these trends, the estimated deferred maintenance totai in the Navy 
has been increasing as shown in figure IV—17. 

In attempting to solve this problem the Navy is actively pursuing its manage- 
ment improvement programs of controlled maintenance and automotive cost 
control. Maintenance facilities in large Navy complexes are being centralized 
by establishing Public Works Centers, resulting in reduced cost of operating and 
administering duplicate facilities. Selection of materials and designs are made 
on the bases of least cost of maintenance and low initial cost. Old and obsolete 
facilities are being disposed of and replaced by new and more efficient facilities. 
Efficient management alone cannot completely eliminate the maintenance back- 
log, but it does contribute toward a more efficient expenditure of the maintenance 
dollars available. 


COST TRENDS IN MAINTAINING 
TEMPORARY FACILITIES 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
~IN) THE NAVAL SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


DEFERRED 
YEAR MAINTENANCE 


1956 170,000,000 
958 237,000,000 


I960 300,000,000+ 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
INCREASING a 


eet 
- 


1956 1958 i960 


Military construction program 

The annual military construction program provides for the physical facilities 
within the Shore Establishment necessary to support the operating forces of the 
Navy. 

The operating forces are being modernized in many areas of rapid technological 
advances including the addition of high performance jet aircraft, nuclear-powered 
submarines, guided missiles, and faster and more efficient communications. As 
the fleet progresses, it is essential at the same time to adjust and modernize the 
shore stations to make them capable of supporting a modern operating force. 

The Navy’s fiscal year 1960 military construction program is relatively small, 
but is well balanced, and provides only the most urgently required facilities. 
These include facilities for research and development; for training Naval and 
Marine Corps personnel; for operation of modern submarines, aircraft carriers, 
and high performance aircraft; and for strengthening the Navy’s antisubmarine 
warfare capabilities. 

The budget submission for fiscal year 1960 includes provisions for facilities to 
support the POLARIS program including the completion of the Naval Radio 
Station in Washington County, Maine. Provision is also made for continuing 
the construction of three new air stations previously authorized. 

The Pacific Missile Range for which the Navy is the executive agent, has a very 
high priority. Approximately $30 million is required in fiscal year 1960 for facilities 
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there to support research, evaluation, testing, and training in the missile field for 
all the military services, and to support projects of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. This 
range will require a considerable portion of future construction funds in order to 
develop the full capabilities required in the expanding national missile and 
satellite fields. 

A number of the fiscal year 1960 projects are for the purpose of strengthening 
the Navy’s antisubmarine warfare capabilities, and to support conventional and 
new deep draft nuclear submarines. These include dredging and improvement of 
shipways at the Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N.H., and facilities at the Sub- 
marine Base, New London. 

The Navy is attempting to improve the housing conditions for its military 
personnel by providing suitable housing and mess facilities with means for health- 
ful and wholesome recreation and relaxation. A portion of the fiscal year 1960 
program is therefore allocated to the replacement of overage personnel facilities, 
such as the Recruit Camp barracks at Great Lakes Training Station; barracks 
and recreation facilities at Argentia, Newfoundland; and barracks at Naval Radio 
Station, Winter Harbor, Maine, and Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 

In the area of family housing there is a need for approximately 15,000 units. 
The proposed fiscal year 1960 construction program would provide 4,172 units, 
leaving an estimated 10,828 to be provided in subsequent years. In addition an 
estimated 1,000 replacement units per year are required. 

The utility systems at many of the older shore stations are old and inadequate, 
and on the verge of breakdown. A modest amount of the fiscal year 1960 program 
is for replacement of this type of item, such as the boilers at New London, under- 
ground utilities at the Naval Academy, and electrical distribution system improve- 
ments at the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N.J. 

Funds are being requested to improve the facilities at the Armed Forces Staff 
College, Norfolk, Va. This college provides graduate level education for selected 
officers from all the services for duties on joint staffs. The present facilities at the 
Armed Forces Staff College are deteriorated, substandard, and crowded. 

A considerable part of the fiscal year 1960 program will improve the support de- 
voted to the striking power of the fleet. This includes atomic support facilities for 
the Marine Corps at Camp Lejuene and Twenty-nine Palms, Calif.; berthing for 
large carriers at San Diego, Calif.; dredging of the harbor at Rota, Spain; and addi- 
tional aircraft fuel storage at Pearl Harbor by conversion of some of the Red Hill 
black oil storage capacity. 

The increased cost of complex weapons also carries over into higher cost of the 
technical facilities required to support them. In addition, the cost index for 
construction has increased in the past few years. Each year it becomes more 
difficult to provide a balanced program supporting all of the Navy’s requirements. 
For this reason it has been necessary to give overriding priority to fleet operating 
requirements, and to accord lower priorities to such categories as replacement of 
facilities, construction of troop housing, messing, community and morale facilities. 
Utilization of existing facilities 

It is the policy of the Chief of Naval Operations that no new facilities will be 
constructed when the adapting of an existing facility at less cost will fulfill the 
requirement. This policy is pursued at all echelons from the field to the head- 
quarters level. The Chief of Naval Operations through his Shore Station Develop- 
ment Board carefully scrutinizes every project submitted for inclusion in the 
military construction program to insure compliance. 

The Navy has a master inventory of all unused or partially used Navy facilities. 
This list is constantly reviewed to determine instances where more economical use 
of existing facilities may be made and where unneeded facilities may be liquidated. 
_In further implementation of this policy, informal meetings are frequently 
held with representatives of the Army and Air Force to exchange information on 
requirements and available facilities and to explore areas where the need for 
military construction can be obviated by interservice transfer. 

Subsidence of the Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, Calif. 

_ The Naval Shipyard, Long Beach was constructed between 1940 and 1943. 
The capital investment cost to date is $65 million. Estimated replacement cost 
18 5170 million. 

When the shipyard was placed in operation in 1943 the ground surface was 
substantially level and approximately 14 feet above mean low water and more 
than 6 feet above high tide. The shipyard has been sinking since 1943. Sub- 
stantially the entire shipyard is now below high tide mark and much of it below 
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mean low water. The head of drydock No. 1 has sunk 18 feet, the caisson end 
12 feet. These points are nearest the epicenter of the subsidence area, which has 
sunk 23 feet. Subsidence of the shipyard continues at a rate ranging from two 
tenths of a foot per year to one foot per year. 

The shipyard overlies the Wilmington oil field which has been the most produc. 
tive oil field in California during the last 20 years. Approximately 2 billion 
barrels of fluids (oil, gas, and water) have been removed from the Wilmington oj] 
field since 1936. Production continues at the rate of 90 thousand barrels of oil 
per day and may be expected to continue until the reserves of oil and gas are ex- 
hausted about 1970. The subsidence is due to extraction of oil from the field, 
Extraction of oil causes a drop in underground pressures which permits compaction 
of the relatively soft underground strata in this field. 

Between 1949 and 1956 the Navy spent approximately $6 million on a dike to 
hold back the waters of the harbor and for other remedial measures. It has ob- 
ligated an additional $9.9 million for protective works and remedial measures, 
such as raising drydock No. 1. The fiscal year 1960 budget submission contains 
provision for $1.35 million more for protective works. To complete the long range 
remedial measures, an additional $13 million will be required. Total cost will 
be over $30 million. 

The Navy has been advised that additional subsidence can be finally halted by 
injection of large quantities of water into the underground strata, thus restoring 
the fluid pressure contained therein. Such a program can be accomplished only 
through the participation of all oil producers now operating in the field. The cost 
of repressurization would not only be paid for, but would be exceeded by the 
secondary recovery of large quantities of oil which would otherwise be lost. A 
bill for repressurization was passed by the California Assembly in April 1958, 
However, the law itself will not provide all the steps necessary as soon as they are 
needed. 

In August 1958 the Government instituted legal action against the State of 
California and nearly 400 operators to enjoin the continued extraction of oil 
from the Wilmington field unless precautions are taken to prevent further sub- 
sidence of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, and to obtain damages for losses 
caused by the subsidence as well as for losses which will be sustained before 
subsidence can be arrested. As of January 1, 1959, two hearings have been held. 
Other hearings are scheduled in January and March 1959. To date the case has 

rogressed only to the preliminary stage. The real issues should be met in the 
March hearing. 


Home port requirements of naval ships 


The strategical and tactical implications of the congestion of Navy ships ins 
few ports have been long recognized. In 1956 and 1957, at the request of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the fleet commanders made detailed restudies of the 
problem and submitted proposed dispersal plans. Due to the high cost of addi- 
tional support requirements under these plans, their execution was not practicable. 

In August 1957 preparation of a plan was undertaken within the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations for accomplishing such dispersal objectives as appear 
feasible by ‘‘More efficient homeporting.”’ The basic criteria for the preparation 
of this plan were: 

(a) Homeporting should provide maximum readiness. 

(b) Homeporting should be planned so that ships homeported in an area form 
a balanced task force. 

(c) Homeporting should facilitate training. 

(d) Homeporting should not hurt morale. Housing for families, recreation 
facilities, and availability of cities for liberty are important factors. 

(e) Post World War II construction in the Shore Establishment should be used 
to the optimum extent practicable. 

(f) Logistic support should come from existing facilities. 

(g) Tenders, repair ships and service craft should be utilized efficiently. 

(h) When piers for alongside berthing are not available, the boating problem 
should be carefully planned. 

(7) Home ports and home yards should be the same where practicable. 

(j) Costs should be kept in mind at all times. 

The plan prepared within these criteria to reduce import concentrations of 
Atlantic Fleet ships, and at the same time improve fleet operational readiness 
on the east coast, was announced on December 5, 1958, by the Secretary of 
the Navy. The initial phase of this plan becomes effective March 1, 1959. 
Two squadrons of destroyers and one sqaudron of submarines will be reassigned 
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to Charleston, 8.C. Another squadron of destroyers will be reassigned to May- 
port, Fla. Additional units are scheduled to be moved during late 1959 and 1960. 
A similar plan is being developed for the west coast. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


The beginning of the naval petroleum reserves dates back to 1912 when, 
by Executive order, public lands in the Elk Hills area of California were withdrawn 
from public domain and designated Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1. By act 
of Congress in 1920, the Secretary of the Navy was vested with authority to 
take possession of all lands within the reserves for naval purposes. The original 
purpose in establishing reserves was to maintain sufficient sources of petroleum 
to fuel the fleet which was rapidly changing from coal to oil. 

Since 1912, additional reserves have been established so that today there are a 
total of seven located as follows: 


Naval Petroleum Reserve Number 1, Elk Hills, Calif. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve Number 2, Buena Vista, Calif. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve Number 3, Teapot Dome, Wyo. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve Number 4, Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Naval Oil Shale Reserve Number 1, Garfield County, Colo. 

Naval Oil Shale Reserve Number 2, Garfield County, Colo. 

Naval Oil Shale Reserve Number 3, Carbon and Unita Counties, Utah. 


Conservative estimates of the quantities of oil contained in the petroleum re- 
serves are 1 billion barrels total in California and Wyoming, and 50 million barrels 
in Alaska. A potential of 20 billion barrels of oil is estimated to be contained 
within the oil shale reserves in Colorado and Utah. 

Current operations are presently being conducted on petroleum reserves Nos. 1, 
2,and3. Limited amounts of oil are being produced in order to prevent drainage 
from the reserves. No operations are planned for the other reserves during 
fiseal year 1960. 

A total of 6 million barrels of oil is expected to be produced in fiscal year 1960 
which, at the current market price, amounts to $14.7 million. All income derived 
from the sale of oil is deposited in the Treasury, and at present, is not usable to 
defray the operating costs of the oil reserves. 

The cost of operations for petroleum reserves Nos. 1, 2, and 3 for fiscal year 1960 
will be approximately $2.1 million, and this is provided for in the Navy’s budget 
submission. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The objective of the military assistance program is to contribute to the main- 
tenance of world peace by furnishing friendly military forces with equipment and 
training to enable them to conduct effective resistance to external aggression and 
to maintain internal security. 

The Navy is responsible for the detailed planning and programing of the naval 
support to be provided countries under the military assistance program. In 
addition, the Navy is responsible for the procurement and delivery of materiel 
contained in the approved programs of the countries concerned, and for the 
training of indigenous forces in the use of the equipments furnished. 

In each country receiving military assistance there is assigned a U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group. The Naval Section of this group works closely with 
the navy concerned. The Military Assistance Advisory Groups are under the 
broad supervision of the cognizant unified commander. The unified commanders 
are responsible for correlating military assistance planning with U.S. military 
plans for their areas to insure that all military assistance programs support U.S. 
plans and objectives. 

The total cost of the Navy’s portion of the military assistance program for 
fiscal year 1959 as of January 1, 1959, is 12.6 percent or approximately $164 
million. These funds are used to furnish allied navies with ships, aircraft, small 
craft, overhaul and repair funds, equipment for modernization, spare parts, and 
end items. These funds also provide for training large numbers of allied naval 
personnel in the United States. 

The U.S. Navy carries the major burden of the free world for maintaining 
the freedom of the high seas. It is essential that other nations shoulder the 
Tesponsibility of protecting themselves in their own and adjacent international 
waters. Many allies cannot build navies, yet their whole existence depends upon 
keeping the sealanes open right into their harbors. The U.S. naval assistance 
provided these countries helps them to do so. For example, during the recent 
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Taiwan crisis the U.S. Navy, through the military assistance program, was able 
to assist the Chinese Navy in overcoming the difficulties of offshore island resupply, 
Amphibious ships and craft were speedily delivered to the Republic of China and 
were used extensively in the face of the heavy artillery fire conducted at the 
offshore islands by the Chinese Communists. 

An important part of the military assistance program is the ship loan legislation, 
Under Public Law 85-532, authority was given to loan a total of 43 destroyers, 
destroyer escorts, and submarines. It is expected that delivery of these ships 
will be completed by 1961. The source of these ships is the reserve fleet. The 
loan of ships from the reserve fleet is advantageous in several ways. It achieves 
a more effective dispersion of ships of the reserve fleet; it provides forces which are 
organized and could function at the outbreak of hostilities, and positions them in 
geographical areas where they are needed and will be used; and it provides for 
the maintenance and upkeep of ships which would not otherwise be possible. 

The lending of ships to friendly navies also assists the extension of U.S. influence 
throughout the world. In the past, the U.S. Navy ship loans have demonstrated 
that the recipients tend to adopt U.S. Navy doctrines, and standards of operation 
and maintenance. This is brought about by the personnel training program which 
is carried out before and after the transfer of the ships. The training costs are 
small, yet in many respects the effect of the training program is lasting and far 
reaching. The training program affects thousands of navy officers and enlisted 
men throughout the world. During their training, they have the opportunity to 
observe various U.S. Navy organizations in action, to study and work side by 
side with their U.S. Navy counterparts, and they are free to observe the American 
way of life during their periods of leave and liberty. Experience has shown that 
the foreign trainees return to their homeland convinced that U.S. methods, equip- 
ment, and organization are the best. What is more important, they have proven 
themselves to be stanch friends of the United States. These are the officers and 
men who will provide the leadership for their respective navies in the years to 
come. 

Military assistance undoubtedly will be required by many countries in the 
future. However, it is expected there will be a gradually diminishing cost to the 
United States. As the economy of a country improves, that country assumes & 
larger share of its defense expenditures. This in turn reduces the military assist- 
ance requirements. This has happened in a number of countries including Ger- 
many, Japan, Belgium, Italy, and France. In the case of Germany very little in 
outright grant aid is involved. In the case of Japan the grant-aid portion is 
becoming less and less. 

The Navy at all times administers its military aid programs in the best interests 
of the United States and the preservation of the free world. 


Part V. SUMMARY 
U.S. NAVAL STRIKING POWER CAPABILITIES 


U.S. naval striking power provides the ability to project military force across 
the seas where American interests, friends, or allies are threatened. To do this, 
two strong fleets are constantly deployed far from home, and close to areas of 
threat and trouble. The 6th Feet in the Mediterranean reassures friends, and 
shows U.S. power promptly when and where needed. The Suez crisis and more 
recently that in Lebanon are evidence of this fleet’s ability to respond quickly 
and appropriately. Off the Asiatic coast, the 7th Fleet also reassures friends, 
and is ready for any eventuality. The obvious and potent display of this fleet's 
power in support of Nationalist China and its territory, has been a decisive i0- 
fluence more than once, in keeping the Taiwan Strait from becoming a new theater 
of war. 

The two deployed fleets are backed up by forces operating in other areas. 
The 1st Fleet forms an operational, ready, and mobile reserve operating in the 
eastern Pacific and Hawaiian areas, and the 2d Fleet forms a similar reserve 
operating in the western Atlantic and Caribbean areas. Elements of the Ist and 
2d Fleets can be deployed on short notice. 

Each fleet is a striking force in itself, capable of hitting an enemy with nuclear 
or nonnuclear power, and capable of defending itself against the air, surface, of 
submarine threat. Serving in these fleets are carrier, submarine, surface, and 
amphihious striking forces and Feet Marine Forces. These elements can be used 
separately or in combination. Elements of all forces train frequently in combined 
exercises with the NATO and SEATO allies and with the navies of other friendly 
nations. 
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One of the greatest assets of these fleets is their staying power, the ability 
to maintain themselves while continuously deployed, and the ability to remain 
indefinitely in the objective area during a combat situation. This capability is 
sustained by means of the mobile logistic support forces. 

As technology advances, these fleets must be composed of modern ships, air- 
craft, and equipment, in order that they will be able to cope with the weapons 
anenemy can throw against them. The Soviets have firstline aircraft in quantity. 
They have demonstrated their intention to supply other countries with these 
modern aircraft. 

This means that U.S. men-of-war must have adequate fleet air defense. This 
requires new, modern ships, equipped with guided missiles and high performance 
radars. It requires high performance aircraft, equipped with the most effective 
missiles. It requires improved communication equipments which will enable the 
task force commanders to coordinate the actions of their forces in the widely dis- 
persed formations of today. 

In order to exploit the doctrine of vertical assault in placing Marine troops 
ashore under modern combat conditions, the amphibious forces require higher 
speed ships of new design, and helicopters to deliver troops to the objective area. 

The logistic support ships must be able to maintain pace with the fleet. They 
must be configured to handle large quantities of bunker oil, and the jet fuels re- 
quired by modern aircraft, as well as be capable of carrying modern weapons with 
nuclear components. They must be equipped with modern, specialized transfer 
equipment. 

The Navy is improving its capabilities in all of these fields, and this will be con- 
tinued under the fiscal year 1960 programs. 

Three modern attack carriers are now operating in the fleet; a fourth. Independ- 
ence, is fitting out, and three others are building, including a nuclear-powered 
carrier. 

Guided missile cruisers, frigates, and destroyers will be joining the attack carrier 
striking forces in greater numbers soon. Four cruisers in the fleet have a Regulus I 
capability. 

Greatly improved carrier borne aircraft, represented in the F-4H, F-8U-2N, 
A-2F, A-3J, and the W-—2F will join the fleet in the next 2 or 3 years. 

The first fleet ballistic missile submarine will become operational] in 1960, and 
others will follow shortly thereafter to provide the first seaborne ballistic missile 
strike capabilitv. These submarines will provide the nucleus of a mobile, in- 
vulnerable deterrent force able to retaliate from many directions, either instantly 
or deliberately with discrimination. 

Altogether a total of 33 nuclear-powered submarines of the various types have 
been authorized, and 5 of these have been completed. Some submarines in the 
fleet, or vet to be completed, have Regulus J] capability. 

Several new construction underway replenishment ships have joined the fleet, 
although more are needed in this important field. 

The present amphibious lift capability for 144 Marine division/wings is being 
sustained in fiscal year 1960. Although the present capability is primarily for 
over-the-beach assault, new types of amphibious ships and improved transport 
helicopters have been authorized which will improve the capability for vertical 
envelopment. 

In addition to the new ships and aircraft entering the fleet, older ships and 
aircraft are being provided with better weapons and equipment where this is 
practicable. 


SUBMARINE THREAT VERSUS U.S. NAVAL ANTISUBMARINE CAPABILITIES 


Submarine threat 


The U.S. ability to protect its military strength across the high seas is challenged 
primarily by the sizable Soviet submarine force. This force, lately numerically 
stable at about 450 submarines, grows in capabilities as its older units are retired 
in favor of new construction, and as the scope and range of its operations grow 
wider. The Soviets have capabilities in both the missile and nuclear propulsion 
Sciences. If they choose to combine these with their submarine know-how, U.S. 
ability to project its military power overseas can be challenged even more than 
It is today. 

In contrast to the present Soviet fleet of some 450 submarines, half of which are 
capable of operations in remote areas, Nazi Germany, at the outset of World 
War IT, had only 58 submarines. Today’s Soviet submarines are much improved 
Over the German U-boats that almost won the battle of the Atlantic. The addi- 
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tion of snorkel has enabled submarines to proceed submerged on diesel engine and 
to charge batteries while submerged at periscope depth, with only an object not 
much larger than a wastebasket above water. 

In the United States, remarkable progress has been made in submarine develop- 
ment. The adoption of the snorkel to diesel-powered submarines, and the mar- 
riage of the Albacore hull and nuclear power have pushed the submarine to the 
goal of the true submersible, the ship that dives and stays under water. Each 
one of these improvements has complicated the ASW problems of potential 
enemies. If the Soviets choose to adopt nuclear power in submarines, the U.S§, 
ASW problem will be similarly aggravated. This has been anticipated. 

The threat of Soviet submarines is not limited to wars in which the U.S.S.R. is 
an open participant. Both Communist China and non-Communist Egypt now 
have operational submarines identical with Soviet units. In any local conflict, 
the legitimate and known presence of any of these submarines, combined with the 
Soviet propensity to volunteer, can make it almost impossible to know who is 
manning any submarine. This renders it doubtful that the United States will 
again enjoy, as she did in Korea, immunity from submarine attack in limited war 
situations. 

The threat of the present Soviet submarine force is largely one against ships, 
both naval and merchant. The submarine has traditionally been the instrument 
which a predominantly land power chooses to cut sea lines of communication, 
The Soviets are well aware of this. 

The teamwork required in antisubmarine warfare 

The defeat of the enemy submarine at sea or at its base is not simple. No one 
type of antisubmarine weapon system, the destrover, aircraft or submarine itself, 
has the capability to defend effectively against this threat in large numbers. A 
wide variety of measures and of weapon systems are required to do this job. 

The key to the successful employment of ships, submarines, aircraft and their 
Weapon systems is coordinated operations. Coordination is achieved through 
training—training various combinations of units. As a result, ships, aircraft, 
and submarines from different fleets can meet anywhere on the seas and work 
together as able and skilled teams. These teams are versatile. They include 


combinations of destroyers, patrol aircraft, carrier-based helicopters and aircraft, 
ASW blimps, and submarines. This team concept, together with the use of 
operational intelligence and the ability to deploy units quickly, makes it possible 
to utilize forces most effectively when and where they are needed. 

Ferreting the submarine out at her home base, or in hidden areas where she 
may be supported by a tender, will require reconnaissance, and attack by aircraft 
and missiles. This is the job of the attack carrier forces and submarines. 


Progress in the Navy’s antisubmarine warfare capabilities 

The Navy is making considerable progress in improvement of its antisubmarine 
warfare capalilities, but the submarine has also made rapid strides in ability 
since World War II. Antisubmarine forces are still at a disadvantage, though 
less so than at the end of World WarlII. A great deal of research and development 
is needed. 

As discussed under the research and development program, the primary 
problems in the defeat of the modern submarine are detection, identification, and 
accurate localization. The Navy is strengthening its research in oceanography 
to obtain more accurate knowledge of the medium in which the submarine operates 
and to attempt to break through the physical barriers of the ocean media, which 
thus far have prevented the desired solution to these three problems. 

Nevertheless, significant improvement has been made in antisubmarine warfare 
which will make it difficult even for an advanced enemy submarine to achieve her 
objective. 

The detection capability of ASW ships and aircraft is being appreciably ex- 
tended by new sonars and sonobuoy techniques. Submarines provide an excellent 
sonar platform, and the submarine is playing an increasingly important role as 
a member of the ASW team. It is in the extension of their detection range that 
the greatest progress in submarine detection has been made. However, important 
detection systems are emerging from research and development which hold 
promise of detection ranges far in excess of current capabilities. As detection 
ranges increase, the range and accuracy capabilities of weapon delivery systems 
are also being improved. ASW missile systems, homing weapons, and combina 
tions of these capabilities are under development to supplant or complement 
existing systems. The new atomic warheads available greatly extend the lethal 
radii of ASW weapons. Conventional weapons are also being maintained for 
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flexibility. Higher speed antisubmarine homing torpedoes are being developed 
to cope with the higher speed submarines. 

Advanced data computers have been developed which solve the complex fire 
control problem of maneuvering submarines. New communication equipments 
have been developed to solve the problem of coordinating widely dispersed opera- 
tions. Surveillance systems are adding significant ability in the detection of 
submarines. 

Mines play an important role in antisubmarine warfare. They can safeguard 
important harbors, provide barriers, and close vital straits and passages to hostile 
submarines. Two new antisubmarine mines having much greater effectiveness 
than previous mines, have been developed. 

New sonars, weapons and control systems are being installed where practicable 
in existing fleet ships, submarines and ASW aircraft. However, space and weight 
considerations restrict the installation of some of the newer equipments to only 
new construction ships and to larger ASW aircraft under development. 

Since the start of the new construction program in fiscal year 1948, Congress 
has authorized 119 ships ranging from submarines to frigates, for use in ASW. 
Of these, 44 are now operating with the fleet, and several more will join the fleet 
this year. The fiscal year 1960 new construction program includes six destroyer 
types, two improved Dealey class ocean escorts, three nuclear-powered attack 
submarines, and a new type experimental submarine chaser which will operate 
on the hydrofoil principle. In addition an experimental ocean escort ship and 
an oceanographic research ship are included in the program. 

The new construction cruiser, Long Beach, and cruiser conversions starting with 
the fiscal year 1958 program will be provided an ASW capability. Installations 
in cruisers has become advantageous due to the greater ranges achieved in anti- 
submarine weapons and equipment. 

One of the most significant ASW developments of World War II was the 
hunter-killer task force. This force combined a small carrier, ASW aircraft, and 
destroyers. It was a team that went where the submarines were and killed them. 
The concept of this force is still valid. 

Hunter-killer capabilities have been improved and strengthened. The “jeep” 
carrier has been replaced by the larger and faster Hssez-class ships. The Hssez- 
class carriers, although not capable of operating modern jet aircraft, can be used 
inexpensively to meet ASW needs. They can carry the helicopters and the slower 
planes which are used in ASW, and they can move rapidly to areas of submarine 
concentration. Their air groups contain two post World War II ASW aircraft 
developments, the HSS helicopter and the Grumman twin-engined Tracker (S2F) 
fixed-wing aircraft. The latter is the first carrier aircraft to carry both the detec- 
tion equipment and the weapons necessary to kill a submarine. Consequently, it 
is a heavier aircraft than that used during World War II on the “jeep” carriers. 
Modernization of the carrier-based ASW helicopter is planned in order to provide 
some all-weather capabilities. This will enable these helicopters to be flown under 
conditions of visibility and weather that would not have been possible in the past. 

Two ASW submarines are added to the hunter-killer team in the case of task 
group “ALFA.” This specially formed hunter-killer group has certain experi- 
mental missions in addition to its basic purpose. It is being used to determine 
how much increase in ASW team effectiveness can be achieved through the use of 
permanently assigned ships and aircraft, and crews, as distinct from the rotation 
policy carried out in other task groups. The rotation policy affords training for a 
greater number of units but they do not become as proficient in ASW as per- 
manently assigned units. 

Improved detection devices and weapons are being installed in the carrier- 
based S2F fixed-wing aircraft, the HSS helicopter, the land-based P2V patrol 
plane, the P5M seaplane, and airships as rapidly as time and funds permit. 
lowever, space and weight limitations restrict the installation in most of these 
aircraft of all the newly developed equipment now available. 

The new S2F-3 carrier-based and P3V land-based airplanes will be capable of 
using all modern equipment and will have greatly improved aircraft performance. 
Similar improvements will be realized in the HSS—2 helicopter. These aircraft will 
be deployed in the early 1960's. 

The problem for the future 

_ The technique and capability for defeating the conventional powered submarine 
sat hand. Of greatest concern is the capability to handle the submarine threat 
when the Soviets also possess nuclear-powered submarines. Basic research is 
involved. The oceans are vast media, and mucb research remains to be done 
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just to learn what is comparable to basic knowledge in other realms of science, 
When knowledge is gained, principles can be postulated and tested. Only then 
can principles be converted into the reality of equipment. This takes time; it 
involves many blind alleys and even failures. For this reason the primary naval 
research effort has been and will continue to be devoted to antisubmarine warfare, 

As the Soviet missile-launching submarine capability materializes, it will be 
necessary to detect submarines that come within missile range of the continental 
United States. These submarines must be actively and relentlessly tracked. 

It will be important that the submarine captain know that he has lost his pri- 
mary asset, stealth, and secrecy. A most effective deterrent would be a knowledge 
on his part that from the time he left his home waters he would be detected and 
thereafter tracked by forces ready to strike at any moment. 

ASW forces are needed for surveillance and tracking. They must be prepared 
to protect naval task forces and merchant shipping. Technical improvements 
in ASW vehicles, detection means and weapons may enable the United States 
to keep pace with improvements in Soviet submarines. However, mere superiority 
of technical performance is not sufficient to compensate for large disparities 
between numbers of opposing forces. The need for ships, submarines, and air- 
craft can be expected to increase. 

The missile launching, nuclear-powered submarine will pose problems of a new 
order of magnitude. Defense of the continental United States against submarines 
of this type is the ASW area in which the fewest answers are available. There 
are now some answers to the submarine equipped with a 500-mile missile. As 
missile capabilities reach out to 1,000 and then 1,500 miles, more and more 
dependence is placed upon research to produce tomorrow’s answers to this problem, 

Each of these three principal submarine threats—merchant shipping, naval 
task forces, and continental defense—taken individually could command the use 
of total ASW forces to solve it as an individual problem. Should they occur in 
combination, present forces are and will be inadequate. 

Numbers of forces, improved detection capability, and improved kill capability 
are the three major requirements to meet the submarine threat of the future. 


SEALIFT CAPABILITY UNDER U.S. CONTROL 


The Department of the Navy is responsible for meeting the sea-transportation 
requirements of the military services—both in peace and war. This responsibility 
is discharged through the Military Sea Transportation Service—better known as 
MSTS—an important component of the operating forces of the Navy. 

MSTS avoids competing with commercial shipping wherever practicable, 
The ready availability of privately owned merchant ships employed in gainful 
commerce reduces the requirement for maintaining active sealift capability at 
Government expense in peacetime. 

The tenets of prudent management dictate that MSTS utilize an optimum 
combination of Government-owned shipping and privately owned shipping. 
This means striking a careful balance between maximum military readiness and 
maximum cooperation with commercial enterprise. 

To the degree commensurate with the requirements of military operational 
readiness, the MSTS active nucleus fleet is kept at a minimum. Additional 
capability is held in reserve in the National Defense Reserve Fleet. 

The total U.S. controlled trooplift inventory is composed of 67 active ships and 
89 inactive ships with a combined emergency capacity for 336,000 troops. The 
active segment consists of 23 MSTS transports totaling 66,000 troop spaces and 
44 commercial ships totaling 46,000 troop spaces. This active potential is sufficient 
to lift more than 100,000 troops. 

Should an emergency require augmentation of active capability, 25 MSTS 
reserve transports totaling 85,000 troop spaces are scheduled for reactivation 
within the first month. Shipyard priorities for such work have already been 
assigned. 

The inventory of active cargo-type shipping under U.S. control totals 920 
ships and 10 million deadweight tons capacity. In addition, 17 million tons of 
inactive shipping, mostly Liberty types, are in the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet. 

Ninety deep-draft cargo ships, about 10 percent of the active potential, would 
be more than enough to transport the equipment and supplies of a representative 
two-division force. Should the need to augment active capability arise, 100 
shins could be reactivated within the first month. 

The active merchant ships are engaged in meeting normal peacetime needs. 
They operate continuously over broad geographical areas, and represent a signifi- 
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cant sealift capability. They are readily available to the U.S. Government in 
the event of a national emergency—on either a “charter” or ‘‘requisition”’ basis, 
as circumstances may dictate. 

The magnitude of active and reserve sea transportation resources under U.S. 
control is presently adequate to meet planned military deployment requirements 
onatimely basis. It is important that this capability be retained and improved. 
To this end the Navy encourages the maintenance of a modern merchant marine 
fleet under the U.S. flag or under “flags of convenience” and continued advances 
in merchant ship design. 


NAVY’S CONTRIBUTION TO CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


Radar escort picket vessels (DER) and Navy WV-2 (Super Constellation) air- 
craft operate in the seaward extensions of the distant early warning lines to pro- 
vide hours of advanced warning relative to the approach of enemy aircraft. 
These barrier forces are under the command of the unified commanders—com- 
mander in chief, Atlantic, and commander in chief, Pacific. However, these 
barriers are operated in such a manner as to meet the needs of commander in 
chief, North American Air Defense Command. The assigned DER were con- 
verted from World War II DE’s and have the latest shipboard radar and sub- 
marine detection equipment installed. In order to maintain the barrier contin- 
uously with the limited number of DER’s available requires that they be at sea 
a very high percentage of the time. Periods available for maintenance are 
limited. The WV-2 (Super Constellation) aircraft operating on the ocean bar- 
riers are equipped with airborne radar gear capable of picking up enemy aircraft 
at distances of over 100 miles. The Navy plans to modernize and increase the 
capabilities of these aircraft. 

Naval picket ships are assigned to the seaward extension of the contiguous radar 
system of the United States. These picket ships are in direct communication with 
shore-based Continental Air Defense Commands, and provide warning of the 
approach of enemy aircraft. Radar picket ships (AGR), which are converted 
Liberty hulls, are the ships used primarily in this duty, augmented by DER. 

The AGR and DER assigned to the contiguous system are at sea about 60 
percent of the time, which gives them a minimum of time for maintenance. 

Air early warning configured airships are maintaining a station in the Atlantic 
contiguous system on a part-time basis. These airships are being evaluated as to 
their potential in future continental defense operations. 

(Nore.—The word “[deleted]” appearing in this document represents material 
that has been deleted for purposes of security.) 


APPENDIX A 


Report or THE SpectaL Boarp CONVENED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvy 
To EXAMINE THE MATERIAL READINESS OF THE FLEET, NOVEMBER 6, 1958 


(1) Introduction.—In accordance with the request of the Secretary of the Navy, 
extended formally in reference (1) and verbally through Vice Adm. R. E. Wilson, 
USN, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics), the undersigned undertook 
to act as a special consulting group to examine and report on the material readiness 
of the fleet with special reference to maintenance and operating problems. The 
group has studied critically a large body of information presented to it by the 
Department of the Navy and its members have personally inspected 36 naval 
ships in the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, including carriers, cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines, amphibious and auxiliary craft, a sample representative of practically 
all the ships in the active fleet.!. In its studies, the group has proceeded on the 
assumption that readiness for war imposes on the fleet standards of seaworthiness, 
reliability, and performance that will assure operations at sea without the hazards 
of material casualties. The group has, therefore, given serious attention to those 
factors which prejudice the attainment of such standards and prevent a ship from 
carrying out all the operational functions for which it is designed. 

(2) General conclusion.—Our observations and an evaluation of the information 
before us lead to one inescapable conclusion: The U.S. Fleet is not in an acceptable 
slate of readiness; [deleted]. The present condition is bad; [deleted] unless drastic 
steps are taken to reverse the mounting deterioration now in progress. This 
_ to the ships of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, to warships and auxiliaries 

ike, 

—_—_—_— 
‘The naval establishments visited and the ships inspected are listed in appendix 1 of this letter. 
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(3) Funds not matched to responsibilities —The group believes that the primary 
cause of this situation is an ever widening gap between the responsibilities assigned 
to the Navy and the financial resources allocated to it for carrying out these 
responsibilities. Over a period of years, the operational load of the Navy has 
been relentlessly heavy; over and over again it has had to deploy to meet a series 
of crises characteristic more of wartime rather than of peacetime conditions. The 
proportion of time allowed for repairs and upkeep by the ship crews, reinforced by 
tenders, has been correspondingly small. ‘The funds apportioned for shipyard 
overhaul in most cases have permitted only the most urgent repairs. In the 
majority of cases examined by the committee, shipvard overhauls have left undone 
many items that a prudent course of action would have indicated as necessary to 
prevent deterioration of vital equipment.? Furthermore, we found that many 
ships go to sea with a deficiency in spare parts. This prejudices their ability to 
make repairs while at sea, thereby materially affecting their combat readiness, 

(4) Age and readiness of the fleet—The combatant fleet of the U.S. Navy is 
growing old. It is showing all the symptoms of an aging organism beset by 
demands for incessant labor and deprived of time for sufficient rest, rehabilitation 
and rejuvenation. Table I lists the different types of Navy ships in 5-vear age 
groups. The statutory life expectancy of these ships varies from approximately 
13 years for submarines through 16 years for destroyers to approximately 20 years 
for carriers, assuming that during their lifetime adequate and timely maintenance 
of their hulls and machinery and modernization of their weapons and combat 
equipment are performed. Because of (a) inadequate maintenance and moderni- 
zation funds over the past years, (b) inadequate shipyard and tender availability, 
and (c) inadequate home-port time, the necessary maintenance and modernization 
have not kept pace with the requirements. As a result, most of the ships in the 
fleet are old for their age. Striking evidence of this is to be found in the reports 
of the Board of Inspection and Survey. For example, in 1949, 11 percent of a 
group of 170 ships examined were found to be in an unsatisfactory condition. In 
1957 the corresponding figure for the same group jumped to approximately 62% 
percent. (The definition of an unsatisfactory ship as used by the Board of In- 
spection and Survey is one with defects of such magnitude that the vessel is not 
able to carry out completely the operational functions for which it is designed.) 

The effect of age on the ships varies from type to type. Of those that we saw, 
the earriers and cruisers were in relatively good condition as regards hull and 
machinery. However, important defects in many areas including flight decks 
were noticed together with deterioration of piping and wiring. Cruisers and 
carriers have been modernized extensively but all suffer from lack of moderniza- 
tion in their electronic equipment. In general, submarines, especially those in 
the Pacific, have received adequate maintenance and overhauls but many of 
them (approximately 80 percent) are near or past their statutory life and the 
results of wear and corrosion and the consequent deterioration of hull and 
machinery are painfully apparent, while more extensive breakdowns in wiring 
and piping may be expected any day. Destroyers, amphibious and auxiliary 
vessels show most markedly the effects of aging, lack of time for maintenance and 
inadequate overhauls. From 1949 to 1957 the proportion of unsatisfactorv fleet 
destrovers in a group of 72 ships examined by the Board of Inspection and Survey 
increased from approximately 12.5 percent to 71 percent. This percentage holds 
true for all destroyers. In all the cases that came to our notice, we found that 
budgetary considerations had made it impossible for those responsible to plan 
and carry out overhauls according to practices which engineering experience has 
shown to be necessary and which are set forth in the Bureau of Ships manual. 

Our inspection led us to believe that some vessels should have received much 
more extensive rehabilitation and repair than they had received during recent 
overhauls. As examples we may refer again to the list given in appendix 2 
Judging by the samples we saw, we believe that a number of ships, especially 
destrovers, should be inspected and overhauled in complete accordance with the 
reauirements set forth by the Bureau of Ships, be thoroughly renovated by the 
replacement of worn out utilities and modernized with new weapons and equip 
ment. 

(5) Block obsolescence of ships.—In view of the foregoing considerations, we are 
gravelv disturbed by the data presented in table I. As of December 31, 1958, 
some 87 warships will be over 15 years old and 266 will be in the 10- to 15-year 
eategory. Over 85 percent of the ships in the U.S. combant fleet and approx 
mately 79 percent of those in the total fleet are more than 10 years old. The 
requirements of ships for repairs and maintenance will increase rapidly. and 





2 A partial list of types of such items is given ir app. 2. 
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become more and more costly. This is already becoming strikingly apparent. 
Unless a major increase in funds for thorough overhauls is forthcoming, the risk 
of wholesale breakdown will become intolerably large. It is significant that 
within the past 2 years the number of casualties reported per month, 65 percent 
of which are due to material failures, has more than doubled (63 per month average 
in 1956, 149 per month average in 1958). The table also shows that new ships 
have not been added to the fleet at a rate which is adequate to keep the propor- 
tion of younger vessels at a reasonable figure. Only 30 (7 percent) combatant 
ships in the fleet are less than 5 years cld, as contrasted with 87 (22 percent) over 
15 years of age and 266 (66 percent) in the 10- to 15-year category. Even at 
present approximately 73 percent of our submarines have reached the statutory 
age limit. The picture is one of aggravated block obsolescence of a degree that 
would be intolerable in the operation of any private industry. 

The effects of programs of new construction currently underway are shown in 
table II. Programs now in progress or authorized through fiscal year 1959 will 
provide for the addition of some 78 warships and 8 auxiliaries to the fleet within 
the next 5 years, if no further increase in building costs takes place. Table II 
shows that even with these additions the age distribution of ships in the fleet 
will still be out of balance in 1963. The table also indicates that the threat of 
block obsolescence will still be present in 1963; it will be serious for the warships 
and extremely serious for all amphibious and auxiliary craft. Since amphibious 
vessels are a primary instrument in projecting our military power beyond the seas 
and auxiliary vessels are the arteries for lifeblood of the fighting fleet, the obsoles- 
cence of these craft is a matter of grave concern. A substantial increase in funds- 
for new construction and modernization is needed in fiscal year 1960 and succeed- 
ing years to redress the unbalance in age distribution. 

We are convinced that the shortage of funds which has permitted only urgent 
and emergency repairs during the last 8 to 10 years has resulted in the U.S. Navy 
ships having a degree of maintenance which is found to be below the standards of 
the requirements of the merchant fleet. 

(6) Modernization of weapons and equipment.—In general the ships in the 
active fleet are provided only to a very limited extent with the types of modern 
weapons and equipment that the industry can now supply and support and that 
modern warfare demands. This is particularly true of major electronic items 
such as radars, sonars, communications, combat control and countermeasures 
equipment, and of antiaircraft and antisubmarine weapons. 

[Deleted.] A new generation of much improved surface and air search radars 
is available and is being installed in ships but the rate of introduction into the fleet 
is not nearly as rapid as adequate readiness demands. Contracts have been let 
for the development of thoroughly modern radars which can be mounted only 
on the largest ships. Funds and administrative procedures have prevented the 
letting of contracts for these radars for several vears, so that their installation in 
Navy vessels will occur long after the need for them has been felt acutely. 

(7) Effectiveness of expenditures on overhaul and maintenance.—In making the 
above statements, we want it to be perfectly clear that, we regard the age, the 
tempo of operation of ships and the funds available for maintenance, moderniza- 
tion and new construction as the predominant causes of the situation we have 
observed. Inquiry has shown that insofar as they went, funds for overhaul in 
shipyards were prudently expended. Furthermore, extensive and effective use 
has been made of the ship personnel and of tenders in making repairs and in 
carrying out maintenance within their capabilities and capacities. The enthusi- 
asm, industry, and spirit shown by the officers and enlisted men in looking after 
their ships was a source of real pride to us as citizens; we were not so proud of the 
financial support given them. 

It is emphasized, however, that the primary duty of the officers and men is to 
Operate the ships and be prepared to use them effectively under combat condi- 
tions, Excessive maintenance and repair of machinery and equipment are com- 
plications introduced into the performance of their main mission. It is desirable 
that this complication be reduced by the provision of ships, machinery, and 
equipment that meet the standards of operational requirements and possess a 
degree of maintainability and reliability that will insure immediate readiness in 
its operational environment. 

(8) Concluding remarks.—(a) The responsibilities assigned to the Navy still call 
fora large expenditure of its effort on unspectacular but vital functions associated 
with the protection of the Nation, the control of the seas for its commerce and 
the prompt implementation of our national policies and the upholding of our 
prestige in all parts of the world. 
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The development of capabilities for the deterrence of nuclear wars has in no 
way diminished these routine responsibilities as is witnessed by the heavy tempo 
of operations experienced by the ships during the past 8 years. 

(b) Funds available to support a Navy of the present size in a first-class con- 
dition of material readiness have been far from adequate. We have been able to 
keep the size of the Navy up to that required by its commitments only by ignoring 
requirements of the individual ships for upkeep, modernization, and renewal or 
by postponing such work from year to year. Shipyard costs have been increasing 
annually, the avi rage rate being about 7 percent per annum over the last 8 years, 
It is reasonable to expect that this trend in costs will continue and thereby agera- 
vate the effects of the postponement of repairs. While the practice followed jn 
the past has not yet led to disastrous results, largely because of the courage, 
ingenuity, and determination of naval personnel to do a good job with the tools 
provided, it will inevitably lead to a massive breakdown in which no amount of 
human effort can keep the ships operating. 

(c) Since World War II, a series of international crises have placed emergency 
demands on the Navy for the deployment of ships and the conduct of amphibious 
operations—demands which have been met promptly and effectively. Each 
international crisis such as Quemoy and Lebanon has caused an added deteriora- 
tion which is strikingly revealed by the condition of ships returning from these 
operations. The price has been paid out of the residual strength of the ships and 
equipment, and not from increased appropriations to repair the material wear and 
tear of an emergency tempo of operation. 

[Deleted.] It has already been observed that the incidence of material casualties 
increases by more than 100 percent as soon as emergency deployment begins. 

(d) A coldblooded appraisal of the situation leads us to the conclusion that the 
deterioration in the material condition of the fleet may well set in motion a series 
of events so familiar to all through the story of the consequences of the loss of a 
horseshoe nail. In the circumstances two alternatives face the Department of 
Defense. (1) The first alternative requires a substantial increase in the Navy 
[deleted] budget which permits increased expenditures for the maintenance and 
modernization of present vessels and the orderly replacement of obsolete ships by 
new ones. (2) The second alternative is to [deleted] frankly admit we cannot 
afford a Navy of the size and capabilities we now have. By rapid retirement of 
obsolete ships without replacement, the total strength of the Navy could be 
reduced to a point where we could afford properly to modernize and maintain the 
remaining ships in good condition. This would result in a substantial reduction 
of the responsibilities the Navy could carry. Whether the United States could 
remain a first-class power under such a reduction is questionable. 

(e) The large proportion of ships exceeding 10 years of age and the block 
obsolescence it portends make it unwise to attempt to forestall obsolescence by 
extensive new construction during the next few years. Even if unlimited funds 
were available for this purpose, such action would merely produce another concen- 
tration of aging ships 10 to 15 years hence. In our opinion, a wiser course of action 
is the combination of a new construction program of edequate size with a program 
designed to rehabilitate and modernize completely a number of the ships in the 10- 
to 15-year class and so extend their life expectancy over a reasonable number of 
years. We estimate that on today’s market the cost of the complete moderniza- 
tion of a destroyer would be about one-third that of a new destroyer with the same 
capabilities, and that the cost of bringing a current fleet destroyer to a first class 
state of material readiness would be about one-eleventh that of a new destroyer. 

(9) Recommendations.—(1) It is recommended that the vital work of the Navy 
in its role as defender of our shores, protector of the seas, implementor of the 
Nation’s policy and upholder of its prestige, be given greater weight in the overall 
defense program of the Nation. 

(2) It is recommended that the budget for the Navy be substantially increased 
to bring the annual ship construction program to a figure needed to supply 
orderly replacement of obsolescent units with up-to-date, adequately equipped 
ships, and to procure modern major electronics equipment for extensive installation 
throughout the fleet. ; 

(3) It is further recommended that the Navy budget be increased to provide 
for (a) complete rehabilitation of appropriate ships in the middle age. class 
(especially destroyers), and (b) to provide for more rigorous preventive mainte- 
nance and thorough overhaul during the regularly scheduled periods of shipyard 
availability. (This recommendation is designed to extend the useful life of present 
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ships and, in conjunction with recommendation (2) to forestall block obsolescence 
by providing a sounder distribution of ships in effective age groups.) 

(4) It is further recommended that the administrative practices and the 
financial support governing the development, engineering, procurement and 
installation of major electronics equipment be streamlined and strengthened to 
keep the weapons and equipment of the fleet adequate to the job they must do. 

This consulting group has been exposed to a wealth of factual detail and has 
had an excellent opportunity to see at first hand the ships of the fieet, from which 
information it has reached the unhappy conclusions stated here. Since it is 
impractical in a letter to convey in true perspective all the facts and impressions 
underlying our conclusions, it is recommended and sincerely requested that the 
Secretary of Defense grant an appointment so that the conclusions reached and 
recommendations made by the group may be amplified by personal report. 

W. E. BuLewetrt, Jr. 
L. H. QuacKENBUSH. 
R. E. Grsson. 


TABLE I.—Age of ships in active fleet as of Dec. 80, 1958 
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Note.—Since a large number of ships were completed in 1944 and are now between 14% and 15) years 
old, the distribution between cols. 4 and 5 now varies from month to month. We have used conservative 
estimates in this table, 


Taste II.—Age of ships in active fleet projected to Dec. 30, 1963, assuming that 
construction authorized in the 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 ship construction 
programs are completed. No account has been taken of the retirement of older 
ships 
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'9 of the cruisers will be World War II ships converted to guided-missile cruisers. The nuclear-powered 
Cruiser Will be the only new construction. 

? These figures do not take into account the retirement of older ships during the next 5 years. Plans for 
such retirement were not available to us. 
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APPENDIX 1 


List or EsTABLISHMENTS AND Suips Visirep BY SpeciaL CoNnsuLtinG Grovp PARTI: 


Department of the Navy, September 22, 1958: BEL 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations. FuN 
Bureau of Ships. 

President Board of Inspection and Survey. 
Bureau of Ordnance. 1. F 

Atlantic Fleet, October 1 and 2, 1958: 2. A 
Commander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet. impro' 
Commander, Naval Air Force in Atlantic Fleet. 3. C 
Commander, Amphibious Force, Atlantic Fleet. casing: 
Commander, Cruiser Force, Atlantic Fleet. 4. k 
Commander, Service Force, Atlantic Fleet. d. bh 
Ships in Norfolk area: 

Carrier CVS-—45, Valley Forge. 
Carrier CVA-11, Intrepid. 
Carrier CAG-—2, Canberra. 
Destroyer DDR-817, Corry. 
Destroyer DD-779, D.H. Foz. 
Destroyer DD-862, Vogelgesang. 
Submarine SS-342, Cobbler. 
Oiler AO—57, Marias. 
Repair ship AR-5, Vulcan. 
Amphibious LSD-15, Shadwell. 
Amphibious LST-1153, Talbot County. 
Commander, Destroyer Force, Atlantic Fleet, Newport, R.I., October 8, 1958: 
Ships in Newport area: 
Destroyer DD-933, Barry. 
Destroyer DD-537, The Sullivans. 
Destroyer DD-734, Purdy. 
Repair ship AD-19, Yosemite. 
Commander, Submarine Force, Atlantic Fleet, New London, Conn., October 
9, 1958: : 
Ships in New London area: units a 
Submarine SSK-246, Croaker. suffer | 
Submarine SS—576, Darter. 6. R 
Submarine SS—214, Grouper. 7. R 
Submarine SSN—572, Sea Wolf. 
Submarine Tender AS-11, Fulton. 
Pacific Fleet, October 27 and 28, 1958: 
Commander, Naval Air Forces, Pacific Fleet. 
Commander, Service Forces, Pacific Fleet. 
Commander, Cruiser-Destroyer Force, Pacific Fleet. 
Commander, Submarine Force, Pacific Fleet. 
Commander, Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet. 
Ships in San Diego area: 
Carrier CVA-33, Kearsarge. 
Destroyer DD-845, Bausell. ah 1 
Destroyer DD-786, Richard Anderson. . : 
Destroyer DD-826, Agerholm. . It 
Destroyer DDR-876, Rogers. -* R 
Destroyer DD-658, Colahan. Q 0. 
Repair ship AD-14, Dizie. 9. Li 
Submarine tender AS-17, Nerius. Pht 
Submarine SS-487, Remora. Amphil 
Submarine SSR-274, Rock. JA 
Repair ship AR-8, Jason. -C 
Oiler AO—53, Caliente. 
Auxiliary ATF-106, Molala. 
Troopship APD-127, Begor. 
Amphibious LST-887, Lawrence County, 
Troopship APA-227, Renville. 


Genere 
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APPENDIX 2 


P ParTIAL LisTING OF REPAIRS AND ALTERATIONS THaT Have BEEN, AND ARE 
BeiING DEFERRED DuRING REGULAR OVERHAUL PERIODS Dug To Lack oF 
FUNDS 


General 
1. Replacement of piping systems. 
2, Accomplishment of outstanding military improvement and operational 
improvement alterations. 
3 Overhaul of numerous auxiliaries being deferred and lifting of turbine 
casings. 
4, Electrical wiring replacement on weather decks and machinery spaces. 
5, Examination of hull plating (survey) to determine thickness. 
6. Lifting of ordnance equipment for inspection. 
7, Replacement of deteriorated ventilation ducts. 
Carriers 
1. Electronics modernizations (alterations). 
2. Flight deck repairs. 
3. Renewal of piping systems. 
{, Accomplishment of military improvement alterations. 
Submarines 
1. Replacement of deteriorated piping systems subject to sea pressure when 
submerged. 
9. Cleaning of bilges under main motors. 
3. Replacement and overhaul of main motors. 


De stroye rs 


1. Lifting of turbines and gear casings. 
2, Re. lacement of electrical wiring. 
3. Providing proper voltage regulation (alterations). 
er 4, Renewal of boiler uptakes (general throughout the class). 

5. Main condensate pumps and ships auxiliary equipment: only half of the 
units are overhauled (means some 10- to 15-year ships have to go 52 months and 
suffer breakdowns). 

§. Rewire mounts over 6 years old. 

7. Re lacement of piping systems. 

8. Retube generating banks in two boilers each overhaul. 

9, Extensive repairs to aluminum deckhouses. 

10. Replace obsolete electronics equipment (equipment available—no alterna- 
tive installation funds). 

ll. Habitability alterations. 

Auziliaries 
1. Hydrostatic test of main drain svstem (AR). 
2. Insoection of ordnance mount roller paths (AR). 
3. Insvection of kingpost bearings, lower pinion bearings, and pinion gears of 
ort and starboard boat and sea>Dlane cranes (AR). 
Main mast armored cable run (ATF). 
). Re laeement wireways (AQ). 
§. Ins»ection ship service generators. 


7. Re-lacement of piping systems. 
8, Overhaul main bearings. 


). Lifting of turbine and gear casings. 


Amphibious ships 
1, Application of saran coating in ballast tanks (LSD). 
. Cleaning of firemain and overhaul of firemain valves (LSD). 
3. Lift main engine turbine casings (LSD). 
‘4. Lift gun mounts (LSD). 
). Airsearch radar installations (AKA). 
. Replacement of deteriorated iron salt water piping (APA). 
teplacement of deteriorated hull sections of tank well (LSD). 
Load test on ships’ service generators (4 years) is not being undertaken. 
- Overhaul of ships’ service generators (5 years) is not being undertaken. 


36564—59 19 
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AppENDIx B 


ENLISTED CAREER ROTATION PROGRAM 


A revised program for sea-to-shore and shore-to-sea rotation of enlisted personnel 
has been placed into effect by the Chief of Naval Personnel. Called the enlisted 
career rotation program, the system is a revolutionary change from past distriby. 
tion methods and affects every enlisted man in the Navy. 

The fundamental purpose of this new program is to insure ‘‘the optimum agsien. 
ment of career personnel with the ever-present and ultimate aim of accomplishing 
the most effective deployment of men to the fleets and operating forces of the 
Navy.” The major objectives in this new program are— 

To provide the fleets with a maximum number of refreshed and effective 
people. 

To provide procedures which insure the maximum advantages in rotation 
to all the Navy’s long-term personnel. 

To provide the highest possible stability in personnel to the operating } 
forces and to the people involved. . 

To provide a means of insuring that all long-term personnel receive their 
share of that duty which is compatible with normal life after periods of f 
arduous duty. 

To provide the best opportunity for each individual to plan for his future 
with a reasonable degree of assurance. 

To provide personal attention to each individual on rotation and insure 
that the benefits accrue to men of meritorious long service when relieved by 
personnel who have completed their tours ashore. P 

This rotation program is divided into two major procedures: The sea survey, 
“seavey,” the procedure by which personnel completing a tour at sea are rotated 
to shore duty and the shore survey, ‘‘shorvey,’”’ the procedure by which enlisted 
personnel completing a normal tour of duty ashore are rotated to sea duty. 

The shorvey was instituted as a procedure t9 utilize the potentialities of electri- 
cal mechanical methods. It was anticipated and has been proved that the use of 
punchcards and electric accounting machine methods in reporting personnel eon- 
pleting tours of shore duty have and will result in a considerable saving in time, 
and will increase speed, accuracy, and efficiency in processing. Additionally, the 
methods employed in this system have standardized and simplified the various 
procedures formerly employrd in reporting personnel. 

The seavey, as a companion to the shorvey, also utilizes electrical mechanical 
methods. This method has permitted personalized attention in the detailing of 
enlisted personnel by making available to the detail officers through a readily 
available format a vast amount of information not formerly available. This in- 
cludes a career history for the past 10 years of each individual as well as his duty 
preferences and any other information that the commanding officer or the indi- 
vidual might consider pertinent to his assignment 

Stability in the operating forces is accomplished by reducing misassignments and 
through careful analysis of the individual’s potential prior to his assignment. This 
means that each man is considered as an individual in order that he might be 
assigned to the spot where his services can be utilized most effectively and wher 
the Navy will best benefit from his skills. 

In addition, the seavey provides maximum planning on the bureau and fleet 
commander level. This means that 12 months pricr to the time an individual 
will be reassigned the distributional commanders are theoretically aware of this 
assignment. This affords time for planned reliefs and reduces haphazard assigt- 
ments. In some rating groups the preponderance of billets is ashore. Recogti- 
tion of this fact, and planned extensions, eliminates the hapbazard extensions of 
individuals that was formerly in effect. If an individual is to be extended he 
becomes aware of this several months prior to his shore tour completion. This 
affects the seavey because increased shore tours means increased stability in the 
forces afloat through reduction of transfers. 

This. in turn, helps to save money which is an all important factor in any 
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rotational program. The monetary saving is a nebulous factor and would be 
difficult to convert into a firm dollars-and-cents figure. It consists mainly of 
reduction of lost man-hours in receiving stations as well as reduction in misassign- 
ments as mentioned above. The Seavey/Shorvey represents a stride forward in 


Ine! the systematic rotation of enlisted personnel. . . 
ted In summary, the advantages of this dynamic new distributional plan are as 
bu- follows: 


(a) Improves the stability of enlisted personnel in the operating forces. Sea 


inn. tours have been increased to an average minimum of 3 years, thus reducing the 


ring frequency of rotation of personnel. Personnel serving on arduous sea duty who 
the wish to remain on this duty are not rotated. These are moneysaving factors. 


(b) Provides more effective manpower utilization. The complete information 
now available on each person to be rotated permits careful consideration for every 
person as to time and place of reassignment. aed 

(c) Improves morale of enlisted personnel, Each career man is given equal 
consideration with his contemporaries for duty desired and area of preference. 

(d) Provides basis for advanced planning. The rotation plan is known in 
advance; therefore, more effective replacement plans and more effective training 
plans can be developed. 

The results of this new rotational plan have been very gratifying. The plan 
is sound in theory and practice and the improvement in the field of enlisted dis~ 
tribution has been very beneficial to the naval service. 
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The nuclear propulsion plant of Nautilus is known as a pressurized water reactor 








ctr: system. It consists of a nuclear reactor, steam generating equipment, and steam 
se af propulsion machinery which have been integrated into the Navy’s first seagoing 
— atomic powerplant. A nuclear reaction of the uranium fuel in the reactor core 
ime generates heat which is eventually converted to mechanical power in steam 
the turbines which drive the submarine propellers. The reactor is cooled by high- 
ious pressure water which transfers the heat energy from the reactor to the steam 


generating heat exchangers. The plant was designed and constructed for the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the Navy by the Westinghouse Electric 






















1¢a 
= of Corp. Design and building of the submarine itself and installation of the nuclear 
adily ropulsion plant in the machinery spaces was contracted by the Navy to the 
gin: lectrice Boat Division of General Dynamics Corp. 
duty Approximate characteristics of Nautilus are a length of about 300 feet, a beam 
indi- of about 28 feet, a surface displacement of over 3,000 tons, and a submerged speed 
of over 20 knots. The two propellers are normally driven by steam turbines 
sand through reduction gears. Nautilus has the usual submarine armament and elec- 
This tronic equipment. She is manned by a crew of 12 officers and about 90 enlisted 
nt be men. 
shere The keel for Nautilus was laid at Groton, Conn., on June 14, 1952, by President 
Truman. Nautilus was launched and christened by Mrs. Eisenhower on January 
fleet 21,1954. The nuclear propulsion plant was first operated on December 30, 1954, 
idual first developed full power at dockside on January 3, 1955, and commenced first 
f this sea trials on January 17, 1955, only 4 years after inception of the land prototype 
ssign- and 24 years from the keel laying. During the first week of sea trials the sub- 
ogni- marine completed high-speed test runs, both surfaced and submerged, and dived 
ns of over 50 times. After further rigorous and detailed testing Nautilus was accepted 
od he by the Navy on April 22, 1955. The ship has since been under the operational 
This — of the commander, Submarine Force Atlantic, located in New London, 
n the onn. 
During its shakedown cruise, in May 1955, the submarine steamed submerged 
any from New London to San Juan, P.R., traveling over 1,300 miles in 84 hours. 


Several new records were established during this trip. The distance was greater, 
by a factor of 10, than previously traveled submerged by a submarine. It was 
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the first time a combatant submarine had maintained such a high submerged 
speed, about 16 knots average, for over an hour. It was the longest period 
submerged by a U.S. submarine and it was the fastest passage between New 
London and Puerto Rico by any submarine, surfaced or submerged. 

Later an even faster passage was made submerged from Key West to New 
London at an average speed of over 20 knots. 

The capabilities of the nuclear propulsion plant for Nautilus were not obtained 
by sacrificing the welfare of the crew. The living conditions aboard the sub 
marine are excellent. The crew enjoys specially decorated living quarters and 
such conveniences as electric stoves, radio and television, automatic washing 
machines, daily movies, etc., with all power supplied from the reactor. 

Actual performance indicates Nauéilus has virtvally unlimited cruising range, 
even at high speed. Such a submarine can cross the Atlantic submerged at high 
speed and can even crvise arond the world without refueling its reactor. These 
capabilities were indicated in 1955 when the prototype plant for Nautilus steamed 
at full power continuously for 66 davs at Arco, Idaho. This was eno'igh time 
to have carried a ship twice around the world without refueling. This contrasts 
with the 4-hour full power run which is required for acceptance of new naval ships, 

Although the nuclear propulsion plant in Nautilus has operated exceptionally 
well and surpassed expectations, it represents only the first step into a new field 
which has broad application to future naval propulsion. 

The nuclear engineering plant of Nautilus has proven to be extremely reliable. 
This reliability to a great degree, is attributed to the experience gained during the 
construction of the land-based prototype. This prototype was constructed ina 
section of an actual submarine hull at the Atomic Energy Commission’s National 
Reactor Test Station near Arco, Idaho. The first significant quantities of useful 
nuclear power in the world were generated in this plant on May 31, 1953. The 
plant was subsequently used for proving nuclear power feasible for naval pro- 
pulsion and for finding and eliminating design deficiencies in the Nautilus type 
plant. The land prototype was also used to train engineering personnel for the 
crew which was eventually assigned to Nautilus. The core or fuel of this reactor 
was renewed in early 1955 after 2'4 years of operation and testing. It was the 
new core which performed the 66-day full power run mentioned above. The 
Arco plant is being used today as a test facility for investigating new develop- 
ments in technology, design, and operation of improved water cooled nuclear 
powerplants and as a training facility for officers and crews to be assigned to 
nuclear powered ships. 

Nautilus, after over 2 years of operation, was refueled in April 1957. The 
installation of the new reactor core was accomplished at Electric Boat, Groton, 
Conn. 

On her first charge of uranium fuel, Nautilus steamed 62,562 miles, over half of 
which were steamed while fully submerged. To duplicate this performance 4 
conventionally powered submarine the size of Nautilus would have required over 
2 million gallons of fuel oil. It would take a train over a mile and a half long to 
carry this amount of fuel. 

In July 1957, Nautilus returned to her home port at New London, Conn., from 
a cruise to the Pacific. While in the Pacific she evercised with and demonstrated 
her capabilities to various units of the U.S. Pacific Fleet. During her transit to 
the Pacific, Nautilus established a new record by cruising from the Panama Canal 
to San Diego completely submerged, a distance of 3,049 miles. Her only reason 
for surfacing during the entire cruise, from New London to San Diego, was to 
permit transit of the Panama Canal. 

Nautilus returned to New London, Conn., on October 28, 1957, after completion 
of full scale NATO exercises in Northern European waters. During this cruise 
Nautilus completed several excursions under the polar icecap penetrating to within 
180 miles of the North Pole. 

On August 12, 1958, Nautilus completed a history-making voyage from Pearl 
Harbor, T.H., to Portland, England, by sailing directly under the North Pole, 4 
distance of 8,146 miles. The polar phase of this epic endeavor began near Point 
Barrow, Alaska, where Nautilus dived under the ice on August 1, 1958, passed 
under the North Pole on August 3 and surfaced in the Greenland Sea on Augusi 5, 
having steamed submerged a total of 1,820 miles under the ice in 96 hours. For 
having conauered the polar frontier and for having demonstrated the strategi¢ 
potential of the Arctic regions the ship, her officers, and her crew received world- 
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wide acclaim. On August 8, 1958, in ceremonies at the White House, President 
Eisenhower awarded Nautilus the Presidential Unit Citation, the first such award 
in peacetime. In addition, the President presented the Legion of Merit to her 
commanding officer 

Nautilus departed Portland, England, on August 18 and surfaced off New York 
on August 24. She traveled over 3,150 miles submerged in 6 days, 11 hours, and 
55 minutes at an average speed of more than 20 knots. This is the fastest Atlantic 
crossing ever made by a submarine and another “first” among many for Nautilus. 
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TaBLeE H.—New obligational authority, direct obligations, and net expenditures 
applicable to fiscal year 1959 supplemental request, as shown tn fiscal year 1960 
budget document 

[In thousands of dollars] 
| Net expenditures 
New obli- | Direct | 
Appropriation title gational obligations 
wthority Total 


ey 


In fiscal In fiscal 
year 1959 | year 1960 


aliciaicnegicieea eae 
$36, 000 

2, 500 

18, 000 


Military personnel, Navy - $36, 735 | $36, 735 | $36, 735 
Navy personnel, general expenses-__. 2, 630 2, 630 | 2, 630 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy- : 20, 000 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Ships and facilities, Navy an ; 20, 000 | 20, 000 20, 000 17, 200 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy --- 4, 4, 246 | 4, 246 | 3, 700 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Medical care, Navy ia 7 eas 8, 2: 8, 235 8, 235 | 6, 204 
Civil engineering, Navy- : cc 3, 73% 3, 732 3, 732 | 3, 300 | 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy , 313 | 16, 31% , 313 14, 700 
Servicewide operations, Navy-_. 5, 726 | 5, 726 | 5, 726 5, 400 
Research, development, test, and evalua- | | 
on: Navy......... ee ee ‘- 9, 994 9, ¢ | 9, 994 





RIS ‘ 611 | 127,611 | 127, 611 | 116, 004 





TaBLe I.—New obligational authority, by programs, fiscal year 1959 supplemental 
request, as shown in fiscal year 1960 budget document 


[In thousands of dollars] 


All other 


Appropriation title Total Classi- 
NOA fied pay Mid- Deep | Medical 
| Total East and| freeze care 
Taiwan 


Military personnel, Navy -| $36,735 |... $36,735 | $36,735 |..........]_.. 
Navy personnel, general expenses 2, 630 | Ss As ene = 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy-- Se 20, 3,249 | 13,751 | 11,671 
Ships and facilities, Navy--- : 20, | , 402 2, 597 | 12, 258 | 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy —_--.-.-~.----] 4, 246 | 2, 946 »e 1, 300 |_.- 
RAED OT NON ss Ka ceiinwamsenscnmal 8, 235 ‘ , 0 Me Acccouecs 
Civil engineering, Navy ave | 3, 73% 3, 35% 38 180 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy----} }, 313 | 4,15 2, 16: 2, 163 
Servicewide operations, Navy i en 5, 726 5, 326 | 400 | 400 |_- 
Research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation, Navy 4 9, | OVER Ion saeemennlonsninnnccleamwn’ 
127,611 | 52, 264 75, 347 | 65, 271 | 2, 619 7, 457 
! | 





Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and Admiral 
Burke, for your very fine presentation, and for your excellent coopera- 
tion and assistance to the committee. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say it has been very helpful to have General 

Pate, the Commandant of the Marines, with us. 

We will be calling on you people for further guidance and assistance 
and information. Of course we will be talking to vour bureau chiefs 
and others as we proceed with the hearings. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. JAMES FERGUSON, DIRECTOR OF REQUIREMENTS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

COL. DAVID L. EVANS III, DIRECTORATE OF PLANS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

HON. MALCOLM A. MacINTYRE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

MAJ. GEN. H. C. DONNELLY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

COL. W. T. SEAWELL, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

COL. E. B. RASMESSEN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF 
STAFF 

COL. ROY E. FERGUSON, DIRECTORATE OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

HAROLD R. LOGAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR BUDGET, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Marion. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us today the Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and many supporting witnesses. 

We are very much concerned about the Air Force budget, about the 
defense posture of the United States, about what should be done with 
respect to missiles and airplanes and research and development and 
military forces generally. We need all the enlightenment we can get. 

There are a lot of members of this committee who have not made 
up their minds, in my judgment, as to what they ought to do about a 
lot of these things. ‘That is the reason that we are having these hear- 
ings. So we invite your best efforts to inform us as to your require- 
ments. When you are asked for your personal opinions, as you will 
be with respect to many matters, I know you will give your personal 
opinions as well as you are able to. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, what is your proposed procedure this morning? 

Secretary Dovatas. I might say, to start with, that in the Pentagon 
we sometimes work with guidelines. I am happy to have the guide- 
lines that you indicated. I hope that we will follow them successfully. 
[ will assure you that the Chief of Staff and I regard these days with 
your committee as perhaps the most important of the year. As far 
as time is concerned, time is a problem for yourselves and not with us 
because we look forward to answering all the questions the committee 
may have. 
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What we propose to do I really outline in the first paragraph or two 
of my prepared statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR ForRCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome the op. | 
portunity to introduce the presentation of the Air Force budget re. 
quest. and estimates for fiscal year 1960. General White and I have 
given careful thought to how we may best inform the committee on 
Air Force programs and requirements, and also on the kind of Air 
Force we need in the years ahead if we are to play our part with the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps in maintaining such military strength 
as should deter aggression by even the foolhardy, and could defeat 
aggression by even the strongest. 

We propose a presentation different from that we have made in 
the past. After my brief reference to events and several areas of 
progress during the past year, General White will introduce the 
presentation which with pictures and visual aids will, first, review 
weapon systems in the 1960 program and, second, analyze the Soviet 
threat, Air Force missions, and the force structures toward which we 
are building. Following the presentation, I shall refer to our re- 
quests for new obligational authority in the several Air Force accounts 

If agreeable to you and the committee, Mr. Chairman, we would 
like to complete the presentation and statements I refer to, and there- 
after General White and I will welcome questions on all aspects of 
Air Force programs and the Air Force budget. 

Let me first call your attention briefly to significant developments of 
the past year, particularly affecting the Air Force, and to several 
accomplishments of the Air Force. 

The Soviet accomplishments, in launching Sputnik IIT and the 
successful moon probe, have given additional emphasis to Soviet 
competence in the ballistic missile field. These launchings have pro- 
vided new evidence of very high-thrust rocket propulsion systems. 
Also their development of a new bomber which we believe is super- 
sonic, and their assertions regarding nuclear power for aircraft, 
make clear that they are pushing forward in aircraft as well as in 
missile development. 

Here at home, the military pay legislation passed by the last Con- 
gress has done much to make military careers more attractive. As 
you know it increased military pay, and provided an effective modern 
system of proficiency pay. It has contributed to better retention of 
airmen with the technical skills essential to the operation of a modern 
Air Force. We are not only better able to retain technically skilled 
personnel who have been trained in the Air Force, but we can now 
be more selective in accepting original enlistments and reenlistments. 
This improvement in our personnel situation was an important con- 
sideration in reaching the conclusion that we could reduce military 
personnel from 850,000 to 845,000 in fiscal year 1960. 

The Capehart housing program is playing an important part in 
making Air Force living more satisfactory. Some 52,000 housing 
units have been approved of which approximately 12,000 have been 
completed and another 30,000 are under contract. The balance are 
being designed and will be under contract shortly. The Air Force 
sees a need for continuation of this program. 
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ortwo| Air Force programs that received particular attention in the last 
Congress included base facilities to permit squadron dispersal of 
B-52’s, construction at northern bases for tanker squadrons, alert 
facilities at heavy and medium bomber bases, development of an air- 
to-surface missile for the B-—52, acceleration of the ballistic missile 
he op- | programs, and a ballistic missile early warning system. 
ret re. | During this last year, great progress has been realized in our bal- 
| have | Jistic missile programs. You are all aware of the successful long- 
tee on | range ATLAS flights on November 28, 1958, and on January 27 and 
of Air February 4, 1959, and of the ATLAS satellite launch on December 18, 
th the | 1958. The first operational ATLAS missiles will be deployed at Van- 
‘ength | denbere Air Force Base, Calif., in June of this year, somewhat ahead 
defeat | of early estimates of an initial operational date. 
; You may remember the prediction of Dr. Von Neumann’s commit- 
ide in | tee in their report of February 1954, which recommended an urgent 
Das of go-ahead for the ballistic missile program : 


the A period of 6 to 8 years should * * * permit the attainment of the beginnings 
“ oe of an operational capability. 
an This points up the satisfaction we may all take in what has been 
ir ye. | Mcomplished ind years, ; 
otthin Comparable progress is being made in the TITAN ICBM program, 
vould | md this was marked by the successful first launch of TITAN at Cape 
there. | Canaveral 10daysago. The TITAN isan advanced two-stage missile 
taal capable of carrying heavy payload over long ranges. All TITAN 
installations will be well dispersed and underground, to secure maxi- 
ntsof | mum protection against an enemy surprise attack. — ae 
oaial Development of the solid-propellant MINUTEMAN is moving 


forward rapidly. I regard this as a most urgent project. This mis- 
d the | ‘ile, for the first time, will radically reverse the ever-increasing cost 


Soviet | f modern weapon systems, both in terms of dollars and in terms of 
pro | Manpower. It will have high capability to survive enemy attack and 
tems, | Will assure the probability of delivering more weapons on enemy 
iain targets per dollar expended than can be promised by any other mis- 
per- - : . ss na TYTWNID 
craft sile system. All major development contractors for the MINUTE- 
as in | MAN are pressing forward and initial versions of development hard- 


ware are now being tested. 
Con- The THOR IRBM missiles for the first British squadron have been 
4s | (livered in England and launching installations are substantially 


vy Ta yy Ta Qv ‘ 1 it} ve 1 ‘ ve ahili 9 Tose * 
ndern | Completed. Here we have an initial operational capability 3 years 
tn from commencement of the project. 
dain The JUPITER IRBM is also reaching the operational stage. This 


<illed | missile, developed by the Army and now being produced by Chrysler 
now | ‘as you know, similar in design and performance to THOR. The 
ents, | JZ%St squadron is nearing readiness for deployment. Delay is occa- 
‘con. | Sioned by continuing negotiations for deployment. 

The role of THOR boosters in last year’s “Explorer” lunar probe 


i, project and in this year’s “Discoverer” satellite program, the ATLAS 
ot th satellite and the ATLAS role in the “Sentry” project, are indicative 
asing of important contributions to the Nation’s space program, through 
been | ‘ieresearch effort, industrial capability, and test facilities, established 
o are | “dmaintained bythe Air Force. 

Tore Progress in providing alert facilities for our heavy and medium 


bomber forces was reflected in our ability to have a very large propor- 
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tion of these forces on alert during these tense days of threatened 
conflict in the Middle East. 

Air Force readiness and capability to play a part in local conflict 
or threatened conflict was well-tested in the Middle East and the 
western Pacific. When assistance was called for in Lebanon, troop 
carrier units moved Army forces to Lebanon, and tactical] air units 
moved from the United States and Europe to Turkey. <A few fighter 
bombers flew nonstop with the aid of airborne refueling from Myrtle 
Beach, S8.C., to Adana, Turkey, in about 12 hours. 

When the Chinese Communists attacked Quemoy, tactical air units 
were moved from the United States to the Philippines, Okinawa, 
and Taiwan. A squadron of F-104’s was airlifted to Taiw: ay these 
Mach 2 interceptors being carried partly disassembled in C-124's 
This most advanced fighter made a good impression on our friend 
and perhaps an even stronger impression on the Chinese Communists 

In air defense we have emph: asized the development of BOMARC 
and construction and equipping of SAGE centers for the control of 
missiles and interceptors. Development testing of the BOMARC A 
is complete and in numerous tests against live targets it has proven 
its efficiency. Squadron operational training with the BOMARC 
missile is in progress at Eglin Air Force Base. Also development 
of the longer range BOMARC B is on schedule. Five SAGE centers 
have become operational, greatly strengthening our air defense pos- 
ture. Also important in this area is the plan ‘of the Canadian Gor- 
ernment to construct a SAGE center and to locate BOMARC 
squadrons in eastern Canada. 

General White will complete our introductory remarks and I shall 
later present our budget requests. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General White. 


i ee a i | a a i a ae 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Curer oF STAFF OF THE AIR Force 
















General Wuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am pleased to again appear before your committee to discuss Air 
Force budget estimates. Since Secretary Douglas will cover the 
several appropriation requests in some detail and special briefings 
on Air Force weapon systems and force structure will follow my 
discussion, my prepared presentation is limited to an evaluation of 
current Air Force capabilities and an outline of the major premises 
behind the force structure we consider essential for the foreseeable 
future. 

The President has stated that “Americans are determined to main- 
tain our ability to deter war and to repel and decisively counter any 
possible attack.” At the moment, our ability to per form these essen- 
tial tasks is based primarily upon airpower. In the 1960's, it must 
be based upon the existence of aerospace power as represented by bal- 
listic missiles, piloted and unpiloted air breathing vehicles, spacecraft 
and satellites and, equally important, a strong national scientific and 
industrial technology. 

The power of the Communist bloc today is evidenced by its strong 
air, sea, and land forces which are backed up by a vital and active 
scientific and technological program. However, the most serious and 
immediate military threat to the free world continues to be—strong 
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Soviet airpower. On the other hand, the existence of strong U.S. 
airpower has contributed significantly to the maintenance of peace 
and to the international prestige and influence of this Nation. Thus 
far, airpower has proved to be the dominant military deterrent to 
Soviet aggression. As airpower evolves into aerospace power, I feel 
that it will continue to play a dominant role in maintaining peace— 
provided we keep it strong. 

Of immediate concern to all of us, I am sure, is what our forces 
could do today if they were called upon. Next, we are concerned 
as to what their -apabilities will be in the critical years ahead. We 
all know that m: \intaining an effective deterrent posture has not been 
an easy task in the past. Since weapon delivery capabilities and the 
prob: ability of little or no warning of attack against us h: ave increased, 
this task undoubtedly will become increasingly difficult in the future. 

Before I discuss what the Air Force can do today and what we 
must be able to do tomorrow, I want to comment for a moment on 
what we consider “effective deterrent posture.” Effective deterrent 
posture can only be contained within an overrall capability to repel 
and decisively counter any possible attack. Our military capabili- 
ties must meet this requirement fully and without equivocation if we 
are to guarantee the level of security which this country must possess. 
Reliance upon deterrence alone does not allow for mistakes or miscal- 
culations, or for limited conflicts getting out of hand due to unfore- 
seen circumstances. Neither does it take into account that our op- 
ponent can apply or turn off pressure at will—pressure which we 
may not be willing to accept. Only those forces which can repel and 
decisively counter any possible attack will provide a dependable de- 
terrent. Furthermore, these forces and our determination to use them 
if necessary, must be credible in the eyes of the world. 


AIR FORCE CAPABILITIES 


Now, let’s take a look at current Air Force cap: abilities and the part 
they play in maintaining the “effective deterrent posture” this country 
requires, As you well know, the Air Force believes that the best de- 
fense is a good offense. Further, we feel that the true measure of a 
successful offense in aerospace warfare is the ability to apply selective 
force against desired — This means that we must possess the 
ability to penetrate to selected targets and to destroy those targets. 
In order to do this we need sufficient range; we must be able to pene- 
trate enemy defenses; and once we penetrate we must be able to attack 
with precision and accuracy. Tod: ay, our forces-in-being have this 
capability. The forces being developed for tomorrow are designed 
with the same objective in mind. 

Taking the manned systems first, our growing jet tanker force and 
the new B-52G’s provide us with increased range capabilities and 
much greater flexibility. The ability of our manned bombers to pene- 
trate to their targets is continually being expanded through the de- 
velopment of improved tactics based upon varied speeds and altitudes, 
more effective electronic countermeasures, decoys, and air-launched 
missiles. The HOUNDDOG air-to-surface missile, for example, 
which will be carried by our heavy bombers, will permit us to launch 
attacks from points hundreds of miles distant from the targets and 
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from any direction. This latter feature will tend to confuse enemy 
defenses since the identity of the target will not be known to the 
enemy until after the missile is launched. Development of even 
longer range air-launched missiles in conjunction with aircraft pos- 
sessing increased endurance would permit us to maintain a constant 
airborne alert. Additional operational versatility also will be pro- 
vided as the supersonic B-58 enters the combat inventory. 

Now, a word about accuracy. Bombing accuracy is a subject that 
is given the highest order of priority. Our strategic bomber and 
tactical fighter crews are subject to constant evaluation of their pro- 
ficiency. ‘Target assignments are made only when the crew is fully 
qualified. Refinements are also being made in navigation and bomb- 
ing equipment and in the weapons to be carried. I have the utmost 
confidence that our skilled crews, their weapons and the long hard 
years of study that have gone into target analysis provide the means 
to apply the desired amount of force with a high degree of accuracy. 

Secretary Douglas has already discussed Air Force development ef- 
forts and progress in the strategic missile field. The range perform- 
ance and missile reliability we have attained in our tests thus far in- 
dicate that we have made great strides toward achieving effective 
ballistic missile weapon systems. However, I’d like to point out an- 
other important factor—missile accuracy. In this respect, I feel it is 
particularly significant that our long-range missile firings employing 
full guidance control have demonstrated accuracy well within design 
specifications. 

Some concern has been expressed that Air Force capabilities have 
been weakened by the reduction in the Air Force combat wing struc- 
ture from 137 in fiscal year 1957 to the 102 now programed for end 
fiscal year 1960. However, this reduction does not reflect the up- 
grading in quality which is continually being achieved. The reduc- 
tion of 35 combat wings during this 3-year period has been, and will 
be, primarily in the fighter field—but at the same time, the combat 
effectiveness of the force continues to increase substantially. Fur- 
thermore, the input of missiles into our forces and the resultant air- 
craft-missile mix permits us to exploit the best features of both sys- 
tems. As a result, we will possess greater flexibility and be able to 
increase the rate of application of firepower—thus improving both our 
offensive and defensive postures. 

Another element of Air Force strength which certainly adds to 
the overall Air Force military posture are the sizable forces contained 
in our Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve units. Their ready 
status and their active participation in daily training and opera- 
tional activities qualify these units as valuable assets in event of 
emergency. 

Our long-range strategic forces today, and as we have them pro- 
gramed, are and will be substantial. However, constantly hanging 
over our heads is the “Damocles sword” of surprise attack against 
them. We must find ways and means to secure these forces so that 
the majority of them will survive a surprise attack. Of necessity, 
this security must be based on a combination of several elements— 
warning, alert posture, dispersal, hardening, and active air defense. 
We are taking positive action in all of these areas. For example, 
the higher the degree of alert we can maintain the shorter the warn- 
ing we can tolerate. Sizable numbers of our total forces are now 
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on alert and could be off the ground and on the way to their targets 
within 15 minutes of initial warning. 

Added security will be afforded through the bomber dispersal 
program which is now underway. You may recall that our objective 
here is to disperse our strategic bombers so that not more than one 
3-52 squadron, with its associated tankers, nor more than one B-47/ 
B-58 wing, with its associated tankers, are located on a single base. 
Such a dispersal affords added protection and also permits us to get 
more aircraft off the ground faster in the case of surprise attack. 

The construction of shelters to protect our alert forces—often re- 
ferred to as hardening—is another element of security. Hardening is 
particularly adaptable to ICBM systems and will be incorporated in 
our programs as soon as practicable. However, in order to attain the 
earliest possible ICBM operational capability, we are not hardening 
the first sites. Later sites will be hardened. 

The final element of security is an adequate aerospace defense, the 
first and most important requirement of which is warning—warning 
so that we can react—not only defensively but offensively. Our warn- 
ing network against manned jet aircraft and air-breathing missiles is 
practically complete. The main portion of our distant early warning 
line (DEW line) was completed some time ago. Eastern and western 
extensions to this line are under construction. The mid-Canada line 
and the Pinetree line are complete. Other North American radars, 
picket ships, airborne early warning and control aircraft, and Texas 
towers complete this system, 

As soon as warning of an incoming aerospace attack is received, our 
offensive forces will be launched. Further, portions of our defensive 
forces will react immediately with one goal in mind—to destroy enemy 
forces as far away as possible from their targets on this continent. 
Such tactics are imperative for several reasons. First, the advent of 
long-range air launched missiles makes it mandatory that we destroy 
enemy aircraft in remote areas before they reach effective missile 
launching range. Second, a forward defense should reduce enemy 
range capabilities by forcing his aerial refueling operations farther 
back toward his own territory. Third, heavy attrition by the forward 
defense will decrease the enemy’s chances of saturating a target area 
and thus improve the kill probability of our inner defenses. That is 
why the Air Force is employing manned interceptors which can strike 
at long distances from their bases and why it has developed the long- 
range BOMARC surface-to-air missile. For the same reasons, the 
Air Force is developing the far-ranging F-108 interceptor. 

Since our offensive and defensive forces will be airborne at the 
same time and, in many cases, in the same area, extremely close 
coordination and control of both defensive weapons and offensive 
forces will be required. Close correlation and accurate identification 
of these forces is necessary to minimize confusion, afford protection 
to our own forces and assure maximum destruction of the attacking 
forces. To say that the conduct of an aerospace battle will be a com- 
plex task is an understatement. To ease this task and to minimize 
manual operations, the semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) 
system has been developed. Completion of this system will provide a 
means of close coordination and control of our outward bound offen- 
sive forces and of defensive actions against enemy aircraft and air- 
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breathing missiles. The first four SAGE sectors and the first SAGE 
combat center are operational now. As ballistic missiles enter the 
picture, our defense problems will become more difficult. A complex 
and extremely advanced detection system is required to give us warn- 
ing of approaching ballistic missiles. F ortunately, ‘technological 
breakthroughs i in long- range radar systems have permitted us to start 
construction on the first elements of our ballistic missile early w arning 
system. 

Thus far, I have discussed Air Force capabilities from the stand- 
point of our air defense and our strategic offense in their general war 
roles and with respect to a surprise attack against us. Additional 
and substantial strength is contained in the Tactical Air Command 
and oversea tactical air forces. Units of our tactical air forces de- 
ployed overseas are also assigned a general war mission. Further. 
more, they are immediately available for use in limited conflicts, 
Within the Tactical Air Command we have the Composite Air Strike 
Force on which you will be briefed in detail later. Its particular 
qualifications for ‘limited war use lie in mobility, flexibility, and strik- 
ing power—plus the important advantage of providing’ us with a 
force which can be employed, in whole or in part, without upsetting 
or degrading the general war posture of our strategic and theater 
forces. Units of the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve 
comprise additional valuable elements of the Air Force’s tactical air 
strength. These forces added to the strengths of the Army, Navy and 
Marines, and our allies comprise formidable power which, I feel, is 
sometimes underestimated when our limited war capabilities are 
analyzed. 

Airlift capacity comprises another element of our total war capabil- 


ities. The importance of the Military Air Transport Service, our 
troop carrier Snes, and the Civil Reserve Air Fleet in this respect, 
will be stressed during our posture briefing. I want to emphasize 
here, however, that these capabilities are indeed vital and must be 
kept’ modern as a strong backup to our total combat strength for 
either general or limited war. 


FUTURE IN AEROSPACE 


I believe we have made substantial progress this past year toward 
the development of our aerospace force of the future. Our current 
ballistic missiles and programed unmanned satellites can certainly 
be considered aerospace vehicles. Our manned systems, too, are oper- 
ating at speeds and altitudes which were considered phenomenal only 
a few short years ago. For example, the F-104 has already attained 
altitudes of 91,000 feet and speeds exceeding 1,400 miles per hour. 
This aircraft is in operational units at the present time. The B-58, 
our first supersonic bomber, will also soon become operational. In 
the experimental field, the X~2 rocket aircraft has been piloted to alti- 
tudes in excess of 126,000 feet and speeds exceeding 2,000 miles per 
hour. The X~-15, a more advanced rocket aerospace cr aft, will make 
its first flight early this calendar year. We anticipate that this ve 
hicle will eventually attain altitudes in excess of 100 miles and speeds 
in excess of 3,600 miles per hour. Improved vehicles, both piloted 
and unpiloted, can be expected to follow. 
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Iam convinced that our future in aerospace will see man operating 
in this new environment as effectively as he is in present-day opera- 
tions. The ability of remote instrumentation to attain information 
from space already has been demonstrated in recent satellite and lunar 
probe projects, and additional advances in such techniques will cer- 
tainly be forthcoming. However, certain limitations are automati- 
cally imposed whenever a machine or remote equipment is involved. 
Even the most sophisticated of them cannot replace on-the-spot hu- 
man judgment and selectivity. Man must operate in the far reaches 
of aerospace, employing his logic, his commonsense, and his good 
judgment to conquer the unexpected and the unknown. Scientific ap- 
plication of man’s capabilities in this environment will be a long 
stride in the direction of our national objective—the use of space for 
peaceful purposes for the benefit of all mankind. Furthermore, 
should we ever be called upon to conduct military operations in this 
medium, man’s presence and ability might well be the difference be- 
tween defeat and victory. 

Iam glad to report that today, in addition to better operational 
facilities and equipment, we also have a more highly skilled personnel 
foree. As Secretary Douglas indicated, this is due, in large part, to 
the enactment of military career incentive legislation by the last Con- 
gress. However, the provision of adequate personnel facilities, in- 
cluding family housing, continues to be a major concern, one that is 
directly related to the retention of our officers and airmen. This sub- 
ject will be treated in greater detail during the hearings on the Air 
Force military construction program. 


CONCLUSION 


This concludes my summary of Air Force capabilities. I would 
now like to introduce Major General Ferguson who will present, on 
behalf of the Secretary of the Air Force and myself, the Diaieaticle 
ties of selected Air Force weapon systems. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General Ferguson. 


SeLtecrep Arr Force WrApons SysTEMs 


General Fercuson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
iy purpose is to present, in highly concentrated form, descriptions of 
lected Air Force weapons and support items. These weapons are 
the building blocks of the force structure which will be discussed by 
those who follow me. Funds have been requested for these items in 
our fiscal year 1960 program. There is a clear and pressing military 
requirement for each of them. 

I will begin with the air defense mission area. The first weapon I 
will discuss is the F-108. 

F-108 


The F-108 is being developed as our long-range interceptor. In- 
leresting features of the F-108 are its clean aerodynamic design, its 
‘wo engines, its construction of stainless steel rather than aluminum, 
that it carries guided missiles with nuclear warheads, and that it is 
manned by a two-man crew. It will cruise at a speed of mach 3 
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(about 2,000 miles per hour) and its combat ceiling will be over 60,000 
feet. 

The long range of the F-108 makes it an important element in our 
concept of defense in depth. With it, we will be able to police the 
distant early warning line, to go out and obtain intelligence on an 
enemy attack, and to “begin destruc tion of attacking aircraft long be- 
fore they reach our borders or the population centers of Canada. 

The missile to be carried by the F-108 will be an accurately guided 
missile which can carry either a nuclear warhead or, if denied, a 
high-explosive warhead. 

The long-range radar of the F-108 will have greatly improved 
capabilities over the radar in our current operational interceptor. 

The development of the F—108 and its component parts is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. 

BOMARC 


The BOMARC is a long-range surface-to-air missile. It is 
powered by a booster rocket and two ramjet engines. The initial 
model has a range of well over 200 miles and the ability to intercept 
enemy bombers at extreme altitudes. The improved BOMARC will 
have a maximum range of over 400 miles and the capability of knock- 
ing down low-flying targets as well as those at very high altitudes 
With its nuclear warhead, a single BOMARC will have the capz- 
bility of destroying an entire formation of attackers. 

The long range of the BOMARC makes it possible to meet enemy 
attacks before they reach their intended targets, and moves the 
nuclear battle from overhead. Furthermore, BOMARC can give con- 
plete coverage of the United States and part of Canada from about 
40 missile sites) BOMARC sites can be located in remote, low-cost 
areas, instead of an expensive densely populated Jand adjacent to 
major cities. 

The development testing of the initial model of BOMARC is com- 
plete and the missile is in production. In numerous tests against 
actual targets flying at high speeds and altitudes, it has proven its 
ability to ‘do the job for which it was designed. An operational 
squadron is currently firing the missile at Eglin Air Force Bas. 
Florida. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that both the BOMARC 
missile and the F-108 aircraft are compatible with the SAGE con- 
trol system, and that the two weapon systems complement each 
other. 

Mr. Fioop. About how much are the ground costs operational for 
each bird? 

General Fercuson. I am sorry I cannot give you that figure here. 
I can provide it for the record. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed with your statement, please, General Fer- 
guson. 

BMEWS 


General Fercuson. The next system I will discuss represents ow! 
first step in developing a defense against intercontinental ballistit 
missiles. Commonly referred to as BME WS, it is our ballistic missile 
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early warning system. BMEWS calls for radar stations in the 
northern latitudes and a central computer and display facility in the 
United States. The central display will be located at the Combat 
(Operations Center of the North American Air Defense Command. 

The objective of the BMEWS program is to provide 15 minutes 
warning of a mass attack by Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
BMEWS must, of course, be designed to do this job with as high a 
degree of reliability as we can possibly attain. 

The BMEWS program is on schedule. Construction of some sup- 
port facilities has been completed and work has begun on technical 
facilities. 

I will now describe some of our offensive weapons. The first two 
of these will be in the tactical mission area. 


F-105 


The F-105 is a single-engine, one man airplane that is being pro- 
cured to modernize our fighter-bomber fleet. It can fly at twice the 
speed of sound—better than 1,300 miles per hour. It has an accurate, 
self-contained navigation system that is independent of vulnerable, 
ground-based aids to navigation. It is equipped with a radar system 
which makes it possible to attack ground targets under all weather 
conditions. 

The F-105 is a jack-of-all-trades, capable of engaging in air-to-air 
fights or of attacking ground targets with either nuclear weapons or 
a wide variety of conventional munitions. 

The design and development of the F-105 is complete. The air- 
craft is in production and the first squadron is currently being 
equipped. ’ 

MACE 


MACE is the new tactical missile of the Air Force. It is designed 
to deliver an atomic warhead accurately on its target under any 
weather conditions, day or night. This missile will have a wide flex- 
ibility in range. It will be a valuable addition to our forces in Europe 
and the Far Kast. 

A MACE unit is planned for each of these two locations. 

Mr. FLoop. When ? 

General Frrauson. I believe we will see it on the next chart. 

(Slide.) This chart shows the time schedule for the development, 
flight test and phasing in of operational MACE units. The first 
squadron of the initial model will be operational in the spring of this 
year. 

Mr. Froop. Where? 

General Ferauson. Where located, sir? It will go to Europe. 

Mr. FLoop. Where ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Fercuson. I believe at Hahn Air Force Base to replace the 
earlier models that are there at this time. 

The MACE will eventually replace the MATADOR in our tactical 
missile squadrons. 

I will now describe several of our long range offensive weapons that 
will be employed by the Strategic Air Command. 
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HOUND DOG 


The first of these is the HOUND DOG, an air-to-surface missile 
designed to be launched from the B-52. The primary objective of 
the missile is to destroy heavily defended targets. The secondary 
objective is to aid the B-52’s in penetrating to their targets by beating 
down enemy defenses in the path of the bombers. 

The HOUND DOG is to be powered by a conventional turbojet 
engine. It will carry anuclear warhead. 

This missile is currently in the development phase, and its develop. 
ment is on schedule. 

B-58 


The B-58 is our first supersonic bomber. It is powered by four 
turbojet engines. An interesting feature is the detachable pod in 
which the payload is carried. Three men make up the crew of this 
bomber. 

The B-58 is currently undergoing an extensive flight test program, 
It has met its speed and altitude specifications and has exceeded range 
expectations. Speeds well over 1,000 miles per hour have been ob- 
tained. The presence of B-58’s in our offensive forces in the near 
future will greatly complicate Soviet defensive problems and will sig- 
nificantly strengthen our deterrent posture. 

The first operational wing will be fully equipped in early - 
A buildup to five wings could be completed by the fourth quarter 
of ——_. 

Mr. Foon. What do you mean, could be? 

General Fercuson. We do not have the program firmed up to that 
point. 

Secretary Dovceras. Our firm planning goes only to ———. I 
think that is the reason for that form of the statement. 

Mr. Frioop. Why ? 

Secret ary Doveras. We have a tentative plan which goes to 
Our firm programing is only to 

Mr. Froop. Why? 


Secretary Douctas. This indicates the fact that we recognize there 











is less decree of definiteness ———— than in earlier years. 
Mr, Froop, I do not understand what that means. Do you not 
like the airplane? If it is that good, why are you stopping In { 


What is the matter with it? 

Secretarv Douctas. There are so many factors which come into 
that, Mr. Flood, which we will know about in the next year or 2 years 
or 3 years. We have a large number of long-range delivery systems. 
Just exactly which will get the greatest emphasis in those years 18 
hard to tell today. We have indicated our firm thinking through 

and we have indicated our best thinking through ——. 

You will get the ——— figures all the way through this presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Ferguson. 

B-70 


The B-70 is a long range, high altitude supersonic bomber intended 
to provide the Air Force with a versatile strategic mission capability. 
In size, the B-70 will be comparable to the B-52. It will be able te 
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operate from existing B-52 bases. The B-70 will be capable of 
carrying the largest nuclear weapons plus air-launched ballistic 
missiles. 
The aircraft is now in the development stage and development is 
on schedule. 
ATLAS 


This is the well-known ATLAS, a liquid fueled intercontinental 
ballistic missile. The ATLAS is 75 feet long, 10 feet in diameter, 
and has a weight, ready for take off, of 262,000 pounds. The two 
booster engines, located on the outboard sides, drop away after the 
boosting phase of flight, which is about 2 minutes in duration. After 
the booster engines have dropped, the sustainer engine continues to 
propel the missile until proper velocity is achieved, at which point 
the nose cone, containing the warhead, separates and continues on 
a ballistic trajectory to the target. We are basing our plans on the 
ATLAS achieving an accuracy of less than 5 miles. Our tests to 
date give us a great deal of assurance that we will achieve that plan- 
ning accuracy. 

Some points of interest about a typical ATLAS trajectory are a 
speed of something over 16,000 miles per hour at burn out, an altitude 
of 920 miles at the highest point, and a flight time for a 6,300-mile 
range of about 33 minutes. The ATLAS missile can be fired against 
targets at a much closer range and has a growth potential to greater 
ranges. 

The ATLAS program is on schedule. Construction of the first 
launcher at Vandenberg Air Force Base has been completed. Con- 
struction of facilities for the squadron at Warren Air Force Base is 
progressing rapidly. The test program has proved the soundness of 
the basic ATLAS design. 

TITAN 


Utilizing the knowledge gained from the ATLAS development pro- 
gram and proceeding at a less accelerated rate, the TITAN program 
has been oriented toward development of an improved ICBM which 
could at the same time serve as a technical backup to the ATLAS. 
The whole philosophy of TITAN is based upon the creation of a 
refined missile using the most advance information available to mis- 
sile science. It has been built to provide growth capabilities, both in 
terms of heavier payloads and longer range, which should give this 
system a long, useful life. The TITAN is a two-stage missile, with 
booster engines in the first stage, and a sustainer engine for the second 
stage. Our planning accuracies for TITAN are similar to those for 
ATLAS. Again benefiting from the experience gained in the 
ATLAS program, all squadrons of TITAN have been designed into 
underground protective shelters. 


MINUTEMAN 


The MINUTEMAN is another intercontinental ballistic missile 
using solid propellants, whereas the ATLAS and TITAN both use 
liquid propellants. It is much smaller than the other two missiles, 
and is comparatively low in cost and easy to maintain and operate. 
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In looking at the MINUTEMAN operational deploy ment and oper- 
ational concept, it is first noted that the missile can be delivered by 
air, rail, or truck. After delivery, it is lowered into an underground 
silo, checked out, tied into its communications and monitoring equip- 
ment, and the lid closed, so to speak, with the missile ready to go 
upon a moment’s notice. Since there is very little supporting equip- 
ment, it requires only about a quarter of an acre of land for each 
installation. Once the lid is closed, the requirement for security can 
be handled by roving patrols and by the automatic system in the con- 
trol center. Each underground control center can handle a large 
number of missiles. 

The MINUTEMAN is being designed to be able to remain in its 
silo for long periods of time without losing its alert status. In case 
the — needs maintenance. it will be returned to a central mainte- 
nance facility and immediately replaced in its silo by another opera- 
tional missile. 

NUCLEAR-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT 


Next we consider the aircraft nuclear propulsion program. Thi 
Air Force sees in nuclear propulsion an opportunity to achieve the 
endurance needed to give us more flexibility in our bomber force and 
to increase the efficiency of our airborne alert operations. With the 
long endurance of the nuclear-propelled bomber, it would be possible 
to keep a large part of these aircraft in the air at all times. Further- 
more, by their ability to attack enemy targets from any direction, they 
greatly complicate his defense problems. 

The Air Force has documented a firm requirement for a nuclear- 
powered, missile-launching aircraft, and foresees other uses for this 
aircraft in furnishing airborne e arly warning, in weather observation, 
and so forth. 

AIR FORCE SPACE ACTIVITIES 


No review of the Air Force of the future would be complete with- 
out considering our requirements for space vehicles for warning, 
weather, reconnaissance, and to counter space systems of an enemy. 
We are fully aware that space technology and space vehicles will soon 
become vital factors in national defense. As you know, space pro- 
grams have bee divided between the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the De partment of Defense. All Department of 
Defense space programs are the responsibility of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. ARPA assigns development programs to 
the three services, and funds all such projects except some studies 
costing less than $500,000, and certain specific operational costs. The 
Air Force has been assigned a number of programs by ARPA and 
has received several NASA orders. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel Evans. 


USAF FORCE STRUCTURE 


Colonel Evans. Our purpose in this part of the presentation is 
to provide the committee with information on the Air Force as it 
exists today, to examine the 1962 forces which will result in the fiscal 
year 1960 budget request, and to discuss several aspects of our planned 
forces as we see them in 1965. 
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Specifically, this part of our presentation will cover the following 
major items: 

First, the Soviet threat as it Now exists and is estimated to evolve. 

Second, the Air Force tasks as derived from our national objectives 
and the threat facing us, 

We will discuss our forces by niission—strategic, air defense, tac- 
tical, and airlift. In the planning of our force posture, we have not 
considered the four parts in isolation, but rather the overall force aus 
asingle ent ity. Also, we have considered the capabilities of the other 
United States and allied military services, 

Next, a discussion of the limited war capabilities of the force; 
then we will diseuss the extension of airpower into space; and, 
finally, our conclusions, 

The Soviet threat is 2 total threat. The political threat. is many 
sided and carefully managed. The econonuc program of conquest 
of the U.S.S.R. is equally dynamic. Their challenge to our leader. 
ship mM air and Space is the Inost dramatic and dangerous of all. 

looking at the military aspect of the threat, the Soviets have 
retained and modernized their ground forces, They have made sig- 
nificant progress in building up their naval forces, particularly their 
submarine forces, However, of greatest significance is that the Com- 
nunists have concentrated their efforts on the development of air- 
power. They now possess a formidable long-range sir capability, 
nuclear Weapons, and a modern xir defense system. 

Soviet emphasis on air and space power is expected to continue. 
If the Soviets ean obtain a clear superiority in air and space power, 
their ambition to dominate the world could be achieved. 
In summary, the Soviet total threat will have solid military baek- 
ing, with particular emphasis on long-range air weapons. Most sig- 
hifeantly, the threat will continue to be Supported by a dynamic 
scientific technological program. 

The fundamental] Air Force task is to maintain in-| 


eing forces of 
“ie size and effectiveness to deter general war. 


In these forces main- 
‘uned to meet genera] war requirements, there is a powerful and 
effective capability, adaptable as ’ppropriate, to meet such limited 
war situations as may oecur, 

We have heard a great deal about what constitutes suflicient deter- 
lee and about the limited War problem and our capabilities with 
respect thereto. 

At is always possible that situations wil] arise which may require 

‘S. military intervention. It happened this past year, in Léebanon 
‘tid Taiwan: In both cases the U.S. capability to deploy forces for 
imited war wag demonstrated successfully. “However, ‘the Soviets 
‘We been constrained—not by the U.S. battalions and ships and tacti- 
‘il aireraft that we deployed—but constrained to a great degree by 
ie established capability of American long-range airpower, 

The objective of U.S. military forces is deterrence. These are the 


“ements of deterrence : 


Force: By this we mean adequate, secure forces able to prevail over 
“enemy in the event of war; 
"he manifest determination to use the force; and 

© Ageressor’s belief that the force and determination exist. 
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The military threat facing us from the Soviet Union has, over ; 
very short period of time, evolved to primarily an intercontinenty| 
aircraft threat and a missile threat. The answer to this threat ; 
air power and space power. 

It is of utmost significance that, during the past 13 years, th 
Soviets have concentrated on the development of airpower. 

There is general agreement that our first requirement is for a deter. 
rent force, and that this force should be composed primarily of long. 
range missiles and aircraft. j 


Since World War II there has been a compression of time in war. 


fare, and a tremendous increase in the power of weapons. But the big 
difference between the military problem of World War II and th 
military problem we face today is that now our potential enemy ha 
in-being long range military forces designed solely for attacks agains 
the United States. This attack could be made in a matter of hours, 1s 
opposed to months of traditional military maneuvers and operation 
which would have been required by our enemies during World WarII 


STRATEGIC FORCES 


Although all forces contribute to deterrence of war, the Strategi 
Air Command is the primary deterrent force by virtue of its establishei 
capability. 

In order to perform the task of the long-range strike force, thousanés 
of targets have been screened—over 20,000 of them—in analyzing the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Soviet Union and the Communist blo 
We know what targets must be destroyed. Our war plans are bast 
on this target analysis. 

Targets must guide the development of our long-range air force 
during the coming years, just as they have done in the past. 

In long-range air weapon systems, more emphasis will be placed o: 
an intercontinental capability. Our first generation ICBM’s wi 
have ranges of 5,500 nautical miles. 

The B-52 has the intercontinental capability needed in our bomber 
This aircraft, with a 10,000-pound bomb load, can take off from Loring, 
Maine, attack targets in the enemy heartland, and return to the Unitet 
States without air refueling. f. 

Increased range, provided by KC-135 tankers, adds much flexibil 
ity to our bomber force. 

Based on estimates of cost effectiveness, we consider that tle 
MINUTEMAN is the missile that should be put into quantity pr 
duction. The MINUTEMAN is smaller and cheaper than the fi 
generation missiles. The MINUTEMAN can be mass-produced, ! 
capability in which our country excels. Development progress 0 
solid propellant engines and very accurate guidance systems supp0t 
the objectives we have established for MINUTEMAN. 

Bombers and missiles together must perform the strategic air tas 
during the coming years. 


AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


Air defense forces make a significant contribution to our milital 
strategy as one integral element of the total Military Establis 


ment. 
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The three fundamental tasks which must be performed by air de- 
fense are: 

First, w arning. 

Second, air defense must insure continuous surveillance and con- 
trol. , 

Third, air defense must provide a capability to destroy enemy 
attackers. ei 

In performing these tasks we apply three basic air defense princi- 
ples—forward ‘defense, centralized control, and a mixture of 
weapons. 

Forward defense insures that the initial attack on enemy forces 
is made as soon as possible after detection. The enemy must be 
attacked as far as pare away from his targets—he must be at- 
tacked in remote areas. This defense also provides for continuous 
attack after detection, "Ye assure destruction of the enemy before he 
reaches a point where his air-to-surface missiles can be launched. 
Also, if we delay our attack until the enemy reaches his target area, 
his bomb could still detonate and cause large numbers of casualties. 

The initial requirement for centralized control is to na known 
fight plans with radar tracks, for the purpose of identification and 
raid recognition. 

It also provides for control of our own air operations, and as- 
sures that we do not attack our own aircraft. 

Why do we have to have both manned interceptors and surface- 
to-air missiles in our air defense force? The final principle of air 
defense—the necessity for a mixture of weapons—will show us 
why. 

Manned interceptors are required for the function of long-range at- 
tack upon the enemy. Manned interceptors are also necessary for 
identification and air-space policing and denial. In this function, 
nothing has yet been developed to replace the judgment, flexibility, 
and intelligence of the man in the cockpit. 

Perhaps most important, manned interceptors provide the capabil- 
ity for sustained operations which the expendable surface-to-air mis- 
sile inventor y does not. 

On the other hand, long-range surface-to-air BOMARC missiles are 
necessary to provide fast reaction, high rate of fire and concentration 
of firepower for maximum destruc tion of the attackers. 

Our electronic ground environment fulfills the first priority task of 
air defense, that of warning. 

The DEW line runs across the northern fringe of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 

In the Atlantic, the DEW line will join the NATO system. In the 
Pacific, the DEW line extends from the Aleutians to Midw: ay. The 
extension of the mid-Canada line runs from Newfoundland to the 
Azores, 

The Navy contributes to this coverage with their picket ships and 
tirborne early warning aircraft. 

CINCNORAD will employ his American and Canadian air defense 
Weapons under the control of SAGE control system. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. O 
You may proceed, Colonel Evans, with the presentation. fore 
Colonel Evans. Space vehicles offer a means of increasing our own f plan 
(letection and warning capabilities in the 1960's. Al 
the | 
TACTICAL FORCES airli 
tion 
Tactical air forces are another part of the overall deterrent. duri 
The tactical air arm is an instrument of the overseas commander — hasr 
whose mission is the security of his area. TI 
There are three principal reasons for having tactical air forces de Fairer 
ployed close to our potential enemy : care 
First, deterrence. The Soviets’ continuous efforts to cause us to figur 
withdraw combat ready tactical forces overseas show their apprecia- been 
tion of the power and deterrent aspects of these forces. A 
Second, it can be anticipated that forces which are near an enemy Rese} 
and can strike immediately will be the first (together with our long F milit 
range strategic forces) to react to overt moves on an enemy. Fore 
Third, and very important, is the role that deployed tactical forces [ war. 
play in providing visible support to collective security. airer 
The Composite Air Strike Force constitutes a highly versatile and Th 
combat ready force for general and limited war. when 
These units of the Composite Air Strike Force form a special task Th 
force, ready for immediate deployment to any area of the world wher [sized 
a show of force, or an application of force, or general war augmenta | ampl 
tion is required. Any or all units of this special task force could F Taw: 
deployed. It can be tailored in size to meet any particular situation | With 
When the Lebanon situation developed, within less than 24 hours | firsta 
after receiving orders, units of the Composite Air Strike Force, com: The 
jlete with their own support, had departed the United States for the} mode: 
Middle East. phase 
By keeping the Composite Air Strike Force in the United State, > The i 
it is available to support our unified commanders throughout the f force: 
world. aed 
These tactical forces have the flexibility to deliver varying degree 
of firepower. They have a nuclear capability. They also have: 
capability to deliver a wide range of high-explosive weapons. The Il 
munitions required are readily available in our units. bilite 
We have planned this force from an evaluation of its offensive and TP | 
defensive tasks—seasoned, of course, by consideration of the vane > 4 - 
geographical and political factors, deployed Army and Naval Forces ci . 
and growing effectiveness of allied capabilities. e fe 
In summary, tactical forces will permit us to respond to nation Lin 
policy and meet critical security needs and possible international st eee 
uations. Mobility and versatility are the characteristics of the must 2 
forces. With careful modernization and adyanced operational tet! Vine 
niques, their capability will improve. These tactical forces, togeth ty 


with units of the Army and Navy, play an essential role in meet Fay.) 


threatened conflicts In remote areas. 
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AIRLIFT FORCES 


Our airlift objectives are to maintain in-being military air transport 
forces, augmented by civil air transport, to support approved war 
plans. wy . ; ' 

Aircraft of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet are primarily configured for 
the movement of personnel. Therefore, the majority of personnel 
airlift will be met by the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. The military por- 
tion of this job is primarily the movement of essential personnel 
during the initial phase of a war when the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
has not been completely mobilized. 

The majority of the cargo airlift requirement is met by military 
aireraft which have been designed primarily for the movement of 
cargo. Our plans call for the use of all civil aireraft in a cargo con- 
figuration which have a transoceanic capability. These will have 
been allocated to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 

A substantial augmentation in airlift is to be provided by the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet during wartime. There are, however, compelling 
military reasons for the maintenance of the military airlift capability. 
For example, the airlift support of the strategic air offensive in general 
war. To heighten the responsiveness of the MATS force selected 
aircraft and crews are on alert, ready to go at any time. 

This force must be “in-being” and immediately available and ready 
when it is required. 

The rapid changes in military situations require the unique out- 
sized cargo capabilities contained in military airlift forces. An ex- 
ample of this was the airlift of F-104 fighters and their pilots to 
Taiwan during the period of tension in the Far East this past summer. 
Within approximately 73 hours after receiving orders to deploy, the 
first aircraft was unloading its cargo. 

The Air Force budget for 1960 proposes to continue the gradual 
modernization of troop carrier units to the turboprop C-130 and to 
phase a jet cargo aircraft into the MATS force beginning in 1961. 
The increased ton-mile capability of these new aircraft will allow this 
force to accomplish its mission during the coming years and will permit 
areduction in total military airlift squadrons, 


LIMITED WAR 


Inherent in all the forces we have discussed is a limited war capa- 
bility of great significance. 

here are many possible forms of limited military conflict, all of 
them potentially dangerous to the position of the free world, in the 
opportunity they offer for eroding national strengths and resistance 
tothe inroads of communism. 

Limited war offers the Communists a flexible means to move toward 
their ultimate objectives. Yet in using these means, world communism 
ust recognize : 


First, that military conflict on any scale is more dangerous and 
hore risky than other forms of struggle, such as political, economic, 
ind subversive warfare: and 
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Second, that the course of limited military conflict is necessarily s 
uncertain that preparatory action must include recognition of the 
possibility of expansion to general war. 

Where can limited military conflict occur? It can occur almost 
any place, but the clearer it becomes to the aggressor that military 
action in a given area may cause firm, decisive, vand effective military 
counteraction, the less likely such conflict becomes. 

What w eapons will be employed in limited military conflict? Each 
side will employ those weapons best suited and available to attain its 
objectives. The possibility that nuclear weapons will be employed is 
a deterrent factor, as well as a possible key to early termination. 

Who will participate in limited war situations? In general, limited 
war will involve nations other than the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and their principal allies. 

Our present capability to react to limited w cs situation is good. It 
includes the forces of the U.S. Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Marine Corps. The Air Force contributes tactical fighter 
bombers, troop carrier, and support forces, many of which are already 
overseas. Any units of the Strategic Air Command that may be 
required are also available. 

In addition, allied forces must be considered. They also possess a 
real capability for limited war situations. The U.S. military assist- 
ance program, combined with the efforts of our allies, has resulted i in 
allied ground, naval, and air forces of substantial size and growing 
effectiveness. These worldwide forces, supported as necessary by U. S. 
forces, present potential local aggressors with a formidable obstacle, 


SPACE 


Our national policy concerning space programs is to seek interna- 
tional agreement to insure that the exploration and exploitation of 
outer space is for peaceful purposes and beneficial to mankind. How- 
ever, in the absence of such satisfactory guarantees it would be im- 
oe to ignore the military uses that may be derived from the 

technological advance into space. 

While other priority needs for military space activities will prob- 
ably be precisely identified in the future, our major military forces 
now require, as a matter of urgency, s satellites to provide us with 
warning of attack, reconnaissance, communications, and_ global 
weather surveillance. Development of these space weapons is the 
responsibility of the Advanced Research Projects Agency of the De- 
partment of Defense who assigns certain projects to the services for 
development. 

The field of scientific research and development in respect to space 
is one where close liaison with, and support by the National Aeronat- 
tics and Space Administration is essential, if we are to have available 
for military end use those developments which, i in essence, may have 
dual uses and purposes. 

We are constantly reviewing the specific tasks, priorities, and pro 
grams which are required to attain a logical and timely military capa- 
bility in space. Our current planning recognizes military require 
ments for a space capability in a number of areas. 

DYNA-SOAR is a manned boost-glide vehicle which will have 4 
global capability. Initially, DYNA-SOAR will be developed as 3 
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will be investigated by the X-15, and extending to near-satellite ve- 
locities and altitudes. 

DYNASOAR will be a ground launched, step-type vehicle, initially 
boosted to a very high altitude and speed by ballistic missile boosters 


taining the information required for later development of manned, 


These are our general conclusions: 

The primary issue is national survival and continued U.S. leadership 
of the ame world. 

The capability of the missiles and aircraft of the strategic offensive 
force is, and will continue to be, the primary instrument upholding 
our national objective of deterrence. 

Finally, there must be integration and continued modernization of 
those weapon systems that contribute most effectively to our basic 
security requirements. The deterrent problem is clearly growing more 
and more in importance. 

The military threat facing us from the Soviet Union is primarily 
an intercontinental aircraft and missile threat. The answer to this 
threat is alrpower and spacepower. 

Mr. Manon. Have you completed the statement ? 

Colonel Evans. I have, sir. 

Mr. Manton. Mr. Secretary, you have a further statement, I believe. 


Arr Force Buperr Estimates 


Secretary Doves. I have a further statement which refers to 
dollar amounts of requests of the Air Force in the several Air Force 
accounts. I will be glad to make the statement, or if the committee 
would prefer, we can go into the questioning. I will be happy to ask 
that the rest of my statement be filed at this point for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Doueias. Mr. Chairman, in the light of our review of our 
major weapon systems, and the forces in which they are and will be 
employed, let us now turn to the Air Force budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1960. 

The Air Force portions of the fiscal year 1960 defense budget aggre- 
gate $18,682.2 million in new obligational authority, including the 
military construction estimates which will be submitted separately. 
This amount in new appropriations, together with other funds ex- 
pected to be available, will finance Air Force program requirements 
for 1960 totaling $19,779.7 million, and will operate and maintain an 
Air Force capable of supporting national security objectives. The 
estimates reflect the required level of operational readiness, and the 
need for continued modernization of the force in being. Additionally, 
they must provide a level of research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion effort to assure the quality of the force some years ahead. 

As was the case last year, this budget was prepared within the 
framework of overall Department of Defense expenditure guidelines. 
The Air Force submitted its basic budget on estimated expenditures 
for fiscal year 1960, of $19,224 million and requested consideration of 
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additional items which would have added some $365 million in ex. 
penditures. During the course of the budget reviews which ensued. 
various programs were modified, some eliminated, and some add-on 
items were incorporated in the budget, which as presented amounts to 
$18,682 million in new obligational authority and $18,675 million jn 
expenditures. 

Phroughout the entire budget process, we have sought to maintain 
a sound balance between immediate and long-term objectives, and at 
all times to have in mind the strength and character of the military 
threat we face. Also, in planning our program we have been mind- 
ful of the essential capabilities of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
of our allies. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMEN' 


For “Aircraft procurement,” we are requesting new obligational 
authority in the amount of $4,409.1 million, which will permit us to 
carry out an aircraft procurement program totaling $4,813.9 million, 
versus a fiscal year 1959 program of $5,191 million, 

This program includes a total of 703 aireraft. Some 30 percent 
of these are for the further strengthening and modernization of the 
Strategic Air Command. Included among these are 70 B-52’s in an 
improved, longer range version, the B-52H: 40 B-5ds’s: and 96 KC 
135’s. The last of the B-36’s has been phased out of the inventory 
during the current fiscal year as reequipping of strategic bombard 
ment wings with B-52’s continues. Our program now calls for 14 
wings of B-52’s. The first squadron of B—58’s will become operational 
during fiscal year 1960. 

Continued production of F-105 supersonic tactical fighters is pro- 
vided for. The fiseal year 1960 program also provides for additional 
modern cargo aircraft and nearly 300 jet training aircraft. 

To give exact numbers, the 1960 buy of F—105’s includes———of 
the regular type and 24 of the 2-place trainer type. In the cargo field 
provision is made for 18 C—130B’s and 10 turbojet cargo transports. 

Over a half billion dollars is included for deve lopment support costs 
in connection with the B-70 long-range supersonic bomber, the F-108 
fighter-interceptor, and an aircraft to meet the expanding require- 
ments for airborne early warning and control. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


For “Missile procurement” our new obligational authority request 
is $2,601.2 million, toward financing a program totaling $2,/63.1 mil- 
lion, versus a program of $3,060.8 million for fiscal vear “1959, 

Approximately 55 percent of the missile procurement program for 
fiseal vear 1960 will be devoted to ballistic missiles, primarily the 
ICBM’s: ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTEMAN. Both production 
and development ‘funding are provided for ATLAS and TITAY, 
while that for MINUTEMAN is all development and test. Amounts 
are also included to complete the funding for the IRBM programs, 
THOR and JUPITER. 

The missile procurement estimate for fiscal year 1960 also provides 
funding for additional supersonic, air-to-surface HOUND DOG 
missiles, which can be launched from the B-52 several hundred miles 
from targets, and additional QUAIL decoy missiles. Also included 
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n fiscal year 1960 funding are air-to-air defense rockets in the various 
GAR models, and significant production quantities of the improved 
BOMARC surface-to-air defense missile, and the MACE surface-to- 
surface tactical missile. 

Development, test, and evaluation support effort in the fiscal year 
1960 missile programs totals $885.2 million, the bulk of which is 
related to ballistic missiles. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT 


Our fiscal year 1960 request for “Other procurement” is $1,165.2 
villion in new obligational authority for total program requirements 
f$1.283.5 million. 

Approximately $780 million of the fiscal year 1960 program in this 
ippropriation represents electronic weapon support equipment re- 
qu ements. Major items in this category include continuation of the 

ballistic missile early warning system, the SAGE system, and aircraft 
ontrol and warning systems. 

The balance of the program to be funded by this appropriation 
consists of essential ammunition, vehicles, and communication equip- 
ment, as well as other organizational and base support equipment. 


SAGE SYSTEM 


Among the major systems whose equipment is financed from this 
appropriation is the SAGE—semiautomatic ground environment 
system—which we began several years ago. Essentially, SAGE is 
compute r autom: ition of air defense. It was designed in 1954 to meet 

the requirements of speed and volume of air weapons which might 
beengaged in an air battle to defend the United States. 

Five facilities of the SAGE system are now in operation and five 
more will become operational between now and the end of the calendar 
year, Capability of the system has been demonstrated dramatically 
in the intercepts by BOM. (RC missiles under full control of a SAGE 
facility some 1,500 miles distant. SAGE and its proven reliability 
provide a great step forward in air defense. 

Recent developments in solid-state electronic elements, or transistors, 
ind the application of transistors to computers, together with better 
omputer techniques, have opened the way to tremendous improve- 
ments in the SAGE system. We a to procure only solid-state com- 
puters in the future. The increas sed capacity of these will permit the 
adoption of vastly improved operational] techniques. 

By careful location of a limited number of solid-state computers 
ind hardening of their sites and support communications, the SAGE 
system pore far less vulnerable. This significant improvement 
h our defense posture is a direct outgrowth of our research and 
developm lent program and the application of commercial developments 
tothe resolution of military problems. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING 


New, improved radars have been developed and are being proc ‘ured 
for use in the continental aircraft control and w arning system. These 
hew radars will extend the radar range and altitude coverage as well 


isgreatly increase our effectiveness against electronic countermeasures, 
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RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


In the research, development, test, and evaluation appropriation 
area for fiscal year 1960, we have ch: inged the content of the presen; 
research and development appropriation to include, in addition to the 
fiscal year 1959 content, additional coverage for development of items 
for which no decision to produce for the inventor y has been made, 
Examples are the DYNASOAR program and the aircraft nuclear 
propulsion progran 

This change in appropri ition content results in a fiscal year 196 
new obligational authority request of $1,149.9 million, which include 
$750 million on the old basis with the balance being required to finance 
items of the nature I have just mentioned. 

Our proposed fiscal year 1960 program should permit the Air For 
to continue the research and development needed to insure the quality 
of our future production of weapon systems. Basic research and p. 
search support will amount to $87 million; the applied research to 
continue our basic findings toward inventory equipment will approxi- 
mate $280 million; support of operational systems development is set 
at $428 million; and support of our research and development tes 
and evaluation centers comes to $355 million. These program 
requests are oriented to provide the necessary impetus to carry our 
R. & D. effort forward at an acceptable rate, and in balance with 
the other major elements of the total Air Force program. 

Although the research and development program for fiscal year 
1960 reflects an increase of approximately $13 million in total, within 
the fiscal year 1960 amount the research program has been increased 
$93 million, from $274 million in the current year to $367 million in 
fiscal year 1960. This increase provides primarily for augmentation 
of the applied research program wherein the various study. and scien- 
tific state-of-the-art advances are applied to specific items of equip- 
ment for weapon systems of the future. 

Within this program we will continue our development of a nuchear 
propulsion system for early application to the nuclear-propelled air 
craft weapon system. We will also continue the DYNASOAR pro- 
gram and communication and intelligence systems which are presently 
in the development program of the Air Force. 

In addition, we are continuing to test the feasibility of ballistic 
missiles which will use the bomber as a launching platform, a weapon 
of great interest for airborne alert. 

I would also like to touch briefly upon some of the projects which 
in prior years would have been funded by the Air Force, but which 
are now budgeted by the Advanced Research Projects Agency and 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. Part of their esti- 
mates will be for work which will be carried on by the Air Force, using 
in part Air Force developed items of equipment. 

The Air Force is currently performing advanced research develop- 
ment work and space projects for the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency of Office, Secretary of Defense, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. We have received orders for work from 
ARPA in an amount of $210 million and from NASA in an amount of 
$25 million, thus far. In addition, we are expecting approximately 


$90 million more from ARPA to complete 1959 portions of work 


already started. 
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Some major programs on which we are doing the work for ARPA 
are: (1) The DISCOVERER and SENTRY satellite programs, (2) 
aresearch program related to reentry physics, and (3) support of the 
ARPA national solid propellant program, as well as other projects 
involving varying levels of funds and technical effort. 

With respect to NASA work we have received funds for lunar and 
space probes, for projects involved in manned space flights and manned 
satellites, and for an earth satellite project, to point out a few of the 
major projects. 

MANPOWER 


Our manpower objectives for end fiscal year 1960 are now 845,000 
military, 313,471 direct-hire civilians, and 52,200 contract-hire civilian 
personnel. This represents a total reduction of 24,989 from the end 
fiscal year 1959 program position which was presented last year. 

All echelons of the Air Force have continued a program of aggres- 
sive action in adjusting manpower resources to meet the highest prior- 
ities and most essential needs. Savings effected by eliminating three 
combat aircraft wings will be applied against the manning of new 
strategic and air-defense missile units. The increased manpower re- 
quirements associated with technological advances and more compli- 
cated weapon systems have been met by improving personnel manage- 
ment in all areas, and better retention of technical skills. 

Our cost ratio for combat personnel, as opposed to supporting per- 
sonnel, has risen from 65.4 percent at end of fiscal year 1958 to an 
estimated 66.8 percent at end of fiscal year 1960. This increase results 
from our concentrated efforts to achieve more effective personnel 
utilization. 

Equipment modernization, research, development, and test effort, 
plus continued dispersal of our strategic force are all factors which 
annually add to our manpower requirements, but for the reduced 
number of combat units we will be able to provide adequate manpower 
to support all recognized operational requirements within the man- 
power objective for fiscal > ear 1960. 


RETENTION 


As [have already stated, one of the most gratifying developments in 
the personnel area during the past year has been the increase in reten- 
tion of quality. Enactment of the Military Pay Act of 1958, better 
housing, and all efforts to make a military career more attractive to 
the youth of our Nation have combined to give this improvement. 
rhe resultant increased stability of quality in the force enhances com- 
bat effectiveness and economy of operation. There are still problems 
ot inadequate retention in some skill areas that require corrective 
action. These can receive special attention under existing law. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUEST 


To finance our military personnel costs for the regular Air Force 
In fiscal year 1960, including pay and allowances, subsistence, perma- 
hent changes of station, and other associated costs, we are requesting 
an appropriation of $3,914 million plus transfer authority of $50 
million, or a total of $3,964 million, which, with reimbursements 
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.will bapa for a prog cram totaling $3,992 million. This com. 
ith $3,979 million for fiscal year 1959, including the proposed 


AIR FORCE RESERV! 


Next, I would like to discuss briefly the Reserve personnel, Air Force 
ap p ‘op riation request for fiscal year 1960. The Air Force Reserve 
embraces both flying unit training and individual tr: aining, 


it program is composed of 15 troop carrier wings, 


and support squadrons. These units opernte from 36 
lying bases, and also conduct summer traiimg from one Air National 
(ruard bas 

In the individual training program, reservists required for war 
angmentation and attrition are trained. Tl 
approximately 60 pereent of the Air Force's total war requirements 
for R eserve fore es personnel. ‘They are supervised and trained at 82 
\ir Reserve Centers with 1,100 tr uning locations 

The Air Force Reserve troop carrier wings have reached a state of 
operation: ale ap: ability that permits sia to make a very valuable and 
necessary contribution to the recular Air Force as a byproduct of 
their training. These wings participate annually in joint Army- 
Air Foree maneuvers performing airborne cargo and troop drops as 
well as transport of Army troops to these exercises. 

The high degree of standardization and the professional skill of 
Reserve crews were demonstrated in November 1958 when 65 C119’ 
with volunteer Reserve crews from 13 Reserve troop carrier wings 
participated under Tactical Air Command operational control in an 
airlift exercise. In the assault phase they flew 158 sorties, dropping 
nearly a million pounds of heavy equipment, and 467 airborne troops. 
‘Two di avs later they flew 260 sorties to redeploy these troops and their 
equipment from Fort Bragg to their home station at Camp Camp- 
hell, Ky. 

The amount requested for the “Reserve personnel” appropriation 
for fiscal year 1960 is $54 million. This amount also contains re- 
quirements for the Air Force ROTC program. A separate request 
for $4 million for “Military construction, Air Force Reserve” will 
be transmitted at a later date along with other construction estimates. 


ese reservists nccount for 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


In the fiseal year 1960 budget, the requirements for the Air National 
Guard will be presented under three separate appropriations, namely: 
“Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard,” “Military con- 
struction, Air National Guard ;” and “National Guard personnel, Ait 
Force.” In prior years these requirements were presented under 4 
single appropriation. The major procurement requirements for the 
Air National Guard have been integrated with the requirements of 
the regular Air Force and are now included in the regular Air Foree 
procurement appropriations. 

The Air National Guard is programed at 24 wings which includes 
12 all-weather fighter-interceptor wings, 8 tactical fizhter wings, and 
4 tactical reconnaissance wings. The combat units of the Air National 
Guard are now fully equipped with jet aircraft, including F-86D*, 
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F-86L’s, F-89H’s, F-100A’s/C’s/F’s and RB-57’s. Crews from 20 
of these squi adrons are standing daily runway alerts as part of the Air 
Defense Command air defense network. There are also four AC&W 
squadrons which are maintained on a 24-hour alert status. 

= Air Force is placing increasing emphasis upon readiness of 
Air National Guard units. The Air National Guard has ac perrnet s a 
state of operational capability permitting use of the Air Guard 1 
actual operational functions such as around-the-clock air defense 
alerts and AC&W coverage as a byproduct of the unit training pro- 
grams. This serves the dual purpose of providing the most realistic 
training possible as well as increasing our defense-in-being. 

The military personnel strength of the Air meen il Guard is pro- 
gramed to reach 74,500 by the end of fiscal year 1960, an pes of 
1,500 over the strength at end fiscal year 1959. Our fiscal sey + 1960 
requirement for the “4 Yperation and maintenance,” and the “ akin al 
Guard personnel” appropriations are $169 million and $48 million, 
respectively. The “Military construction” requirement of $17 mil- 
lion will be transmitted separately, with the military construction 
requirements of the regular Air Force. These requests total $234 
million, which compares with $249.9 million appropriated for fiscal 
year 1959. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


From the standpoint of a combat-ready Air Force, the essential 
appropriation is “Operation and maintenance.” The entire inbeing 
Air Force depends upon this appropriation. The aircraft, the mis- 
siles, the bases, the skilled personnel are given meaning only through 
the medium of “Operation and maintenance” funds. This is why I 
have always placed so much emphasis upon this area in my previous 
appearances before this committee. ‘The state of readiness of ow 
Air Foree becomes increasingly important in a missile age. The 
amounts requested for this appropriation for fiscal year 1960 have 
been so intensively screened as to require the maximum in management 
to insure day-to-day operational readiness. 

Our fiscal year 1960 request for Yperation and maintenance” is 
$4.256.8 million, as compared with $4,106.9 million in new obligational 
nithorit \ App ropriated and anticipated for the current year. It was 
lift ult to hold this account to such a modest increase, in view of the 
inesea pable jrpac upon operation and maintenance requirements of 
the research, procurement, and construction activities of prior years, 
and increasing requirements resulting from program progress in such 
costly programs as SAGE, missiles, early warning systems, and the 
stratewie cround alert. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Completing our total fiseal year 1960 budget request of $18,682 
million are three requests for “Military construction” totaling $915 
million, which will be transmitted at a later date. This is comprised 
of the $4 million for Air Force Reserve and $17 million for Air 
National faa, which I referred to earlier, and $894 million for 
regular Air Force construction. 





The military construction budget will provide operational and sup. 

port facilities ‘for our highest priority programs. A preponderance of 
the funds requested w ll be devoted to support of our missile systems, 
Also included will be a very modest increment of facilities to alleviate 
existing deficiencies in our physical plant and to provide an adequate 
standard of living for our personnel. As in prior years the urgent 
necessity to satisty vitally needed requirements for high- -priority 
weapon systems will not permit us to advance these latter i improve- 
ments r: :pidly ; however, minimum essentials will be provided on a 
priority basis. 

I should like to emphasize that even though it is submitted sepa- 
rately, the construction program is a carefully integrated segment ofa 
balanced overall program, and as such is phased to support our procure. 
ment, weapons, personnel, and operat ing programs, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen, for these statements. 

This concludes your basic presentation / 

Secretary Doucuas. Yes, sir. 

(Off the record.) 


Usp or Fiscat YreAr 1959 ConGressIONAL ADD-ONS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, will you give us a good statement at 
this point, for the record, as to what was done with the funds pro- 
vided by the Congress above the budget request for fiscal 1959. 

Secretar y Doveras. Mr. Chairman, the Congress last year provided 
certain add-on funds to the budget request. These add-ons were for 
MINUTEMAN, $90 million; for KC-135 tankers, $55.6 million; 
for strategic airlift, $140 million; and for HOUND DOG, $48 million. 


MINUTEMAN FUNDING 


Actually, none of these funds as such were apportioned to the Air 
Force, but in the case of MINUTEMAN, which was in our basic 
budget for only $50 million, we were able to reprogram and to pre 
vide a total of ——— million for MINUTEMAN in the 1959 buy 
period with the approval of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

With respect to the KC-—135—— 

Mr. Manon. May I interrogate you there just a minute. You meat 
the Secretary of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget withheld from 
you this particular $90 million and let you use an ‘additional sum of 
money from the same pocket ? 

Secretary Doveias. No; from our own programs, from fallouts of 
our own programs. The funds that Congress added on were never 
apportioned as such. However, we were able to more than accom- 
plish, in the size of our MINUTEMAN program, what was provided 
in the add-on. That is, at the time of our presentation to this com- 
mittee, I am sure that we indicated a possible requirement for perhaps 
$140 million. This would account for the $90 million that was pro- 
vided as an add-on in addition to the $50 million that was in the basic 
budget. Actually, as we proceeded into the year, it became increas 
ingly important from an Air Force point of view that even the $140- 
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million figure be pee up, and we proceeded on an accelerated 
OETA. In December we finally received release from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense to fund in excess of the $100 million, 
yhich had been previously approved, to the total amount of 

million. 

So, although we never used those add-on funds, the purposes which 
they sought to meet were fully met. 

With respect to the KC-135’ ’s, no action was taken to increase the 
production rates provided for in the basic budget, and no apportion- 
ment of those funds was made. 

With respect to the strategic airlift—— 


APPLICATION OF UNUSED 1959 FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. What happens to these funds? I assume they are 
ipplied agi inst the 1960 budget. 

Secretary Doucuas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mairon. All of these funds that have not been apportioned 
toyou have been applied against the 1960 budget 

Secretary Dovcuas. That is correct. This is part of the explana- 
tion of referring to larger program figures than we indicated new 
obligational requests for. 

Mr. Forv. For the purposes for which they were made available 
inthe 1959 bill ? 

Secretary Doucuas. I cannot answer that definitely at the moment, 
but I would think not. They all could be actually, because we are 
going ahead on each program. So if you want to allocate these 
dollars to those programs, you could say that they will be applied 
to the programs for which they were originally appropriated. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Garlock, what would you say about this? 

Mr. Gartock. As the Secretary was saying, the amount in the 1960 
column for each of these I believe you will find equals or exceeds the 
amount, 

Mr. Manon. Theoretically, you could say it either way. 

Mr. Gartock. You could say it either way. 

Mr. Manon, All right. 


STRATEGIC AIRLIFT AIRCRAFT 


Secretary Doveras. As to strategic airlift aircraft, the $140 mil- 
lion add-on was not apportioned, but the Air Force finally included 
lt C-130B’s which had not been in the President’s fiscal year 1959 
budget and, with the additional aircraft that I referred to a moment 
ago of the transport type which are in the 1960 buy, the funds 
actually programed, I believe, amount to $157 million, or about $17 
nillion more than the $140 million applied. 

As to the larger part of the $140 million, there is a postponement 
tothe 1960 from the 1959 buy period. 

(Off the record.) 

Secretary Doveuas. In 1959 we included 14 C-130B’s which had 
hot been in the President’s budget as presented to you last year. 
Now in 1960 we include 18 C-130B’s which I referred to a few 
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moments ago, and 10 big turbojet transports of a type not yet desig- 
nated. The total for the aircraft I have just described, in 1959 
and ‘nt is $157 million. This is $17 million more than the add-on 
provided by the Congress for transports in 1959. 

Mr. Manion. How much was utilized for these particular programs 
for fiscal 1959 ? 

Secretary Doucuias. I cannot put a price on the 14 C-130’s. Per. 
haps General Friedman can. 

General FrirpMan. Yes, sir. About $38 million on a flyaway cost, 
That would be about $45 million to $50 million on a program cost in 
fiscal year 1959. The rest of the $157 million will be programed i: 
1960. 

C-130 HERCULES 


Mr. Manon. I believe that is clear. Give us a little description of 
the airplane that you did buy. 

Secretary Dovucias. The C-130 is the Lockheed turboprop mediu 
troop carr ier. 

Mr. Manon. That we had bought before / 

Secretary Dove.as. That we had bought before. The B series, which 
is an improved version, has a substantially longer range and larger 
payload capacity than had the A series. I would say that the B is 
definitely a strategic lift transport as well as a troop carrier airplane 
as it has the capability to carry some 25,000 to 35,000 pounds approxi- 
mately 3,500 miles. 

Mr. Manon. Then it is fair to say that you did provide or will pro- 
vide during fiscal 1959 for certain increased airlift which was not 
presented to the committee as a requirement last year. 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Secretary Doveras. And we applied about one-third of the money 
or a little more than a third for strategic lift in fiscal year 1959, 


HOUND DOG 


The HOUND DOG was the fourth item, at $48 million. ‘These funds 
were not apportioned. Their apportionment was not requested and 
there was no reprograming done to make other funds available to that 
program, as it was discovered that the program. was adequately f- 
nanced to move as rapidly as we could with the HOUND DOG step by 
step with the B-52G which it would equip. 

Mr. Manon. The object of the Congress, as I recall it, in providing 
additional funds for the HOUND DOG was to put all possible empha- 
sis, certainly all reasonable emphasis, on the HOUND DOG program. 
We asked the Air Force how additional funds could be applied to ex- 
pedite the program, and I believe the figure we used was your figure. 

Secretary Doveras. That is right, but at a later time we found that 
no funds were required for that program. I read General Power's 
testimony to the Preparedness Subcommittee in the Senate. He was 
asked the same question, and his answer was that there was no occasion 
to expedite the HOUND DOG program because it was in phase with 
the B-52G program. 
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Mr. Manion. Does that complete your basic presentation / 
Secretary Doucnias. Yes. 


SumMARY OF Masor Program CANCELLATIONS AND/OR REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Manion. We have here a document which was prepared by the 
Department of Defense, in conjunction with the Air Force and other 
services, With respect to programs which have been canceled or modi- 
lied since July 1, 1958. We may already have that information in the 
record for the Air Force, but I think it would be all right to put it 
inthe record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Secretary Doueuas. I think I have substantially the same document. 


FJOOSE-DECOY MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. The first item before us is the GOOSE, which is a 
decoy missile. Then your reason for action is given: “The advent 
of the positive control concept and other changes in operational 
concept has made the GOOSE system less attractive than previously 
visualized,” and so forth. 

My point is, are the reasons which are given for the cancellation 
or modification of these programs, and for the closing of the installa- 
tions involved, valid and in accordance with the views of the Air 
Force ¢ 

Secretary Dovueras. I am sure they are, Mr. Chairman. Without 
reading them, I cannot give my personal opinion at the moment, but 
[can comment on each one. I would say it was the Air Force 
decision, aside from any strong consideration of financing, that time 
had caught up with the GOOSE concept and put it at such a low 
priority ‘that we could not afford to keep it in the program. 


MACE-TACTICAL MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. Would you comment briefly on the MACE? There 
supposedly a saving there of $9,900,000. 

Secretary Doucuas. I believe this saving was accomplished, as indi- 
cated, wholly by reason of reducing the 1 requirement for training 
missiles. This would have no effect either on the operational date 
of the missile or the number of operational missiles. 

Mr. Manon. I think probably this tabulation will speak for itself 
unless there are some questions that members may want to ask. 


TIME ELEMENTS OF CANCELLATIONS AND/OR REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, at this point for my own 
information, what was the date of determination of the budget request 
and the date this was issued for cancellation purposes? What are 
the time elements involved there ? 

Secretary Dovuenas. Is this with respect to the GOOSE? 

Mr. Suepparp. It is with respect to all of the cancellations that are 
reflected in the report having to do with Air Force installations and 
hardware, in its entirety. Tam trying to establish the time element, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary ‘Dovauas. I do not think there are any installations in- 
volved. Actually, the action taken with respect to the eight items 
that are listed was taken at different times, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us take the main element of time, if you will. 

(Off the record. ) 

Secretary Dovetas. I think I would like to insert that for the record 
ifI may. We will give you a clear and full statement on that for 
the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 





(The information referred to follows:) 
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Date deci. 
SION. Was in 
plemented 


73 GOOS!I ‘ancellation Dec. 410% 
MACE teduction in procuremen Dec, 16, 195 
) Oct 1, 195 
do Do 
do Jan. 15,195 
C/D series deleted ban aks Sept. 23, 105 
Reduced in programed quantity ‘ : Nov. 24, 1048 
Reduction in procurement of A series Oct. 22, 10% 


BOMARC REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. The question of air defense is, of course, one of great 
interest. You show here a reducticn in production of the BOMARC 
air defense missile, and you indicate a saving of $68,300,000. T am 
not sure whether that is a saving or a postponement. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manton. The reason given for the so-called saving of $68,300,000 
in the BOMARC program is not clear to me. Can you make that 
clear / 

Secretary Doveias. I think I can, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been several changes in the BOMARC 
program during this last year from the Air Force point of view. The 
first one, which is reflected here, came about by the Air Force’s recon- 
sidering the program after receiving from the commander in chief of 
NORAD a request that we make B missiles available in the maximun 
number and avoid an excess of A missiles insofar as that was practical 
in the program. 

I think if we go back to the first of 1958, we expected at that time 
to equip more sites with A missiles 

Mr. Manon. You meanthe A model missile and the B model missile! 

Secretary Dovaias. That is right. We finally determined that it 
would be feasible to cut back the A production. In the first instance 
we planned on a lesser number of squadrons before moving in to 
wie ping subsequent squadrons with the B model missile. Since tha 
time, I think at the direction of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
we reduced the A model sites still further and that is the status of the 
program at the present time. This saving results from that change 
of program. 

Mr. Manton. This may then bea real saving / 

Secretary Dovenas. I would say it is a real saving in that at some 
point we would have wanted to replace the A missiles with B missiles. 

Matron. From that standpoint, you could call it a real saving. 

Secretary Dougias. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Otherwise, it is Just a slippage in time, it would seem 
to me. 

Secretary Dovenias. Yes, but we get a better equipped BOMARC 
system for less money. 
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\DEQUACY OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 MILITARY BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, there is a lot of controversy and no 
loubt there will continue to be a lot of controversy as to the ‘adequi eV 
of the budget for the various services. When one undertakes to 
etermine What he thinks about the validity of the budget, he needs 
io know approximately how it was formulated. I saw a paper here 
last week which mdicated that the services originally suggested in 
total approximately S48 billion as the requirement for fiscal 1960. 
We have had considerable testimony on this problem. As I recall 

when Secretary McElroy was before the committee he told us 
hat he thought n sounder, better budget could be arrived at if he 
ould just tell the services approximately what he thought they 
vould require in the beginning, rather than having them come before 

m with a vi astly higher budget than would ever be approved. 

He said he told the services, as I recall it, to make their presentation 
vithin the range of about $41 billion. He gave them a leeway of about 
ahalf billion dollars one way or the other, as I recall it. 

Secretary Dovugnas. It was half a billion dollars of expenditures 
that each service might assume for purposes of submitting priority 
idd-ons in items to the basic guideline budget, which in our case 

nounted to $19,224 billion of expenditures. 


PROCESS FOLLOWED IN FORMULATING ATR FORCE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. This information has been presented to this com- 
mittee and probably . other committees. I do not want to take a lot 


of time developing it, but I do want to know from the Air Force 
approximately what thas pres ess was from the highest level down 
tothe present figure in the budget. Can you give us that ? 

Secretary Dovenas. Yes, sir, I think I can. 

| indicated in my prepared statement that the basic Air Force 
ulget was submitted on an expenditure basis for fiscal year 1960 of 
319.224 billion, and that the Air Force also requested consideration of 
iditional items which would have totaled $365 million of expendi- 
tures, 

The basic budget we submitted would have called for new obliga- 
tional authority of about $19.4 billion, and the items that would 
spend only $365 million in fiscal year 1960 would have called for 
new Obligational authority of perhaps $1.2 billion. So you have 
ibasis for saying that the Air Force went to the Secretaary of De- 
fense with a budget based on the original guidelines and add-on 
expenditures, which on a new obligational authority basis would have 

otaled about $20.6 billion or $20.7 billion. 

I think that is the one way that we can state the expression of ¢ 
higher requirement in the history of the budgetmaking, unless we go 
yack actually to an exercise in M: weh of 1958 which started the 1960 
mudget eycle, and my recollection is that the first figure we came up 
with was a very similar figure to the $20.6 billion or $20.7 billion. 

Mr. Manion. What was included in this higher budget requirement 


that is not included in the budget before us today ¢ What significant 
lfems ¢ 
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B-58 REDUCTION 


Secretary Doueias. B-58’s were, I believe, in the earlier budget ong 
basis of a higher production rate looking to some 59 aircraft. The 
final budget includes 40 B-58’s. 

Mr. Manon. Forty ascompared to what ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Fifty-nine. This accounts for a very substan. 
tial reduction in obligational authority of something more ‘than $300 
million. 

Mr. Manon. Was this a matter of timing? Did this have to do 
with the overall requirement of B-58’s, or just the rate at which you 
would buy them ? 

Secretary Doucras. Of course, to some extent if you stretch out the 
time period in which you are going to acquire something, it may very 
likely result in getting fewer of the items at the end of the road than 
you would otherwise have obtained. The B-58 received careful con- 
sideration along with all the other long-range delivery systems in this 
difficult budget process. Our first inclination was to see the B-58 
come into the inventory more rapidly. When we took a look at all the 
systems and the uncertain factors, the result arrived at was to bring 
the B-58 down to 40 aircraft, which with 36 aircraft, I believe, in the 
1959 buy gives us 106 aircraft through the 1960 purchase. 

Mr. Manon. Who made the decision to reduce your number of 
B-58’s¢ Was that made purely on a budgetary basis, or was it made 
because of a change in views by the Air Force leadership ? 

Secretary Dovauas. I would s say the impelling influence for going 
from the 59 to 40 B-58’s was in trying to arrive at the basic budget 
within the guidelines. 

B-47 OBSOLESCENCE 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, will you develop this as vou did with 
General Power the other day? If it is true, as General Power said, 
that the B-47 is really the guts of the SAC outfit, if it is also true that 
to all intents and purposes they are obsolescent and about to be obso- 
lete, and if SAC is such a vital element in the whole show, then why 
in the world would they not buy B-58’s, since General Power told ws 
that was the replacement for his operation. 

Mr. Manon. Do you get the question ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, I get the question perfectly. 

This is a complicated problem, and many factors entered into the 
decision. TI would say the decision was made by the Chief of Staff and 
members of his staff and myself in looking at the whole budget pro- 
gram. I think a very important factor was recognizing that the 
B-52G with the HOUND DOG m: iy be acquired much cheaper than 
the early B-58’s, and also I think we are now impressed with the fact 
that it probably lends itself to an airborne alert which we may wish to 
move into at a later date, much better than the relatively short-range, 
high-speed B-58. 

Iw ould say that the discussions of the budget with respect. to long: 
range aircraft turn on that point to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. Froop. That is not responsive to the problem of numbers. 


Secretary Doveras. Excuse me. You are right. You included 
BAT’s. 
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General Wurrr. May I point out that we decided that B-47’s would 
be replaced at the rate of two for each B-52 and two for each B-58 
that came in the inventory, on the basis that these were the most mod- 
ern aircraft we had, the B-47 is obsolescent. and at that rate we would 
phase down the B-47’s as you saw on the chart this morning. 

Mr. Suepparp. On the ratio of two to one. 

General Wuite. Two to one in both cases. 

Mr. Manon. It is still not quite clear. If the heart of our strategic 
striking power is blank number of B-47’s, and the B47 is obsolescent, 
then why are you replacing itsoslowly? That isthe question. 

Mr. Fioop. May I add this sentence: Not only obsolescent, but I be- 
lieve on the 10-year basis it is about to be obsolete, which is even worse. 

Secretary Dovetas. This is not an easy problem to solve. The B-47 
is quite an airplane. It is very nearly as fast as the B-52. With jet 
tanker refueling, it has a real intercontinental capability. 

Mr. Fitoop. What has? 

Secretary Doveias. The B-47. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, will you pursue my argument, please. 
The plane is obsolescent. It is about to be obsolete. The Russian 
knows it is obsolescent. He knows it is about to be obsolete as well 
asyoudo. If this is going to retard them, with what are you going to 
retard them ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think it important to point out that, although 
[agree it is obsolescent, it is still and will be for some time quite an 
effective weapon. 

General Wire. May I inject something? 

Secretary Douauas. Yes. 

General Wuirr. One of the elements in considering this airplane 
as well as any other, as obsolescent is the fact that we have discovered 
certain types of structural fatigue. After a certain number of thous- 
ands of hours of operation, this airplane may not be fully safe for 
operations except in an emergency. We have taken a median number 
of hours as the safe limit on this aircraft and equated that against the 
inventory, and we come up with the figures that we can carry these 
aircraft for an K number of years. Phasing them out at the rate 
of two for each B-58 and two for each new B-52, we come out with 
the force structure that you saw this morning. 

Mr. Manion. The point you undertake to make, as I understand i 
is that you do not deny that the B-47 is the backbone of our str ‘king 
power at this hour. 

General Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You have to retain that striking power, and you feel 
that you can retain it in this obsolescent airplane for quite a number 
of years, and you do not have to go on a crash program to produce 
the follow-on planes for the B-47. 

Secret: ary Doveuas. That is correct, and I think we should also 
say that in the decision to buy 70 B-52H’s, this was our really first 
choice for replacement of the B-47 and ‘strengthening the whole 
fleet. 

The question arose as to why we should not buy B-52H’s instead 
of B-58’s. The answer which we arrived at was that in some number 
the B-58, although more expensive and of relatively short range, still 
had a premium v: ‘alue due to the fact that it is the only manned aircraft 
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which could go in to the target at supersonic speeds and would produce 
quite a new type of problem for the air defenses of an adversary. 

So we have a balancing problem. We have the problem of how 
rapidly to replace the B-47’s. We have the problem of to what extent 
will missiles properly replace them. We are looking at this all the 
time. 

The final answer we came up with was to slow down somewhat on 
our original B-58 program, and to expand somewhat our original 
ideas on the B-52H. 

General Wuire. There is no question but what it comes down toa 
matter of judgment, the rate at which you think you can use the 
B-47's in light of the speed at which you can phase in B-58’s and 
B—52's ‘ithaca he aving a crash program, the maebaeath that a 
higher phase-in rate would be tantamount to a crash program, the 
retraining problem, the rate at which missiles will phase in—all add 
up toa question of what your judgment is. We came up with the 
kind of program that you saw. That is the whole story, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We realize oversea bases are becoming increasingly 
more vulnerable. In light of all the facts and circumstances are you 
changing the mix as between the B-52 heavy and the substitute for 
the B-47? 

General Wurrr. You will recall the charts this morning in which 
the B-52’s were in black, the B-47’s in yellow ? 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

General Wuirr. The B-47's are the aircraft most in need of help 
from oversea bases. You find that tapers right down, in fact they 
eventually disappear. 

USEFULNESS OF B-36 


Mr. Stxes. While you are on the question of obsolescent nd obso- 
lete aircraft, is there any place in the program now for the B-36! 
Does it have any usefulness or is it to be scrapped ? 

General Wuirr. We could find no useful purpose for the B-86. 
We tried very hard because it was a grand old airplane, but. we simply 
could find no useful application for it. I think the last one went 
out of existence a week ago. General Irvine, one of the early people 
in the business, was present to see it on its way. 

Mr. Sixes. You cannot use it for troop transport ? 

General Wurre. It would have been too expensive to operate asa 
troop transport. After exploring the parts problem and other fac- 
tors, the decision was made to scrap the aircraft. We examined all 
the possibilities we could think of. 


ADDITIONAL REDUCTIONS IN PROGRAM 


Secretary Dove.as. If agreeable I will refer to other items where 
we have reductions. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Dovetas. I think IT shoul d say that in the present budget, 
consistent with what I have said, the B-5?2 is allocated a larger amount 
of money than in our original request to the Secretary of Defense 
The increase amounts to about $290 million. 
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NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRPLANE 


The nuclear-powered airplane—in the total of the basic budget and 
in the supplemental request and the 1960 budget. before you—shows a 
reduction of $60 million, from $135 million to $75 million. 

The F-105 also shows a reduction from $544 million to $417 million. 
This is almost wholly accounted for by doubts we had about holding 
the higher level in the program and being willing to postpone bringing 
this very high performance airplane in a little bit longer. 

Mr. Forp. What was the differential in dollars / 

Secretary Doueias. The difference is $544 million and $417 million, 
or $127 million. 

BOM ARC 


The BOMARC shows another substantial decrease in this year’s 
hidget process, as the figure we referred to earlier was a 1959 saving. 
This latter decrease came about in the budget process through decision 
of the Secretary of Defense Oflice not to permit the B model to go into 
production at the rate we had proposed. 

(Ott the record. ) 

Secretary Dovenas. The saving is $210 million from $669 million to 
$459 million. 

THOR 


The THOR program shows a substantial saving because in the 
budget before you the THOR program presently contemplates five 
squadrons and no more. This is in accordance with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff decision, where careful consideration was given to the prospect 


of deploying THOR’s and JUPITER’s. The saving is about $170 
million. 
DY NASOAR 


There is also a very substantial reduction in funds that we first 
sought for DYNASOAR, and the reduction in the DYNASOAR 
item is largely on the basis of state of the art. 

Mr. Forp. What is the dollar amount there ? 

Secretary Douetas. A reduction of about $136 million. 

The concept of what we could do with the DYNASOAR project in 
the next ¥ riod immediately ahead changed somewhat. There was the 
matter of a direct follow-on to the X—15 to be considered as well. We 
will know a lot more how much money we profitably can spend on 
DYNASOAR next year. Those are the principal items. 

Mr. Manion, Those are the principal things. 

Do you think the country or the Air Force will be seriously crippled 
asa result —— 

Secretary Doveias. I am sorry; I think I should say this: 

There were also reductions in several other accounts. There was a 
reduction in the P-200 account. There was a reduction of nearly 
*2400 million below our request for construction, and there was a reduc- 
tion of about $75 million in the O. & M. account from the figure we 
went down with. 

Mr. Manion. Does that about cover it? 

Secretary Doucnas. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. How long have you been Secretary of the Air Force, 
Mr. Douglas? 

Secretary Doueias. Since May 1, 1957. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you "been in the Pentagon ? 

Secretary Dovuaetas. Longer than I like to think, Mr. Chairman, 
I have been there since March 2, 1953. I am afraid I am guilty of 
having been with the Air Force before that for several years. 


IMPACT OF REDUCTIONS ON NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. Manon. All right, so you are quite experienced. 

Based upon your knowledge of the situation and your experience 
and information generally, do you think these reductions in some of 
your original requests seriously affect the security of the country or 
the program of the Air Force ? 

Secretary Dovenas. Mr. Chairman, with the reductions that we 
have gone over, I have no serious problem. I do not think they seri- 
ously “affect adver sely our capability to defend the country. 

If I were to pick out one item of the several mentioned in which 
I was particularly disappointed it would be the change in the 
BOMARC program, although I think that some change downward 
was in order. I believe when we have positive test results of the B 
missile I have not the slightest question but that it will be a success- 
ful missile and we may very well then be able to reinstate the program 
and finance it if that seems essential. 

Mr. Manon. General White, what are your personal views with 
regard to the adequacy of this budget, particularly with reference 
to the reductions in some of the origin: al planning of the budget? 

General Wurre. If I didn’t think they were adequate, or thought 
that they seriously affected the security I would not be here justifying 
this budget. 

Obviously there are some of these programs that I personally would 
have liked to see remain in. I would certainly class them as desirable 
but not vital. Then again, there were some cases where there was 4 
slippage or some other change in events which made the fallout just 
an obvious and proper thing to do. 

Mr. Manon. You are reasonably satisfied with the adequacy of 
the budget before us from the st: indpoint of the Air Force? 

General Wuire. Right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


OVERALL ADEQUACY OF BUDGET AND DISTRIBUTION WITHIN DOD 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary and General White, we have had vary- 
ing expressions from witnesses heretofore before the subcommittee 
this year concerning the adequacy of the 1960 defense budget. We 
have received varied ideas on the subject. 

We have had some testimony to the effect that the overall defense 
budget was adequate but that the distribution of the funds within 
the budget did not provide maximum defense within the framework 
of the total. 

We would like to know your views on these two points: First. 98 
to the adequacy of the overall defense budget which you have to some 
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extent already given us, that is, the adequacy of this budget to do 
the job of assisting in the defense of the United States as you see it; 
second, as to whether or not you agree that the distribution of funds 
within the overall budget for the Department of Defense is a proper 
one. 

Secretary Doveias. Mr. Chairman, in answer to your two questions, 
inmy opinion the overall defense budget i is generally adequate. 

[ think as to the application of particular funds I should concern 
myself really with the Air Force budget, and I would like to say one 
thing that I did not say in my previous statement with respect to 
the Air Force budget. 

The responsibility that the Chief of Staff and I have is very grave 
with respect to determining the adequacy of the Air Force budget. 
Nevertheless, the budget we are presenting to you does not represent 
grious downgrading from the budget we presented to the Secretary 
of Defense. On the other hand, I perhaps do not need to say that we 
we engaging in a constant process of consideration of various weap- 
on systems and their development, and in recent months and in recent 
weeks we have somewhat modified some of our own concepts. For 
instance with respect to the ATLAS missile we have determined that 
the ATLAS missile, from the earliest squadron possible, should be 
dispersed on a single missile basis rather than on the basis of three 
launchers and three missiles. We are satisfied that this is an impor- 
tant step 

If I were told that the whole budget was frozen in concrete for a 
year, 1 think I would have concern that I do not have. 

Iremember a year ago when asked the same question I said there 
were two particular items that concerned me—one was B-52’s which 
were not in the budget then and the other was a larger TITAN pro- 
gram, Which was not then in the budget, but I stated those problems 
could be met further down the road. 

Actually B-52’s were put in the 1959 buy and since that time an 
increased TITAN program has been approved. 

[am very much impressed with the fact that missile development 
us come very rapidly, and that in this field we must constantly ex- 
imine and reexamine our program in the light of what we think the 
Russian threat is. 

[really think that we all take for granted the fact that we may find 
lew requirements a month from now or 6 months from now. 

Mr. Manon. I interpret your statement to be that you think the 

present Air Force budget is reasonably adequate and that you do not 
fee qualified to comment on the overall adequacy of the $40.8 billion 
budget. That is about what you have said ? 

Secretary Dovatas. That is correct. 

Mr. Marron. General White, what is your feeling about that matter ? 

_ Gener al Wurre. Iam mindful of your injunction earlier this morn- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, to give a precise and succinct answer. This re- 

liires a few paragraphs if you will permit me. 

Mr. Manon. All right; paragraph one. 

oa al Wurre. I would like to refer to the distribution within 

¢ Air Force as a starting point. My job is not an easy one, as I 
nf before. 

General Power, for example, as the Comn nander in Chief of SAC, 
would like to have more money for SAC. 
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General Partridge of the North American Air Defense Command 
would like to have more for his command. 

General Weyland of the Tactical Air Command would like to have 
more for his command, and so on down the line. 

Why is it each of those people have a desire to have more? It is 
because they are charged with a specific responsibility and they are 
exceedingly dedicated to their job, as you know. I will cite General 
Power again, who perhaps has the greatest responsibility of any man 
in military history. 

He sees his problem in black and white. 

When it comes to me, and to the Secretary, we must consider other 
elements of the Air Force. There is not an unlimited amount of 
funds. We have to try to apply judgment as to the distribution 
within the Air Force, so let us say instead of seeing it in black and 
white we see it in kind of dark gray and a muddy white, and we come 
up with a certain distribution. 

That is only half of my job as Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 
When I get through with that I have to go jae to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, not as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, but as one of the cor- 
porate body of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. So here, insofar as Air 
Force requirements are concerned, I am in the relative position of 
General Power. I see things black and white from the Air Force 
point of view. 

However, when I put on my corporate hat as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff I have to listen to the Chief of Naval Operations, Chief 
of Staff of the Army, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and we rub 
off some rough edges and we come up with what you would call a dark 
gray instead of a black and white picture on air power, vis-a-vis naval 
power andArmy power. 

Therefore as to the adequ: icy of the overall] budget and as to the 
Air Force budget, I as Chief of Staff of the Air Force when I go 
clown there am satisfied that the Air Force’s proportion is adequate. 

I am also satisfied, as certified by the corporate judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the overall budget is adequate. Each Chief 
of Staff, however, has certain reservations as to his own service's re- 
quirements. We all feel we would like to have more but when we take 
the composite picture it is adequate, plus one other reservation—that 
if there be now intelligence or if there be technological breakthroughs, 
either as part of the intelligence or on our own part, then the matter 
has to be reexamined, and we have assurance that it will be. 

That is as succinct as I can make the reply, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You think that the Air Force programs, the relation- 
ship and balance between Air Force programs, SAC, Air Defense 
Command, and so forth, is about as good as you can get it and you 
are reasonably well satisfied with that ? 

General Wire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are reasonably well satisfied with the adequacy 
of the overall Air Force budget, and as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
you are reasonably satisfied that the overall budget presented to Con- 
gress is adequate for the defense of the United States? 

General Wuirr. Correct, sir, with the reservation I mentioned. 

Mr. Fioop..What percentage of the total budget is this Air Force 
budget 7 





und General Wurtre. I would say 46 percent, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. Nice basic percentage. 
a General Wurre. SAC is about 40 percent of the Air Force budget. 


FUNCTIONS OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manion. My feeling is that the Joint Chiefs heretofore, while 
they are made up of xood people who have good intentions, do not 
really slug it out with bare knuckles in calcula ating what the require- 
ments are. Often you do not even discuss how many wings we need 
to provide for in a given year, I am told. You do not even take the 
time to discuss whether or not you would include a nuclear or con- 
ventional type carrier. You do not go into any budget for a given 
year, and you do not go into detail as e whether or not you ought 
to have 14 or 15 divisions in the Army or perhaps 25 divisions in the 
Army. 

[am rather of the opinion that the Joint Chiefs are not the advisory 
group that the Nation expects. I wonder if you could enlighten us on 
that problem ? 

General Wuitre. Sir, this is not anything new on my part because I 
testified in a similar vein last year on the reorganization bill. T have 

always felt since I have been here that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
spend more of their time on Joint Chiefs of Staff business. 

The reorganization bill tends to do that. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

General Wuire. | feel the full effects have not yet taken place. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Wuire. I hope the bill will accomplish what you have in 
mind and what I have m mind, but actually it has not been in full 
swing very many months yet. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. We will reconvene at 10 o'clock tomorrow. 


Turspay, Fesruary 17, 1959. 
THE BALLISTIC MISSILE RACE 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will proceed 
with our hearing. 

We are very much concerned about the adequacy of the national 
intelligence estimates. We want to know the facts as well as we can 
ascertain them as to just where we stand with relation to the Soviet 
Union in the so-called intercontinental ballistic missile race, or the 
ballistic missile race, and we want to know what it. would eost in 
terms of money and otherwise to undertake to keep abreast of the 
Soviet Union in the ICBM field for the next 2 or 3 years. Of course, 
we are also interested in the long-range future. 

Secretary McElroy has told the committee and the press, as [ under 
stand it, that we might have in existence in this country about the same 
number of ICBM’s in 1959, by the end of this year, as the Soviet 
Union; but according to our estimates and our present plans we will 
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be decidedly behind the Soviet Union in the ICBM field in 
fiscal 1961-62. 

We have seen a lot of charts, but we will be glad to see additional 
charts which might clarify this picture. 

Let us confine ourselves in the original instance to a discussion of 
the ATLA S. 

Mr. Secretary. how do you want to handle this matter ? 

Secretary Doveras. I have information on our present ATLAS 
program and information as to funds it would take to substantially 
expand that program. 

I thought if it is satisfactory to the committee that before we dis- 
cuss the ATLAS program I would like to review rather briefly our 
intelligence as to the Russian long-range-missile threat and deal with 
any questions which may come up through that discussion. 

T would then prefer, perhaps, to sum up the basic factors in that 
intelligence which are important for us all to realize. 

I would like to call attention to the present relative bomber 
strengths, as well as apparent missile strengths, and also call atten- 
tion to the rather large number of delivery systems that cannot wholly 
be overlooked in drawing a comparison between a Russian capability 
and our capability when it is limited just to the ICBM’s. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Secretary Doveras. The chairman’s statement is completely correct 
in the way he quoted the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Froop. What does the general think about that ? 

General Wuire. We all work from the same national intelligence. 
T do not differ. 

Mr. Froop. Fine. 

Mr. Manon. The interpretation which I have given to the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of Defense is correct, insofar as you know ? 

General Wnirte. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Mav T ask just one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I think in your statement you failed to put in that we 
estimate they will have this procurement and onerational canability. 

Secretary Doveras. Perhaps the chairman expected that I might 
go over that intelligence in summary fashion. 

Mr. Manon. We are talking here, as Mr. Ford says, of estimates. 
Nobody knows for sure what we will do, and we certainly do not know 
for sure what the Soviets will do. 

However. according to our estimate as to what they can and will 
do they will be ahead of us in the ICBM field for a few years, and 
that is the matter about which there is no dispute. 

What to do about that matter is where the dispute might arise. 

Secretary Dovetas. It might be worthwhile to go into a little more 
detail, perhaps, than has been gone into before with respect to our 
intelligence estimates. 

Mr. Manon. All right, you just proceed. 


INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 


Secretary Dovenas. I had in mind that our present. intelligence 
estimates credit the Soviets with a capability of having a small num- 
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ber of operational intercontinental ballistic missiles sometime during 
1959. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Secretary Dovucias. A capability to have a substantially greater 
number of operational missiles some time during 1960; and a capabil- 
ity to further increase those numbers in 1962 or 1963. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Dovaetas. The estimate points out that at the rate of 
recent testing it will be very difficult to meet such an estimate, but 
the estimate also says it is possible that an acceleration could take 
place through some breakthrough which might give them the larger 
number in 1961. 

The estimate with respect to the principal factors that we have to 
look at—warhead, reliability, and CEP—suggest the warhead size 
not in megatons but in pounds. 

The estimate suggests that in the early part of the period the 
Soviets are likely to have the warhead ; that during the period 
up to 1965 this might increase to ‘ 

They suggest that the reliability factor will be not higher than 
about 50 percent in the early period, and that this will substantially 
increase. 

With respect to CEP, which I will explain in a moment—— 

Mr. Manon. Degree of accuracy. 

Secretary Dovetas. Circular error probable. They estimate a 

CEP in the early part of the period, and suggest that this 
will improve perhaps to — in 1962 or 1963, and they recognize 
that the CEP might improve under some favorable circumstances 
to by the end of the period. 

Just to be clear that we have the same understanding with regard 
to reliability and CEP, the circular error probable is the radius in 
miles measured from the target within which half the reliable mis- 
siles are expected to impact, and the definition of reliable missiles 
is not always too exact, but the reliable missile may be described as 
coming in the general area of the target. The unreliable missiles, I 
would say, would be outside ’ 

For an exact definition, a definition that is sometimes used, it is 
that the reliable missile will be within four times the CEP of the 
target. 

When you look at the estimate of Russian capability, and I em- 
phasize that it is a capability, I think one thing that is important 
to suggest is that the present estimate is in effect similar to a previous 
estimate of capability which was expected to take place a year earlier 
than the present estimate calls for, and that in effect during the last 
year there was a postponement of the several capabilities that I have 
indicated by about a year. The wordings were not exactly the same 
but they were substantially the same. 

I think that it is important for everyone on this committee to 
know—and perhaps you do, I am not sure—that there is a very 
perplexing basic factor in the Soviet performance in capability in 
that they have fired so very few long range tests. To be exact, we 
believe they have fired successful tests. We believe they have 
had several failures. 
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Mr. Manon. Speaking now of the long range missile, the ICBM? 

Secretary Doucias. Long range, —-—— miles or more. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Wuire. There is one more thing pertinent on this intelli- 
gence estimate, Mr. Chairman. They do not state these figures as 
being fact. They say they have arbitrarily chosen the figures that 
the Secretary cited in order to give some measure of the Soviet ca- 
pacity, and they do not claim that these are an estimate of either 
their de ‘ployment or their stockpile. 

Mr. Manon. I think we are in agreement there. 

Secretary Douetas. Right. 

I think it is useful to point out, and I think you also realize this, 
that in our intermediate range and long range ballistic programs we 
liave had many more firings. In the ATLAS we have had some 20 
firings. With THOR we have had some 32 firings. With JUPITER 
we have had some 14 firings. These are facts that we are aware of 
and pay attention to because they are perplexing as to the estimates 
that we accept as national intelligence. 

Mr. Manon. You have offset their small ntmber in long range fir- 
ings with the fact that ———. 

Secretary Dove.as. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Inthe last 5, 6, or 7 years ¢ 

Secretary Dovgias. This is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Plus the fact they have been operational for a year with 
troops in the field ; operational for a year. 

You don’t believe that ? 

Secretary Douguas. I just do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. Your intelligence could not deny it. 

Mr. Weaver. How many months will have elapsed from the first 
ATLAS firing until the squadron is ready to go to Vandenberg 
Airbase / 

Secretary Dovetas. We will be about 2 years from the first firing to 
a very small initial operational capability. 

In June of this year we expect to be operational at Vandenberg. 

Mr. Sikes. Was there evidence, Mr. Secretary, insofar as we know, 
of tests which led to the successful lunar probe by the Russians and 
to other successful satellite firings? I am trying to evaluate the 
fact we do not have evidence of long-range missile firings. 

Secretary Dovugias. I hope you all recognize that we regard this 
us Very sensitive information. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. 

Secretary Dove.as. Because the question arises as to sources of what 
we think is good information. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record, 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Secretary Doucuas. As to the lunar probe, we believe they had two 
failures and possibly three failures before the successful lunar probe. 

They have also had failures in satellite launchings. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr . Manon. Anyone in his right mind knows there have been a lot 
of failures. Regardless of what you said I would know they have 
had a lot of failures. You cannot repeal the laws of nature and 
physics. Nobody can do these things without having a lot of failures. 
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Secretary Doucias. That is our experience. 

Mr. Manon. I have said that all the time and I will continue to say 
it. That is based not only on intelligence, but based on commonsense. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you analyze the information you were getting 
with a different thought in mind prior to seeing Sputnik I? Is that 
a factor ¢ 

Secretary Dovatas. No. 

Mr. Wurrren. The point I make is this: Until the world had seen 
a successful sputnik, any agitation or any response that we had on 
disturbances and things of that sort would have been attributed per- 
haps to some other explanation. 

Secretary Dovucias. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The point Mr. Sikes raised and the point Mr. Whitten 
has followed up on is this: Perhaps we do not really know what is 
going on and they may be vastly better equipped than we think they 
are, or otherwise. That is the issue that is raised here. 

How do you feel about that? 

Secretary Dovatas. I have a great deal of confidence in the infor- 
mation that I have given. To say that we can be certain or that we 
know these things and that we know of all the tests that have been 
carried on I am sure would be a great mistake. There are always 
possibilities that you have not full information. 

Mr. Manon. What we want to decide is what to do about ATLAS, 
whether we want to expedite it; and, if so, how. 

Mr. Forp. I noticed here this afternoon for the first time a will- 
ingness to talk about and disclose with more accuracy your informa- 
tion about failures. A vear avo you were quite specific about the 
number of successes that they had. 

Is this a new means of detection that reveals their failures more ac- 
curately than before ? 

Secretary Douatas. No; we had information before. 

Mr. Forp. It was never discussed in such detail and with such firm- 
ness as it has been today. 

Secretary Doueias. This, Mr. Congressman, is information which 
is given on my own responsibility. I think it is important that we 
know pretty well everything that seems to be material of what we have 
onthe books. It is only with this kind of background that we can 
have sensible judgments with respect to the whole program. 

Mr. Forp. I agree but I never heard the failures discussed in this 
light before. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, have our intelligence estimates coincided 
ineach case with published statements by the Russians about what 
they were doing in this field or haye there been exceptions ? 

Secretary Douetas. That is a pretty broad question. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsnatu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF MISSILES REQUIRED TO DESTROY TARGET 


Secretary Douatas. I would like to suggest that the committee look 
ata chart prepared entitled “Missiles required versus a single missile 
or target.” I think this will be very helpful in giving us a little 
inderstanding about the missile problem. 

3656459 —_53 











Mr. Manon. All right. Let us have the Secretary talk and let us 
not interrupt him. 

Secretary Douatas. In the left-hand column we have indicated the 
size of warhead. 

I might say this is within the range of what we expect of Soviet mis- 
siles and what we look forward to with our own missiles. 

The next column shows, first, the pounds per square inch of harden- 
ing. This is the kind of ATLAS we have at Vandenberg and the first 
squadrons we will have at Warren. 

Then we show 25 pounds hardening. 

The 100 indicates 100 pounds per square inch of hardening. 

We next show three different assumptions of Circular Error Prob- 
able, the number of missiles it is estimated would be required ona 
70 percent reliability factor to destroy the various types of target. 

Mr. Stxxes. Required for what ? 

Secretary Dovueias. To destroy the target. 

Mr. Sixes. The missile launching site ? 

Secretary Dovetas. It is any target, soft or hardened, ——— but 
we are really dealing directly with missile installations. 

Mr. Srxes. Why versus a single missile ? 

Secretary Dovetas. This indicates we are concerned with an ag: 
gressor’s problem in destroying one U.S. missile site. 

General Wurrr. Under’ the hardening Column those are figures 
that are in our program for hardening our missile sites. 

Secretary Dovetas. The thing that is so important in this chart 
is to see that with a _CEP it takes a considerable number of 
missiles to destroy an ATT.AS site. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Then if you move down into the last three lines on the chart, with 
the ———— warhead eventually you get to the point that less than 

missiles are sufficient to knock out the soft target but it takes 
———— missiles to knock out the 100-pound target. 

I call attention again to the fact that this is a 70 percent: reliability 
factor that. is used which means that 70 percent of the missiles fired 
would go into the target area, and half of those would be in the 
CEP, and the destruction of the target is as indicated on the chart. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I ask the gentleman this question: What 
you are doing here is drawing a parallel on defensive ability, is that 
correct or not? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

And what T am really pointing out is the problem we have for 
survivability in the event of a surprise attack with missiles against 
us, and this is right at the heart of our whole problem of what 
kind of a program we should have. 

General Wurte. I think one of the very great significances of this 
chart is to show the sensitivity of the problem to the variables that 

can be cranked in—the hardening, the CEP, and the reliability ; all of 
which have an enormous impact on the effectiveness of a weapol 
system. 

“ Mr. Forp. When do we expect to have the CEP of 5 nautical miles 
wi.en do we give them credit for having the same, and when do ve 
do it for the other two columns that you show there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Secretary Dovucias. Now, I could make a few comments on the 
relative position of the Soviets and ourselves with respect to manned 
bombers, if the committee is not clear about that situation. It has 
also changed very substantially. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you leave the chart, these are variables—an 
interesting word—and they do not apply to any Soviet targets like a 
city. This is X number of missiles with Y hardening against point 
Z—a missile. 

Secretary Dovucias. That is correct, because with a big city a re- 
liable missile would accomplish some damage on the city. 

Mr. Fioop. Your ATLAS real estate is X acres. 

Secretary Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. 5,000 miles from the launching site? 

Secretary Dove.ias. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And your variables apply as you indicate? 

Secretary Douetas. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. However, against the city of New York, or the city of 
A, B, C, D, or E, none of the variables on the chart would apply 





MANNED BOMBER FORCES COMPARED 


Secretary Dovetas. That is right. I think perhaps the change in 
the intelligence estimate with respect to the Soviet bomber force is 
worth mentioning because you all remember that perhaps 2 years ago 
we inclined to accept an estimate that uriovilied for a substantial 
buildup of Soviet manned bombers in the BISON and BEAR models. 
Apparently the Soviet plans were reversed in that regard. For what 
reason we cannot be clear—possibly because of encouragement in the 
missile field, possibly because of disappointments in the bomber field— 
and our current estimate is that the Soviets have - operational 
BISONS in units and some and I believe that is the exact 
number, BEARS in operational units, so that their true interconti- 
nental bomber force is considerably less than our earlier estimates. 

On the other hand, we have accepted the delivery of some 450 B—52’s 
at this point. There are not that many in units. We credit them with 
a substantial number of BADGERS, an airplane somewhat compara- 
ble to our B47 but of shorter range. We also count in their long- 
range air force a quantity of B-29-type aircraft still in operation. 

Mr. Manon. TU-4’s? 

Secretary Doveias. TU-4’s; that is right. 

General Wurrr. You mentioned the BISON production rate, Secre- 
tary Douglas. I think it is worth pointing out that contrary to our- 
selves they are still producing their BADGER, which corresponds to 
our B-47. We stopped producing B-47’s 2 years ago. 








CHEMICAL BOMBER 


Mr. Manon. So far as you know, do they have anything resembling 
a so-called chemical bomber or any other significant bomber ? 

Secretary Doveras. Mr. Chairman, there are indications that they 
have built a large bomber of a somewhat advanced type. It is this 
airplane that has been referred to as possibly playing a part in a 
huclear-power project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Now, I think that I ought to say when we refer to their long-range 
bombers, including the BADGERS, we often fail to mention that their 
tanker capability must be found in those total numbers instead of in 
tankers in a separate force as is the case with us. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


U.S. BOMBER FORCES 


Secretary Doucias. We have at the present time over 700 KC-97’s 
and we have 15 KC-135’s coming off the line, and our jet tanker force 
is building up quite rapidly. I think the thing that is clear is that our 
capability in the manned-bomber field is far out in front of any Rus- 
sian capability. 

Mr. Manon. That is not in dispute. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you add to that our tremendous advantage in crews 
and even a greater advantage in experience of bombing warfare gained 
over 20 years ? 

Secretary Doveras. I accept both those additions. 

Mr. Fioov. They have practically none of that. 

Secretary Dovetas. I think this is of importance with regard to 
the years immediately ahead as to having and maintaining a strong de- 
terrent. The bombers play a considerable part in it. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask with regard to the B-52, how many 
thermonuclear warheads does it carry and what degree of reliability 
do you accord to a B-52 mission ? 

Mr. Fioop. I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to know how many thermonuclear warheads, 
comparable with what they would utilize with an ICBM, are carried 
on a B-52 and what is the comparative reliability as between the 
ICBM ATLAS and a B-52? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Wurre. The B-52 would normally carry more than one 
weapon, and each weapon would be in the configuration many times 

reater in its yield than any of the warheads that we have mentioned 
as the ballistic missile. We consider the normal CEP for bombing 
is in feet as against a number of nautical miles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

This puts the bomber in context with the guided missile. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it would appear, comparing the state of 
the art of a manned aircraft today and the state of the art of the 
ICBM today, or what you forecast, that the long-range bomber is 
more reliable, more accurate, and more effective than the ICBM? 

General Wuirte. The bomber in respect to this problem only has 
these great advantages—one, that it can carry a much greater yield 
than the warhead of any missile. It can carry multiple bombs and 
the CEP is in feet as against nautical miles. Those are what give it 
the great advantage in respect to bombing accuracy only. 

Mr. Forp. It has one disadvantage; it takes a longer time to get 
to the target. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF MANNED BOMBERS 


General Wuire. There are both advantages and disadvantages. 
I would like to have a chance to talk about the advantage of the 
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bombers, but we were talking specifically of the bombing accuracy 
problem. 

Mr. Manon. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the 
bomber in this area as compared to the ballistic missile? 

General Wurre. I think one of the very prime things that the 
bomber has is you have some time to work out whether this is “really 
it” or not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Another one we have already mentioned, that each bomber carries 
multiple weapons. It can carry also, as I said before, much bigger 
yield weapons. It can also carry a variety of weapons. A bomber-has 
a capability of being redeployed. You cannot redeploy one of these 
big missiles, 

Moreover, the bomber has a very great potential if we should ever 
want to use it in a limited war, which I believe the ballistic missile 
does not have at this time. 

Another factor is, until somebody invents a defense weapon which 
is effective against both bombers and ballistic missiles, if you do not 
have bombers and the enemy knows it, he can let his defenses down 
completely for bombers, and it is a very expensive thing, as we know 
in our own Air Defense Command, to maintain a defense against 
them. Therefore, it complicates and makes his problem much harder 
and more expensive. 

Another thing about a bomber—and I am not being the so-called 
battleship admiral—we are just as much in favor of these ICBM’s as 
anybody in the world because our people’s lives are at stake—we do 
feel that these advantages are real and there are a couple more. One 
is that the man himself in the bomber can apply intelligence and 
judgment; he can take evasive action, which you cannot do with a 

allistic missile at the present time. Moreover, the manned bomber 
will have a reconnaissance capability that we do not have in any of 
these ballistic missiles. 

Now, one other thing, the bomber that is just over the horizon is in 
itself a ballistic missile, or at least a missile-launching platform, be- 
cause the B-52G will carry the HOUND DOG. Weare working with 
the airborne ballistic missile people. We are heading at having an 
airborne ballistic missile. Those are the advantages. . 

The disadvantage chiefly lies, in my opinion, in the slower reaction 
time of the bomber. It takes much longer for the bomber to get from 
this country, or even from anywhere on the perimeter of the Soviet 
Union, to the target than it does for a ballistic missile. 

Mr. Forp. I wonder if it would be feasible or desirable for the com- 
mittee to have such a chart as this made up for a B-52 to give us some 
reasonable means of comparison. 

Mr. Manon. Can you dothat? 

General Wuirr. Yes. However, you can never get an exact com- 
parison. 

Secretary Doveras. You will have to make a lot of assumptions. 

Mr. Manon. If you can make up a table for the committee that 
would mean anything, and I sort of doubt that you can do it. 

(The following statement was submitted. ) 


CEP Data ror B-52 


A CEP chart for the B-52 comparable to the CEP missile data chart shown 
the committee would probably not assist in clarifying the understanding of this 
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subject because of the complexity involved in portraying so many variables. 
Therefore, a narrative rather than a chart-type portrayal is provided. 

Because of the low circular probable error of the modern jet bomber and 
the high yield of the weapons which can be carried, only one independently 
aimed multimegaton bomb is required to assure a 90-percent probability of de 
stroying a point target (with any degree of hardening up to and including 100 
pounds per square inch). This means that the inherent accuracy of a modern 
jet bomber, carrying such high-yield weapons, has an almost certain kill proba- 
bility of destroying such targets if the bomber reaches the bomb-release line. 


Mr. Foon. This is an extremely interesting point. 


AIR DEFENSE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. As I understand from your testimony, you are esti- 
mating in the event of bomber utilization you would expect ———— of 
them to reach their target ? 

General Wuire. That is correct, on an average. All might get 
through in one case and then there might be a great loss in another. 

Mr. Manon. Do you give the opponent the same degree of pro- 
ficiency ? 

General Wurre. I think that you have to be fair. I do not think 
we have ever found a 100-percent guaranteed defense against manned 
aircraft. We must have all the defense we can get up to the point 
of diminishing returns. You reach a point beyond which, no matter 
what you do, the increment of increasing defense falls off very rapidly 
in relation to the additional cost. 

Mr. Manon. If you cannot develop a defense against the manned 
aircraft that is better than, say, 50 percent, how can you expect to 
obtain a reasonably adequate defense against an ICBM ? 

General Wuirer. I, personally have very grave doubt we are any- 
where near acquiring an adequate active defense against ballistic mis- 
siles. It is a problem that is vital and we must keep after it. I am 
not a scientist, but to shoot down a warhead, so big around [indicat- 
ing] coming through at the speed of a meteor until it hits the earth’s 
atmosphere and then begins to slow down a bit, will be extremely difi- 
cult. But we have to keep trying. 


ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. I am getting off the subject a little, but you provoke 
this question: One of the questions that confronts us is—shall we see- 
ond guess the Budget Bureau and perhaps the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and say we shall go toward an operational anti-ICBM more rapidly? 
We are not being asked in this budget for funds that would carry this 
program beyond the research and development stage. I assume that 
you agree with that ? 

General Wurre. I was a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff deriv- 
ing that recommendation, and as I recall, that recommendation was 
not unanimous. I was on the side that felt that an urgent research 
and development program was required but that it was far too tenta- 
tive at this time to consider production of it. 

Mr. Manon. Too often it seems in discussions of the Joint Chiefs 
the service having the opportunity to develop a weapon wants to go 
ahead and the other two services do not want to go ahead. It looks 
like there was not much unanimity in that respect. — 
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General Wurre. I think that most of the time there is unanimity. 
There are occasions, and I must say frequently they are the really 
serious occasions, when there is disagreement. 

Mr. Manon. General Taylor ade ubtedly must have argued that 
it would be best to go ahead with the operational program. 

General Wuirer. That was one of the proposals. The other proposal 
was research and development only. For my part, I was in favor, 
and still am, of the research and development only. I think it is an 
urgent project. Whether that is the best project 1 cannot say. I am 
not a scientist, but it is the only program approved for exploration 
thus far. 

Mr. Manon. Do you share the view expressed in the last few 
minutes by the General, Secretary Douglas? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes, I do. I am not expressing an expert 
(Tr myself, but I have talked with a great many scientifically 
qualified people and my impression is that the problems are so diffi- 
cult, and the prospect ‘of significant success is so remote in the im- 
mediate future that it seems very important to me that the project 
be limited to research and development. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Horner, you are more knowledgeable in technical 
and scientific fields than some of the rest of us here. You are always 
a very excellent witness with respect to these matters. Would you 
give us some of the pros and cons involved here? 

Mr. Horner. Mr. Chairman, the first question that has to be an- 
swered is, I think, what is an effective defense. I do not think 
that anybody really subscribes to the thesis that one day we will 
have a ballistic missile defense that will be able to shoot down such 
a large proportion of incoming ballistic missiles that it will save 
damage to the target, but you can postulate the possibility of having 
a system that will shoot down a proportion of the incoming ballistic 
missiles to the extent that it will create quite a disparity in the chart 
you saw here in the number of missiles that the opposition has to 
pl in on in order to be sure of destroying our retaliatory force. This 
is the type of ballistic missile defense that I think is worth trying 
for and does warrant the very energetic research and development 
program that General White mentioned. 

From a technical point of view the invention of the nuclear war- 
head which permitted the packaging of very small destructive forces, 
together with a ballistic missile, gave such a large advancement to 
the offensive forces that, for a period of time, it has overwhelmed the 
defensive capabilities. 

This has resulted in a circumstance where the very earliest ballistic 
missiles, you might say the unsophisticated ballistic missiles, have this 
kind of an advance over the defense, and it is very easy to see tech- 
nical sophistications that can be added to these ballistic missiles at 
such times as they are necessary to counter any defensive system. I 
think it is still very much an open question as to the best technique 
to attack, whether we should try to exploit the use of radar, for ex- 
ample, the use of other sensing systems, and such broad technical 
questions as those have still not been decided as to the best possibility 
for getting some limited defense capability with an active system. 

Until these broad generalities of the technical questions are decided, 
it would really be extremely risky to invest money for the produc- 
tion of a system that can be devised at this time. 
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In my opinion—and I would say that opinion is shared by many 
other people that have studied the question from a technical point 
of view—the rate of return in the defense value, per dollar invested, 
would be extremely low at this time. 

Now, there are many, many technical factors such as the decoy 
problem, the maneuverability problem, that can be discussed individ- 
ually in detail if you would like to do that. 





DETECTION OF HOSTILE ICBM 





Mr. Surrrarp. I would like to ask this question at this point be- 
cause it was mentioned rather forcefully by a witness before the com- 
mittee several days ago. He indicated very definitely that one of the 
prime factors in missile defensive capability would be the detection 
of the missile at the inception of firing. Do you agree with that 
philosophy from a technical point of view ? 

Mr. Horner. Well, certainly one of the long-accepted military 
principles is to destroy the offensive weapons as far from the target 
as possible, and of course in the case of the ballistic missile, that is at 
the launching site. It would be very desirable to destroy the offensive 
ballistic missile on the launching pad if it were a practical matter, 
but it does not always seem practical from the point of view of our 
national policy, and the possibility of a surprise attack. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. If you were called upon to expend a specific amount 
of money for two purposes, one of detection at the origin and one of 
knocking out the missile after it was up, what would you spend your 
money for first? 

Mr. Horner. We would have, at this time, to spend it on the detec- 
tion and—— 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pardon me. You are getting away from my ques- 
tion. J asked you to exercise your prerogative of what you would do 
under the two existing conditions, not projecting it into the future 
because at the moment you do not have either one of them. You have 
a great advance, however, in the detection field over the other, if my 
information is correct. 

Mr. Horner. That is correct. We are spending, of course, a sub- 
stantial amount of money on detection today. 

Mr. SHepparp. Assuming that we have arrived at an agreement on 
that point, I repeat my question: If you had the same availability of 
funds what would you do at the moment, increase your detection abil- 
ity or would you go to the other field of knocking down the missile 
after it was in flight? Which of the two would you spend your funds 
on ? 

Mr. Horner. I would have to answer that question by signifying I 
would, today, choose to get on with resolving the detection problem. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. That is all. 

Mr. Horner. That simple answer, I might say, is probably not satis- 
factory without a little bit of explanation. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is perfectly satisfactory as far as I am concerned, 
because it is rather obvious whether you are a scientist or a blacksmith, 
that would have to be your answer. 
Secretary Dove.as. That is right. 
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HOUND DOG ACCURACY 


Mr. Srxes. Assuming it is going to become more and more difficult 
to get bombers over a target in the future, and that they will rely more 
and more on weapons such as the HOUND DOG, may I ask what is 
the degree of accuracy which may be expected from the use of the 
HOUND DOG against targets, compared to the degree of accuracy 
which has been discussed for the bomber over the target and compared 
with the missile launched from a fixed platform ? 

General Wuire. The first of the air-launched ballistic missiles 
should have a CEP somewhere on the order of the surface-launched 
ballistic missiles. Perhaps Mr. Horner would care to refine that. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the whole answer to the question. He 
wanted to compare the reliability of the HOUND DOG to these other 
missiles. 

General Wuirter. He said the CEP of the HOUND DOG. 

Mr. Srkes, You can expand your answer, if it would help. You 
have answered my primary question. 

General Wuire. As to reliability ¢ 

Mr. Srxrs. Yes. 

General Wrirer. It is a little early to tell, but we will not declare 
that weapon operational until the reliability is very high. 

Mr. Manon. Now, we have had a very interesting hour and 15 
minutes. I think it has been very profitable. 

Secretary Dovuctas. I have the ATLAS papers in front of me now. 


FEASIBILITY OF ACCELERATING ICBM CAPABILITY 


Mr. Manon. We know now of your bomber capability, and of 
course we know of other capabilities in the other services. We know 
of our superiority in the bomber field, and we know of our estimated 
inferiority in the ICBM field. 

Now, the question is, Shall we try to have a greater capability in 
the ICBM field at an earlier date? Is it feasible? We want to hear 
the pros and cons of that. 

Secretary Doveras. I wonder if I might file for committee use a 
one-page table indicating the other delivery systems in the missile 
field, and the approximate number of operational missiles that pres- 
ent programs call for during the years 1959 to 1963? I think that it 
would be helpful. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Secretary Dovetas. This includes ATLAS, TITAN, SNARK, 
THOR, JUPITER, MACE, MATADOR, REGULUS, and PO- 
LARIS, and shows a very high buildup in numbers. Some of them 
are much less effective than the others. 

Mr. Forp. Is this for the public record, or just for the committee’s 
confidential records ? 

Secretary Dovanas. For the committee, the confidential record. 


LOCATION OF TARGETS 


Mr. THomson. Mr. Horner’s statement is that it is preferable to 
destroy missiles at the launching site, if that is possible. As I recall 
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Colonel Evans’ statement, speaking for the Secretary and the others 
at the table, he said, “We know which targets must be destroyed. 
Our war plans are based on this.” 

Now, my understanding of the previous testimony given to this 
committee was that we had no idea where a possible opponent’s sites 
might be. In my concept of what we may be faced with, that seems 
to be important. Do I understand that you know which targets 
must be destroyed and you know where they are ? 

General Wurrr. Yes and no. We have not credited the Soviets 
with a major ICBM capability as of this year. We do know where 
their major air bases are; where their major Government control cen- 
ters are; where their air defense centers are; where their sensitive in- 
dustrial targets are; where their gasoline refineries and storage sites 
are, so on that basis we have accurate knowledge of the targets. 

The problem of locating missile sites is before us, and it is going 
to be a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Tuomson. You say you have not credited them with having an 
operational ICBM. On the IRBM you credit them with having a 
lot of those. My recollection of the testimony is that we know they 
are not in certain areas, particularly in the satellite countries. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET MEDIUM RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Ostertac. How about the IRBM ? 

Secretary Dovatas. I think it is useful to say medium range rather 
than IRBM, because we use it on a longer range missile. We credit 
them with having operational missiles at the present time. I do not 
think we have much to indicate that there are a great many 
mile missiles. They could have a great many————mile missiles. 
And it seems likely that those missiles could be launched from other 
than fixed, big concrete launching installations. So there may be 
a number of those that are operations that would be very hard to 
locate. 

Mr. Manon. Mobile? 

Secretary Dovetas. Very likely. It also seems to me that missiles 
in that range, although significant in importance, can be exaggerated 
as to the capability they give the Soviets when compared with the 
medium bombers they have, except the advantage of the fractional 
time required for the missiles. They have the bombers in such great 
numbers. 





LOCATION OF SOVIET ICBM SITES 


Mr. Osrerrac. General, is it reasonable to assume that when they 
do create and establish an ICBM launching site we will know where 
it is? 

General Wurrr. I think it is reasonable to assume that we will 
know a great many of their sites. I think it is unreasonable to as- 
sume that we will know where every one is. 

Mr. Manon. We will take a 3-minute break. 


DESTRUCTION OF HOSTILE ICBM’S 


The committee will come to order, and we will resume the hearing. 
Secretary Doveras. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one obser- 
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vation following Mr. Horner’s remark to the effect that the ideal 
place to destroy a ballistic missile is on the ground at its launching 
site. I think it appears clear from the chart we examined on war- 
heads and CEP’s that missiles can be destroyed on the ground with 
initiative, if they are in a soft configuration, but that it takes a tre- 
mendous preponderance of numbers to destroy missiles in hard sites. 

I think also the figures we looked at suggest that it will be some 
time before we can speak confidently of destroying another missile 
force with a reasonable number of missiles, but for the purpose of 
having a strong retaliatory capability following an attack against us, 
a relatively small number of missiles would provide a very consider- 
able capability. 

Mr. Manon. Not in destroying other missiles or other missile sites, 
but in destroying populations? 

Secretary Doucuas. To retaliate after attack. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. In other words, when we come to the period of ICBM 
plenty, there is just no way to destroy the other man’s missile nor 
any way for him to destroy yours? 

Secretary Dovatas. I do not think we would admit that. That 
may be so at the present time and in the present state of the art. 
However, when we attain the kind of accuracy we believe is possible, 
we may then be able to say that a missile force can be destroyed on 
the ground if you know where they are. 

Mr. Matron. You could not trigger a missile to fire so accurately 
that it would hit within ———— of where the place is because you are 
not that sure of where the place is. 

Secretary Dovcetas. I think you will know locations with reason- 
able accuracy, although there is a real possible error geographically 
as to locations for the purpose of missile firing. There is no doubt 
about that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Probably within the continental United States you 
could hit within ——— if you know within that distance where 
Seattle is with respect to where Miami is, for instance, but I doubt it. 

Secretary Dovatas. It would take an expert on cartography and 
geodetic survey to answer that. 

Mr. Manon. Probably they could figure it out to within a mile, 
but to achieve that accuracy across the seas, I am not so sure. 


ICBM PROGRAM PROJECTION 


Secretary Dovenas. Could we have the first chart? (Chart.) 

This gives a quick summary of our ATLAS, TITAN, and 
MINUTEMAN programs as we presently plan them. You have in 
front of you three pages. The first page should be substantially the 
same chart that you see on the screen. 

The ATLAS, as you see, comes in for one launching complex at 
Vandenberg in the last quarter of fiscal year 1959. The complex, 
squadronwise, is completed in ————. Other sites in the program 
are, Warren. Figure 2 is Warren; figure 4, the figures being cumula- 
tive, is the squadron at Offutt; 5 at Fairchild; 6 at Forbes; ———. 

Mr. Manon. How many missiles in a squadron ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Ten. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Secretary Doveuas. This is where we are right now. Actually, as to 
the hardening or lack of hardening, the first ATLAS squadrons are 
soft. We have now adopted a plan of hardening the last 
ATLAS squadrons. We are in process of considering hardening the 
last ones which we could still harden to ———. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manion. According to our estimate, then, at the time we would 
have ——— ICBM’s they could have —-— ICBM’s. 

Secretary Doucias. That is right. 








DESIRABILITY OF INCREASING ATLAS PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. We will be playing second fiddle in this field to the 
Soviet Union, insofar as our estimates are concerned, throughout the 
period which is portrayed here, from fiscal 1959 through fiscal 1963. 

The question arises: Should we adjust ourselves to this and be 
happy, or should we undertake to telescope more production and 
capability into that period ? 

Secretary Doveias. That is the critical question. 

Mr. Manon. That is the critical question. I assume that you are 
supporting the budget, at least officially, and that is perfectly all 
right. 

Secretary Douaras. Officially and personally, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Officially and personally. I want to know, however, 
just what the possibilities are, regardless of your views and the views 
of General White and others in the Air Force and elsewhere in the 
Defense Department. 

I think that is pretty plain now. 


MINUTEMAN CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Before you leave that chart, I would like to ask a 
question, with your permission. 

Mr. Secretary, what will the MINUTEMAN do as well or better 
than anything else in its field as you presently evaluate it ? 

Secretary Doveras. As to range and accuracy, the MINUTEMAN 
will be comparable to the other ballistic missiles, ATLAS and TITAN, 
assuming they perform according to specifications. The MINUTE- 
MAN will have less capability to carry a big warhead. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The great attraction of MINUTEMAN is economy in production, 
which is almost unique in moving into the new family of Air Force 
weapons, and economy in manpower. This means an ease in harden- 
ing and protecting the missile. It also can be moved from site to site 
more easily than all the paraphernalia for fueling the big liquid mis- 
sile and the rather fragile, big liquid-fueled missiles. 

It can probably develop a reaction time considerably less than the 
reaction time we aim at with the big missiles. I might say we have 
substantially accomplished the reaction time with THOR. We fore- 
see some period of time yet before we will do quite that well with 
ATLAS. It certainly will be under ———— with the first operational 
weapons, 
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STATUS OF MINUTEMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the present production status of the 
MINUTEMAN? 

Secretary Douetas. Last July we selected the component contrac- 
tors, that is, for the rocket engine. This was Aerojet and also Thiokol. 
We selected North American for the guidance system, and we selected 
AVCO for the nose cone. 

In October, I believe, we went through source selection for the 
assembly and testing contractor, and the assembly and testing contrac- 
tor is Boeing. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the availability of the other two missiles 
that you have referred to compared with the MINUTEMAN ? 

Secretary Doucias. The chairman requested that I offer informa- 
tion with respect to ATLAS, both as to when we could produce squad- 
rons and the costs, and I have it right here. Would you like that now ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Before you get to the ATLAS, I have one question. 
You talked about the payload capability a while ago. What about 
the payload capability of TITAN as compared to MINUTEMAN and 
ATLAS ? 

Secretary Doveitas. TITAN has its booster engines designed for 
really 200,000 pounds thrust instead of the 150,000 pounds thrust that 
the ATLAS engines are now rated at. This gives it 400,000 pounds 
from the 2 booster engines as against 300,000; and in this also, in the 
true second-stage conformation you find a bigger payload capacity. 

Mr. Manon. The question is, on a 5,000-mile flight, what is the pay- 
load difference? ‘That is the point, regardless of total weight. 

Secretary Dovatas. This is not entirely easy to answer, because it 
depends on what kind of warhead we can get from present testing 
from the AEC in a certain weight. The TITAN on a comparable 
distance could theoretically deliver as much, probably, as seven or 
eight times that of the MINUTEMAN. Is that a pretty fair estimate, 
Mr. Horner ? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is the TITAN ?¢ 

Mr. Horner. Right. 

Mr. Manon. Compared to the MINUTEMAN. 

Now compare it to the ATLAS. 

Secretary Dovetas. I would give ATLAS four times the capability. 

Mr. Manon. Four to seven ? 

Secretary Doveras. Four only. 

Mr. Manon. Four for ATLAS and probably seven for TITAN ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Right. 

Mr. Manon. Now proceed. 


ATLAS PROGRAM 


Secretary Dovanas (slide). This chart shows the first ATLAS 
squadrons as programed at the present time. It also shows the next 
squadrons hardened 

Mr. Forp. Is that shown in the second series? 

Secretary Doveuas. That is correct. Shown below are the cost 
estimates. I think the important items inthe cost estimates are at 
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the bottom of each column and in every other column. Here is the 
add-on for 1960 for this program. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. I agree. First I would like to know how many missiles 
are added and then how many in total. 

Secretary Doveras. Off the record. 

Mr. For p. Then we get into how much more difficult it makes the 
enemy’s problem in matching. 

Secretary Doveras. T here is a very real problem of judgment be- 
tween the 25 pound per square inch and the 100 pound per her 
inch. I think we all feel that we expect missiles to be important in 
our defense for a number of years, and it is desirable to harden to 
100 pounds to start with. You might feel quite comfortable about 
25 pounds per square inch for the next several years because the prob- 
lem the 25-pound hardening produces is a very real problem. 


INCREASING ATLAS PRODUCTION FOR “TERM INSURANCE” 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we do not expect too much efficiency 
from the first-generation ATLAS missiles, and it seems to me you 
would not expect its life to be too long. You are paying for a term 
insurance policy here for a relatively small number of years until 
you can get the more sophisticated and reliable MINUTEMAN-type 
missile which can be hardened and whic h, over the long pull, will 
probably be the type we need. We may not want to fool with the 
manpower and uncertainty involved with the ATLAS indefinitely, 
so it seems to me maybe you are going into too much hardening on the 
ATLAS missile. The necessity for the hardening really comes with 
the MINUTEMAN. 

Secretary Doveras. It gives you greatly increased survivability at 
what may be a critical time. You cannot get large numbers of ad- 
ditional missiles at that time. So for some purposes you get the 
effect of a larger number by hardening to 100 pounds for survival 
and retaliation. 

Mr. Manon. I believe Convair is working on only a one-shift basis. 
It seems to me they could produce adequate numbers of missiles. 

Secretary Dove.as. Actually we cannot do much better in the early 
period, Mr. Chairman, than is shown right there. The second chart 
represents the maximum production. 

{r. Manon. On this chart you say “revised program,” and you de 
not show anything in the first quarter of 1960, and then you just show 
one. Does that mean one additional, or is that the same one! 

Secretary Douetas. The additional missiles come along only in the 
third and fourth quarters of ———. We have had quite a little dis- 
cussion on this problem. Convair indicates somewhat more optimism. 
Convair indicates that they think we could have 100-pound hardened 
sites, which is what they recommend, in the spring of ——— and we 
would count on having such a hs urdened squadron in the fall of 
in this particular program. 

Mr. Manon. I am not impressed at all by this chart. If this is the 
best we can do, we are pretty ineffective. 

Secretary Doveias. The problem is construction leadtime. 
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CAPABILITY TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. The problem is not production of the missile, is it? 

Secretary Dovctas. Not at all. 

Mr. Manon. You could produce a very large number of missiles, 
comparatively speaking, during this period, but you do not show it. 

Secretary Doucrias. Because “if we cannot build the ground instal- 
lations for them, there is no point in producing the missiles. 

Mr. Manon. I know 

Secretary Doveias. We could step up from ——— to ——— ve 
easily, and that is what you would actually do if you carried on the 
rate shown there. I think the other program does not make progress 
any more rapidly. 

(Chart.) Here is the other program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. How much would be required in fiscal 1960? 

Secretary Doveras. $566 million, sir. 

There is a plan that we have not spelled out which I think you 
might very well be interested in, judging from your remarks, and 
that is, a 25 p.s.i. program could show some acceleration over this. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I was expecting you to show us, really. 

Secretary Dovatas. Our inclination has been to go to the 100 
pounds, really thinking that it is worth it. These big liquid missiles 
will show some improvement probably in storable liquids, and we are 
not unimpressed by the size of the warhead that is provided with these 
missiles as against any other missile, both MINUTEMAN and 
POLARIS. 

Mr. Manon. As long as you deal with liquid propellants, you have 
many problems, manpower, reaction time, and otherwise, that you 
do not have with the solid propellant. 

Secretary Dovaias. Approximately 700 men in a squadron is what 
we estimate for ATLAS. We estimate very small manpower require- 
ments for MINUTEMAN in relation to the numbers of missiles 
per squadron. 

One of the major problems here is: Are we safe enough nationally 
in a period of some risk—which subject we have all been through this 
afternoon—to wait for the MINUTEMAN, which we can prob- 
ably 

Mr. Manon. Or to wait for this speedup program which does not 
provide very much. 


AIRBORNE ALERT WITH STRATEGIC BOMBERS 


Secretary Dovetas. It provides some additional very certain capa- 
bility to retaliate under all circumstances. A very important way 
to increase that capability during a period of risk or danger is with 
an airborne alert. We are certainly going to be capable of a signifi- 

cant airborne alert with B-52’s and HOUND DOG missiles. Al1- 
though I do not think we are yet in a position to be very specific with 
respect to MINUTEMAN, it looks as if a squadron of MINUTEMAN 
missiles could be secured for $100 million or less. The goal of the 
people on the project is to get down to where you can have a missile 
in the hole for a million dollars, but until you get through about 
— MINUTEMEN, I think $2 million is a much safer guess. 
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That is on the order of one-seventh of what the added ATLAS mis- 
siles would cost. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost per missile in the hole for the ATLAS? 

Secretary Douc.as. million. 

Mr. Forp. What impact does the hardening to 100 p.s.i. have on 
the problem of matching ? 

Secretary Dovexas. I think the only answer to that is to put the 
CEP chart up. 

(Slide) The easiest way to state the answer, Mr. Ford, is that 100- 
pound hardening will increase the number of missiles required over 
a 25-pound hardening, by 3. 


VULNERABILITY OF MISSILES TO RIFLE FIRE 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, we are talking about the vulnerability of 
our missiles to attack by other missiles. What about protection, Mr. 
Secretary, from the saboteur who sits on a hill with a high-powered 
rifle half a mile away and manages to get a bullet into the shell of 
these very sensitive weapons? 

Secretary Doveras. If it appeared that that was a serious threat, 
I would think that shielding would be desirable. We went all the way 
through World War II with practically not a single case of such 
sabotage, and an airplane is just as vulnerable to a rifle bullet or very 
nearly so. It might be nearly as vulnerable as a missile. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not think that is enough of a hazard to be con- 
cerned about it ? 

General Wuirer. These will be in remote areas, generally. We will 
expect to have guards around the area. 

Mr. Srxes. Take the Francis E. Warren area. You can see a long 
distance on those plains. A man does not have to be a very good shot 
to get a bullet into something 10 feet in diameter and standing 100 
feet in the air from quite some distance away, and that one shot could 
keep the missile from getting into the precise target area to which it 
was directed. 

General Wuire. It might not go at all if hit in the right place. 

Mr. Manon. I do not agree with the Secretary that an airplane 
would be that vulnerable. You can perforate an airplane in many 
places and it can fly right away. 

Secretary Dovetas. A good rifle shot would have a good chance of 
putting an airplane out of commission. I modified my remark, as I 
started to make it, to some extent. Certainly the missile is more vul- 
nerable, particularly an ATLAS missile. We have different degrees 
of vulnerability with respect to the different missiles. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand that. I am talking about the ATLAS 
primarily, which is now being readied for use. 

Secretary Doveras. The ATLAS missile will be subject to such a 
risk only for a very brief period of time when raised into a vertical 
position before firing. 


WARHEAD YIELD AND MISSILE ACCURACY 


Mr. Manon. Do you want to ask some more questions, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Let us take the megaton yield which we assume 
is our ATLAS capability. I assume that we must assume they have 
that capability. 
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Secretary Doveias. We do not assume that in our national intelli- 
gence for the next couple of years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Plus whatever additional missiles it will require on their 
part to knock out your additional missiles between the hardened p.s.i. 
and the less well protected. It makesa pretty tough problem for them. 

Secretary Dovetas. Some of our missile experts will be critical of 
our showing only the nautical miles. Our national intelli- 
gence does not go beyond such accuracy as that, nor does it suggest 
such accuracy. 

It is possible that in the years immediately ahead we may go below 
a— CEP. 

Perhaps you would like to hear Mr. Horner’s comments on that? 

Mr. Horner. I think miles CEP is an attainable goal but it 
certainly cannot be improved on a great deal in this time period. 


SABOTAGE POSSIBILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. It is going to be such a difficult thing for the enemy to 
knock out our missile sites with his own missiles, it appears to me all 
the more reason to suspect that he is going to explore alternative means. 
I do not want to belabor the saboteur with the rifle, but I certainly do 
not think we can discount that possibility. 

Secretary Dova.as. I agree. 

General Wutre. It will be a problem, sir. It will not be a serious 
problem, but it will be a manpower drain and it will require pre- 
cautions. 

Mr. Srxes. This is a country where everybody who wants a high- 
powered rifle has one. It is a country where just about anybody 
who wants to slip across the border can do so and remain for a while 
without being detected. I would think sabotage would be the ap- 
proach they more likely would be likely to make. 

That is not the only method of sabotage but it is one. 

Secretary Dovatas. It would be a fairly hazardous occupation that 
he is undertaking, not only from the point of view of guards but also 
from the standpoint of possible megaton weapons that may be fired 
in that area, because he is on the immediate target area. 


VALIDITY OF PRESENTATION CHARTS 


Mr. Forp. Does anybody doubt the validity of those figures and 
— calculations? Is there anything basically wrong with this 
chart ? 

Mr. Horner. If you accept these assumptions, which really are na- 
tional intelligence estimates of capabilities. or are related to them, 
these assumptions bracket the national intelligence estimate of capa- 
bilities, then the rest is a mathematical problem and it is purely worked 
out by arithmetic. 

Mr. Forp. How much impact one way or another does the national 
intelligence estimate have on this? 

Mr. Horner. If you will give him a significantly better CEP 
than miles the number of missiles goes down by very large 
factors, to.the point where you reach the kind of weapons indicated 
by General White when he was talking about the manned bombers. 


36564—59—_—54 
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If you give the CEP possibility on the order of ———— feet, then 
the number of weapons required to destroy the retaliatory force gets 
very much smaller. 

General Wuire. The national intelligence estimate really has noth- 
ing to do with the computations you see. The only thing they do is 
to set the parameters for making the CEP, reliability, and the yield. 
Once you have established those taken from any source, from then on 
it is purely a mathematical problem. 

National intelligence has nothing to do with those figures except the 
establishment of the assumptions you make. 


ADVANTAGES OF HARDENING BASES TO 100 P.S.I. 


Mr. Forp. If you take the examples I used and go across the chart, 
and do the multiplication, it does not seem that at 100 p.s.1 an ICBM 
will be very effective. 

General Wuire. That is a mathematical fact, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Doesn’t that make a good case for the use of the 
100 p.s.i. 

General Wuirte. We think it does, sir, that the 100 is what we should 
go to in whatever program we go into—partly on that basis, and 
partly Mr. Chairman, because of this—you cast out a reasonable as- 
sumption, and that is that these liquid missiles will stay in the program 
after we get the MINUTEMAN, but I believe history will show we 
would have to think a long time before we would do away with those 
we have on hand, particularly when they will have a very much greater 
yield capability. I would think they might be concurrently in the 
program for a good many years, and therefore it would be wise to 
build them in the most protected form we are able. 


CRASH OR SEMICRASH PROGRAM FOR ATLAS 


Mr. Manon. It is obvious to me that you think we should take the 
chance of being decidedly behind in the ICBM field for the next 2 or 
3 years and move toward a hardened type of construction program. 
Whether we should do that or not I do not know. 

I want to ask you this question now: I am interested in knowing 
how we can have a crash program or a semicrash program to nrovide 
enough ATLAS’s to more or less keep us in the contest numberwise 
with our competitors. I want to know what your facts and snecula- 
tions are with respect to the 25-pound hardening, not the 100-nound 
to begin with but the 25-pound hardening. Then you can go into 
the 100-pound hardening. 

What funds will be required to provide the production of ——— 
ATLAS missiles by the end of fiscal 1961 ? 

Secretary Dovctas. Better make it 1962. That is the intelli- 

ence—— 

Mr. Manon. What is that ? 

Secretary Doveras. I suggested the Soviet capability is estimated 
at ~—as of the end of 1962. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but can’t you give us 1961, also? That might 
put us ahead in the actual missile production. 

Secretary Dovetas. My first comment is that we asked General 
Schriever, who commands the Ballistic Missile Division, to study the 
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problem of a maximum program which would be carried on in an 
orderly fashion to build up the ATLAS missile capability. 

The program he came back with was the program that we have 
shown to produce the ———— squadrons by the end of ———, and 
actually the program then could continue on that basis. 

We questioned him carefully. Wesaid we would really like to know 
what a maximum capability was, and although we did not say a crash 
program, missiles above ground, and so forth, which would make all 
the difference in the world and which I think would be of relatively 
little value unless we had some way of foreseeing using the initiative 
ourselves, this is the result he came up with. 

I am at some loss to know beyond a psychological factor of the 
problem the importance of matching missile for missile. I can see 
that it would be reassuring at first blush if we said we had as many as 
he has. 

It is perfectly clear that if we want a strong deterrence surviving a 
surprise attack we can have a tremendous deterrent, and we will have 
one. without anything like the same number of missiles. 

If we saw with any certainty that to have a capability to destroy 
his missile sites in the early part of the program was necessary, and 
that is impractical, then there would be real reason for going down 
the road perhaps missile for missile. We would need even more than 
thet, 

It has not seemed to us wise or necessary to develop a program on 
amatehing basis. 

\{r. ‘farron. We understand that it has not seemed wise to you in 
this hudeetary program, but we are exploring alternatives. Nobody 
thinks that the original ICBM’s of the Soviet Union or of the United 
States will be completely reliable or completely accurate. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Manton. Nobody I know of thinks that you can knock them all 
out from either side. 

We have a massive retaliation capability today with atomic weapons 
and aircraft. JI am looking now at the massive retaliation possibilities 
with resect tothe ICBM. 

T would just like to know what it would cost by the end of fiscal 
1961 and by the end of fiscal 1962 and by the end of fiscal 1963 to have 
these additional missiles on the 25-pound hardened sites, 25 pounds 
per square inch. 

That is not the program of the Air Force but I would like to know. 

General Wurrr. Alternate possibility. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Wuire. We can do that. 

I will point out again the problem is not the production of missiles 
but the construction lead time as well as that of long-lead time for 
other components of the system. 

Mr. Manon. If you can nroduce ——— missiles by the end of 1961. 

General Wurirr. Fiscal 1961 ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Wurre. I would not think so. 

Secretary Douaias. We will disapnoint you, Mr. Chairman, because 
we cannot come up with such a number at the end of 1961. 

Mr. Manon. How many can you come up with? 
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Secretary Dovetas. That is what we will try to find out. 

The lead time on guidance systems alone would make a very large 
increase by the end 1961 impractical, I am sure. 

Mr. Manon. We would like to know, one, how fast on a crash pro- 
gram basis you could produce the missiles; how fast on a crash pro- 
gram you could produce the sites hardened to 25 pounds per square 
inch, and what the cost would be in the field of military construction 
and in the field of missile procurement. Give us the best you can in 
that estimate. It would be of interest to the committee in evaluating 
this whole problem. 

If you do not have that information now, supply it later. 

Mr. Osrertae. No particular year, but just how fast. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, on a crash program. 

General Wurre. A crash program is not only production of missiles 
and associated equipment but construction. You mean unlimited con- 
struction agencies working on it 24 hours a day ? 

Mr. Manon. If you are threatened with serious situations and you 
have to do something about them rapidly, how rapidly can you proceed 
within the hounds of reason? Do you get the point? 

General Wuirte. Yes, sir. 

(Information in response to the foregoing is classified and has been 
furnished for the use of the committee. ) 

Mr. Osrertac. Are we to understand that the production of ATLAS 
missiles can be stepped up and can be met on any increased number 
of programs, but it is the problem of sites, launching, and hardening 
of these bases that is the problem ? 

Secretary Dovuetas. That is generally so. 

Mr. Osrerrag. And the equipment of it? 

Secretary Doveias. The guidance system is a long leadtime item 
in the missile itself, although if you wanted to develop a program to 
be highly productive 3 years from now I am sure you can doit. Iam 
sure you cannot bring out a very large number of missiles 2 years from 
now which have not already been planned. 


ADEQUACY OF DETERRENT 


Mr. Chairman, we will be fully responsive to your question, but I 
would like to make this suggestion: If what we are concerned with is a 
massive retaliatory capability, then it seems to me when you are 
talking about anything like the same number of missiles as you expect 
the Soviets to have, you are providing for a wholly unnecessary overkill 
to accomplish your purpose. If we give them no better missiles than 
our national intelligence indicates now we would have a surviving 
capability, as we indicated, with a relatively small number. It could 
be a deterrent against their direct attack on the continental United 
States. It might not be another kind of deterrent. 

Mr. Manon. I thought we were told yesterday that would not be 
sufficient. 

Secretary Dove.ias. This goes into the discussion of the deterrent. 
We have not discussed the kind of deterrent that we would like to 
maintain or that we would like to try to maintain. 

The factors we have indicated to consider in this period, the manned 
aircraft, the dozen different kinds of missile delivery systems, and the 
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MINUTEMAN which, per dollar, will produce so many more missiles 
is the—— 

Mr. Osrertac. That is not a deterrent now. 

Secretary Dovenas. It is not. 


ALTERNATIVES TO CONSIDER IN IMPROVING DEFENSE 


General Wurtr. That raises the question in my mind—for equiva- 
Jent dollars there might be alternate ways of improving defenses. One 
must make the basic premise that the more forces we have the greater 
the insurance and the less the risk, which after all we are trying to 
evaluate. That is simply a matter of judgment. 

I am not sure that the ATLAS would necessarily be the best way 
to do it. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the best way ? 

General Wurre. I can think of three things which might be consid- 
ered as alternates. I have not discussed this very closely with the 
Secretary. 

For instance, getting on with the reconnaissance satellite might 
pay us more than any single thing we can do. 

Mr. Manon. We will do everything in our power in that field 
regardless. 

General Wurrer. I hope we are. We are studying ways and means 
of speeding up the MINUTEMAN, and it is a matter of urgent 
study at the moment and we haven’t the answer. 

If there is anything practicable in that respect it might be a better 
way. 

I personally would put hopes in the B-70. We are not moving 
as rapidly as possible in that respect. 

I raise the point to emphasize that there are alternatives that 
perhaps should be considered. 

Mr. Manon. Apparently we have discussed the ATLAS. Now 
we want to go to the TITAN. 


POSSIBILITY OF MORE THAN ONE LAUNCH PER LAUNCH PAD 


Mr. Ruey. I would like to know if each squadron has 10 missiles 
do they have to have 10 pads; if not, how many pads do they have to 
have; furthermore, what would be the rate of fire for each squadron? 

General Wutre. Each squadron will have———. 

On each of these will be a missile, and each missile is intended 
to have a reaction time of minutes. 

Mr. Ritey. You will shoot them all at one time? 

General Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. Rimxy. How long would it take you to set up addi- 
tional missiles and shoot them ? 

General Wurre. It would be a matter of considerably more time. 

Mr. Rrtxy. How much time? 

Mr. Horner. The deployment is not being planned to have more 
than 10 missiles on hand in the squadron. 

Mr. Ruzy. I didn’t ask about the plan. I want to know if you 
had more missiles what you could do with them. 

Mr. Horner. It would be a matter on the order of » assum- 
ing they were available. 
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Mr. Manon. But you do not anticipate their being available? 

Mr. Horner. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It isa one-salvo proposition ? 

Mr. Sixes. Why! The launching installation is costly. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. You are asking how long it would take 
to produce these extra missiles. If they can shoot additional missiles 
I do not see why that is not a practical and sound proposition. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, why don’t they produce more missiles 
to have a second firing from these pads. 

Mr. Riiry. I do not believe every thing will be destroyed in 40 
minutes. I think you might have several hours in which to shoot a 
second salvo. 

Mr. Manon. What about it, General ? 

Secretary Doveras. I think the answer is trying to get value for the 
next dollars youspend. We think that instead of stockpiling another 
10 missiles at a single site we will improve our overall capability by 
spending the dollars to put those missiles also on launching sites as we 
still feel it is very important to have a quick reaction. 

Mr. Weaver. If each site is vulnerable why wouldn’t it be wise to 
have a reload there? You say the site would probably be destroyed, 
anyway. Why put so much money into so many sites when each is 
highly vulnerable and perhaps subject. to destruction. 

Secretary Dovenas. I don’t quite follow your statement that the 
site will be destroyed necessarily. I thought we indicated that with 
the present state of the art the hardened sites are likely to survive any 
attack that we foresee. 

Mr. Manon. The Secretary never answered this question. You 
could fire another salvo if you were not destroyed in the time required 
toreload. It seems the point Mr. Riley has raised is important. 

Mr. Ritry. It seems to me you would have some time. 

Secretary Dovanas. It seemed to us that the best investment, before 
buying more missiles for the same site, was to harden for the addi- 
tional missiles. 

We have looked at a lot of different operational concepts. We have 
looked at limestone mines. They provide very attractive possibilities. 

In the case of the operation that you would develop in connection 
with a limestone mine you would certainly have a large number of 
missiles underground and you would contemplate some system which 
would give them relative protection in going on the launchers and you 
would launch them over a period of quite a number of hours. 

The people to whom we submit these problems come back and say 
“You will do much better on a salvo basis from a hardened site, 
whether it is only semihardened or fully hardened.” 

We have also looked at the possibility, particularly with MINUTE- 
MAN, of using railroad trains as the launching sites. That gives 
you the mobility. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any difference of opinion in the Air Force 
at all? Is everybody’s mind completely crystallized and in identi- 
cally the same form with respect to this problem ? 

Secretary Doucias. No. We have many schools of thought, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We are just getting one which is to our disadvantage. 
If we had these other schools of thought as to the pros and cons it 
would help us. 
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Secretary Douctas. I would be happy to hear from Mr. Horner. 
Perhaps he would like to comment on this problem of the additional 
missiles. ‘This is a very real problem. 

Mr. Horner. I do not think I can comment on the basis of present- 
ing a different school of thought. Perhaps I can expand on the ex- 
planation a little. 

Additional missiles destined for use by the same launcher on a 
reload capability must, in the war gaming process we discussed with 
Mr. Ford a few minutes ugo, be treated exactly as the soft missiles 
and therefore they are vulnerable to low-accuracy attack and low- 
yield attack. 

They have two additional disadvantages. One is that the response 
rate is very low, so they are vulnerable for a long period of time. 

Two, they must be reloaded in an environment which we have to 
assume is going to be very hostile to the reloading crew in terms of 
radiation hazard. 

Under these circumstances, doing the same kind of arithmetic we 
have done here, you can only come to the conclusion that there is 
more value to providing some hardening than there is to providing 
additional soft missiles that are not on launch pads. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, if you could do it all the same day. However, 
if you are in a hurry to do something and you think it is important 
to your survival then it might be a little different. 

If you could leisurely go about building sites and hardening them 
that would be another matter. 


MISSILE PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Mr. Horner. I am afraid we may have left a little of the wrong im- 
pression, that missile production was no problem for this time period. 
That is not exactly the case. 

I would remind you that we have not yet flown the first missile 
in the operational configuration. It will be perhaps some 
before we really have the operational missile working with the opera- 
tional ground-support equipment to give us this response time which 
we are talking about. 

Therefore, when we talk about production leadtimes we have to 
measure them from some time later this year. It will still be another 

before we have an operational all-inertia guidance system 
which is absolutely essential to talk about a 25-pound-per-square-inch- 
hardened missile. 

We cannot harden the radio guidance system. Therefore, when we 
start talking about expanding production to the extent of providing 
refills for the launching pads we are not talking about late 
we are talking about also from the production viewpoint if 
we are going to have the all inertial guidance systems. 

These are also factors of judgment which must be put into play 
when we talk about the possibility of producing additional soft mis- 
siles for reload capability. 

Mr. Manon. You will not have an operational missile for 
Yet the chart shows we will have operational missiles earlier. 

Mr. Horner. We will have the first operational capability in June, 
sir. We have never said we will have a real countdown capa- 
bility with high reliability in June of this year. This comes somewhat 
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later, and we have a great deal of testing to do on this program, I 
wanted to place that in context. 


POSSIBLE FIRING OF SECOND SALVO FROM ICBM LAUNCH PAD 






































General Wuire. I think there is another factor—in 6 hours the 
enemy bombers might be on their targets. 

Mr. Manon. Not with NIKE. 

General Wuirr. Perhaps 

Mr. Forp. Is there any sentiment among responsible people in the 
Air Force for the view expressed by Mr. Riley ? 

General Wuirr. We looked at it and discarded it. 

Mr. Manon. You think the other missiles will be there. The bomb- 
ers might be there in 6 hours. This is one of those quick wars? 

General Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is going to be decided in the first few hours? 

General Wurre. I think so. 

Secretary Douetas. This is the war that you may never have, but 
if you have it, it will be a very quick one. 

Mr. Manon. General Taylor, or people of that school, say that you 
have to get a man to Moscow before you win a war, and it takes time 
to do that. 

Secretary Dovetas. We did not have to get a man to Japan, and 
that was contrary to most of the expert opinions on which plans were 
made. 

Mr. Osrerrac. How long would it take to get from your nearest 

SAC base to Moscow ? 

General Wuirr. Five and a half to six hours. 

Mr. Manon. The point is if it would be worth considering to the 
layman in this field of having more than the ability of firing one 
salvo from one area or one place. If it is just merely a matter of 
making the reload it would be a much cheaper operation. 

General Wutre. Would you trust us to give you an unbiased list 
of the pros and cons on this problem ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, and on when you can produce the missiles. 

General Wurre. We will give you the pros and the cons without 
preiudice because we do not have any prejudice. 

Mr. Manon. When can you give us that information? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think that it could be next week. 

(A classified statement was furnished to the committee.) 





POSSIBILITIES OF EXPANDING TITAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Now, let us go tothe TITAN. We have discussed the 
TITAN program generally. Does it make sense to try to expedite the 
TITAN program? Will that do anything to close the missile gap to 
any appreciable degree? What is the general sentiment on that? 
Secretary Dovetas. We thought that if we were to increase the size 
of the big liquid missile program the obvious thing to do is to expand 
the ATLAS program because the ATLAS we regard as a proven 
missile. Unless we should embark on a colossal crash program, there 
would be no occasion for expanding at this time the TITAN program. 
We have just flown one TITAN, and the TITAN program is a very 
substantial one. Questions as to its initial operational date indicate 
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it would be very difficult to advance that date, so we looked at this in 
terms of expanding our ICBM capability with the ATLAS. 

Mr. Manon. General White, oe was, or will be, the recommenda- 
tion of the air staff with respect to the TITAN ? 

General Wurre. The recommendation was the program as shown 
on the chart. 

Mr. Manon. Was that the initial recommendation of the air staff? 

General Wurrr. As far as I recall, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Were there any other views? We have heard some 
talk that it would be best to sidetrack the TITAN program and go 
to the MINUTEMAN. 

Secretary Doveias. Goto ATLAS. 

Mr. Manon. Or go more heavily into the ATLAS program. 

Secretary Douatias. It was the proposal that the TITAN be can- 
celed in favor of a speeded up ATLAS program. When we got 
through a complete analysis of the costs involved, we decided that the 
cost was very small, because if you substituted ATLASES for 
TITANS and put on the ATLAS the various improvements that the 
TITAN has, the cost would come up to such a point that the differ- 
ence is not very great, and we felt that the additional mobilization 
base of having two production sources more than justified keeping 
the TITAN. 

Mr. Manon. Was there some argument. that the missile program 
ought to be deemphasized, particularly with reference to the TITAN, 
in order to provide funds for more bombers ? 

Secretary Doveras. There are such schools of thought. 

Mr. Manon. I mean within the Air staff. 

General Wnarre. Within the Air staff. There are people who pre- 
fer to have more bombers and fewer missiles at this stage of the game. 

Mr. Manon. Was that pretty evenly divided? What was your 
personal view ? 

General Wuite. My personal view was that the program we have 
shown you is a sound one. 

Mr. Manon. What about General LeMay? 

General Wurrr. He should speak for himself, but I believe he pre- 
ferred to have more B-52’s and fewer ICBM’s in this period. 

Secretary Dovatas. I would raise a question on that with regard 
to General LeMay. He would surely like to have more B-52’s. I do 
not think he suggested a program that did not include squad- 
rons of big missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Let the record be clear with regard to General LeMay. 
Let it be cleared by him. 

You are convinced that we should proceed with the TITAN missile. 





EXPEDITING MINUTEMAN 


Now let us go to MINUTEMAN. We all seem to think—and 
certainly it is my own view after listening to all the testimony of the 
last year or so—that what we really want is the MINUTEMAN be- 
cause of its cheaper cost, its mass production possibilities, its quick 
reaction time, and we want it soon. Now, do you have a plan in being, 
or in the making, to expedite the MINUTEMAN ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think my first comment on that is the present 
program is a very rapid program. Our development program is fully 
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funded and it is the opinion of General Schriever there is nothing 
we can do in an orderly manner that we are not now doing to develop 
the MINUTEMAN. We have raised the question as to whether or 
not, and to what extent, we might advance the production of the 
missile to an early operational date. This is presently being studied 
and General Schriever will report on it next week—as to what we 
might do to advance the program. Actually, we have for some time 
tentatively planned MINUTEMEN in the fiscal year 

and an additional in the fiscal year . In discussions 
with General Schriever and members of his staff only a week ago it 
was indicated there was concern on his part that it was realistic to 
believe that we could have MINUTEMEN operational missiles 
in the fiscal year . There was no doubt, however, in his view 
that we could have that number of missiles in the last half of the 
calendar year . 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Horner, what are your views with respect to the 
expedition of the MINUTEMAN program ? 

Mr. Horner. My views do not differ from those of the Secretary. 
We are on a very tight schedule as far as the research and develop- 
ment program is concerned. I think we may find some time in the 
next few years or so that some of the problems that we now imagine 
will take a great deal of testing might come a little easier than we 
anticipate, and at such time we would want to be in a position to 
exploit those and arrive at a developed weapon as quickly as we 
could. We feel that we have all those bets covered at the present 
time, and we certainly could not postulate an operational capability 
earlier than the Secretary has indicated. 'Thestudy General Schriever 
is now undertaking is more or less a recheck of that. If he finds any 
way to do better it will be reported to you in the next week or so. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have anything to add to that, General White? 

General Wuire. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you provide the committee the results of this 
study with respect to the MINUTEMAN ? 

Secretary Dovewas. Yes. 

(The information requested is classified and will be furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 


VIEWS OF GENERAL SCHRIEVER ON POSSIBLE ACCELERATION OF ICBM 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Am I to understand that the program which will be 
personally recommended by General Schriever to expedite the ICBM 
capability is one of the programs which you have presented to us here 
today ? 

Secretary Douetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Which one? 

Secretary Doveias. He has not recommended such a program. 

Mr. Manon. He has not recommended such a program to the staff? 

Secretary Doveras. No. He has responded with this program in 
answer to the question of what can be done to increase and accelerate 
the ATLAS program. 

Mr. Manon. Does General Schriever tell you, General White, that 
he can, and he thinks he should, expedite this ATLAS program? 

General Wurrer. He gave us the data. 
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Mr. Manon. I understand that he gave you the data. 

General Wuire. He has made no personal recommendation to me 
to speed up the program. 

Mr. Manon. He can speak for himself. 

Mr. Forp. As I remember a newspaper report on what General 
Schriever testified to over in the Senate before the Senate Prepared- 
ness Committee, he thought that we should do something to speed 
it up. 

hanced Wurre. He has made no final presentation that I know of, 
and none to me personally. 

Secretary Doveras. He also said, Mr. Chairman, when pressed for a 
personal opinion as to what action should be taken in the ICBM pro- 
gram, that he had some very real question as to whether he should 
express an opinion, that one would have to consider the POLARIS 
and all the other means of delivery. When pressed for a personal 
opinion, he said, “I think we should increase the program.” 

Mr. Manon. According to the press it was very plain that he was 
out of step with this program and felt that it should be expedited, 
and everyone who read that paper got that impression. 

Secretary Dovatas. I think the New York Times story was quite 
misleading in comparison to his whole testimony. 


THOR-JUPITER PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. What do you plan to do in respect to the production 
lines for the THOR and JUPITER? ~ 
Secretary Doveuas. At the present time there is no plan to continue 


these lines beyond producing five THOR squadrons and three JUPI- 
TER squadrons and such THOR boosters as are required for the 
ARPA and NASA programs. 

Mr. Manon. That would not be too great ? 

Secretary Dova.as. No. 

Mr. Manon. Can either of these lines be used for the ATLAS or 
the MINUTEMAN ? 

Secretary Dovexas. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. This five and three production line for THOR and 
JUPITER does not take into account anything that might come 
along through the mutual security program for the allied programs? 

General Wurrr. These are all earmarked for certain allies. 

Mr. Gartockx. MAP has the question of whether or not they will 
finance additional squadrons which will be taken over by them. 

Mr. Forp. You have an eight squadron program, five and three? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. All of which contemplates utilization by Allied forces? 

Mr. Garvock. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And not by U.S. forces? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Anything beyond the eight squadrons is for additional 
Allied utilization ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. And itis to be wholly paid for 
by the Allied forces taking those missiles. At the present time, al- 
though we receive reimbursements on THOR and JUPITER squad- 
rons, the reimbursement does not represent the full cost. 
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Mr. Forp. I am not quite clear on that. All of the anticipated 
funding to date for the eight squadrons is coming out of MAP? 

Secretary Doveias. Not all of it. That is what I tried to make 
clear. We get reimbursement, I think, at a rate of about $50 million 
per squadron on THOR and $75 million on JUPITER, but these 
amounts do not represent the cost of these squadrons. 

Mr. Forp. How is that reimbursement reflected in your 1960 
budget / 

Mr. Gar.ock. You will recall that when the Secretary was giving 
his figures on the budget he showed program amounts that were 
larger in several instances than the amount of new obligational au- 
thority. Reimbursements are incorporated in and shown as a receipt 
against our funding for 1960, or for the appropriate year. This is 
one method of financing programs in excess of NOA. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall the THOR and JUPITER programs, you 
have three or four squadrons. 

General Waite. Five THOR and three JUPITERs. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


POSSIBLE PRODUCTION OF LESS SOPHISTICATED MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Manon. I believe that we have agreed that we do not know 
too much about the sites of the ICBM’s of the opponents, and we do 
not now have a military satellite that is adequate to identify the 
sites, so the point is, if we cannot hope to counter a missile by knocking 
out the launching site we would then be required to fire indiscrimi- 
nately in retaliation. Would the degree of sophistication required 
under these conditions be met by speeding up the MINUTEMAN 
and having it less effective than you originally planned it would be 
in the initial production of the weapon ? 

Secretary Doveias. That is exactly the question General Schriever 
is examining and will report on next week. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, he may take a less sophisticated MIN- 
UTEMAN? 


Secretary Dovenas. Yes. 
SNARK MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. With respect to the SNARK, very few people will 
say much for it, a subsonic long-range missile. General Power did 
not speak very eloquently in defending it. Would it be good to cancel 
out this program ? : 

Secretary Doucias. We think not. We have some operational mis- 
siles already delivered. Most of the construction at Presque Isle 
is completed, or contracted for, and we think this first sizable number 
of intercontinental missiles should be brought into the operation unit 
and made operational. I think the life of the SNARK may well be 
regarded as somewhat short, but it carries a big warhead, and if com- 
pared to a‘manned aircraft, I think it looks rather better than when 
compared toa ballistic missile. 

Mr. Manon. General White, certainly there must have been some 
soul searching in the Air Staff about this SNARK missile. 

General Wurre. That is correct. 
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Mr. Manon. I frankly expected it to be canceled long before now. 
You have not done that ? 

General Wuirr. It is late in its appearance, but we are so far along 
the line that when you weigh that against its capabilities we felt, on 
balance, we should go ahead ‘with it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any kind of follow-on program that would 
give it extra power and speed to make it more usable? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. By the use of another engine, or something? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. How many do you plan to have? 

Secretary Dovcias. ———. 

Mr. Manon. When will it be fully operational ? 

Secretary Doucxas. It will have an operational capability by this 
fall. 

Mr. Manon. When will you have a squadron in place and ready to 
go # 
~ Secretary Doveras. A full squadron ———— will not all be on the 
site until early in 1960. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Is this the final refinement of the SNARK that you 
speak of # 

General Wurrr. That is our intention. This will be final. 

Mr. Osrertas. Mr. Secretary, you gave a figure a few moments 
ago with regard to your projected planning i in connection with the 
MINUTEMAN. 

Secretary Douauas. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do those figures include an equal number of pads 
and launching sites? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes. I referred to operational missiles rather 
than to inventory. 

Mr. Osrertaa. I know you do it. That would embrace sites as 
well as the missiles themselves ? 

Secretary Doveias. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrrerrag. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Wepnespay, Frepruary 18, 1959. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
We will resume our hearing on the Air Force budget for fiscal 1960. 


RECOGNITION OF AWARD TO MR. GARLOCK 


I see in the committee room again today one of the very faithful 
and efficient men of the Government to whom the taxpayers of this 
country owe a great debt for his loyal, faithful, and efficient service 
throughout the years. I refer to Assistant Secretary Lyle Garlock. 

Mr. - Garlock, I recently have seen your picture in the press and my 
friends and colleagues have been talking to me about a recent honor 
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which has come to you. I want to congratulate you in behalf of the 
committee for this deserved recognition. 

Mr. Forp. I certainly join in that and concur wholeheartedly. The 
help and assistance Mr. Garlock has given our committee and the 
Congress has been outstanding. 

Mr. Manon. I believe, Secretary Douglas, Mr. Garlock was selected 
as 1 of 10 of the oustanding civil-service employees of the Govern- 
ment. That is quite a distinction. The Government could not run 
without these career people who are dedicated to the service. 

Mr. Sikes ? 


INITIAL OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY OF ATLAS MISSILE 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I recall when Mr. McElroy was before us we dis- 
cussed the operational capability of the ATLAS missile, and I am 
going to quote from his testimony. 

He said this: 

The ATLAS intercontinental ballistic missile has successfully completed a 
full-range test and it is well along in production. Construction is started on 
a number of launching sites and by the end of the current fiscal year the first 
few operational missiles will be in position in the hands of trained military per- 
sonnel. The ATLAS liquid fuel missile will become operational before the end 
of June 1959, the year in which we are now. This is a rather marked step up 
as compared to what we had anticipated. 

I recall your statements on yesterday to the chairman which indi- 
cated that although the missile will in fact be operational, as I inter- 
preted what you said, it will not be fully accurate and dependable 
at the time that it is first placed in operation ; that additional tests and 
instrumentation will be required. 

I may be putting words in your mouth and, of course, I want you to 
comment. 

When we say “operational” the average person assumes it means 
ready for use. It is at that time assumed to be a functional efficient 
weapon that will have marked bearing on the defense picture and on 
our deterrent posture. 

Now what is going to be the actual situation insofar as the value 
of ATLAS is concerned at the time that it goes into place in June 
of 1959? If it is not then fully effective how long before it will be 
fully effective? 

Secretary Doveras. I think the situation is substantially as you 
outlined it. Just to make the situation perfectly clear, I would say 
that we expect to have-————operational launchers as part of a launch- 
ing complex at Vandenberg by June of this year. We expect to have 
——operational ATLAS missiles on the launchers ready to fire. 

These missiles should be effective, accurate missiles, but they do 
not represent the final production line missile which will not actually 
be coming off the line with all changes and modifications until some- 
time next year. 

This is a situation similar to the one we always have with aircraft. 
As we build the airplane, modifications are called for. We find we 
may pick up most of the modifications by the 50th copy, or by the 
100th, and so forth, and then we go back and modify it. : 
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I would say the only reason for downgrading this first operational 
missile at all will be that it will probably not be fully capable of 
as rapid a countdown for firing. 

My understanding is that we, however, expect to be able to fuel and 
fire the missile within———or less. 

Mr. Suxes. The time differential you mentioned would not in itself 
be a marked difference. Will you comment on the accuracy of the 
model of the missile that will go on to the pads in June? Will the 
accuracy on target be as great as the accuracy of later models, or 
models that will follow it within a few months? 

Secretary Doucias. We expect to improve this accuracy somewhat. 
As I indicated yesterday, our ATLAS design calls for a———mile 
CEP. The firings that we have had indicate that we are attaining 
this accuracy. 

The accuracy of the February 4 firing is now fully documented. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Douetas. I do not want to give the impression that ac- 
curacies of that sort can always be expected but they are very encour- 
aging because we have them in the record. 

The missile that I believe General White referred to was an earlier 
missile at the end of last year. 

General Wuire. That is right. 

Secretary Dove.ias. He referred to a similar accuracy. 

I see no reason not to expect that the missiles that we hope to have 


operational in June can be regarded as having a ———— CEP or better. 
Mr. Sixes. The ———— CEP is what you indicated to us yesterday 


you were hoping for. Will the first missiles that go on site, insofar 
as you can now determine, have that accuracy ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Then is it true that the only way in which this missile 
will differ significantly from the missiles that will follow will be in 
the requirement for a little additional time for launching. Is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Dovenas. That is right, and I think it is worthwhile 
saying that we expect reliability to improve as we proceed with testing 
and training firing. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary Dovetas. I think this is probably conservative—that 50 
percent reliability was perhaps a fair estimate of what we could 
expect with these very first missiles. 

Mr. Sixes. So your use of the word “operational” for these first 
missiles does fit generally within the limitations for accuracy and 
reliability that earlier testimony would indicate ? ; 

Secretary Douc.as. Very definitely. 


DEPENDABILITY OF INITIAL ATLAS MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to go back to the state of dependability of 
the initial ATLAS missiles as they go on launching pads. Would you 
comment, Mr. Secretary, on any change in the guidance system which 
might be involved in which the guidance system of the later models 
would differ from that of the first models to go on pads? 
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Secretary Doveras. Mr. Sikes, the present squadron pro- 
gram calls for what we call radio inertial guidance in the first 
squadrons. 

After the first ———— squadrons we go to an all-inertial type of 
guidance which permits us at that point to go into base hardening. 

The original system does not aed itself to hardening due to ground 
antennas and other features of the system. 

If there is any choice as between the two systems as to accuracy one 
would expect the radio guidance system in the early stages to be per- 
haps slightly more accurate, but we have confidence that the inertial 
guidance system will meet substantially the standards we talked about. 

Perhaps Mr. Horner would like to comment further. 

Mr. Horner. The radio guidance method is an older method, has 
been used more in all of our delivery systems, whereas the inertial sys- 
tems are relatively new technique. 

For this reason the tolerances in manufacture are not as fine in the 
inertial systems today as they are in the radio systems. 

Mr. Sixes. Why would you want to change to the inertial system? 

Mr. Horner. Because the inertial system gives you a guidance capa- 
bility that is completely within the missile. It is not dependent upon 
any electronic aeiadie from the missile. It therefore 1s not as sub- 
ject to malfunction. It is not at all subject to possible jamming or 
counter measures. Also it gives you a capability of hardening, of 
putting the missile in a hole in the ground, which you cannot do as 
readily with the radio systems simply because it requires electronic 
radiation through the atmosphere. 





SAC CAPABILITIES AND AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Srxes. There has been some discussion about the status of our 
air alert. A good many people have believed that we keep a certain 
number of SAC aircraft in the air all the time. 

I believe it was Senator Symington who said in a TV appearance 
on Sunday that we do not in fact have that kind of an air alert. 

In order that we may determine just what we have and what are the 
reasons for the type of air alert that we do possess, would you tell us 
the exact status of this question ? 

General Wurtrr. We do not at present have any aircraft on so-called 
air alert, Mr. Sikes. We do have a considerable number of aircraft— 
which I would be glad to give you—on a 15-minute ground alert. 

We have conducted experiments with the airborne alert in order to 
gain know-how and to be able to measure what the probable costs will 
be for the future. 

The reason we do not have an air alert at the moment is that the 
enemy does not have an ICBM capability now, nor are they expected 
to have a significant one within the next year or two; so the threat is 
primarily an aircraft threat. 

Our distant early warning line, and the Pine Tree and the mid- 
Canada line, plus our local radars, give us sufficient time to give 
us warning of 2 to 6 hours at the most remote SAC bases from the 
farthest distant warning site, which is ample time to permit the 
bombers to get off, from a ground alert. 

We do intend to conduct further tests with the airborne alert pro- 
vided we get the authority to do so. You recognize there is some 
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sensitivity to that particular type of an operation. On the basis 
of three further tests we may or may not recommend that we go on 
a continuous airborne alert. 

Mr. Srxes. Have we not in the past kept planes in the air on alert? 


AIRBORNE ALERT EXPERIMENTS 


General Wuire. We ran some experiments for about 6 to 8 months 
to determine what could be done. The concept is to establish courses 
with refueling rendezvous at certain optimum points where an air- 
craft with an “optimum bombload, and for the greatest percentage of 
time while in the air, will still have sufficient fuel to go to his target 
and come back either to the home base or one of the oversea bases. 

These tests have indicated that on certain types of routes, about 
90 to 93 percent of the time aircraft in the air would be able to reach 
their targets. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, the maintenance of aircraft in the air is a 
more costly thing and it is a more wearing thing on crews, but when 
was it decided that it is not necessary to do that; that the Russian 
capability to harm us is not sufficiently great to justify such a de- 
fensive action on our part ? 

General Wurre. I think I will put it another way. It was never 
decided not to doit. It was decided that this was something we could 
foresee as having a very great value if certain things transpired, and 
therefore to be forearmed we conducted these experiments and in- 
tend to go further with them. 

If it looks like a feasible and desirable thing to do in light of the 
intelligence we have or foresee, we will recommend going into an 
airborne alert on some given scale. 

Mr. Stxes. Frequently reference is made a an air alert in which 
a percentage of our bomber force was in the air all the time armed 
with components of nuclear warheads. 

General Wuirr. I am quite certain that those statements were 
never made by the Air Force. There was conjecture in the press. 

I see the Secretary is a little anxious to say something so I will 
defer to him. 

Secretary Doucias. The Chief has said substantially everything I 
would say. 

I would just emphasize the fact that neither the Air Force nor the 
Defense Department has ever indicated that there was an active air 
alert. So far as I know it has not been suggested seriously up to the 
present time that there is a current need for an air alert except that 
it is important to test our capability for developing an air alert at a 
later time when we might feel that it was very desirable. 

We have had the problem of whether or not to deny flatly state- 
ments to the effect that there is an air alert. This is always a rather 
difficult problem. How much do you deny? 

Some of our friends have a way of probing for information by 
writing stories and then seeking correction. 

General Wurre. I think I can shed some additional light on this, 
Mr. Sikes. 

There are always a certain number of training flights in the air, and 
habitually they do carry weapons on training flights. 
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Secretary Doveras. Mr. Sikes, the present ———— squadron pro- 
gram calls for what we call radio inertial guidance in the first 
squadrons. 

After the first —-—— squadrons we go to an all-inertial type of 
guidance which permits us at that point to go into base hardening. 

The original system does not lend itself to hardening due to gr ound 
antennas and other features of the system. 

If there is any choice as between the two systems as to accuracy one 
would expect the radio guidance system in the early stages to be per- 
haps slightly more accurate, but we have confidence that the inertial 
guidance system will meet substantially the standards we talked about. 

Perhaps Mr. Horner would like to comment further. 

Mr. Horner. The radio guidance method is an older method, has 
been used more in all of our delivery systems, whereas the inertial sys- 
tems are relatively new technique. 

For this reason the tolerances in manufacture are not as fine in the 
inertial systems today as they are in the radio systems. 

Mr. Sixes. Why would you want to c hange to the inertial system? 

Mr. Horner. Because the inertial system gives you a guidance capa- 
bility that is completely within the missile. It is not dependent upon 
any electronic a ation from the missile. It therefore is not as sub- 
ject to malfunction. It is not at all subject to possible jamming or 
counter measures. Also it gives you a capability of hardening, of 
putting the missile in a hole in the ground, which you cannot do as 
readily with the radio systems simply because it requires electronic 
radiation through the atmosphere. 








SAC CAPABILITIES 





AND AIRBORNE ALERT 





Mr. Srxes. There has been some discussion about the status of our 
air alert. A good many people have believed that we keep a certain 
number of SAC aircraft in the air all the time. 

I believe it was Senator Symington who said in a TV appearance 
on Sunday that we do not in fact have that kind of an air alert. 

In order that we may determine just what we have and what are the 
reasons for the type of air alert that we do possess, would you tell us 
the exact status of this question ? 

General Wurtrr. We do not at present have any aircraft on so-called 
air alert, Mr. Sikes. We do have a considerable number of aircraft— 
which I would be glad to give you—on a 15-minute ground alert. 

We have condueted experiments with the airborne alert in order to 
gain know-how and to be able to measure what the probable costs will 
be for the future. 

The reason we do not have an air alert at the moment is that the 
enemy does not have an ICBM capability now, nor are they expected 
to have a significant one within the next year or two; so the threat is 
primarily an aircraft threat. 

Our distant early warning line, and the Pine Tree and the mid- 
Canada line, plus our local radars, give us sufficient time to give 
us warning of 2 to 6 hours at the most remote SAC bases from the 
farthest distant warning site, which is ample time to permit the 
bombers to get off, from a ground alert. 

We do intend to conduct further tests with the airborne alert pro- 
vided we get the authority to do so. You recognize there is some 
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sensitivity to that particular type of an operation. On the basis 
of three further tests we may or may not recommend that we go on 
a continuous airborne alert. 


Mr. Srxes. Have we not in the past kept planes in the air on alert? 
AIRBORNE ALERT EXPERIMENTS 


General Wurre. We ran some experiments for about 6 to 8 months 
to determine what could be done. The concept is to establish courses 
with refueling rendezvous at certain optimum points where an air- 
craft with an optimum bombload, and for the greatest percentage of 
time while in the air, will still have sufficient fuel to go to his target 
and come back either to the home base or one of the oversea bases. 

These tests have indicated that on certain types of routes, about 
9) to 93 percent of the time aircraft in the air would be able to reach 
their targets. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, the maintenance of aircraft in the air is a 
more costly thing and it is a more wearing thing on crews, but when 
was it decided that it is not necessary to do that; that the Russian 
capability to harm us is not sufficiently great to justify such a de- 
fensive action on our part ? 

General Wurre. I think I will put it another way. It was never 
decided not to doit. It was decided that this was something we could 
foresee as having a very great value if certain things transpired, and 
therefore to be forearmed we conducted these experiments and in- 
tend to go further with them. 

If it looks like a feasible and desirable thing to do in light of the 
intelligence we have or foresee, we will recommend going into an 
airborne alert on some given scale. 

Mr. Srxes. Frequently reference is made to an air alert in which 
a percentage of our bomber force was in the air all the time armed 
with components of nuclear warheads. 

General Wuire. I am quite certain that those statements were 
never made by the Air Force. There was conjecture in the press. 

I see the Secretary is a little anxious to say something so I will 
defer to him. 

Secretary Doucias. The Chief has said substantially everything I 
would say. 

I would just emphasize the fact that neither the Air Force nor the 
Defense Department has ever indicated that there was an active air 
alert. So far as I know it has not been suggested seriously up to the 
present time that there is a current need for an air alert except that 
it is important to test our capability for developing an air alert at a 
later time when we might feel that it was very desirable. 

We have had the problem of whether or not to deny flatly state- 
ments to the effect that there is an air alert. This is always a rather 
difficult problem. How much do you deny ? 

Some of our friends have a way of probing for information by 
writing stories and then seeking correction. 

General Wuire. I think I can shed some additional light on this, 
Mr. Sikes. 

There are always a certain number of training flights in the air, and 
habitually they do carr y weapons on training flights. 
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( Diseussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Sikes. To what extent might the training flights be called an 
air alert? In other words, in the event of a sudden emergency would 
these planes be in position to move onto target or would they have to 
come back to their bases for additional weapons or equipment ? 
General Witte. I should say that normally it would be very diffi- 
cult. to send a training flight on to a target. I do not say it would 
be impossible. 
Mr. Stxes. Then they do not constitute part of an air alert? 
General Wuirr. No. However, an air alert, if we go to it, would 
be so designed as to get the maximum amount of training. 














NEED FOR AIR ALERT AT OVERSEA SAC BASES 








Mr. Anprews. The general has stated that one reason SAC did 
not maintain an air alert was the fact he did not think the Russians 
had a high ICBM eapability at this time. 

Assuming they have an IRBM capability, what effect would that 
have on the oversea bases and the need for an air alert from those 
bases ? 

General Wurrr. The IRBM threat to the United States does not 
exist because of lack of range. Overseas there is a different. prob- 
lem. 

The SAC bases generally overseas are outside the range of what 
we choose to call their short-range ballistic missiles. Our bases in the 
United Kingdom, Spain, and in North Africa, where SAC bases are, 
are outside of that range insofar as we have intelligence on the subject. 

Some of our tactical fighter and tactical bombers in Europe and in 
the Far East are within such range, but here you have the problem 
of what kind of an air alert can you maintain with the relatively 
short-range single man crew that you have in the tactical fighter; 
and, moreover, the distances to, shall we say, enemy territory are so 
very close that an airborne alert would not be very profitable. Air- 
borne endurance of the aircraft in that area is such that an airborne 
alert is not practical. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you think the Russians have an operational 
missile within range of your ov ersea SAC bases? 

General Wurre. I do not; no, sir. Not at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. You would not make such a decision regarding air alert 
unless you were fully convinced that this is the proper course. Would 
you spend some time telling us on what type of information you 
justify that decision ? 

General Wurre. The same national intelligence that we have been 
speaking of here, crediting them with ———- ICBM’s in 1959 is not 
sufficient to require us to go on airborne alert but it is an indication, 

taken with the rest of the national intelligence estimate, that we bet- 
ter have an airborne alert at some time in the fairly near future. So 
we have been studying the problem, testing the concepts, with a view 
to taking the step at ‘what we hope will be the proper time. 

Mr. Suxes. Do- you have an estimate of the safe time for beginning 
an air alert 
General Wutre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have such an estimate ? 
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General Wurre. Yes, sir. You can interpolate it. I would say 
within a year to a year and a half we must make up our minds. 


STATUS OF SAC GROUND ALERT 


Mr. Sixes. In the meantime tell us something about the status of 
your ground alert. I assume that is a term which properly can be 
used. What is the status of the alert which you now maintain? How 
many planes can get off how quickly ? 

General Wuire. I was sure this question would be asked, Mr. Sikes. 
I had the figures the other day for the Senate committee ‘and I have 
a figure here as of 2 days ago. I am sure today the figure is approxi- 
mately the same. 

This is quite highly classified, of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

You w i find at each SAC base where the unit is combat ready that 
there are a certain number of bombers with crews on alert. In the 
vicinity of where the loaded bombers are parked there are special 
areas set aside for the alert crews. They live there for a certain period 
of time, normally 2 to 3 days. The crews are there, there is an elabo- 
rate system of alert, transportation, and everything else. 

In fact, I hope you gentlemen visit a SAC base some time in the fu- 
ture. Ask the commander to ring the bell. There are three types of 
test alerts. There is one where the crew dashes down to the airplane, 
gets into the airplane, and starts the engines. They are then given 
the signal to cut the engines. They are told as they go through the 
gate whether it is an A, B, or C type ‘of alert. 

On an “A” alert, they start engines only. On a “B” alert they start 
the engines and taxi out on the runway. Ona “C” alert they actually 
take off. 

We do not do the actual takeoff often for various reasons. A 
heavily loaded aircraft would have to fly a good many hours before 
it would be safe to bring it back. 

Also, the very wear and tear of taxiing a fully loaded airplane is a 

wasteful utilization of the hours available in the structure of that 
airplane. So, on atest alert, we rarely have them take off. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the next state of alert. beyond the 15-minute 
alert ? 

General Wutre. Beyond that is a question of assembling the crews 
for the aircraft that are in commission and working as fast as possible 
to put the rest of the aircraft in commission. They generate rather 
rapidly. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they have a fixed time limit within which they must 
be operational ? 

General Wuire. Only by experience do we know that a certain num- 
ber of crews over and above the alert crews are likely to be available 
in the vicinity. 

We do not require the crew members, other than the alert crews. 
to be on hand 24 hoursa day. That simply is not practicable. How- 
ever, the alert crews are available. 
hey Sixes. What percentage of the SAC force is under 15-minute 
alert ? 
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General Wutre. Our objective is to have one-third of the SAC force 
on this 15-minute alert, and we are working rapidly toward that. 

Mr. Sixes. To what extent would you be apprehensive of danger 
to the remainder of your aircraft from enemy attack? Assuming 
those on the 15-minute alert get off the ground within the time pre- 
scribed and that an enemy attack were on the way, what percentage 
of the remainder of your aircraft might be lost on the ground from 
that enemy attack? 

General Wuire. I could not put it in a percentage, sir. 

As a matter of fact, one of the charts we had shows that. Before 
we put it back on, should you like it, let me explain this: 

Let us assume that on an average you would have 4 hours of warn- 
ing from the time an enemy penetrated the DEW line. You would 
get the objective now, one-third of the force, off in 15 minutes. 

The additional aircraft which would be available for a combat 
mission will take off as they are generated, which is generally as 
shown here. 

In addition, all other aircraft, even though they may not be capable 
of a combat mission but capable of flying will become airborne. If 
there is only one qualified pilot or copilot available, he will take that 
aircraft off and get it away from the airfield and hope to be in the 
air by the time the attack occurs. 

Obviously some aircraft which cannot be made ready to fly under 
any circumstances will be on the ground, but there will be relatively 
few. 

This is a chart which indicates how the aircraft would generate 
beyond the 15 minutes. 


Mr. Forp. The figures are a little vague. Would you explain! 

General Wnirr. Strategic is 24 hours warning; that is right. 

Tactical warning is 15-minute warning and the strategic warning 
would be 24 hours or longer. 


SAC ALERT DURING MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Secretary Doveras. During the Middle East crisis, Mr. Sikes, it 
might be interesting to say, when we had in effect a strategic warn- 
ing, we had over 1,000 bombers loaded, with crews available and 
ready to go. 

You could not take them all off in 15 minutes because of the traf- 
fic problem on runways, but you can get them off very rapidly. 

General Wuire. We do have figures available on a chart which 
indicate how the remainder of the force would be launched. The 
rate varies, there is no precise number, but experience gives us an 
indication as to the rate at which the remaining force is generated. 

Mr. Srxes. It will be useful to have this information for the com- 
mittee. You can supply it for the record if you will. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for the com: 
mittee’s use.) 

Mr. Srxes. What is the state of readiness of aircraft other than 
those in the 15-minute group? Must they be fueled and otherwise pre- 
pared for takeoff? 
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General Wuire. Yes, sir. The 15-minute aircraft are fueled, 
bombed up and ready to go. The starting unit is right alongside of 
the aircraft. 

Mr. Sixes. Other than those in the 15-minute group ? 

General Wutrr. No, sir; not beyond the 15 minutes necessarily. 
It would depend on whether they were going out on a training flight 
within a few hours, and so on. 

I might point out that one of the reasons we are so insistent, if I 
might say so, about on-base family housing for our crew members, 
not only in SAC but in the Air Defense Command as well, is the very 
reason of generating these additional crews. 

If they live miles and miles away from the base, as they do in many 
cases, it is that much more difficult to get the people here and generate 
this force as quickly as possible. 


MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Stxes. I would like to ask some questions on the MINUTE- 
MAN. The discussion regarding the MINUTEMAN yesterday was 
interesting and useful to the committee. 

We talked about the advantages of MINUTEMAN as compared to 
other types of missiles. I am curious to know if it is possible that 
MINUTEMAN, which can be fired very quickly, might it be devel- 
oped into an antimissile missile with the right kind of guidance? 

Secretary Dove LAs. We think it has that possibility, Mr. Sikes. I 
would like to ask Mr. Horner to comment on that. 

Mr. Horner. Of course, that part of the MINUTEMAN weapon 
system which could be used as an antimissile missile is almost limited 
to the missile itself. The missile itself is only part of the total MIN- 
UTEMAN system and therefore to use the MINUTEMAN in an anti- 
missile role requires a great deal more development and application to 
the missile guidance in order to perform the interception and detec- 
tion problems. 

Mr. Stxes. Have there been recommendations that this develop- 
ment be undertaken ? 

Mr. Horner. We are studying that at the present time. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have any estimates of the cost ? 

Mr. Horner. We do not have realistic estimates of the costs for 
such a system. 

Mr. Srxes. Could a smaller version of the MINUTEMAN be used 
as an IRBM, a medium-range missile? 

Mr. Horner. As you know, the MINUTEMAN is a three-stage 
vehicle. The top stage bears the guidance and bears the warhead. 

Each of the individual stages has some capability, and it is possible 
that the top two stages will have a medium-range missile: delivery 
capability, but whether or not you would ever want to deploy such a 
system as two stages of the MINUTEMAN depends a great deal 
on the politico- military situation. 

It is not very difficult to change the dimensions of the missile itself 
to optimize it for an IRBM function, and it is very likely that if 
we did decide to build a second generation IRBM we might want to 
change the stage relationships in the IRBM to make them different 
from. what they appear in the ICBM, simply because the ICBM was 
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optimized for an intercontinental trajectory; of course, the shorter 
trajectory would require different sized missiles. This is very easy 
to do. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel this might be the most economical way to 
obtain a second generation medium-range missile? I speak now of 
the modification of the MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Horner. This is certainly a possibility, Mr. Sikes. However, 
as you know, we have not at the present time any plans for deploying 
IRBM’s with the U.S. forces. They are all in the MAP. At the 
present time we have limited our consideration of a second generation 
IRBM to encouragement of the NATO countries to develop such a 
missile. This is being actively considered in the NATO countries 
at the present time, and we are assisting the NATO countries to the 
extent of providing them technical guidance and providing them 
Air Force officers to assist in forming a program. 

Of course, there are all of the usual political and financial prob- 
lems which have to be solved before such development can be 
successfully carried out. 


BOMARC-NIKE COMPARISON 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent might BOMARC be used for the same 
defense task that NIKE is being developed for? 

Mr. Horner. The development of surface-to-air missiles for the 
air defense role has been carried out in the past few years by both the 
Army and the Air Force. 

Generally the division of effort between the two has been described 
as area type defensive weapons under development by the Air Force 
and point defense type weapons by the Army. 

For this reason the range of the NIKE family has always been 
quite a bit shorter than that of the BOMARC and their deployment 
has been in the immediate vicinity of the target. 

The concept of development of the BOMARC on the other hand 
has been, because it is an area defense type weapon, a circumferential 
deployment to more or less deny access to the continental United 
States of enemy bombers, and the current deployment is designed to 
provide a defense in depth, that is the NIKE-HERCULES deployed 
immediately around the sensitive targets, the BOMARC deployment 
around the periphery. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the relative cost of the two weapons, the rela- 
tive cost per missile? 

Mr. Horner. Of course, that question bears directly on your earlier 
question—could the BOMARC do the NIKE job? 

The BOMARC certainly could do the NIKE job if it was to be 
deployed as a point defense weapon, but it would not give its greatest 
defensive capability per dollar in that kind of task. From a technical 
point of view it certainly could perform the point defense role. It 
provides its greatest defense per dollar in its area defense deployment, 
and because of the two different kinds of deployment it is extremely 
difficult to compare costs, directly, one missile against the other 
missile. 

There have been many operational analysis type studies made. 
You can only come to the conclusion: If you use the missiles for 
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different purposes they are not directly comparable costwise or func- 
tionwise. 

We feel it is absolutely essential to have an integrated electronic 
environment in the North American continent, and an area defense 
surface-to-air missile to work with that environment. 


B-—58 EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Stxes. How would you use the B—58 bomber initially, and how 
might this use be affected by improvements in weapons In later years 4 

General Wuire. The B-58 will initially be used, as we conceive it 
now, on what we call a reflex operation. It will be based at one or 
more of our forward bases where, by virtue of its very high speed, it 
will quickly get to the target. Later on it will probably carry an air- 
launched missile. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that what you call Operation Reflex / 

General Wurrr. Operation Reflex. 

We now have aircraft overseas on the same type of mission, but the 
aircraft are the B-47’s. The B-58 will get to the target much quic ker. 

The growth potential of our bombers would seem to me to lie in the 
airborne missile, whether a HOUND DOG type, or the ballistic 
airborne missile with which we are now actively experimenting. 
That will add to the speed with which the B-58 can put a weapon 
on the target. 

Mr. Manon. You may elaborate your answer. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for the com- 
mittee’s use.) 

NECESSITY FOR THE B-70 


Mr. Srxes. By the time we have the B-70 bomber operational, will 
not missiles be able to do the same job and thus eliminate the neces- 
sity, or the place of the B-70 bomber ? 

General Wurire. I do not think the missile will for many years— 
and certainly not by the time the B-70 becomes available—be able 
to do all the things that a manned bomber can do. I agree that the 
importance of the missile will grow and do so in relation to the 
importance of the manned bomber. I cited at some length some 
reasons for the advantages of the manned bomber over the missile. 
They will apply to the B-70 even to a greater degree because of its 
higher performance. The bomber, for one thing, is a very complicat- 
ing element for enemy defenses. If you simply have no bombers 
then you relieve him of the obligation to maintain a bomber defense. 
It is true if we have a defensive weapon effective against both mis- 
ee and bombers another problem arises; that, however, seems to 
be a long way off. 

Mr. Manon. And it might be pointed out to those who were not 
here—and I am not sure who was here when General Power testi- 
fed—if your radar picks up objects which cause you to think an 
attack is in the offing, and if you are relying on a missile to retaliate 
and push the button, you cannot recall that missile, but you can put 
your aircraft in the air for several hours and if the alarm turns out 
to be a natural phenomenon of some kind, or something other than 
an attack, then you have no problem having them return to base. 
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General Wuite. Plus some other features. When compared to 
anything we foresee as a warhead for a missile, the bomber can carry 
a larger payload in terms of yield. ; 

Mr. Forp. I believe I read in a newspaper an interview that some- 
body had with the pilot of a B-70 bomber and he made the comment 
that he was highly pleased and very satisfied with the performance of 
the aircraft. 

General Wurre. I think it must have been a B-58. 

Secretary Dovetas. It was a B-70. 

General Wurre. I did not read that. The B-70 is not flying. The 
Secretary says that it is a mockup of a B-70. 

Mr. Forp. The news story was apparently inaccurate. 

General Wuirr. The B-70 is a long way from flying. 

Mr. Manon. Submit a statement on the status and use of the B-70, 
please. 


(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for the 
committee’s use.) 








EMPLOYMENT OF SAC IN LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Stxes. Can you explain how SAC could be used in a limited 
war without subtracting from its ability to fight a general war? 
General Wurrr. SAC can reach almost any limited war area you 
ean think of, and it can do so from its presently deployed areas. I 
will agree SAC probably could not contribute much more than a 
show of force with conventional weapons. It is too expensive. We 
do have a limited conventional capability with the B-47, but SAC 
is an expensive outfit to use simply with conventional weapons. It 
can carry them, and from anywhere SAC is now deployed it can 
carry them to almost any place in the world and come back to its 
base, or to an alternate base. It would contribute the same sort 
of firepower to interdiction, to destroying enemy airbases, and 
even to the,support of ground forces. Its all-weather capability 
would not be used to give close support to the Army, but the other 
things could be done in any type of weather; this being one of the 
marginal capabilities of the tactical air forces at the present time. 
SAC could do this by using only two or three bomber aircaft. They 
could carry a tremendous amount of firepower and the diversion of 
two or three SAC bombers, or even six or eight, from their locations 


would not be a very significant dislocation, or degradation of SAC’s 
total war capability. 


SUPPORT OF 





ARMY IN LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Srxes. Can you with modern weapons, with the modern air- 
craft now being procured for the Air Force, provide tactical air 
support for the Army in limited wars? Can you do this if atomic 
weapons are not used ¢ 

General Wuirr. Yes, we can. And we think in adequate quantity, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have so agreed. A limited war capa- 
bility resides chiefly in the theater Air Forces deployed largely in 
Europe and in the Far East, and in the Tactical Air Command, which 
is here in the United States with headquarters at Langley Air Force 


Base, Va. 
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The theater forces are under the command of the oversea unified 
commanders—General Norstad in Europe and Admiral Felt in the 
Pacific. The Air Force component commanders are General Everest 
in Europe and General Kuter in the Pacific. These forces are there 
mainly for general war purposes, but they can be diverted to any area 
in the vicinity where a limited war is developing, either being re- 
placed by forces from here in the United States, or not being replaced, 
according to the imminence of general war. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say that the commanding general of 
the Tactical Air Command, General Weyland, will be before the 
committee. 

General Wurre. I am very happy to hear that. 

I think that I can cite a couple of examples of how the limited war 
force is applied. In the Lebanon situation you will recall that we 
airlifted some Army battle groups from Europe into the Lebanon 
area. Earlier, we moved air forces from Europe and we moved air 
forces from the Zone of the Interior to Adana, Turkey, which was 
the best airbase area from which to cover that particular situation. 
We moved F-100’s. Some of them moved from Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
nonstop to Adana, Turkey, by refueling three times en route. 

In the Taiwan situation we redeployed, from here in the United 
States, a great many tactical units by refueling and landing at inter- 
mediate stops—Hawaii, Wake, or Guam. We also carried the F-104 
by air transport. We disassembled them partially, put them in 
(-124’s, and flew them to Taiwan. We had our very latest Day 
Fighter right there and it had an enormous effect, not only on our 
Chinese Nationalist allies, but I am sure on the Communists also. 

In addition to that, some of the theater forces were shifted from 
Japan to Okinawa and from the Philippines up to Formosa itself. 
There was great flexibility manifested by these forces. 

The firepower of these tactical aircraft is very great because they 
can all carry atomic weapons, and they can also carry many sizes of 
conventional bombs. They can carry napalm rockets and a great va- 
nety of weapons. 

Mr. Srxes. Would the answers you have given us be the same if 
atomic weapons were not used ? 

General Wurirr. Obviously, atomic weapons are more efficient, and 
I think their efficiency is a horrible thing, but that happens to be 
our business. If we are in a war, we are required to use more effort 
if we use only high-explosive weapons. All of our studies indicate 
that limited war will be more cheaply and efficiently carried out if 
we use nuclear weapons, but there is a very great matter of policy 
at stake. 

MILITARY USE OF SPACE 


Mr. Sixes. Does the Air Force need to operate in space? If so, 
what kind of operations do you foresee ? 

General Wuirr. Perhaps I might speak on the military philosophy, 
and if Mr. Horner wants to add to that, fine. 

We consider that space is contiguous and an undivided medium 
with the atmosphere. The requirement to operate above the earth’s 
surface is indistinguishable in our eyes, whether it be in the atmosphere 
or above the atmosphere. It is one medium as far as we see it from 
a military point of view. 
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We have always aimed to fly higher, faster, and for longer periods 
of time. The same thing will apply to the medium that we now 
popularly call space. The missions that we foresee are largely an 
extension of the missions that are now performed in the atmosphere, 

One of the earliest things that we did with the flying of aircraft was 
reconnaissance. We foresee that one of the earliest missions in space 
will be reconnaissance. The advantages of space reconnaissance, as we 
popularly call the area 200 miles above the earth today, are enor- 
mous. T babe are communication requirements, weather requirements; 
there can be a military application. I think that, just as airplanes 
have developed, if the enemy develops a reconnaissance space vehicle 
we probably would want to take him out of space if we could. 

Mr. Manon. Would you say that there is any military significance 
to flights to the moon or other heavenly bodies or orbiting the sun? 
Are they significant in themselves apart from the fact that they stimu- 
late further development of weapons that could be used for more down- 
to-earth things ? 

General Wuire. It seems rather fantastic, Mr. Chairman, I person- 
ally cannot visualize, by any means, all the things that might de- 
velop, but we have never expanded our knowledge « or control of any 
area without its having some military applications. T certainly cannot 
foresee all of them. This may be a ridiculous analogy, but T think it 
is apt—I believe that when Columbus set out to discover North Amer- 
ica the distance in time, and perhaps the difficulty of doing it 1n those 
days, was not too far from today’s problem of reaching the moon. I 
would say that the discovery and the development of America has had 
an enormous military impact on the world. I think the same thing 
could happen as to space. But I do not know precisely what the full 
military impact of space exploration will be. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Horner, would you have any comment to make on 
Mr. Sikes’ question ? 

Mr. Horner. I think General White has inferred at least what I 
would like to say, and that is from a technical point of view the major 
reason that the Air Force needs to operate in space is that we cannot 
at this time foresee all of the military requirements, or the military 
uses for the space environment. We are really conducting a compe- 
tition with the potential opposition on two fronts. One isa near term 
front of the operational capability, and this is what we largely have 
been talking about in the ballistic missile field, and the other is the 
longer term facet of this competition in the technical competition. 

We know that the U.S.S.R. is spending today, tremendous national 
resources on their technical efforts, all the way from the education of 
their people to the operation of large national laboratories and large 
projects that have been most pointedly brought to our attention in 
the wav of their space program. We cannot say today what all of 
the military uses of the space environment might be, but the only way 
we are going to find out is by doing them ourselves. We cannot relv 
on the Russians doing them first because that margin of them doing it 
first might be our national disaster. We need to do this in an en- 
vironment where we can wed the possible military utilization together 
with the experimental realization of space experience. 

Five years ago there was a great deal of conjecture about whether 
ballistic missiles were a useful endeavor. Many people will say today 
the reason that we are worried about the period that has been identi- 
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fied as fiscal year 1961 and 1962 is because we did not start soon 
enough, that we were a little conservative about our technical efforts 
in this area at that time. It is entirely possible we might be sorry 
again in the late 1960’s if we are not energetic enough now in our ex- 
perimentation. There is no reason why the Air Force cannot conduct 
such a program in conjunction with the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the other agencies interested. 


(Additional classified information has been furnished for the committe’s use.) 
BENEFITS OF A CONFERENCE WITH RUSSIA 


Mr. Norreii. Mr. Chairman, I have only one question to ask, and 
I want to make this statement. 

We are all uneasy and have been about this situation as far as 
Russia is concerned. I know that I speak the sentiment of all of 
you. Now, we are planning to have another conference with Russia. 
Are you expecting Russia to receive any benefit out of any confer- 
ence? TI am sure at this time you are not planning to receive any 
material benefits out of any conference with Russia. Is that not 
right 4 

Secretary Doveras. I would say, and I think it is only in a very 
limited area it is appropriate for me to comment on that question. 
[ have a very sincere expectation of some benefit if we do determine 
toenter into conference and negotiate. 

Mr. Norreryi. It is a hard question to answer. 

Secretary Doverias. Outside of being generally hopeful—— 

Mr. Norretit. Weare all hopeful. 

Secretary Doveras. We would not enter a conference unless we 
were reasonably sure of benefits. I do not think that I can make any 
very useful comment. 

Mr. Norretit. You have not changed your budget request in any 
respect because of what has happened since we reconvened ? 

Secretary Dovetas. We certainly have not. 


MISSILE ACCURACY 


Mr. Norretz. I have been extremely pleased with your missile ac- 
curacy and I want to compliment those in charge of that. Evidently 
it is extremely good. The only thing that we can hope for would be 
maybe something a little better regarding the designated target point. 
You might just briefly say something about that, if you desire to, what 
you are planning with regard to future accuracy. 

Secretary Doveias. Mr. Norrell, I think you probably picked out 
the most significant advance in the development of programs during 
the last year. TI think there was general doubt as to the accuracy of 
missiles. I think the measure of concern that is expressed today by 
all of us in varying degree is due largely to a realization that these 
Weanons will attain a very considerable degree of accuracy. 

Now, the extent to which great accuracy is really attained, and 
reliability, will have a very major effect on military policy. T am 
sure of this. The problems we went through yesterday in CEP and 
hardening indicate quite new problems with respect to maintaining 
a retaliatory capability. They also indicate quite new problems in 
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continuing to be able to destroy a substantial part of an aggressor’s 
striking force, and we still think, to take our part as leaders in the 
Western World, we have to maintain a policy of maintaining military 
power that is adequate to destroy a substantial part of any aggressor’s 
striking power. And the accuracy of missile systems becomes a very 
important factor in all of these problems. 

Mr. Norrety. I must admit, General White, when you talk about a 
little war and a big war I get confused. We had World War I and 
was that a limited war? 

General Wuire. No, sir. 

Mr. Norretxi. Now we have had another war, World War II. Ido 
not know whether that would be called limited or not. Is a limited 
war just a fight between 2 man and his wife, or a fight in a small area, 
or worldwide? I was under the impression until recently that when 
we had a war like World War I that really was a world war and not 
a limited war. 

CAPABILITY FOR GENERAL 


VERSUS LIMITED WAR 





Now the final question I want to ask is this: Do you think that we 
are better prepared right now for a limited war, or for general war, 
and which is most important ? 

General Wurre. I think we will have the forces to do both in the 
degree necessary, sir. As to the relative importance, I think there 
can be no doubt but that the general war is the most dangerous. 

Mr. Norrety. That is right. 


MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Warrten. Individually, I think that I am much more fearful 
of the Russian threat than anyone else on this committee, though my 
line of questioning will follow a different line because it appears to 
me that Russia is winning this war without firing a gun, to a very 
great degree. 

We heard General Power here, who is an outstanding military man, 
and I believe you testified he has one of the toughtest jobs any military 
man has had in history. He is a very fluent speaker, almost in the 
category of a spellbinder, which makes it difficult to follow through 
and see wherein there might be some fallacious reasoning in the state- 
ments that he makes. 

As I recall—and his testimony will speak for itself—Genera] Power 
said that until he knew what would deter Khrushchev there was no 
limit to what he would like to have. I can appreciate that feeling. 
At the conclusion of his testimony, notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tions of the President as Commander in Chief and the problems of 
the budget and of the general economy which must support any mili- 
tary effort, he was asked would he like to have anything in addition 
to what is in the budget here. The average witness in a key place is 
asked that same question. I do not say that as a criticism because 
all members have a right to bring out what they like to. 

Now, another significant thing to me that was brought out in his 
testimony was what happened to us at Pearl Harbor. He said it was 
not a disaster because our strength was not at Pearl Harbor. I recall 
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him saying that our strength was in the ability of the country to 
produce and fight because of the strength of its economy. That being 
true, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are you chargeable 
with responsibility in considering our overall capacity, not only in 
the military but in the general strength of the economy to support 
what the future might bring? Are you responsible for that, or is 
that something you in turn leave to the President as Commander in 
Chief—to balance the military desire against the military needs, with 
the ability of the country to stand and be ready for a period of years? 
Where do you fit into that? 

General Wuire. I have never asked that question before so I have 
never made an answer. I will be glad to take a crack at it. 

I think that I can say categorically that other than purely mili- 
tary requirements do not enter my judgments in this matter except 
to this extent—that obviously I am aware that the other problems 
exist; therefore, I have a moral obligation even greater than normal, 
to make sure that my requests for resources are not fat and are not 
padded. 

There is perhaps a greater soul searching into—‘Are these things 
that we have asked for really vital, or do they include some fringe 
benefits; do they include some fat?” 'To that degree only do I per- 
sonally take anything but the military requirements into account. 

Mr. Wutrren. General White, I am glad to hear you say that 
because it supports what T thin’ is a sound approach. If that be 
your situation in the key position you hold, it seems this committee 
then must look to the President and his recommendations, and to the 
state of the Treasury and the sale of Government bonds and the 
national debt and into the general economy. We must look else- 
where for the answer. We must look beyond the military to find 
out what weight those particular things should have because that 
is not your primary responsibility ; is that correct ? 

General Wurrr. I believe that is entirely true. As one goes up in 
the echelons the number of elements that have to be given weight 
grow broader. 


USE OF IRON CURTAIN TO HIDE WEAKNESS AS WELL AS STRENGTH 


Mr. Wurrren. Pursuing one further step, I have never seen with 
but one exception, people who have gone to Russia who did not agree 
that the Iron Curtain is just as likely to be for the purpose of hiding 
weaknesses as it is to hide strength. 

Now, I am not trying to discount Russia, that she does not have 
any strength, but by having an Iron Curtain she can put a crack 
in it and show you just a few samples, and from that we build up 
what we have. 

Before there is too much smiling, I would remind you about the 
big bombers. A few years ago on May Day our people saw several 
big Russian bombers. ‘Two Democratic Senators made speeches that 
the Republican administration was letting the country go to pot in 
its defenses. Secretary Wilson rushed up and asked for another 
half billion dollars. Now it is agreed that they did not have them. 
But in that showing we were led off into a false premise, or at least 
our people agree now they never did have the numbers we attributed 
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to them through our intelligence. That is agreed to now, if I under- 
stand the testimony. 

General Wuirr. Yes. I lived in the Soviet Union for a year. I 
was the first attaché to the Soviet Union a great many years ago, and 
[ frankly had very great difficulty in evaluating, in the light of what 
I read and hear and the inte lligence, what the Russians have done, 
I am aware of ‘the Potemkin Village, for one thing. I had a num- 
ber of experiences when I was there of the same type of thing. I can 
only say on a general basis that the Iron Curtain can be equally used 
for the purpose of spoofing us. I think that there is a great deal in 
that. Nearly 30 years have gone by since I have been in the Soviet 
Union and they have come forward enormously in their scientific 
progress, partly because of the German scientists they sequestered 
after World War II and partly because of the materialistic philosophy 
they have. So, while 1 agree with what you say, that the Lron Cur- 
tain is able to hide their weaknesses, I also have to recognize that a 
great many things have occurred since I was there. I do agree with 
you that they are past masters at dissimulation. 


IMPACT OF DEFENSE SPENDING ON U.S. ECONOMY 


. Wurrren. I thank you for the statement. I think that they 
are a much greater threat by reason of the successes that they are 
having in controlling our policy here. I would just like to point 
out if I am any student of history—and I have tried to be through 
the years—that any nation that gets its economy tied to military 
spending is in a weakened situ: ition, and may I say that so far as I 
know they have always ended up in a war. 

I have before me the list of American companies that have the prime 
contracts for the military for the period of July 1957 to June 30, 
1958, 100 companies and their subsidiaries, and they have contracts 
for about $16 billion. I have a list of those companies and they are 
scattered all over the United States. They have been placed in the 
record on pages 237 et seq. 

In today’s mail I received a letter from a Member of Congress and 
he wanted us to see that certain contracts were given to a certain com- 
pany in his district, otherwise he would have unemployment. That 
situation prevails in many sections of the United States. 

Two years ago I asked the Department to put into the record the 
contracts that the 10 major companies had and it showed that they 
collected some $50 billion; that their stocks in turn had increased in 
that period of 5 years from approximately $59 a share to $149 a 
share. The terrifying thing to me was that in my asking for in- 
formation on only ‘the 10 companies I was trying to limit it so that it 
would not take forever to get the information, but one of my col- 
leagues said that if you show “wh: at the big ones are making I w ill show 
you what the little ones are making, and he said further “I will tell 
you the names of the Members of Congress that have stocks in General 
Dynamics and Boeing Aircraft” which, according to the record, have 
something like $4 billion in contracts. I do not know of any Con- 
gressmen that have the stock. That was said by one of my col- 
leagues on this subcommittee. 
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The point that I make - that we are all getting involved in the 
moneymaking aspects of it, and it is hard to ‘look at this matter ob- 
jectively. 

Now, carrying this a little further to Mr. Sheppard’s Subcomit- 
tee on Military Construction, he had pins put in a large map of the 
United States at various locations in the United States where you 
have a military establishment and in some sections it took so many 
pins that they had to be put out in the ocean to show the locations. 
In certain areas of this country, in the Southwest and the South, 
they are so thick one wonders how you get from one place to an- 
other without going through some military ‘base. 

The point that I make is as long as the employment is tied to mili- 
tary spending and the local economy is dependent upon military 
bases’ spending, it may lead to what we see in the press—and I say 
it for the record—a competitive situation amongst various Members 
of Congress and Senators as to who can be for the highest level of 
defense anne May I say this is unsound. This appearance of 
prosperity can and will lead to inflation and to weakening of the 
economy in the long run. 

Now, it has just been called to my attention that our Government 
bonds are selling at perhaps the lowest level in years and years and 
years because the people are getting fearful of buying Government 
bonds. 

We are having to fins ince current expenses by issuing tax anticipa- 
tion receipts, and 22 percent of those whose bonds have come due 
say, “No, we want our money.” As you say, this is not in your field 
of responsibility, but would you not agree as an American citizen 
that if that weakness is showing up in our ability to finance this 
military effort, certainly credence and credit and thought should be 
given to the recommendation of the President as the Commander in 
Chief, who says that those things must be considered and some level 
on defense appropriation must follow. Would it lead you to that 
conclusion as a citizen ? 

General Wuirr. You have said so much, Mr. Whitten, that I do 
not think I ought to say “Yes.” I will say it is an extremely in- 
teresting analysis of a situation which would bear analysis. 

Mr. Wurrren. Your answer is about as complex as my statement. 

General Wuirr. As a military man, I certainly must always give 
great thought and credence and attention to wh: at my C ommander in 
Chief says. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would say, in your general field of activ ity, as high 
a level as it is, if it 1s not your prime responsibility to weigh those 
things, you as a military man would pay attention to the man whose 
responsibility it is, especially when he is the Commander in Chief. 

General Wuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. Last year the Secretary of Defense stated that mili- 
tary costs were going up because of inflation, about 7 percent per year. 
I believe that was his testimony in connection with milit: ary construc- 
tion. That inflation or deprec iation of the doll: ar means that retired 
people, people on fixed incomes, are paying 7 percent of the cost of 
this military effort out of the value of their fixed income. Most people 
like to forget that, but we are financing this to a considerable degree 
by further depreci li iting our money. 
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USE OF INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 


I am not trying to deliver a lecture, but I do want this side of it 
to appear in the record. Perhaps I am taking advantage of you by 


saying it but, as I understood the colonel who made your > first presen- 


ti ition, he used the same approach that General Power did. He had 
a long list and he said Russia could have this, Russia could have that. 
The key word was “could.” I do not believe you can get Allen Dulles 
in here to say or that you w aan say that it is possible at all for them 
to have all of that. Yet the whole hearing has been built on that 
original presentation that Russia could have this, that Russia could 
have that. Did you note that in the presentation by your colonel? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is certainly the way intelligence estimates 
should be stated. We then have the problem of evaluating them in 
relation to the kind of program that we should have. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, you say that is the way intelligence 
should be. Should you come and give us the highest possible level, as 
your colonel did? Should you talk to us across the table on a frank 
basis and give us the evaluation, or should you use the approach which 
would scare the daylights out of us so we will vote for it ¢ 

Secretary Doueias. Were you here yesterday afternoon when I 
commented on intelligence ? 

Mr. Wuirren. I was here for most of the afternoon. 

Secretary Doueras. The early afternoon right after lunch 4 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, I was here. I had to go to the doctor right 
after that. 

Secretary Douceuas. I did not state the biggest possible estimates, 
I stated national intelligence estimates, and then for this committee 
I stated some of my own observations, and I raised a number of ques- 
tions that were basic to factors affecting that national intelligence. 

Let me say this, Mr. Whitten. I think that your observations are 
completely appropriate. I think you have outlined very real prob- 
lems. Weare very much aware of these problems. I might say, and 
it might be of interest to you, that I was Assistant Secretary of the 
r reasury at the end of the Hoover administration. I stayed over for 
3 months in the Roosevelt administration. In those days we had a 
total Federal budget of $4 billion, less than a quarter what the Air 
Force is asking for this year. I personally am very much aware of 
the problems of national debt and the problems of maintaining the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

Mr. Fioop. What was Andrew Jackson’s budget ? 

Mr. Forp. it goes back to about 1830. 

Mr. Wuirren. I said earlier I was one of the few who would dig into 
this thing. 

Mr. Fioop. Make no mistake about it. If you have any doubts, 
please remove them. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not. 

Secretary Doveras. I am not quite clear about your suggesting that 
we have requested the biggest program possible. 

Mr. Wurrren. Wait a minute. May I correct the record on that. 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am pleased to have your statement and I did hear 
your discussion, but in this presentation I heard the chairman say 
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to you that we would leave it to you as to the way we would approach 
this. So this was apparently a planned method of presenting it to 
the committee. While you made that statement yesterday, the 
colonel who led off earlier for you and gave the basis for these various 
things used the word “could” all the way through it, and nobody 
here seemed to pick it up. I grant you that if there were no limit 
on What the economy could stand, you should hedge against every 
conceivable and possible thing that could happen under any circum- 
stances. But there is that place where you have to match that desire 
with the overall capacity to follow through. 

General Wurre. Could I cite an ex: ample of the intelligence work- 
ings ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes. 

General Wuirr. We say they could have so many ICBM’s by a cer- 
tain date. Let us put ourselves in the place of the Russian intelligence. 
They know a good deal more about us than we know about them. “Take 
what is before us today. We just gave youa program of what we could 
have in ICBM’s. Whether we are going to have it or not, I do not 
know. I do not think you know yet. I am sure the Russians do not. 
So the pases intelligence must say the United States could have 
somewhere on the order of ——— or whatever the number, of ATLAS 
squadrons by such-and-such a date. That is exactly the w ay they have 
to do it and so do we, because we do not know at the moment. We do 
not know, but we will 

Mr. Wuirren. Until I raised this question, so far as I know, the 
point was not made, you had not brought it out, and so far as I am con- 
cerned I have no way of knowing that they could not have them all, 
but I do say from Mr. Dulles, from you, and from others that it is 
highly unlikely or almost impossible that they could have all of them 
together, if I am any judge of the testimony we have heard. The 
point I make is, if you start off that Russia could and from that 
premise go into the hearings, you end up with having built an atmos- 
phere in which certainly there would be no reductions to your request, 
and you support a constant increase. 

Secretary Douatas. Mr. Whitten, let us refer again to the ICBM’s 
just a little bit. All the services contribute in the national intelligence 
community to the national intelligence estimates, and the national in- 
telligence estimate in this particular area, as you said, comes up with 
a “could have —— operation ICBM missiles in 1961-62.” I think 
we have treated that largely as 1962 in our discussions. We indicated 
a number of reasons, and national intelligence indicates some reasons 
why it would be difficult, as they see it, to advance the 1962 date. 

Against this capability and a very large capability in medium-range 
missiles and a tremendous medium: range air force, we have suggested, 
I think, a rather modest program. We are so far short of a matching 
capability that I think it important to point this out and indicate that 
there is a good deal of criticism at the present time that I read and 
hear of our programs as being wholly inadequate and as involving risk 
to the national security. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield there? 
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SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Mr. Wuirren. May I follow that one moment. May I say, Mr. 
Secretary, I am not trying to reduce you. I am just trying to keep 
everybody from competing with everybody else in spending more, 
which seems to be a highly competitive situation. Certainly they 
are entitled to their views. I am not trying to reduce the program 
which you have spelled out. I do not have enough information to 
feel justified in that. But I do say that when your desires and your 
needs are matched against the capacity of the Government to support 
it over a period of time, it is time those of us here go into the other 
side to see if we had not better go along with some degree of balance 
as recommended by the President, who from the record has the whole 
responsibility for the executive department in the area. 

Secretary Doueias. Whether we have the right answer, sir, is very 
hard to tell. I think the problems we are dealing with are the most 
difficult I have ever tried to handle. I think another thing it is 
important to call attention to is that the Air Force budget is based on 
programs which will produce lower expenditures in ‘1960 than are 
estimated in 1959. In the face of what have been increasing prices 
and what are much more complicated and more expensive weapon 

systems, I think the natural question to raise is whether our program 
is large ne rather than whether it is too large. 

Mr. Foro. Would you yield there, Sir. Whitten / 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is appropriate to say that it is at least my 
impression that Secretary Douglas and General White have pre- 

sented a very responsible attitude toward the President’s program and 
the President’s military budget. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I say to my colleague, as I said earlier, that 
perhaps I am taking advantage of General W ne and Secretary 
Douglas to put these thoughts in Pars record at this point. It is not 
directed to them as individuals. I do not know that I said it in those 
words, but I know I expressed something along that line. I do feel 
that way. 

We come back, then, to this: In your high capacity, in your official 
position, if you were at a lower rank and if) you had given your request 
all the way up and it had cleared through the Chiefs of Staff and the 
Budget Bureau and had had the attention of the President, who of 
necessity must give attention to the ability of the economy of the 
country not to crack up under these pressures, do you feel that while 
it might not exactly be what you would like to have—I will not call 
any particular position that I would put you in because I would be 
describing the individual—do you feel that you would ask this com- 
mittee to increase the funds that you had where you yourself had 
accepted the actions of the overall group which in the final analysis 
had to determine allocations, the capacity of the country for providing 
what you needed plus what you wanted, plus carrying out your 
assignment? Do you feel you would ask us to accept your personal 
recommendation when you yourself had accepted their recommenda- 
tions and worked with them? Do you feel that you would do that as 
an individual ? 

General Wurre. Would you simplify that question ? 
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Mr. Wurrren. We have had individuals here who, on request, have 
said that they personally would like to have this, that, and the other. 
which was in addition to that which was in the budget which, as I 
have said, has cleared the Chiefs of Staff, which er into consider- 
ation certain other aspects, such as looking at the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Army together, which in turn had the recommenda- 
tion of the President, who had to consider the general economy of the 
country. Do you feel as an individual you would be in order to ask 
the committee to give you something because of your personal beliefs? 

General Wurre. Certainly not to ask for it. If under questioning I 
were asked for my personal views on things, I would feel honor bound 
to give you my personal views. 

Mr. Wurrren. Then the second question would be, Would you in- 
sist on those views in the fact of these overall recommendations? 
What would be your view of that? 

General Wire. If any such items were, in my opinion, vital, I 
would not be here today wearing a uniform. 

Mr. Wurrren. If, in your opinion, they were vital? 

General Wurrr. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. On the other hand, if they were in that category 
below being vital. 

General Wutre. Under questioning, I would speak of my personal 
feelings that this, that, or the other thing would be desirable, 

Mr. Wuirren. If it were vital and you were vetoed at higher level, 
you would not be here to appear before us? 

General Waite. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. The fact that you have accepted it and held your 
position would indicate that you had at least gone along. 

General Wurre. As I have stated earlier. 

Secretary Doveras. Mr. Whitten, might I make one remark. The 
question you raise is a very difficult one for many people, and partic- 
ularly for military officers who appear before the committees. I 
think it perfectly clear that where an officer has stated a requirement— 
let us suppose he has a unified or specified command—and that re- 
quirement has not been approved either in the service budget prep- 
aration which has considered it or by the Defense Department or on 
the highest authority, and he appears before a committee and is asked 
whether he personally thinks that it would be desirable to have more, 
he certainly must in fact make a statement consistent with the position 
that he has ng oy 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not say this with any degree of criticism of any- 
one who has preceded you. 

Secretary Dovetas. I think one of the difficulties is how he says it. 
If it is regarded as a request to this committee, you have one situa- 
tion, and a request is improper. If in answer toa question he says, 
“IT gave my views, and these were my views,” he is performing as ‘he 
should. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is not in criticism, but frankly IT am thinking 
of the committee, actually, instead of your people, if you want to 
know the fact. If you asked each individual what he would have 
liked and totaled it, it would about double the military budget. I 
know how the thing has run through the years. To ask that one ques- 
tion of anyone and ask for his honest opinion would build up a figure 
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which would justify almost any request for addition to the military 
budget. 

The point I make is that an individual who accepts his responsi- 
bility should not ask us to do what he would not do. In other words, 
he stays in the service and goes along. His personal views should 
not be taken as asking us to do it. I think we have developed that. 


NONCOMMITTED USAF FUNDS 


How much carryover of funds will the Air Force have beginning 
the 1st of July which is uncommitted, uncontracted for, completely 
free, or that which is committed and has not been spent? Could we 
have that figure? 

General Frrepman. Our unexpended balances, Mr. Whitten, will 
be just under $16 billion, and of that amount the unliquidated portion 
would be on the order of $12 billion. In other words, unobligated 
balances range between $3 billion and #4 billion. I think there is only 
about $350 million that is uncommitted and is to be used to finance 
the 1960 program. 

ACCELERATING ICBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, you and General White can answer 
this. There has been some agitation that we need to step up our 
ICBM program. If money were appropriated, would that in itself 
increase the ICBM’s available in the next 3 years, or would the de- 
livery date be within the next couple of years, even sometime in the 
fall of 1959? 

Secretary Douetas. If I understand your question, sir, it is whether 
or not money made available in new appropriation authority for 
ICBM’s would be promptly used for ICBM’s, and I am really un- 
able to answer that question. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to say would you use it. I mean 
would an increase in the appropriation, new money, make them avail- 
able within 2 years, or what would be the delivery date if the money 
were so used ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yesterday we showed a schedule based on 
hardened squadrons, and also another schedule based on addi- 
tional squadrons. These squadrons would come in before we would 
get any considerable increase in the ICBM program, in the produc- 
tion of missiles and sites from additional money in 1960. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will repeat my question. 

If additional money were incorporated in this bill, what would be 
Rep earns date of actual missiles available if it were immediately 
used ? 

(Off the record.) 

Secretary Doveias. I would like to give a quick partial answer. 
The first additional missiles in a hardened site would be available 
at the end of . 

If, however, we should enter upon a program to increase soft-site 
ICBM’s, we could bring soft-site radio-guidance ICBM’s into the 
inventory on an operational basis much sooner. This we are looking 
at in response to the request of the chairman, and will come up with 
an answer. 

Mr. Wuirren. One other question and I will pass the witness. 
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BUDGET ADEQUACY 


Your plans in this budget are in line with what your intelligence 
plus a margin of safety has determined is necessary to meet the 
threat as you see it? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. I also stated that we are 
constantly examining the whole situation, our other capabilities of 
delivery, of long-range missiles, new intelligence with reference to the 
Russian situation, and it is quite possible that we may change our 
views during the next 6 months as we have in the past. 

Mr. Wurrren. And if you do, you will make an appropriate offi- 
cial request of the Congress when that time arrives ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 


IMPACT OF INFLATION ON BUDGETS 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, what part does inflation play in this 
budget? I believe you told us last year it added about 7 percent to 
thecost. Has it gone up from that since last year? 

Secretary Doveras. I am sorry, I will have to get a figure and 
apply it to several different factors. I have not seen a figure on 
that. 

Mr. Anprews. I’m sure that all your costs are increasing are they 
not ¢ 

Secretary Dovuatas. I would think most of them had increased 
somewhat. We had a period when we got the benefit of lower costs 
of construction. I believe that period has disappeared. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield! 

Mr. Anprews. I yield. 

Mr. Mauon. Will you comment on that, General Irvine? 

General Irvine. As a general thing we have had an increase of 2 
or 3 percent a year in the general manufacturing industry. While 
we have had temporary decreases in the cost of construction, our 
labor costs have gone up and have taken materials costs up with 
them. We have had a steady increase in the cost of the end product 
for the same type of equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Would you supplement that in any way, Mr. Mac- 
Intyre ? 

Mr. MacIntyre. I think what General Irvine said is correct. If 
you wanted to balance it all out and average it as far as the Air 
Force is concerned, we would have to look at the different factors, but 
I generally concur in his statement, 


EFFECT OF SURPRISE ATTACK 


Mr. Anprews. General Power told us the other day that if we had 
a surprise attack by Russia, our retaliatory capability would be re- 
duced by two-thirds. Do you agree with that? 

General Wuire. There are so many variables, Mr. Andrews, it 
would be very difficult to answer. 

Mr. Anprews. If that is true, do you still think we would have 
~ ie remaining forces to accomplish a retaliatory mission against 

‘ussia 
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General Wurre. At the present time, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you comment on that briefly and tell us what 
you think you could do, what percentage of destruction you could 
carry out ? 

General Wurre. There are so many variables in that that I do not 
quite know how to reply, but I think that under a surprise attack 
within the capabilities of the Soviet Union today, we would have ade- 
quate forces to carry out the national policy of knocking them out of 
business. 

SECURITY 


OF BERLIN 






Mr, Anprews. I have one other question. I understand Mr. 
Khrushchev made a very threatening statement this morning with 
reference to the blockade of Berlin. I have not seen his statement, but 
I was told he said in substance that if we interfered with that block- 
ade it would be equivalent to a declaration of war. Are you prepared 
to remove the American civilians from Berlin ? 

General Wurre. That is certainly always considered in this type 
of situation. There are contingency plans for that as well as a great 
many other elements of meeting a-situation such as that. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you prepared to maintain an airlift into Berlin? 

General Wurre. That has been considered, and we could do it. 

Mr. Anvrews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Is the airlift a practical answer to this problem ? 

General Wurre. Let me say I personally do not think so. It worked 
before, and we could do it, but I question whether that. is the way 
to handle this situation. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you question it? 

General Wuirr. At best it would be only a temporary solution toa 
very difficult problem. It might be one way of temporizing with a 
problem. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horner. In the early 1950’s we conducted an airlift and sup- 
ported the entire population of Berlin with a transport capability that 

was much smaller than we currently have today. From a logistic point 
of view, we certainly could support Berlin. From a living point of 
view, we probably could not support the industry which is currently in 
Berlin and which has grown up since that time. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the economy, even though supported 
by air, would wither on the vine. 

Mr. Horner. That is true. They would just be living. They would 
not be industrious, 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 







STRATEGIC RECONNAISSANCE 


Mr. Ritry. Mr. Secretary, one of the ares in which we seem to be 
most vulnerable, and perhaps the area in which we are most vulnerable, 
is in the lack of certain and sound intelligence. I note that you are 
deactivating one of your reconnaissance wings in the Air Force, I 
think at the end of this fiscal year. If we had an emergency in the 
Soviet Union, would we not need all the rec onnaissance planes we 
could get to get us on-the-ground intelligence or air-to-ground intelli- 
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gence as quickly and rapidly as possible? Is that a good question or 
not ¢ 

Secretary Douaias. Yes. We have no greater need than good in- 
telligence with regard to installations in the Soviet Union. I think 
our need is increasingly for such intelligence before any hostilities 
break out. 

Mr. Rutxy. Provided you can get it. 

Secretary Douagias. Relatively, the ability to acquire the informa- 
tion after hostilities is less satisfactory than it used to be. 

Mr. Riutxy. There is no question about that, but—— 

Secretary Doueias. There would still be a need for it. 

Mr. Rirtey. It would be just as vital if you do not have your ad- 
vance information, would it not ? 

Secretary Dovucias. Not just as vital, because things are likely to 
happen so fast in the event of a general war with nuclear weapons 
that you cannot expect to handle attacks through intelligence acquired 
and interpreted after you start. Beyond that, I would s say that our 
bombers have a much greater capability for reconnaissance than was 
the case several years ago. 

Maybe the Chief of Staff would like to comment further on that. 

General White. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Rirey. I would like to know the replacement for obtaining re- 
connaissance that you would have if you deactivate your tactical re- 
connaissance wings ? 

Secretary Dovuetas. I think the answer is just a follow-on of my 
previous rem arks 1 in which I was suggesting that the modern bomber 
aircraft, B-52’s, have a reconnaissance ability which did not exist in 
the past. We are phasing out the B-47 reconnaissance aircraft 
slowly. 

General Wuire. They do not phase out until ———— and by that 
time we will have other means, we hope—a satellite, for example. 

Mr. Ruy. Now you come to the other question. What other 
means will you have to obtain this information ¢ 

General Wutrr. Largely the increased reconnaissance capability in- 
herent in the bomber and the bomber crew itself, plus we have hopes 
for some space satellites that will give us an even better reconnais- 
sance capibility than we have at the moment. 

Mr. Rirry. I think the space satellite would be the answer if you 
could get it, but I am of the opinion that it will be some time before 
that will be satisfactory. 

General Wuirr. There are several years before we phase the B-47 
out of the inventory completely, too. 

Mr. Rirry. The automobile has been developed over a period of 
some 60 or 65 years, and yet it is only in comparatively recent years 
that you have a machine which everybody admits is a pretty reliable 
piece if machinery. Even then, if it does not have a good operator it 
is not too good. I think these things will take time, , Gener al, and I 
wonder how you will fill that void. You certainly will have to have 
information if you are to do a good job, and you will have to have 
it in advance, as the Secretary said, if that is possible. 

General Wutrr. Yes, sir. Reconnaissance in the tactical field is 
vital, and we have to keep a large capability in that respect because 
that has to do with the day-to- day fighting of the land battle or the 
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tactical air battle. But in the strategic field, reconnaissance is devel- 
oped largely as a requirement to fight a strategic campaign in the air 
over a long period of time. When we fought with conventional weap- 
ons as in World War II, a perfect example, we kept reconnoitering for 
new targets, for certain types of target systems—oil refineries, for 
example—and then there was poststrike reconnaissance to determine 
whether or not we actually took the target out or whether we had 
to reattack it. 

As we see the next war if it comes, which God forbid, we will not 
have time to do these things. The war will move so fast that the 
requirement for post-D-day reconnaissance in the strategic aspect is 
very much less. We also feel that should we be wrong about this, 
should the kind of reconnaissance we foresee not come about, we are 
not phasing these out for another 3 or 4 or 5 years. You will remem- 
ber the chart which showed the reconnaissance in green. 

Mr. Rirey. I remember. 

General Wurre. Our real requirement is for pre-D-day reconnais- 
sance. We need to get all the information we can before the war 
starts. 

Mr. Rirey. There is no question about that, but would you not be 
able to get your reconnaissance after an emergency developed with 
fast planes rather than with comparatively slow bombers ? 

General Wurre. That is certainly true. 

Mr. Ritry. I am not trying to argue with you. These are ques- 
tions which arise in the minds of the people of this country, and we 
have to answer them, or try to at least. 

General Wurre. I think I have given you a fairly accurate and 
straightforward reply as to why strategic reconnaissance is of far 
less importance in a future war than it was in World War II. 

Secretary Doveras. Perhaps, Mr. Riley, it would give emphasis to 
the answer to say that every SAC crew is trained on particular tar- 
gets now, and if the emergency occurs, if general war starts, every 
SAC airplane knows where it is going. 

Mr. Rirey. Suppose there are some targets they do not know 
about ? 

Secretary Doveras. Those targets probably will not matter very 
much, because they know about so many. We emphasize also the 
difficulty which we will encounter as missile sites begin to come in. 
That is a new and important problem. 


WARNING OF AN ATTACK 


Mr. Ritxy. Are you depending more and more on the warning sys- 
tem to give you the information that you need in case of an emergency 
developing ? 

General Wurire. The warning system is perhaps the most vital ele- 
ment of our air defense. The warning system that we have now 
against the aircraft or the air-breathing missile threat is practically 
complete and is a satisfactory warning. We do not at the moment 
have a warning against the ballistic missile, but two sites are well 
underway and we would expect to have an initial capability by 


Mr. Ritey. You are developing the warning system against the 
ballistic missile ? 
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General Wurre. As fast as we can get it constructed. 
Mr. Rizey. You have a warning system now which will detect air- 
breathing missiles? 

General Wuitr. Except for modernization, that is true. 

Mr. Ritey. To a certain extent, that takes the place of some of these 
reconnaissance planes. Is that part of the answer ? 

General Wuire. I do not offhand see the relationship between re- 
connaissance planes and warning. 

Mr. Ritey. You cannot fly over Soviet territory now. They are 
not going to let you unless you can get so high they cannot see or hear 
you. 


General Wuitte. 
















That is correct. 











RECONNAISSANCE OF SOVIET UNION 












Mr. Rirey. It might be that in the beginning of a campaign you 
would want to send something over there to gather information. I 
do not think you know about everything inside Russia. 

General Wurre. Indeed, we do not, sir. We feel that the atomic 
phase of the next war will be a matter of hours, and that reconnais- 
sance will not ¢ us very much good after the war starts. 

Mr. Ritry. I do not know that I agree with you fully. I realize the 
potentialities of the situation and the probable result, but many times 
these things do not pan out exactly as you think. 

General Wurre. You are thinking of the unknown targets, I am 
sure. The known targets are certainly studied, and they are even laid 
out in miniature so that on tr aining devices we actually can reproduce 
the radar reflection of a target. Each of the SAC crews has one or 
more targets assigned to them. The aircraft commander knows what 
his targets are. He can draw a picture of them in his sleep, he works 
on them so much. He knows what they look like visually. He knows 
what they look like on the radar return. The targets that we do not 
know about before the war starts are the real problems because, as 
we see it, time will not permit very much opportunity for picking up 
new targets after the war starts. There may be, we feel, an adequate 
capability in that respect in the bomber aircraft themselves. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield there, Mr, Riley ? 

Mr. Rirxy. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Do you feel, outside of the potential ICBM sites, there 
are any significant, military targets that you are not acquainted with 
or know where they are? 

General Wuire. Of course, it is a very difficult question whether we 
do know every target. There is no question that targets change. They 
build new industries; they build new airfields. There is certainly a 
lag in our knowledge, but I think we have a pretty thorough feel for 
the essential targets. 

Mr. For. In other w ords, we believe we know the major, significant 
military targets? 

General Wurre. We believe we know the major, significant military 
and industrial targets today. Some may be under construction that 
we do not know about yet, but in the normal course of events, based on 
history, we will have knowledge of them before too long. 


(Off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will resume at 
2 o’clock. 

Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Riley, I understand you had the witness. 

You still have some unexpired time. Will you proceed, please? 


ICBM DEFENSE 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, is there any program in the making now 
which would enable you to divert the missile from its prescribed 
course, or is there a possibility of developing such an instrument? 

Secretary Dovetas. So far as I know there is no such program at 
the present time, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. Is there such a possibility within the realm of science, 
Mr. Horner? 

Mr. Horner. We are doing basic research in the areas which, if 
all aspects of our present exploration are successful, might some day 
give us the capability of destroying missiles by the —-—,, or partial- 
ly destroying them. 

A still further extension of this possibility is one of influencing the 
ionized layers of gases which occur around missiles in hypersonie 
flizhts to the extent that ———. 

Of course, we are doing some basic research in this area. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you eret any information from these satellites which 
would help you in ‘that 1 respect ? 

Mr. Horner. Specifically as applied to that program we are only 
getting basic information from the satellites as to the existence of 
charged particles and the density of that existence from the present 
satellite program. 

The satellites that have been launched, which are relatively few 
in number, each have been troubled by the availability of instrumenta- 
tion. We have made surveys of radioactive particles, but the in- 
vestigations which have been made to date are very fragmentary and 
it is too early to say 

Mr. Rizrey. You would not rule it out as a possibility, though, 
would you ? 

Mr. Horner. No, of course not. 

Mr. Ritry. Some work is being done in this area, as I understand 
it. Is that right? 

Mr. Horner. We are doing very fundamental study work in this 
general area. 





THE AIRCRAFT MISSILE MIX 


Mr. Ritxy. Mr. Secretary, if the missile development and the guid- 
ance of — does not develop as rapidly or as effic iently as all of 
us hope, I understand you are going to have another review within 
the next 2 or 3 years to see if it is necessary to carry on with the 
manned airplane program to a greater extent than presently con- 
templated. Is that right / 

Secretary DovuaGtas. ‘T think, sir, it is right in the sense that we are 
sure we have a continuing mission of var ious sorts for manned air- 
craft. We are certain that the missile is coming in with a very sub- 
stantial capability in the immediate future. We will havea constant 
problem of determining how one may best supplement the other and 
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the extent of such supplementation. This will be a subject for con- 
stant consideration. 

Mr. Ritey. I personally think you will make great strides in the 
development of these missiles. I am hopeful you will also make 
great. strides in the control of the missiles and the destruction or 
diversion of hostile missiles. 

[t is possible in my layman’s mind that a manned airplane can take 

are of itself better than a missile if anything unforseen developed. 
I am just wondering if you will keep us in a strong posture in 
manned aircraft until missiles are absolutely foolproof. 

Secretary Doveras. We certainly intend to, Mr. Riley 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Just before we had lunch you were developing with 
my friend from Mississippi a complicated economic basis for some- 
thing, whatever it was I am not sure. I want you to know that I 
first came to this committee in 1945. It seems like 100 years ago. 
You were around then. 

Secretary Doueras. I go back to 1932. 

Mr. Froop. I want to make it clear that in my opinion the United 
States of America and the people of the United States of America 
did not start this cold war. We want no part of it and we don’t 
like it. We converted from a wartime economy to a peacetime econ- 
omy in 1945. We balanced the budget in 1945, and did a pretty 
good job in mopping up unemployment at that time, so this idea of 
our economy being predicated upon a $40 billion Department of 
Defense budget is not any conspiracy between the generals and the 
admirals and a lot of other people to keep jobs in various parts of 
the country. 

Unfortunately in my part of the country we don’t have many of 
those jobs, but regardless of that, that is not the idea. We are con- 
cerned with national defense. National defense is expensive, expen- 
sive, and it will get more expensive, and we are going to get all we need 
regardless of how expensive it gets; period. 


MILITARY INFORMATION AVAILABLE 'TO CONGRESS 


Do you gentlemen agree that this subcommittee, the Congress, let me 
say, this subcommittee, the Appropriations Committee, and the Con- 
gress, are entitled to and should have as much information with ref- 
erence to this budget and the preparation of this budget as both of you 
do and as the Secretary of Defense and the President ? 

Don’t you think that under the Constitution of the United States 
the elected representatives of the people and that part of it which sits 
on this subeommittee are entitled to at least as much information as 
the 1 respec tive Secretaries, the Secretary of Defense, and the President 
of the United States, and even the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget? I know that is going pretty far. Perhaps you cannot go 
as far on the last fellow, a real “High muckty-muck,” but as to the 
others, anayway—what do you think ? 

Secretary Doveras. I am in general agreement with that statement. 
I think I would have to s: Ly that fundamental to protecting sensitive 
information we have a principle which says that with very sensitive 
information only those who need to know——— 
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Mr. Foon. I will agree with that. 

Secretary Doveias. And there might be some things where I might 
say I don’t think I have authority to disclose information. Otherwise 
I am in agreement. 

Mr. Frioop. That is a good answer. Outside of that narrow and 
obviously limited sphere you will agree that we should have at least 
the same amount ? 

Secretary Dovauas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you know, of course, we don’t get it, and 

Secretary Dove.as. I try to give you the answer to all the questions 
you ask me. 

Mr. Fioop. Outside of your extraordinary effort, you have a vague 
idea that we do not get it, and that as far as the Director of the Budget 
is concerned he tried to tell even you people to be sure we don’t get it 
unless in some alert moment somebody asks you something. “Don’t 
volunteer” is a good military premise, anyway. “Never volunteer”— 
we can begin with that. You read the letter? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes. I thought you were not going to suggest 
that he included in it the statement that it was entirely proper to 
answer questions frankly and give personal opinions. 

Mr. Froop. I read the letter, but boys who violate it since I have 
been around on this committee do not stay in town long. I will supply 
the names if you want me to—admirals, generals, Secretaries, Assist- 
ant Secretaries. ‘Their names are legion. 

You ask me and I will give them to you. 

Secretary Douctas. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Jim Gavin is not here, Ridgway is not here, a couple 
admirals are not here, and if you think Taylor will be here for more 
than Christmas you’re crazy; and there are others. Who is that man 
who came up here and first took the lid off this missile business, and 
he did it here ? 

Mr. SHerrarp. Mr. Gardner. 





SOVIET MEDIUM-RANGE MISSILES 


Mr. Froop. I have the impression, and I hope I am wrong, that you 
told my friend from Alabama, Mr. Andrews, that the Air Force is 
operating all over the world but especially in Western Europe; that 
you are running the U.S. Air Force in Western Europe this after- 
noon on the premise that the Soviets are not operational, never 
have been and are not, up to ——— miles with an IRBM thermo- 
nuclear warhead. Did you say that? 

General Wuire. Not in those terms, no. 

Mr. Froop. What did you say ? 

General Wuire. I would have to go back to the record. 

Mr. Fioop. I ask you, so say it now. Never mind the record. Skip 
what you told Mr. Andrews. What do you tell me? 

General Wurre. Will their missiles reach our SAC bases is what I 
recall. 

Mr. Andrews says that was the question. 

Mr. Froop. Let us take what I said, then. Are you operating the 
U.S. Air Force with reference to Western Europe, and let us include 
north Africa because by the time you are operational with IRBM 
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they will be up to 1,500, but forget north Africa, up to ——— miles do 
you think as CO of the Air Force, a member of the Joint Chiefs, a 
minor deity here, do you think the Soviet is operational up to 
miles with a thermonuclear warhead IRBM ? 

General Wuire. I gravely doubt that they have a missile at 
miles, 

Mr. Fioop. You gravely doubt it? 

General Wurre. I do. 

Mr. Fioop. But you will not say they do not have? 

General Wurre. I cannot be categoric. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course not. You will not say they do not have that. 
Is that right ? 

General Wurrer. I cannot say they do not. I can say our informa- 
tion indicates they do not. 

Mr. Fioop. That they do not? 





General Wuitr. Do not have a missile with a ——— mile range. 
Mr. Fioop. Don’t you mean this, and this is a very serious business, 
Skipper : 


Your intelligence tells you, and this is very different from what you 
said, that it has not been able to locate any launching sites in the 
satellites up to ——— miles? Is that not what your intelligence told 
you? 

General Wurre. It goes further than that. 

Mr. Fioop. How far beyond that does it go? 

General Wuirer. That the short-range missile of the Soviet Union 
goes only to ———— mile range. 

Mr. Froop. All right, I am a liar for 100 miles. What is your 
answer at ———— miles? 

General Wuite. At ———— miles those missiles, based in the Soviet 
Union, will not reach SAC bases in Spain or north Africa. 

Mr. Fioop. They will not reach north Africa; that is correct. 

How close will they come to Zaragoza and Moron, leaving out San 
Pablo and Rota? How close will they come at ———— miles to Zara- 
goza and Moron ? 

General Wire. If they are located in their satellites and on the 
very western edge of the satellites obviously their effective range is 
greater than if they were in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Fioop. If they are located in any of the satellites they will hit 
anything you have at ———— miles except Moron de la Fronteras, 
Rota, and Torrejon. 

General Wuire. You probably have scaled that off. I have not. 

Mr. Fioop. Be sure of that. You don’t know whether or not they 
are, do you? 

General Wurre. In the Soviet satellites ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

General Wurre. All I know is that there is negative intelligence 
on that subject. 

Mr. Fioop. By negative you mean there is no confirmation one way 
orthe other. That is what they told us. 

General Wurre. There are some leaning to the belief that they are 
not. There is no positive proof. 

Mr. Fxioop. In other words, it is a pretty close combined intelli- 
gence opinion about that fact. Is that not a fact? 
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General Wire. I think that is fair. 

Mr. Fioop. Yet despite that, despite the fact there is grave doubt 
that your statement is correct, despite the fact there is strong opinion 
in the German General Staff, the French General Staff, and the 
Italian General Staff that they do have them, despite the fact there 
is considerable raw intelligence that they do have them, despite the 
fact there is an opinion that they have them on railroad flatears 
running into the sides of hills, that they have them on truck beds, 
despite strong underground intelligence for at least a year about all 
of this, you are going to run the U.S. Air Force in western Europe 
on that opinion ? 

General Wuire. You were saying these things and not I. 

Mr. Fioop. Iam asking a question and it is not rhetorical. 

General Wurre. I don’t agree with everything you said. 

Mr. Froop. Then let me say it to you this way: If I said to you 
today that that was a fact, and if I said to you secondly, and I put 
the weakest premise second, that instead of the weight of the doubt 
being against their having them, a little bit to the right it was a little 
bit to the left, that they most probably did have—here is a very close 
area of doubt about whether you are zeroed with a thermonuclear 
warhead—do you have any other type of presentation, do you have 
any other type of evidence, do you have any other type of budget 
that you want to give this committee now faced with that premise! 

General Wurre. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not ? 

General Wurre. No. 

Mr. Froop. My, my. Well, the man said “No.” It is hard to 
believe. 





B-—58 PROCUREMENT 


‘This may not come now, Mr. Secretary, perhaps later on. What 
is the cost of a B-58 tomorrow morning ? 

General FriepMan. We are talking about ———— million as a unit 
flyaway cost in our 1960 buy. 

Mr. Frioop. Where are you tomorrow morning on a B-52G? 

General Irvine. Just under $7 million. 

Mr. Frioop. Is there any talk of cancellations on this B-58 ? 

Secretary Doveras. No talk of cancellation at the present time. 

Mr. Froop. What kind of a budget cut in round, fat figures did you 
get sent up from the Budget compared to what you had last year, 
a round number regardless ‘of categories? 

Secretary Dovat. as. A little over $300 million on an expenditure 
basis. 

Mr. Froop. That term becomes interesting. It seems as though 
people other than members of the Appropriations Committee are 
beginning to identify this terminology in the last 36 or 48 hours. Even 
our friends in the other body are indicating an awareness at least of 
the terminology. 

AIRLIFT FOR LIMITED WAR 


General, do you say that we have sufficient airlift for limited war? 
Can you get enough hardware for limited war information for the 
ground troops? I don’t know what that means, but whatever it 
means do you have enough? What do you say ? 
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General Wuire. The Joint Chiefs of Staff state the requirement 
with respect to airlift. 

As to limited war, the Joint Chiefs of Staff came to the conclusion 
that there is such an infinite number of variables, a word I think 
you disapprove of—— 

Mr. Fioop. A lovely word. 

General Wuirr. Because you cannot state in advance what the 
situation in a limited war would be, so we could not state in positive 
terms a particular limited war requirement. 

However, we ran a number of tests, a number of concrete examples, 
examples of war in one area of such and such a magnitude, or in 
another area of a greater or lower magnitude, and we came up with 
the belief that the limited war airlift capability is adequate. 

Mr. Fioop. Provided you had the civil aircraft flying and enough 
civil aircraft running them. 

General Wurrr. And to provide the requirements for general war 
toa degree while a limited war was going on. 

Mr. Froop. And provided M ATS did what we told them to do 
which they have not yet done and did not put some of these half-baked 
companies out of business. You are satisfied with what the Navy 
has to do, both as a member of the Joint Chiefs and as Chief of the 
Air Force? Are you satisfied the Navy has enough ? 

General Wurre. I am satisfied with that: yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not need a flattop ? 

General Wuire. I am ~~ not wholly orthodox as an airman. 
I believe that the carrier, in limited numbers, has a value in the 
limited war situation. 

Mr. Froop. Are the numbers they now have too many, too little? 

General Wurire. They are about right. 

Mr. Firoop. They don’t need the next one. They certainly don’t 
need a nuclear one. Is that your opinion? It is too much money ? 

General Wurre. I have not given very great consideration to that 
point. That is mostly Navy business. 

Mr. Froop. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff did you not 
consider that? Didn’t anybody at the Joint Chiefs of Staff meeting 
ask your opinion at any time as to whether or not as Chief of the Air 
Force, here is a carrier, which is an important weapon? Didn’t any- 
body ask “General, what do you think about the Navy’s request for 
(a) a conventional carrier, (b) a nuclear « arrier ?” 

General Wutre. I think I have to reply in the negative on that. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff never were asked that question unless my 
memory fails me. 

Mr. Froop. Don’t you think they should have been asked that by 
somebody ? , 

General Wuire. I think what the Secretary of Defense asks the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is his decision. 

Mr. Froop. Dear, dear, dear; you'll be around a long time. 


AIR FORCE ROLE IN LIMITED WAR 


One thing that keeps me awake nights about limited war is the 
attitude of the Air Force. I am so convinced, and I am so afraid. 
that if somebody calls you up and says “There is a limited war in 
Beirut, can you stop it?” 
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Oh, oh, oh, make no mistake about that. Your idea about stopping 
a limited war is to fly over and drop a thermonuclear bomb vale that 
will take care of all the rebels, and everything else—bang. There 
will be no limited war. 

Of course, there might not be any Lebanese, but that will stop it, 
Mister, won’t it? 

General Wuire. I cannot agree with your statement of the Air 
Force’s feeling. 

Mr. Froop. Isn’t that what you think? 

General Wuire. I would like to cite three examples very fresh in 
our memory. 

Mr. Foon. Good. 

General Wuire. The Korean war. The Air Force record in that 
area stands on its own. 

Mr. Fioop. What is it ? 

General Wurre. I think we did all right. 

Mr. Froop. Ground strafing ¢ 

General Wuire, We came out of that war on the basis that we 
seemed to want to come out. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure, nobody was shooting at you. Even I could have 
done that well. 

General Wuire. I don’t think people will agree with you that we 
weren’t being shot at. 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody was throwing some ground fire toward the 
end of it, first class ack-ack toward the end of it, but no air resistance 
worthy of the name. 

General Wuire. Because they didn’t dare. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not interested in that, 

General Wuirr. They didn’t dare because we had the strength 
to prevent it. 

Mr. Froop. You answer is that you go back to your atom bomb. 

General Wurrte. I am not talking about atom bombs at all. I am 
talking about the margin of victory of 14 to 1. 

Mr. Froop. I know all about that, but that was 90 percent crew 
and the man himself. 

General Wuire. The summation of a number of things which 
proved the Air Force’s superiority and that it was able to carry out 
its mission, 

Mr. Froop. I don’t want to bring up who won the war business. 

General Wurre. I think you did, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That won’t stand up as much as you think it will, either. 

I come back to this premise—— 

Secretary Doueias. Give him the other two. 

General Wuirr. Lebanon. 

Mr. Frioop. What about Lebanon ? 

General Wurre, It didn’t develop. Why? 

Mr. Froop. You told the other body over here, I have a clipping 
in the midst here, where you said: . 


The Lebanon-Formosa crisis of last summer proved America’s capability to 
deploy military power for a small conflict. 


He then challenged the Navy claims that attack carrier forces 
along with combat marines were principally responsible for keeping 
the fighting from spreading. 
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The Soviets have been contained not by the U.S, battalions and ships and 
tactical aircraft that we deployed but to a great degree by the established 
capability of American long-range airpower. 


Is that it? 

General Wuire. I wouldn’t change that an iota. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, well, well. Just so we know, I will not argue 
with you. You can’t win this argument. 

General Wurre. I don’t think you can, either. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not trying to. However, don’t be sure you have. 
That is quite a statement. W. ell, it’s your statement, 

You know about Khrushchev’s story, and perhaps you know from 
intelligence reports that he was present sod that is the reason for 
some of his statements to Senator Humphrey and some of these other 
visitors about the salvoing of IRBM’s, Russian salvo firings of 
IRBM’s. Do you know about salvo firi ings of a dozen or more launch- 
ing shots of [RBM in the presence of Khrushchev ? 

General Wuire. No. 

Mr. Ftoop. None of your people ever heard it ? 

General Wurire. No. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the answer, yes or no? 

General Wuire. So far as I am ‘concerned , no, sir, 

Secretary Douveias. My answer is “No.” 

Mr. Froop. Do you ever hear about it in some cocktail party at 
least ? 

Mr. Horner. I have heard the story. I don’t know that it is 
founded on any fact. 


ACCURACY OF SOVIET ICBM 


Mr. Fioop. I am glad you are here, at least. I’m not doing so well 
today, fellows. I can’t get anything started. 

Now you tell us the pr srobables on the Soviet ICBM at 5 5,000 miles is 
10 miles on accuracy. 

Secretary Douaias. Nobody has mentioned a figure. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, I did. 

Secretary Douatas. Then don’t say we told you. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what you said. 

Secretary Douatas. We did not, sir; excuse me. 

Mr. Froop. I am asking you what you say it is. 


Secretary Dovetas. We said ———— miles is the circular error 
probable, 
Mr. Fioop. You give them ———— miles on 5,000? 


General Wurrr. ATLAS or Soviet missile? 

Mr. Fioop. Soviet missile. 

Secretary Douaias. We said ———— miles in 1960, 1961, the same 
thing, with a possible improvement in 1962 which is the way I quoted 
national intelligence estimates yesterday. 

Mr. Froop. For 3 years on 5,000 miles you give them a probable of 
what, ———— miles? 

Secretary Doveras. We said ——— miles. 

Mr. Fioop. 5,000 miles, ——— mile probability up to3 years. What 
do you give y ourself ? 

Secretar y Dovetas. We give ourselves a little better than that. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 
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Secretary Doueias. Because our best estimates based on demonstra- 
tions we think justify our belief that we can rely on ——— mile CEP 
and our national intelligence estimate by the whole intelligence com- 
munity comes up with a slightly different answer with respect to the 
Russian missile. 

Mr. Fioop. Which way ? 

Secretary Doveras. I cannot explain the difference or the basis for 
the difference of going from ——— in our estimate of our own capabil- 
ity compared to what is asserted to be ——— with the Russian. 

Mr. FLoop. So despite everything we have heard and despite every- 
thing we have read, good, bad, or ‘indifferent, and regardless of how 
long, and regardless of their history on IRBM, and reg: cardless of their 
history on astronautics, whatever that means, or this new w onderful 
Air Force word—what is it, aerospace ¢ 

General Wuirr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Madison Avenue couldn’t do better, and probably did 
that one. But despite all that, for the next 3 years at 5,000 miles 
your hit is still going to be ——— better than his, as if that made any 
difference. Is that the answer? 

Despite all this shooting, and all the talk, for the next 3 years with 
ICBM at 5,000 miles you will be better than he is on a hit? 

Secretary Dovucuias. As you know, I didn’t make the national intel- 
ligence estimate. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the answer? 

Secretary Doveras. I understand it is a ——— mile CEP. Our 
best estimate is a ———— -mile CEP. 

Mr. Froop. Then your answer to the question is “yes” ? 

Secretary Dovenas. We expect to be better during that period with 
respect to the accuracy of the ATLAS as against the overall accuracy 
that we estimate for their missile. 

Mr. Froop. Is the answer “yes” ? 

Secretary Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. With God’s — Maat this is one record I hope I 
never have to go back and look : I am making a record. 

Do you know anything ae the attitude of the Spanish for an 
IRBM in Spain, nuclear weapons in Spain ? 

Secretary Doveras. I would not express anything about their at- 
titude. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know anything about it at all ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I have no appropriate knowledge to express on 
that subject. 

Mr. Frioop. Did you tell us anything so far that I have not heard 
someplace else about what your business up to date is with the X-15, 
or will that be developed under R. & D. ? 

Mr. Horner. It will be. 
Secretary Douatas. Fully developed. 


RELOADING MISSILE LAUNCHERS 


Mr. Froop. I am going to paraphrase some language here because 
I am trying to find out something different. 

With reference to the MINUTEMAN, I am sug gesting to you that 
of the total cost of an ATLAS or TITAN only “about 25 percent is 
spent on the missile itself and the rest goes for equipment to fuel and 
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monitor it, construction of the site itself, wages of personnel to man 
it, et cetera. . <e 

‘All of these expenses must be included in the cost of an individual 
shot, because for all practical purposes a site is useless after it has 
been fired. Damage from the flames and the heat thrown out by a 
launched missile will knock the site out of action for weeks and in 
a nuclear war a few weeks may be too long to wait for a missile site, 
so that in a missile war you can figure on getting only one shot away 
from each site. 

Secretary Doveras. You want me to interrupt to agree or disagree ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Secretary Dovenas. I think the cost percentages you have indicated 
are substantially correct. 

I do not agree with the assumption that the blast of the missile 
would put the launcher out of commission for a long period of time. 

However, perhaps that is not as important as you might contem- 
plate. Our present program contemplates equipping a squadron 
which has————launchers with only 10 missiles, and the reason 
for the 10 missiles as against————missiles is to be reasonably sure 
of having-————operational missiles ready to fire, so we have made no 
provision in our present programing to reload and fire. 

Mr. Froop. In addition to that answer if any of you see fit, refer- 
ring to the technical people, it might be important to develop that. I 
hear a lot of inquiry and around town talk on that subject by people 
who know no more about it than I do. 

Will somebody who does say something in the record on that sub- 
ject, with particular reference to the launching apparatus? 

Mr. Horner. Just in very general terms, Mr. Flood, we can only 
imagine using the ICBM in a very final-type war. It will be an all-out 
war situation when you are using them. 

In this kind of a war we have to prepare for a surprise attack by the 
Russians with ballistic missiles against these missile sites. 

We feel that it is somewhat unlikely that we would have an oppor- 
tunity to reload with an additional ballistic missile on a given launcher 
because the reloading under any circumstances is going to take on the 
order of ———— to do, and in a wartime environment of high radiation 
we do not think it likely that we will have that much time. 

Mr. Froop. What will be the first hard top on an ATLAS and/or a 
TITAN approximately ? 

Secretary Douetas. Off the record, 

Mr. Frioop. That is technical information for the record. We may 
need that in your defense on the floor. That is why I ask this. We 
will be jumped on for this. 


BOMB SHELTERS 
I have had handed to me a Los Angeles AP story dated February 1 
reading: 


For the first time the Air Force now believes it can build safe underground 
bomb shelters— 


an Air Force officer told the Society of American Engineers today. 


Within the last year new designs have been discovered that resist ground 
shock caused by nuclear explosives— 
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Capt. John D. Peters of the Air Force Ballistic Missiles Division 
reported. 


He said the discovery of how to resist shocks resulted from studies of the elas- 
ticity and plasticity of soils, but did not elaborate. 


If you can elaborate for the record on that question I asked you 
about hardtopping for these ICBM’s will you develop this man’s 
argument ? 

ecretary Doveias. I would like to make a few comments—— 

Mr, Suepparp. The gentleman is placing his question on the ree- 
ord and you will answer on the record. He has the privilege of doing 
what he is doing but answer it for the record and not verbally. 

Secretary Doveras. I think you misunderstood me. I wanted to 
answer for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


AtR Force Reports NEw BomMsB SHELTER 


Los ANGELES, February 1.—For the first time, the Air Force now believes it 
can build safe underground bomb shelters, an Air Force officer told the American 
Society of Civil Engineers today. 

Within the last year new designs have been discovered that resist ground 
shock caused by nuclear explosives, Capt. John D. Peters of the Air Force Ballis- 
tie Missiles Division reported. 

He said the discovery of how to resist shocks resulted from studies of the elas- 
ticity and plasticity of soils, but did not elaborate. 


COMMENTS ON THE BOMB SHELTER NEWS STORY 


The TITAN concept from original inception was planned for 100 PSI harden- 
ing. The guidance array is compact and rises from the ground as the missile 
rises for launching. This and all subsequent squadrons will be designed to 
resist 100 PSI blast. 

The ATLAS concept was not originally designed for any hardening because 
the complex antenna array required for the original guidance system prohibited 
hardening. The advent of an all inertial guidance system which does not re 
quire the complex antenna array now permits hardening the missile launcher. 

Captain Peters’ presentation to the American Society of Civil Engineers was 
a discussion of engineering design to resist ground shock. In recent months, 
several studies have been made by engineering firms under contract to AF—BMD. 
Generally speaking, these studies have not developed new theory but rather 
they have provided data on which to base the present designs for hardened 
missile sites. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Have you other questions to place in the record? 

Mr. Froop. I have a series of questions that I will submit. There 
are certain questions here I will submit in connection with the nuclear 
powered aircraft, and I will draw the questions from certain maga- 
zine articles, newspaper articles which I am sure you are aware of, any- 
way, so you can reply to them. 

I will hand them to you and you can reply to that part of this that 
you think is important. 

Secretary Dougias. Very well. 

(The questions and answers referred to follow :) 

(Nore.—This is a sanitized version of a classified statement sepa- 
rately furnished.) 
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NUCLEAR POWERED AIRCRAFT 
[From the New York Times, Dec. 1, 1958] 


MisHAP IMPEDES ATOMIC AIRPLANE—FAILURE OF TresT REACTOR AT BupDGET TIME 
A Twin BLOW FOR PROGRAM 


(By John W. Finney, special to the New York Times) 


WASHINGTON, December 6—Development of a nuclear-powered airplane has 
been set back by a recent atomic reactor accident at the national reactor testing 
station at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

The accident occurred November 18 in a reactor designed to test materials 
and fuel elements for an atomic powerplant which ultimately would be placed 
in the nation’s first nuclear aircraft. 

The extent to which the accident will delay the nuclear plane project has not 
been determined, according to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

From the standpoint of project leaders the technological setback came at a 
particularly bad time, for the future of the nuclear plane program is once again 
up for critical review within the administration. 

In the current economy-minded budget discussions, the question is: should 
the United States press ahead with a nuclear-powered plane or restrict its de- 
velopment in favor of other weapons delivery systems? 

One proposal before the Defense Department is to start construction of a nu- 
clear bomber which would be capable of low-altitude penetration of enemy ter- 
ritory, or for defense against airborne ballistic missile attack. 

The accident occurred when the small reactor ran briefly out of control. In 
the resulting buildup of heat, the core of the reactor was damaged. Such ac 
cidents have been rare. 

The following day the AEC announced that there had been a small release of 
radioactivity in the nuclear plane test area but made no mention of a reac- 
tor accident. It said there had been no hazard to personnel. 

Flaborating on this guarded announcement, a commission spokesman said 


today that there had been “a minor control failure” in the reactor. 


“EXCURSION” EXPLAINED 


As a result of the control failure, the spokesman said, there was “a small 
excursion” in the reactor. In an excursion, the nuclear chain reaction starts 
nultiplying out of control, causing a rapid rise of energy inside the reactor. 

The spokesman said it still had not been determined how extensively the fuel 
elements had been damaged and how much time would be required to repair 
the reactor and resume the experiments. 

The radioactive reactor has now been taken to a “hot shop” at the test sta- 
tion for disassembly under remote control. 

HTRE-3 is an advanced version of an experimental reactor, which in 1956 
was used to run a turbojet engine for 100 hours on nuclear heat. For the first 
nuclear plane powerplant, the objective is to have air heated by the reactor 
turn the turbine blades of a jet engine. 


Sovier Pranes Sarip To Use Atom Untts—Two Jer ENGINES AND Two NUCLEAR 
ONES REPORTED ON CRAFT—U.S. Experts SKEPTICAL 


(By Richard Witkin) 


The magazine Aviation Week reports that the Soviet Union has been flying 
a bomber partly powered by atomic energy. 

If the report is true, this would be the first time that any nation had used 
nuclear power to help propel an airplane. 

The magazine’s report could not be confirmed elsewhere. Two sources with 
intimate knowledge of this Nation’s atomic-airplane program said they had no 
information to support the article. 

The article said the craft had been observed on flights in the Moscow area 
for at least 2 months. It said it had also been seen on the ground by a variety 
of persons from other countries, both Communist and non-Communist. 
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An artist’s conception showed the plane to have two nuclear engines and two 
conventional jet engines. The nuclear engines were hung in pods about half- 
way out on each wing. The jets were mounted at each wing top. 

The bomber was said to be about 195 feet long and to have a wingspread 
of 78 feet. This country’s B—52 is 156.5 feet long but has a wing span of 185 
feet. 

EXPERT IS SKEPTICAL 


One of the experts questioned about the article said that the reported posi- 
tion of the nuclear engines made him skeptical of the whole report. He said 
such powerplants would be extremely heavy and more logically should be 
mounted in the fuselage. 

Both experts agreed that there was little reason technologically why the 
Russians could not have flown an atomic plane by now. However, they said 
that the appearance of such a plane in the sky did not prove that the nuclear 
engines had provided any propulsion. The jets could have been doing all the 
work. 

Last month, the Air Force general directing this country’s efforts in the field 
expressed the belief that the Russians could have an atomic plane flying be 
fore the end of this year or early in 1959. 

The officer, Maj. Gen. Donald J. Keirn, said also: 

“It is an even probability that they will fly one before we will.” 


UNITED STATES ON PROJECT 13 YEARS 


The United States has been doing development work toward an atomic air- 
plane for 13 years. But the rate of progress has been held back by erratic 
financing of the project. 

There have been several periods when the Defense Department has appeared 
to be on the verge of authorizing a speedup that would culminate in nuclear- 
powered flights. This could be done either with a newly designed plane or by 
mounting nuclear engines in an existing plane, such as the Convair B-236 or 
Britain’s Princess flying boat. 

The Department has repeatedly held back the decision. General Keirn pre 
dicted last month, however, that authorization to start building an atomic plane 
would soon be given. 

Forty-seven flights have been made by a B-36 with a 1,000-watt reactor aboard. 
But the heat has never been harnessed to any propulson machinery. 


PENTAGON NOT DOUBTFUL 


WASHINGTON, November 30.—Pentagon sources said today that they had no 
doubts that the Russians had flown or soon would fly an atomic-powered air- 
plane. 

However, a spokesman for the Department of Defense said that the Military 
Establishment could not comment on the magazine report that a Soviet bomber, 
partly powered by atomic engines, had been flying in the Moscow area for 2 
months. 

Nor would he comment on any details of the atomic reactor, which was dia- 
gramed in illustrations with the magazine article. 

While on the surface this appeared to be a Soviet “first” of considerable 
magnitude in the field of nuclear technology, the Department of Defense seemed 
to be unrufiled. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 7, 1959] 


ALL-OUT EFFORT URGED FOR A-PLANE PROJECT 
(By Harry C. Kenney, staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor) 


The first nuclear-powered aircraft continues to be a choice tidbit dangling in 
the fact-or-fiction area of international news. But beyond this is the fact that 
such a plane is possible, it is important, and its first application will have tre 
mendous international effect. 

Some views on the subject have been expressed here by an expert before the 
Aviation Writers Association. He is Col. Leonard F. Harman, USAF (retired), 
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now applications engineer of General Electric’s aircraft nuclear propulsion de- 
partment. 

This man has had close association with the U.S. Air Force in aviation’s strug- 
gliing days prior to World War II and understands from experience the political 
and military roadblocks that often are thrown in the path of new ways, new 
methods, and new concepts. 

Colonel Harman said: “There is no technical reason, why suitable nuclear- 
powered aircraft cannot be immediately reduced to practice without further de- 
lay.” 

VIGOROUS EFFORT VITAL 


“The well-being of the Nation,’ he continued, ‘as exemplified by its essential 
technical-scientific-military activity and necessary economic strength cries out 
for voices and exponents to talk, think, dream, and pray, that we will be col- 
lectively successful in influencing our Nation to carry this concept forward vig- 
orously.” 

This concept the colonel talked about is the concept of aircraft energy, or in 
common words, nuclear energy. 

Then he proposed a question: “In the late 1800’s during President Grant’s 
time, the telephone was a tremendous technological achievement, I doubt whether 
it was shrouded in the mystery of secrecy, clearances, need to know, and other 
necessary but confusing entanglements that we now face. Is it any wonder 
then, that in endeavoring to reduce nuclear propulsion for aircraft to practice, 
itseems like the most stupendous task of all is to convince the right people that 
the second half of the air age needs to be upgraded to enjoy the fruits of true 
aircraft energy ?” 

KEY POINTS OUTLINED 


Some other points touched upon by the colonel included : 

“Our Military Establishment must exercise great vision in its function of con- 
tinning to deter would-be aggression, so that the ideology, as portrayed by the 
United Nations, will not die. What makes better sense than employing this 
concept of aircraft energy in carrying out our mission? 

“True aircraft energy will shrink the whole world in a manner similar to that 
in which our jets have shrunk the United States and our adjacent oceans on 
a one-way trip. 

“This aireraft energy concept allows us once and for all to attain and consoli- 
date our position on this Earth, and without this attainment, any number of 
shots at the Moon, Mars, Venus, or Jupiter may be a hollow achievement. 

“To insure that future, and for the good of the Nation and the free world, we 
must not suecumb to teehnical defeatism. Instead of hiding our military, 
technical, and economic capabilities under the cloud of archaic thinking of 
‘what are the enemy probabilities? we must utilize them for the benefit of all 
of the free world.” 

The aircraft nuclear propulsion department of General Electric is engaged in 
research and development work to produce a nuclear powerplant for aircraft. 
It is working under contracts with the U.S, Atomic Energy Commission and the 
US Air Force. 

Colonel Harman was asked if General Electric had nuclear-powered engines 
ready to go. He replied that when the frames are ready the engines will be. 

The Convair Division of General Dynamics Corp. and Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. have submitted competitive bids on a nuclear aircraft frame to the Air 
Force and Defense Department. At the moment, there have been no reports of 
signed contracts. 

At the AWA gathering, Colonel Harman said he saw no reason why the So- 
viets should not be flying a nuclear-powered aircraft. Also, he felt that the Avia- 
tion Week magazine article of December 1, 1958, which stated that “a nuclear- 
powered bomber is being flight tested in the Soviet Union” was generally 
accurate. 

PROPULSION TESTS AWAITED 


Recently Maj. Gen. Donald J. Keirn, Chief of the Air Force-Atomie Energy 
Commission-sponsored atomic plane project, declared before a meeting of the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences that the next step toward nuclear-powered 
flight will be the testing of a propulsion system. 

He is convinced that the difficulties leading to the step have been mainly 
Solved Ilowever, he indicated that actual test flight will not take place for at 
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least several years. He also indicated that the atomic plane flight faces some 
stiff scientific and budgets fights. 

However, recent word out of Washington is that behind closed Pentagon 
doors there is a major debate going on about the necessity for getting the atomic 
plane in the air. 

One of the big points Colonel Harman gives for the atomic plane is that the 
range of nuclear-powered flight is practically unlimited with inflight recrewing, 
In other words, it is likely that the atomic plane will be capable of receiving 
a more conventional plane on its back while in flight. In this manner, creyw, 
food, and supplies would be a part of the operation. 

Another point Colonel Harman makes is that nuclear-powered systems can 
provide an airborne retaliation force operating from strategic locations. This 
airborne retaliation force is virtually invulnerable to surprise missile attack, 
foreign politics, and ground sabotage. 


COMMENTS ON NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


Mr. Froop. What will be the delay to the nuclear aircraft program as a result 
of the recent incident with the HTRE-38? 

Mr. Doveras. During a recent test operation of the HTRE-3, errors made in 
the installation of the electronic circuitry caused a small power excursion which 
resulted in sufficient damage to the fuel elements to require replacement. New 
fuel elements are being fabricated and the HTRE-3 has been rescheduled at an 
early date to complete programed experiments. Sufficient data has been ob- 
tained in experiments to date so that the XMA ground test prototype program 
will not be adversely affected. 

Mr. Froop. What is the status of the Soviet nuclear-powered aircraft? 

Mr. Dovuetas. The Soviets have the capability and technology to develop and 
produce a nuclear-powered airplane. Just when they achieve nuclear-powered 
flight will depend upon their starting date and the amount of emphasis placed 
on the effort. 

Mr. FiLoop. Does the Air Force have a military requirement for a nuclear- 
powered aircraft? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes; for a long time the Air Force has been keenly aware of 
the basic military advantages of nuclear propulsion. Unlimited range and 
extreme endurance would provide our commanders with greatly increased flexi- 
bility and versatility. 

Mr. Ftoop. Is an all-out effort being pursued in the development of nuclear- 
powered aircraft? 

Mr. Dovetas. The development program is not being pursued on a so-called 
erash basis, nor would it be prudent to do so. It is proceeding on a low risk, 
“prove before you go” basis. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Dec. 18, 1958] 
Rep Jet BoMBER RATED FASTEST 


Lonpon, December 17.—Russia now has in operational service a secret six-jet 
intercontinental bomber twice as fast as any operational American heavy bomber, 
Jane’s All the World Aircraft reported today. The new Soviet delta wing 
bomber can travel 1,400 miles per hour—about twice the speed of sound—the 
authoritative British aviation publication said. 

Fastest American bomber in regular service now is the eight-jet B-—52 with 
a speed of Mach 1 (speed of sound). The Americans have a multijet heavy 
bomber, the B-58 Hustler, which has achieved Mach 2, but is not yet in opera- 
tional service. 

[Yesterday the semiofficial Royal Air Force Flying Review noted a similar 
improvement in Soviet fighter strength. It specifically mentioned the delivery 
of MIG—21 fighters capable of 1,200 to 1,500 miles per hour in level flight. 

[Jane’s conceded difficulty this year in keeping pace with Soviet plane de 
velopment, Reuter reported. Altogether, the Russian section had only five more 
pages than last year—“and not much that is completely new has been incorpo 





rated,” the editors said. ] 
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One of the bombers is believed earmarked for use as a flying test bed for 
Russia’s first airborne nuclear engine, Jane’s reported. There is no official 
confirmation of this report. 

The American magazine Aviation Week said recent intelligence reports told 
of a Soviet nuclear-powered plane being sighted over Moscow. This report, also, 
has not been confirmed. 

The Bounder is believed to be the work of the little publicized aircraft designer 
V. M. Myasisheshev. He built the much slower four-jet Soviet bomber Bison, 
which the Bounder is replacing. 

This new 49th edition of Jane’s notes the dispute over the future of manned 
militatry airersft. It says it is significant that the United States is still develop- 
ing manned aircraft of advanced design as well as military missiles. 

Jane’s reports that the American X—15 rocket plane is nearing the flight stage. 
This experimental aircraft has a designed speed of at least Mach 7 (seven times 
that of sound), or between 4,000 and 5,000 miles an hour. 

Authoritative reports on Soviet developments in the missile field are sparse. 

“Russia’s oft-discussed intercontinental ballistic missile is reported to be des- 
ignated T-3 (M-104) and to be a three-stage weapon with the second and third 
stages consisting of modified T—1 and T—2 missiles,” Jane’s stated. 

“Test firings over ranges of up to 4,800 kilometers (3,000 miles) have been 
detected frequently by the U.S. radar listening post on Mount Samsun in Turkey, 
and adaptations of this weapon are said to have been used to launch Russia’s 
sputniks.” 

The T-1 is believed to be based on the wartime German V-2 rocket. Jane’s 
put it in the same class as America’s Redstone. 

The T-2 is believed to be Russia’s intermediate range ballistic missile, now 
in service. Jane’s says it is a 2-stage liquid-propelled weapon 100 feet long with 
a firing weight of 122,000 pounds and a range of 1,800 miles. 


COMMENTS 
[Washington Post and Times Herald, Dec. 18, 1958] 
Rep JET BOMBER RATED FASTEST 


Several months ago a Soviet bomber of radically new design was observed in 
the Moscow area. The aircraft has an exceptionally long fuselage, a modified 
delta wing configuration, and is an advanced Soviet bomber type. 

The aircraft has four jet engine pods and may be capable of supersonic dash, 
such as the USAF B-58, and could also be a prototype of an eventual nuclear- 
powered aircraft. 

Many Soviet articles, pictures, and statements by high Soviet officials and 
scientists indicate Soviet intentions to build a nuclear-powered aircraft. A study 
of the material available, however, on this aircraft has not identified it definitely 
as nuclear powered. 

The aircraft sighted has since been designated the Bounder. 


(An additional classified statement was furnished for the com- 


mittee. ) 
{From the Harrisburg Evening News, Dec. 23, 1958] 


Report Arrk Force HAs CApturRED ONE oR Two FLYING SAUCERS 


The Harrisburg Evening News reported today that the U.S. Air Force has 
captured ‘‘at least one and possibly two flying saucers—unidentified flying objects 
from outer space.” 

In a dispatch from its Washington bureau, the Evening News quoted a “highly 
placed Washington source” as saying a rumor has persisted to the effect the Air 
Force has a saucer hidden away. 

The Evening News story added: 

“However, the fact that the Air Force is known to have designed its own 
saucer-type craft according to flying saucer specifications lends definite credence 
to the rumor.” 

The newspaper also reported it has learned of the existence of a special Senate 
subcommittee (unnamed) and two congressional committees, one of which is 
working on space legislation and related problems. 
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COMMENTS 


Report Arr Force HAs CApTrurED ONE oR Two FLYING SAUCERS 


{Harrisburg Evening News, Dec. 23, 1958] 


mo, 


The Air Force continues to investigate reports of flying saucers. For a number 
of years, the Air Force has had in effect an extensive program and well- 
defined procedure for processing all reports of unidentified objects. 

To date, most of the objects reported as unidentified have been found to be 
conventional, familiar things. A very small percentage lack sufficient evidence 
for any conclusion. In no case has the Air Force “captured” any unidentified 
flying objects from outer space. 








Arm Force Moves To Enp Jer IcING—ORDERS FILTERING DeEvIcE To REMOVE WATER 
AND OTHER CONTAMINANTS FROM FUEL 


The Air Force has awarded a contract to a Los Angeles concern to produce 
filtering units to combat a serious jet aircraft fuel-icing problem. 

Allan D. Greenwood, president of the concern, the Permanent Filter Corp., 
said here yesterday that the contract called for early delivery of Perma-Dry 
dewatering units to remove water and contaminants from jet fuels. 

In a press interview of the Overseas Press Club, 35 East 39th Street, he ex- 
plained that water, contaminating jet fuel, had caused icing that resulted in 
many flameouts and accidents in Air Force planes. 

The Perma-Dry unit, known as a emulsion breaker, is jeep mounted for mo- 
bility and placed adjacent to aircraft in the final stage in fueling operations. 
It is already being used in some of the Nation’s ballistic missiles. 

With three filtering elements to separate water from the jet fuel in a con- 
tinuous 600-gallons-a-minute flow, the unit is said to deliver aircraft fuel that is 
dry and clean and to remove other contaminants. 

Leonard H. Raines, Washington representative of Permanent Filter, disclosed 
that the initial Air Force contract was for eight of the units at a cost of $200,000, 
He said the detrimental effects of fuel icing were found by investigators last 
year in the crash of a B—52 at Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. Dak. 


COMMENTS 
PROCUREMENT OF JP FUEL FILTER/SEPARATOR EQUIPMENT 


A study on aircraft fuel contamination, completed late last year by the Office 
of the Inspector General of the Air Force, confirmed a serious jet aircraft fuel- 
icing problem. Direct and contributing causes of several jet aircraft engine 
flameouts were traced to fuel icing manifested by water contaminating jet 
fuel. The loss of one B-52 aircraft definitely has been charged to the fuel- 
icing problem. 

On December 3, 1958, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, taking cognizance of 
the impact of the findings revealed in this study and acting upon the urgent 
recommendations of the Strategic Air Command, directed the immediate pro- 
curement (from fiscal year 1959 funds available within the “Procurement other 
than aircraft and missiles” appropriation) of 16 sets of commercially available 
JP fuel filter/separator equipment. This authorization issued to the Air 
Materiel Command (in aecordanece with normal Air Force procurement pro- 
cedures) contained the stipulation that eight each (sets) of two competitive 
configurations be procured for controlled laboratory testing at the Wright Air 
Development Center and operational service testing within the facilities of 
the Strategie Air Command. 

On December 9, 1958, contracts were let by the Air Force to the Permanent 
Filter Corp. of Los Angeles, Calif., for eight sets of subject equipment at an 
approximate cost of $281,000 (contract No. AF 33(600)38613) and to Bowser, 
Inc., of Fort Wayne, Ind., for the other eight sets at an approximate cost of 
$184,000 (contract No. AF 33(600)38614). 

The first unit produced by the Permanent Filter Corp. has been accepted 
by the Air Force and was, as of February 27 


27, 1959, undergoing tests at Flls- 
worth Air Force Base in South Dakota. The first unit produced by the Bowser 


Corp. was, as of the same date, undergoing acceptance tests by the Air Force. 
A 6-month service test will be accomplished by SAC on the 16 units delivered. 
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At the same time the Air Force is exploring the feasibility of modifying exist- 
ing aircraft ground fueling equipment. In addition, qualification tests are 
underway on airborne fuel heaters that will prevent freezing of soluble water 
which precipitates out of the jet fuel as a result of severe temperature de- 
creases. Under this overall program and indicated time schedule, determina- 
tions as to the adoption of the new equipment undergoing test or modification 
of existing equipment are expected to be made in the fall of 1959. 





[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 27, 1959] 


TOMORROW'S MISSILE—MINUTEMAN TO REVERSE ICBM Cost UPTREND; SOLID FUEL 
Is trHE Key—Ir WILL BE SMALLER, SIMPLER THAN ATLAS, TITAN, CUTTING 
GROUND-CREW REQUIREMENT—STEEL-LINED SILOS IN THE SAND 


(By Richard P. Cooke, staff reporter of the Wall Street Journal) 


VANDENBERG AIR Force Base, Catir.—Air Force planners are making a major 
effort to reverse an historical trend in the relatively brief annals of aerial war- 
fare: The trend toward continually more costly and complicated weapons. 

This effort—of importance to taxpayers as well as strategists—is centered 
on the MINUTEMAN, an intercontinental ballistic missile which will be smaller, 
simpler, and cheaper than present U.S. long-range missiles. The MINUTEMAN 
is Slated to become the chief weapon in this country’s missile arsenal. 

When the cost of all ground support is included, present ICBM’s—the 6,300- 
mile range ATLAS, which President Eisenhower says will be combat ready by 
the end of June, and the 8,000-mile TITAN, which is about a year behind 
ATLAS—cost about $10 million each. But it’s estimated that a complete 
MINUTEMAN package, set up and ready to fire, will cost only 10 percent of that. 

The new missile, which probably won’t be ready for combat for 3 to 4 years, 
will be about 60 feet long, considerably shorter than the 80-foot ATLAS and 
90-foot TITAN. It will be much slimmer than these big weapons, both of which 
are about 16 feet in circumference, and will weigh only about 60,000 to 70,000 
pounds, compared with about 250,000 pounds for the others. Its range has not 
been announced, but it’s believed the MINUTEMAN in this respect will be 
comparable to the ATLAS. 

THE SECRET OF SIZE 


The secret of MINUTEMAN’s smaller size, and smaller cost, is that its 
three rocket engines will feed on solid fuel, rather than the liquid fuel used 
by most present missiles. The solid fuel, in plasticlike cake form, won’t pack 
quite as much punch per pound as the combined liquid oxygen (LOX) and 
kerosene used in the ATLAS and TITAN, but it will eliminate much of the 
weighty and expensive gear tucked inside these “birds.” Further, by using 
solid fuel a MINUTEMAN ean be prepared for firing and then left standing; it 
will be able to respond almost instantaneously to an enemy attack. There 
will be no slow, dangerous fueling from external storage tanks before it can be 
fired, as is required by the ATLAS and TITAN. 

The Air Force thinks that not only will the cost of each MINUTEMAN be 
far below that of the bigger ICBM’s, but ground support costs will be slashed 
to 60 percent of the total outlay. 

Of the total cost of an ATLAS or TITAN, only about 25 percent is spent on 
the missile itself, the rest goes for equipment to fuel and monitor it, construc- 
tion of the site itself, and the wages of personnel to man it. Almost all these 
expenses must be included in the cost of an individual missile because for all 
practical purposes a site is useless after it has fired only one missile. Damage 
from the flames and heat thrown out by a launched missile will knock the site 
out of action for weeks. And in a nuclear war, a few weeks may be too long 
to wait for a missile site. 

“In a missile war,” says one expert, “you can figure on getting only one shot 
away from each site.” 

A VISIT TO AN AIR FORCE BASE 


A visit to this 64,700-acre airbase on the seacost, 180 miles northwest of Los 
Angeles, provides a good idea of the tremendous amount of expensive equip 
ment it takes to fire an ATLAS or a TITAN, much of which will be elimi- 
nated with the MINUTEMAN. 
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Three massive ATLAS launching pads, surmounted by 130-foot steel towers 


called gantries, loom over the sandy landscape. In a few months these sites 2. 






















will be able to fire the missile in combat, if needed. Within one gantry rests an faa 
ATLAS now being used to train Strategic Air Command personnel for that this tri 
very purpose. From the gantry radiates a maze of pipes, tubing, and arm- interme 
thick cables. A few of the cables lead to an underground blockhouse, jammed ment st 
with computers and control panels which monitor every step of the fueling underst 
process and every movement within the missile’s electronic innards. What 

The ATLAS, when not in firing position, rests on its side in a special hangar. Force 1 
The hangar rolls back before the missile is raised into position and this activity a few | 
also is operated and monitored by complicated equipment. about { 

Other pipes and ducts lead to big tanks of LOX and kerosene, and still others ized—t 


to tanks of pressurized nitrogen gas, which forces the liqued fuel and oxidizer 
into the missile’s tanks. By comparison, a Rube Goldberg invention would 
be simple. 
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But much of this expensive, complex equipment will be unnecessary for the Congre 
MINUTEMAN. The use of solid fuel will eliminate the tanks of LOX, kerosene, combi 
and nitrogen gas. And a yard-square “black box” attached to the lower end of ne 
the missile will take over many of the electronic duties now conducted by the ee ; 
vast consoles in the blockhouse, including monitoring the missile’s steering con- ot 
trols to insure that they are properly alined. The box will detach auto- ate 
matically when the MINUTEMAN is fired. IC za 

The result is that MINUTEMAN will require only 7 or 8 percent as many ae 
men per missile as the bigger ICBM’s. Instead of the 400 technicians and ers 
operating personnel needed for an ATLAS squadron of 10 missiles, only a hand- why 
ful will be required. Two or three men in a deeply buried blockhouse will This 
be able to monitor and fire from a dozen to as many as 50 MINUTE- = | 
MEN scattered over a huge area. Similarly fewer men would be needed to a Pt 
service MINUTEMEN. "Wie 

Incidentally, the dramatic countdown now associated with the launching of a a - 
missile will be outmoded with operational missiles. The launching officer merely scan 
will turn what looks like an auto ignition key, and an automotic sequence will pose 
begin. If nothing goes wrong, the missile will fire automatically. Launching cies 
time for liquid-fuel missiles will be about 15 minutes. 1 n 

This firing time will be reduced with the MINUTEMAN. With no huge fuel > 
tanks to be filled gingerly, a turn of the key will launch the missile almost ne 
immediately. — 

The comparatively small size of the MINUTEMAN, and the smaller amount of — S 
equipment needed to support it, lends itself to another important Air Force con- oo 
cept, that of making missile sites less vulnerable to attack by hiding them under- arr 
ground—‘hardening” them, in the missileman’s lexicon. ATLAS and THOR, the of 20, 
liquid-propelled intermediate range missile which is now being deployed overseas, BR 
sit on top of the ground, along with most of their supporting equipment, offering : i 
prime targets for a nuclear blast. ae 

With the TITAN is coming the first “hardening.” Here at Vandenberg is a “e : 
yawning, steel-lined pit called a silo, 30 to 40 feet across and deep enough to TN 
swallow a 16-story building. Next to it is another nearly as large. The bigger ae 
silo will house the TITAN; the smaller will enclose fuel and nitrogen gas tanks, “Th 
along with their maze of plumbing. But the TITAN will have to be lifted to the h ’ 
surface by elevator before it can be fired. cane | 

The MINUTEMAN’s silo will be only about 10 feet wide and 100 feet or less a t 
deep, and the missile will not require a fuel storage silo, substantially reducing _ 
construction costs. The MINUTEMAN will blast off right from where it hides. hon 

The Air Force is conducting studies on how far apart to put the silos. They’ll deter 
be far enough apart so that an atomic strike will be unlikely to destroy more than contr 
a few. And to provide insurance against a large thermonuclear bomb making Avia 
many missiles inoperable by destroying one of the buried control blockhouses, Man 
there will be an extensive communications system linking a number of control Thio 
centers with the missiles; if one blockhouse is knocked out, another can fire them. & R 

MINUTEMAN’s role isn’t going to be limited entirely to underground launch- unit: 
ing. It’s also planned to launch the missile from railroad flat cars or highway for ¢ 
trucks. The missile is light enough to be transported fairly easily, and studies win 
are under way to work out vehicles for handling it above ground. aoe 

The MINUTEMAN program promises to be a big one. No official estimates of stron 
its size have been announced, but it’s understood the development cost will exceed mig} 
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$1 billion. It probably will cost a little less to develop than either ATLAS or 
TITAN. The three liquid-fueled ballistic missiles—ATLAS, TITAN, and 
THOR—have had just under $5 billion poured into them; annual spending on 
this trio is close to $2 billion. Another $500 million or so has been spent on the 
intermediate-range JUPITER it is estimated. MINUTEMAN, still in the develop- 
ment stage, will get about $180 million in the fiscal year ending in June; it’s 
understood to be slated for about $260 million in the next fiseal year. 

What the MINUTEMAN lacks in size, it will make up for in numbers, the Air 
Force hopes. In volume, it will be in a class by itself. Whereas at most only 
afew hundred ATLAS and TITAN missiles will be built—present plans call for 
about 90 ATLAS and 70 TITAN missiles, although more probably will be author- 
ized—the MINUTEMAN’s numbers will run into the thousands if the Air Force 
has its way. The service is thinking in terms of 1,500 to 4,000 of the new birds; 
the number will depend upon the evaluation of Russia’s threat to this country 
in 1962 or 1968, when the MINUTEMAN will become operational, and how effec: 
tive the Air Force is in presenting its case to the Pentagon’s budget officials and 
Congress. But the number of MINUTEMEN seems almost certain to exceed the 
combined total for the other two ICBM’s. 

Does the development of the MINUTEMAN mean that the ATLAS and 
TITAN will be downgraded or shelved? 

“Not at all,” says one highly placed adviser to the missile program. “We've 
got to use ATLAS and build more of them because it’s our only working 
ICBM, and we can’t afford to endanger national security by permitting a gap 
before MINUTEMAN comes along.” And, he says, “TITAN, too, will be 
needed, because it can reach targets 8,000 miles or more away, or carry a 
more destructive warhead than ATLAS ean for 6,000 miles.” 

This point of view evidently has prevailed in the Pentagon. Late last year, 
some Pentagon officials indicated that the TITAN program might be dropped 
or curtailed. But the TITAN received a 50-percent boost in funds in the new 
budget, indicating that some top-level support is behind the TITAN program. 

There are some other reasons for the Air Force wanting to keep the bigger 
weapons. One is the desire for a missile that can knock out whole cities or 
reach deeply buried missile sites. Another is the need for a weapon with 
enough atomic punch to destroy a target whose location can’t be pinpointed. 

The MINUTEMAN’s size prevents it from carrying as large a warhead as 
its bigger brothers, although its guidance system is expected to make the 
weapon considerably more accurate than either of the two other ICBM’s, thus 
somewhat reducing the need for a large payload. It’s estimated that the ATLAS 
can carry a 5 to 6 megaton warhead and the TITAN an even bigger one over a 
comparable distance. The MINUTEMAN’s warhead probably will be between 
one-half and 1 megaton. A megaton is the equivalent of 1 million tons of 
TNT. The atomic bomb that flattened Hiroshima was rated at the equivalent 
of 20,000 tons of TNT. 

But despite its smaller size, Air Force officials argue that it will be well 
worth its cost as a weapon against specific military targets, particularly ones 
that don’t justify spending $10 million just on one shot. And they claim that 
the chance of eliminating even huge targets would be better by firing, say 10 
MINUTEMEN than by shooting one ATLAS—and the cost would be about the 
same. 

The Air Force Ballistic Missile Division, located at Inglewood, Calif., is in 
charge of the MINUTEMAN project. It already has selected the members of 
its technical and manufacturing team with which it hopes to achieve this 
spatial and fiscal wonder. Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., controlled by 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Corp., is in charge of systems engineering— 
determining what each component should do. Boeing Airplane Co. has the 
contract for assembling and testing the new weapon, and North American 
Aviation, Ine.’s Autometics Division will build the guidance system. Aveo 
Manufacturing Co. will make the nose cone, which carries the warhead. 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., Aerojet-General Corp., a subsidiary of General Tire 
& Rubber Co., and Hercules Powder Co. will team up to build the propulsion 
units. With Air Force approval, Boeing will select 7 to 10 more contractors 
for other electronic and ground equipment. 

To be sure, there are some technical hurdles to be cleared before the 
MINUTEMAN is a reality. Metallurgical researchers still are seeking lighter, 
stronger materials for the missile. It’s not known what will happen when the 
mighty first-stage MINUTEMAN rocket is fired while the missile is deep in its 
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silo; the sound waves alone might loosen the bonds of the outer casing. So 
Bolt Beranek & Newman, Inc., of Boston, the company which was hired by the 
New York Port Authority to report on jet aircraft noise at Idlewild Airport, has 
been employed to make noise studies of the missile. 

The guidance system, too, has to be lightened and refined to meet the accuracy 
requirements of the new bird. But North American Aviation already had been 
working on an inertial guidance system for the Air Force on a state of the art, 
or experimental, basis before it received the MINUTEMAN award; it anticipates 
no serious problems. And much work remains to be done on the solid-fueled 
rocket motors. 

But high Air Force officers and Space Technology Laboratories personnel 
seom confident that the missile’s exacting objectives can be reached. They note 
that since 1954, when the ATLAS program really got started, a large body of 
skills never known before has been built up through work on the ATLAS, 


TITAN, and THOR. 
“The unpredictables should be far fewer with MINUTEMAN than witb 


earlier missiles,’ observes one authority in the field. 

(Comments on the above articles are classified and have been fur- 
nished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Foon. I have a half dozen questions I would like to read into 
the record but I would prefer you go on with Mr. Boyle, and if he 
will yield back any time he might not consume I will read this into 
the record. 

I would prefer to have the committee read them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If he sees fit to give some of his time to you that is 
perfectly permissible. 

Mr. Boyte. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


NUCLEAR PROPELLED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Boyte. Mr. Mel Price, my colleague from Illinois, has put in 
tomorrow’s Congressional Record a rather long statement regarding 
the atomic nuclear propulsion program. 

Mr. Forp. For aircraft? 

Mr. Boyte. Yes, aircraft nuclear propulsion program. He has is- 
sued a statement and a press release as of today. 

Like Mel Price, who is on the Joint C ongressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I have been very much interested in this aircraft 
nuclear propulsion program, and I think it would be amiss if I did 
not at least ask the Secretary one or two questions regarding that 
field. 

Mr. Secretary, do you feel that today’s situation on the aircraft 
nuclear program is analogous to that. which obtained in the missile 
program some 3 to 5 years ago so far as the acceleration of that de- 
velopment is concerned ? 

Secretary Doveras, As to the time for development of successful 
ballistic missiles over the period you indicate, the probable time it 
would take to develop a useful prototype to a nuclear powered-mili- 
tary airplaine, I would say it would be quite comparable. 

Mr. Boyrz. This statement that will be in the record tomorrow 
quotes one paragraph which I think is important. I would like to 
read it. 

The powerplant development work is now at a stage where it is ready to pro 
ceed at a faster pace. It is true that some solutions in detail as opposed to 
feasibility are required, but these are the reasons why the development is 
necessary in the first place. 
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If that is the case, if we have reached that stage in the art where 
the powerplant is in pretty good shape, do you think we ought to 
spend some more money at this particular time to get 1t going for 
defense purposes ¢ ; 

Secretary Doveras. Mr. Boyle, a lot of progress has been made in 
the development of a powerplant which is a nuclear reactor com- 
bined with two very big turbojet engines. ; 

However, we do not look forward to pushing the development ex- 
peditiously to a ground test of this powerplant until, I think it 1s, 
the spring of - -. J would like to have the opportunity to correct 
that and come to an exact date. 

Mr. Boyte. Surely. 

Secretary Doveras. I think that it is desirable to go to work on an 
airplane prototype, perhaps on two prototypes, which has been the 
Air Force program for sometime, and start within the next year, 
at the latest I would say at the end of the year, to go ahead to pro- 
vide prototype airframes for this nuclear powerplant. That is about 
the schedule that I think is appropriate, 

The Air Force would like to have a nuclear powered airplane. Let 
there be no doubt about that. However, it also is a fact that in looking 
at the project on a priority basis when we were formulating our 1960 
budget and when, as is always the case there is not quite enough to 
go around for all the competing projects, it was our conclusion that 
we would let the nuclear-powered aircraft project stand at about a 
$875 million level with respect to Air Force funds which, together 
with AEC funds, provides about $150 million in 1960. 

Mr. Borrn. General White, if the same questions were put to you 
would that be about your reasoning, or would you want to amend that 
answer or add a little to it? 

General Wuirr. I think that I could add two things. I agree with 
the analogy to the missile, with this difference—I think the decisive- 
ness in the time period we are talking about of the missile is greater 
than that of the aircraft because we have substitutes for ANP. Sec- 
ondly, I feel it is wise not to spend money simply for the purpose of 
a propaganda victory in having flown a nuclear aircraft that should 
also be oriented toward a useful military mission. 

Mr. Boyte. I like your answer. I do not think that we should 
overlook the fact that the first one who gets a nuclear-powered air- 
plane in the air is going to steal a propaganda march. 

Mr. Wraver. In that connection would you feel if the Russians 
come through first with the atomic-powered aircraft that will have 
any real military significance or will it be strictly for propaganda 
purposes ¢ 

General Wiire. It will depend on what the airplane can do. If it 
isan aircraft that has obvious usefulness in military characteristics I 
would be concerned about it. If it were merely flying an old crock 
that had a nuclear powerplant in it I would think it would have no 
particular significance. 

Mr. Boytr. It will have considerable possibilities ? 

General Wurre. It undoubtedly could have, but we would have a 
military advantage in that we would not waste our energies on propa- 
ganda but would put them on something else. 
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CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET AND MATS 


Mr. Fioop. Secretary Douglas, you and I have been playing patty- 
cake about this MATS business for a long time, and I have had con- 
veyed to me from behind your back some of the opinions your MATS 
people have about congressional reports. That is part of the business 
in town. They have a very low opinion about what Congress says in 
reports. It is like “keep off the grass,” and “keep off the grass abso- 
lutely.” 

Secretary Doucias. There have been some very good congressional 
reports. 

Mr. Froop. I agree with you, but your people do not. Unfor- 
tunately, if you think you are running MATS you are as crazy as I if 
I think we do—they run it. You know that too. 

Now I handed this sheet of writing to the clerk this morning and 
he could not read it, so I have had this typed out. These questions 
were in connection with section 63+ of the Defense Appropriation Act 
for the present fiscal year. Our H. Rept. 1830 emphasizes the in- 
portance of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet and cautioned against undue 
competition with private enterprise. That is language “right out of 
the document. 

The chairman of the Senate Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
reported : 

A Civil Air Reserve Fleet is vital to our peacetime or wartime airlift. This 
airlift cannot be obtained unless part of the MATS airlift is allocated to civilian 
carriers. 

Now, in section 634—the one that I referred to—the Congress set 
aside, out of the funds for MATS, $80 million for the sole purpose of 
procuring air transportation service. That is what the man said. 
That isin the report. That is all the value it has—just a congressional 
report. 

In reporting this amendment which was an amendment to the 
defense appropriation bill which later became section 634 of the law, 
the chairman of the Senate Defense Appropriation Subcommittee 
stated, Congressional Record, July 30, 1958, page 14263—and I was 
there and heard him say it—but that does not help much— 





The committee has provided language in the bill under section 635— 
and that later became section 634 when we resectioned— 
to insure that the Military Air Transport Service spend $84 million— 
and that was later changed to $80 million when we resectioned— 
with commercial air carriers. 

That is from the chairman of the Senate Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee. I emphasize the word “insure.’ 

I ask you if you do not interpret it as being the intent of the Con- 
gress that this $80 million appropriation should be spent on civil airlift 
during the fiscal year for which it was appropriated ending June 30, 
1959. What do you think we meant by that language? 

Secretary Dove.as. I think the intention was that $80 million be 
used for civil airlift. I think, however, it is important to note that 


the assurance is largely to be found in the fact that we cannot spend 
any part of the $80 million for any other purpose. 
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Mr. Fioop. You mean that Congress, like hell, is paved with good 
intentions? Is that all it is worth 4 

Secretary Doveras. I think to say we must step out and buy $80 
million to the nickel of civil airlift, whether we need it or not, is not 
quite the way Congress would want the Air Force to construe this $80 
million provision. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield while I read this section 
of the act? It will be helpful only on one point and that is the con- 
clusion that the Secretary reached. This might be clarifying. 

Of the funds made available by this act for the services of the Military Air 
Transport Service, $80 million shall be available only for procurement of air 
transportation service and the Secretary of Defense shall utilize the services of 
civil air carriers which qualify as small business to the fullest extent found 
practicable. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

Now I want to go to the next question. The next question is based 
precisely on that. However, Mr. Secretary, you have given us your 
answer to whatever question I asked you, have younot? That is your 
best answer at this point? You can develop it later. 

Secretary Dova.as. I consider it a sufficient answer. 

Mr. FLoop. You consider it sufficient ? 

Secretary Doveias. At this point. 

Mr. Froop. Out of an abundance of caution you do not mind if I 
enter a doubt on the record at this point? 

Now, one of my colleagues, Wiows name at this point he has re- 
quested not be divulged, received a report from your department im- 
plying that the Air Force intends to spread this $80 million over a 
15-month period, from July 1, 1958, to October 1, 1959, rather than 
spending it in the 12-month per iod ending June 30, 1959. Is that 
right? Is such your intention? Would not spreading the expendi- 
ture over 15 months instead of 12 reduce the expenditure on civil lift 
by over $10 million for the 12 months ending June 30, 1959? 

Now, those are my mathematics, so you give me the answer. 

Secret: ary Douetas. I think that your mathematics are pretty good. 
All I can say is I have no knowledge of any intention to to spread it 
over 15 months. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, my colleague tells me that even spreading this 
appropriation over 15 months—which of course at this point you say 
you are not intending to do—rather than 12 months still would leave 
an unexpended balance, based upon the $80 million, of $18 million, 
and if, whether you intended to do it or not, it would so happen you 
would change your mind, and there would be ‘such a spread, which you 
do not intend to do now, but if it should happen my mathematics are 
still good, are they not, "and there would be $18 million plus, if that 
would happen? You gave me $10 million. The spread would leave 
a surplus of $18 million. Even I can figure that out, and I am not 
very good at this. 

Secretar y Dovetas. Is that on your 15-month basis? 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, yes. The answer is “Yes.” I am right again for 
a change. 

Secretary Doveras. Substantially. 


36564—59—58 
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Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
As I read this language it says: 
BKighty million dollars shall be available only for procurement of com. 

mercial air transportation service. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It does not say $80 million shall be obligated, nor does 
it say $80 million shall be expended. naa 

Mr. Froop, That is right. What you are reading is right. 

Mr. Forp. The point that I want to make is they could interpret 
they can obligate $80 million in the 12 months’ period, but that does 
not necessarily mean they would spend $80 million in the 12 months’ 
period. 

Mr. Froop. You have made your point. The answer is: That is 
right. 

Mr. Forp, Then what are you complaining about ? 

Mr. Froop. I am asking this man questions. I am not complaining, 
I want to see what their thinking is. I have been through six of these 
MATS reports with them. Secretary Douglas and I have batted this 
back and forth until we have had nothing else to do. I know what 
they are doing. 

Secretary Doveias. We have not done it for several years. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure, and I am getting no place fast. 

Mr. Boytr. De you want this on the record ? 

I do not want the insinuation on the record that we do not have 
anything else to do. 

Mr. Foon. I am not talking about you. 

Mr. Boye. Include me out. 

Mr. Froop. Right. Anybody in this room that does not like any- 
thing I say in this record can take it off. I do not care. 

Mr. Secretary, if by spreading the money over 15 months you re- 
duce fiscal expenditures by some $10 million 

Secretary Doveias. Perhaps I can shorten this by giving you my 
best information at the moment on it, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to have it, but I will not consider myself 
bound by it. 

Secretary Doveras. I understand at the present time we have 
obligated $62 million of the $80 million. 

Mr. Fioop. I have the same information from your office. 

Secretary Doveras. I am not clear as to what proportion of the 
remainder of $18 million will be obligated or spent prior to July 
1. It is my intention that an additional amount will be obligated and 
spent. J think that this can be done economically in the interest of 
a good airlift service, in the interest of maintaining civil airlift capa- 
bility and to the benefit of MATS. The extent to which that is so 
I cannot possibly state at the present time. 

Mr. Fioop, Right. Now, in view of what you said, which is a nice 
way to do these things, if by spreading the money over 15 months 
you reduce fiscal year expenditures by some $10 million and if, sec- 
ond, you fail to use another $18 million, would you not be fail- 
ing to increase the actual expenditures on civil airlift for the year 

ending June 30, 1959, in the way that Congress thought would happen? 

Secretary Dovernas. That is correct. 
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Mr. Froop. I would like for the record the amount of money spent 
by the Air Force on MATS itself and the increase over the pt ist year 
expenditure. 

Secretary Dovetas. I assume that is with respect to the transport 
services. : 

Mr. Firoop. MATS. 

Secretary Dovetas. MATS includes rescue and communications. 

Mr. Fioop. Break it down for me, There are only three or four 
of those. 


Secretary Doveras. That is right. 
( The following statement was submitted :) 


Funds programed for MATS operation, fiscal year 1958 and 1959 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | 
| 1958, opera- | 1959, opera- | Industrial 
tion and tion and fund 


| maintenance | maintenance 





Iceland Air Defense Force. - - - uiieanriauaaas $10, 043 $9, 898 | E 
Airways and Air Communications Service | 37, 110 39, 402 a 
Air Photo and Charting Service. - -- aaa | 36, 064 | 38,831 | . 
Air Weather Service. - PR | 4, 604 | 5,615 | 
Air Rescue Service | 941 | 1, 428 | 
|_—_—_—_—_$_$—_— | —_____ ciamosssatiaeemnasiiitaien 
Subtotal = | 88, 762 95,174 
Headc juarte rs, MATS and subordinate units-_----- — 56, 718 | $2,189 | Z 
Airlift Service... aia 209, 475 | 70, 488 | $287, 526 
Gross total. 354, 955 | 247,851 | 287, 526 
Adjustments to reflec t ‘comp: wability between fiscal year 19% 58 | | 
and fiscal year 1959: | 
Additions | | 
Operations of Travis Air Force Base..............-...| NE i Se oes 
PS iret RE it ta I a eee a 
Operating costs of Navy aircraft paid by N avy in fiscal | 
year 1958___- TOOMBS i seeks I reg. 
Depot m: 1intenance not paidby MATSin fiscal year 1958 79, 400 vas Sakae eee Ae 
Deductions 
Costs initially paid with appropriated funds then re- | 
imbursed by industrial fund____- ai ieainardeiciiaietintizal SO 8. an anita 
Costs initially paid by industrial fund then reim- 
bursed with operation and maintenance funds-- Bess 7 Rasa ee ces coin 3 30, 500 
Net comparability, total operation and mainte- | 
nance and industrial fund_- 454, 055 218, 651 257, 026 
In addition to the above, funds are programed for military | 
personnel requirements as follows. < abcdelecn ach a aaa 384, 277 410, 969 | = ae 














1Maintenance other than depot maintenance, including supplies and materials, $21,300,000; Wake 
Island contract, $1,300,000; administrative overhead, $6,600,000. 

‘Air Force has mission responsibility for the following: Troop carrier, $15,300,000; air evacuation, 
$4,200,000; special air missions, $5,800,000; MATS, cargo and passenger, $3,200,000. 


Mr. Frioop. I have no quarrel with what I call the good guys. The 
good guys in MATS I cannot live without, and most of MATS we 
cannot live without. You are just overplaying your hand. At least, 
[ think so. 

How much of the funds which Congress appropriated to the several 
services for airlift—and this was my baby last year, after 5 years I 
fins ally got this one in—to both military and civil has bee n spent by 
MATS on itself as distinguished from commercial air carriers ? 

Secretary Doveias. That will be easy to answer. 

Mr. Froop. I want to know how many dollars have been spent by 
MATS on itself for every dollar spent on the civil airlift. 
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I want to know if you are planning a greater use of civil airlift dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. Up to this point I have been talking about 
the present. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Funps SPENT ON MATS By ITSELF VERSUS FUNDS SPENT ON CIVIL AIRLIFT 


Based on the most recent estimate of fiscal year 1959 airlift requirements 
from users of Airlift Service, industrial fund, revenues are anticipated for this 
period in the amount of $287,526,000. In satisfying these user requirements, 
approximately $3 will be expended by the industrial fund for necessary operat- 
ing expenses associated with military aircraft assigned to the Airlift Service 
for every dollar expended for the procurement of eommercial airlift. In fiscal 
year 1960 with substantially the same level of operation, for every dollar ex- 
pended for the procurement of commercial airlift approximately $4 will be used 
to cover operating expense associated with military aircraft of the Airlift 
Service. The following table summarizes the estimated industrial fund expenses 
for these purposes during fiscal years 1959 and 1960: 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1959 estimate} 1960 estimate 





Expenses for military aircraft of the airlift service- ___.| $220, 797, 000 | $234, 787,000 
Commercial augmentation for airlift service_._. 66, 729, 000 54, 016, 000 


Total airlift service, industrial fund expense --_.--:---___--- r 287, 526, 000 288, 803, 000 





The above amounts represented the best estimate of expenses to provide the 
capability necessary to meet customer airlift requirements at the time the 
President’s fiscal year 1960 budget estimate was developed. As of December 
31, 1958, an amount of $62,340,461 had been obligated for commercial augmenta- 
tion. The final amount that will be obligated during fiscal year 1959 for the 
procurement of commercial transportation services is contingent upon opera- 
tional requirements for the balance of the fiscal year. All factors, such as 
efficiency of operation, economy, and the effect upon civil and military airlift 
eapabilities, will be carefuly evaluated in determining the amount of commercial 
transportation services procured during fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. FiLoop. Now, in our conference report for the previous fiscal 
year, House Report 841, 85th Congress, and in Senate Report 1937, 
for the present fiscal year it was directed : 

In evaluating relative costs for transportation, the Department should recog- 
nize the specific monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the 
award of competitive bidding in transportation. 

That is that man, head, time factor thing? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Is that policy being carried out ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Is your Department considering the monetary value 
of time saved in deciding whether or not they should move passengers 
and cargo by air? 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


TIME SAVED MOVING PERSONNEL AND CARGO BY AIR 


1. It is the policy of the Air Force to consider the value of productive time 
and inventory when routing Air Force personnel and cargo. The Air Force 
considers it to be most important to hold to a minimum intransit time of per- 
sonnel and cargo consistent with logistic requirements. 

2. By reducing the intransit time in personnel movements the Air Force gains 
the equivalent man-days for productive effort. 
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3. Air Force selective management techniques for materiel facilitate ready 
identification of items of high cost and great mission importance. These items 
are known as Hi-Valu items for which airlift is considered the normal means 
of transportation. Through the application of this policy quantities of materiel 
intransit and held against stockage objectives are reduced which in turn are 
reflected in diminished procurement programs. The best example of the ef- 
fectiveness of this is aircraft engines where both stockage objectives and in- 
transit time have been substantially reduced. 


EXPANSION OF AIRLIFT 


Mr. Froop. In the House hearings on the Air Force for the fiscal 
year 1959, at page 442, some specific examples are given by the Air 
Materiel Command that although the cost of airlift is consider: ibly 
higher than surface lift, use of airlift actu: lly reduced the number of 
airpl: ine engines that had to be bought and reduced the stoe kpile and 
repair cycle time significantly so that over a 3- year period $114 bil- 
lio has been saved. That is excellent. That is an excellent record, 
I will say, for the Air Materiel Command. 

Secretary Doveias. I will make an observation on the previous 
statement and that is with respect to the movement of personnel. 
The Air Force attempts to move all its personnel overseas and back 
to this country by air, and there is a tremendous personnel saving by 
the time saved in this movement. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, Mr. Secretary, I have been in this business 
too long to get jabbed off balance. I want that answer to go in that 
place in the record where it applies to my question. I am not talking 
about thatnow. You put it back there. 

Secretary Doveras. I would like to see it back there. 

Mr. Froop. Good. Then we agree again, and that is not too un- 
usual. That air materiel record was good, very good. 

Secretary Dovenas. And it is getting better. 

Mr. Foon. I believe that. Iam sure of it. 

Now, is the Air Force doing any missionary work with other parts 
of the Air Force or with any of the other services to expand the total 
use of airlift and achieve similar savings on other types of military 
cargoes? If not, why not, and what have you done? 

Secret: iry Doveras. We have engaged in considerable missionary 
work with, I would say, limited success. We will be glad to respond 
tothat question in some detail. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Errorts By Atk Force To EXPAND AIRLIFT 
I. WITHIN THE AIR FORCE 


\. The Air Force policy on transportation establishes the type of transporta- 
tion used and sets an objective time for delivery of materiel. Hi-Speed trans- 
portation service is defined as “the delivery of materiel in the shortest period 
of time” with an objective delivery time not to exceed 4 days within continental 
United States and 9 days overseas. On all but the shortest of moves, airlift 
hust be used to meet these delivery times. This policy establishes that the fol- 
lowing materiel will be moved in Hi-Speed transportation service. 

All items listed on the procurement Hi-Speed Transport List. (This is a 
publication compiled and distributed by Headquarters AMC which lists each 
Air Force item by number, origin, destination, and the quantity that is urgently 
heeded.) This list is applicable primarily to the Air Materiel Command and its 
procurement program. 
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2. All Hi-Valu items. These are items such as spares for aircraft, engines, 
missiles, and electronic and armament systems, which are procured in minimum 
quantities and subjected to special handling and management controls because 
of their unit or total cost. 

3. Other items normally moved by routine transportation carrying a delivery 
date that cannot be met by movement in routine transportation service. 

4. Reparable items in short supply within the Air Force system, being re. 
turned from using organizations to depots for overhaul. 

B. By other directives, Air Force policy provides support by airlift for selected 
first line weapon and supporting systems, including missiles located overseas: 
and resupply of aircraft spare parts to units participating in rotational or 
mobility exercises in oversea areas. 


II. OTHER SERVICES 


A. The Air Force has made numerous presentations to Army and Navy groups 
on the philosophy of reducing procurement costs by utilizing Hi-Speed transpor- 
tation. A partial listing of these presentations includes addre; ses at— 

1. Army Transportation School, Fort Eustis, Va. 
2. Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

3. Naval War College. 

4. Army War College. 

5. National Defense Transportation Association. 

B. The Air Force has organized a briefing team comprised of AMC personnel 
who have presented a 6-hour discussion on the philosophy and concepts of oper- 
ation of the Air Force logistic system, the Hi Valu program, procurement trafic, 
and supply transportation to members of the Military Traffic Management 
Agency. 

C. The airlift concept was a subject of discussion in meetings of the Single 
Manager Administrative Committee for Airlift Services. This Committee was 
chaired by commander of MATS as executive director and was comprised of 
representatives of the OSD, Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

D. Both the Army and Navy have conducted tests utilizing airlift for direct 
resupply of overseas units. 

1. The Navy conducted short projects, PACE (Pacific Air Cargo Evaluation) 
and FAST (Fleet Air Support Test, Atlantic) which required the logistical sup- 
port of oversea fleets and bases by routine air transportation in lieu of surface 
transportation for selected supply items, primarily technical materiel. 

2. The Army conducted project MASS to test procedures for resupplying 
selected spare parts to the Seventh Army in Europe by use of a selective stockage 
system, rapid communication, and expedited transportation services. 


Mr. Froop. That is all. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Taber. 
Mr. Taser. I have no questions. 


PROGRAM CHANGES DURING BUDGET REVIEW 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary and General White, as I recall some testi- 
mony yesterday it was indicated that there were certain programs. on 
the funding of them, that had a high priority in the Air Force whieh 
in the budget process did not make the grade and were not included 
in the 1960 budget. Can you refresh my memory as to about how 
much money was involved in that area, or category ? 

Secretary Doveras. You will remember, Mr. Ford, in response to 
the chairman’s questions I believe we put into the record a number of 
programs that had been reduced at some time in recent months. Mr. 
Sheppard, I think, asked for information as to when the reductions 
were made. Actually, I have had a response to the question as to when 
they were made. The first one, a relatively small one, was in last 
September. The rest were in October, November, December, and one 
in January. 
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Mr. Forp. Let us be sure that we are talking about the same thing. 
Secretary Douexas. If you can give me a few minutes I can go over 
the whole thing again. : 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. To go back on the record, I do not want at this point a 
lengthy résumé of what has alre: udy gone into the record. I asked for 
the dollars involved. Youcan run down the list. 

Secretary Dovauas. I think this will be responsive to your question, 
and I can mention most of the items in which there was a princips al 
funding adjustment made during the reviews of the Air Force’s budget 
after the budget first went down to the Office of the Secret tary of 
Defense. 

The first item, the B-58’s. 

Mr. Forp. How much? 

Secretary Douaras. They showed a reduction by reducing the rate 
of production from $960 million to $650 million. That is on a total 
program basis. 

The B-52’s, as I commented yesterday, showed an actual increase. 

Mr. Forp. I am interested in any increases which were deleted in the 
final determination, and I assume those that were deleted had a very 
high priority even though they did not make the grade in the 1960 
budget. 

Secretary Douarias. I am sorry this becomes quite complicated be- 
cause we talked about two types of adjustment. We first outlined the 
items we requested consideration on for “add-ons” to the basic budget 
we had submitted within guidelines. These items, you remember, 
would have caused an additional expenditure in 1960 of $365 million, 
and they would have required new obligational authority to an amount 
of about — 2 billion. 

Now, by the time we came out with a final budget some of these 
items had been eliminated. Some of them had become p: rt of our basic 
final budget although they were originally in an “add-on” position, and 
some items that were in the basic budget when it was first submitted 
were eliminated. This is what makes it complicated to give you simple 
categories. I can give you substantially all of the major items. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, would you put in chronological order 
and by categories the programs and funds involved in this budget 
determination process that we have been discussing site for the last 
few minutes ? 

Secretary Doveras. I will be glad to. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Forp. Perhaps Mr. Sheppard and I have different reasons for 
wanting the information. I would like to have you indicate for the 
record whether those programs that you indicated yesterday that did 
not make the grade at. the time the budget was formulated were those 
of high priority outside of the budget. 

Secretary Dovenas. No. I can state positively that the programs 
that did not make the grade, or the programs that were reduced repre- 
sented the Air Force’s best judgment, and the judgment of the Chief 
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of Staff and myself, with respect to the items that could be reduced, or 
eliminated with less risk to our overall capability. I stated yesterday 
in my opinion the reductions and eliminations did not have a serious 
adverse effect on our overall defense position, and I am glad to restate 
that very definitely. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that. I agree with you, but I want to get 
at it from a different point of view. 

If you had additional leeway in the budget, would these items that 
you mentioned yesterday go back in as first priority items ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is a very interesting question. 

Mr. Forp. That is why I asked it. 

Secretary Doveias. What it brings out so well is the speed with 
which our problems and programs change, and the extent to which our 
own views are modified in a relatively short time or period of months. 

Now, most of what we have referred to was happening back in Oc- 
tober and November, and as of today I would say that if we madea 
list of our now highest priority projects for additional support there 
would be, in my mind, and the Chief can speak for himself, quite a 
complete readjustment or rearrangement of the items listed. 

I will give an instance of what has already happened which will 
involve at least a small expenditure. 

In the ATLAS missile program we have within the last 2 weeks, 
after careful review of the problem of hardening, agreed and given 
the go-ahead on hardening of the ———— squadron sites to ———— and 
dispersing the missile launchers in those squadrons on a single missile, 
single launcher basis where previously there were ——— launchers to 
a single complex. 

ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. You may have anticipated what I was going to bring 
out. But at the time these program and budget decisions were made 
on the basis of priority, there was nothing on the list for any additional 
ATLAS missiles, or for hardening above the program that is presently 
in the budget; is that correct ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, no additional missiles for ATLAS, no 
additional hardening was included in this high priority list; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Now, you say as of the present time for the fiscal year 
1960 the situation may be different in that in this high priority list 
you may, if you have the leeway, ask for more funds in the ATLAS 
program, not for missiles, but for more hardening; is that correct! 

Secretary Douetas. We can actually accomplish the dispersal pro- 
gram, I believe, without any substantial change in funds. 

Mr. Forp. You can? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. When you say “dispersal,” that means hardening? 

Secretary Dovatas. No. Let me clarify my previous statement. 
We have long been on the program for hardening to ——— the 
squadrons. The change in those squadrons in the last couple of weeks 
has been to disperse on a single missile instead of leaving them with 

launchers toa complex. The net effect is to create more targets 
for aiming points. 
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Mr. Forp. But it is true to say that back in November when the 
budget was put together by the ‘Air Force, and at the present time, 
there is no change on the priority for additional ATLAS missiles? 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

In that connection it might be well to ask you if in the present 
budget there are any programs which may no longer be considered as 
high priority? In other words, from the time that you submitetd 
your request in the budget, have there been any changes so that some 
of those items included “have gone to a lower priority ? g 

Secretary Doveras. That is a very appropriate question. I do 
not know of any at the present time, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you review and report to the committee so 
that we might have a definite statement ? 

Secretary Dovatas. Yes. 

(The following was subsequently submitted :) 


PROGRAMS RECOMMENDED FOR DEFERMENT, DELETION OR LOWERED PRIORITY 


The program this budget request supports has been carefully scrutinized and 
it is under constant review. There are no items in the program now before 
you which we would recommend for deferment, deletion, or lowered priority. 
Reprograming actions will be taken as appropriate from time to time and these 
actions will be reported to the committee in conformance with established 
practice. 

Mr. Forp. Now, who, or what office, in the Air Force structure 
would normally come up with a basic Air Force recommendation for 
an ATLAS program for the next fiscal year? 

Secretary Doveias. Well, the recommendation might originate 
from a unified command, a component of a unified command, or a 
specified command, or from the Air Staff. 

Mr. Forp. Who for the 1960 budget, within the Air Force organiza- 
tion, made the Air Force’s recommendation for an ATLAS program 
for 1960 ¢ 

Secretary Doveras. The Strategic Air Command made a recom- 
mendation and that would be the commencement of the process. 

Mr. Forp. What was their recommendation ¢ 

Secretary Dovagias. I am not sure that the budget process which 
brought the budget, let us say to its state of preparation that existed 
last August in the he: \dquarters, really did not accept as established 
Air Force policy approved by the Chief and myself that the Air Force 


was working toward an accepted program of ———— ATLAS’s and 
—— TITAN’s, but at that time the ——— TITAN program had 


never been approved by the Director of Guided Missiles (OSD), or by 
other officers of the Secretary of Defense, so we were in a position of 
only having two-thirds of our requested program at that time. We 
were also in a position of uncertainty with respect to the MINUTE- 
MAN program which we had recommended on the basis of an as 
expeditious development as practical with ———— missiles operational 
m ——— fiscal year, and an additional ———— in the fiscal year ———. 
I think it is important to say that those segments of the program 
were accepted in the minds of all of us as of earlier date. The 
ATLAS and the TITAN programs we had asserted as an Air Force 
program almost a year before, and had never accomplished their ap- 
proval. We never did secure approval of the MINUTEMAN pro- 
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gram or the TITAN program in their present form until in the very 
latest. phases of the budget discussion with the Sec ‘retary of Defense, 

Mr. Forp. Is it accurate to say that the ATLAS program in the 
budget, dollarwise and numberwise, is the specific recommendation 
of the Department of the Air Force ? 

Secretary Doveras. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Forp. You as Secretary of the Air Force and General White 
as Chief of Staff? 

Secretary Doveras. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Forp. It has never been cut down or curtailed by the Secretary 
of Defense? 

Secretary Doveras. No, it has not been. 

Mr. Forp. Is that right, General White ? 

General Witte. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is the Air Force ATLAS program. 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Forn. It appears to me, Mr. Secretary and General White, 
from listening to the testimony, that we are faced with two philos- 
ophies in this ATLAS situation, and perhaps in the ICBM situation 
as a whole. There is one philosophy which seems to argue that the 
way we should do the job best from the military point of view is to 
match the enemy, missile per missile, regardless ‘of the soft site-hard 
site situation. The other philosophy is that we should not try to 
match them missile per missile, but we should utilize our funds and 
our know-how better by hardening the site. Is that the issue that we 
face at this time as far as the ATLAS program is concerned ? 

Secretary DovernAs. IT would like to say perhaps that summarizes 
the short-term aspect of the problem. 

Mr. Forn. We are talking just about ATLAS 

Secretary Doverias. We are talking really about all our delivery 
systems. 

Mr. Forp. I am talking about the ATLAS program. I want to 
isolate the ATLAS program. 

Secretary Doveras. All right. 

Mr. Forp. Is that not the issue that we face today ? 

Secretary Dovaras. As to ATLAS there are at least three things 
that we could do. We can increase ATLAS with the maximum of 
hardening that is practical in the time available, which we discussed 
yesterday afternoon. We indicated both a very modest increase in 
squadrons and a maximum increase in hard squadrons which could 
be accomplished by the end of 1963. There is a third obvious alterna. 
tive, and that is that. we could bring in a substantial number of 
ATLAS squadrons soft with the radio inertial guidance instead of 
the all-inertial guidance systems. Such a program would permit a 
substantial increase in ATLAS squadrons at an earlier date. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, there are really four alternatives, Mr. Sec- 
retary. May we have that chart put back on the screen, The first 
program is the one that vou have in the budget. 

Secretarv Doveras. That is right. I referred only to three alterna- 
tives ontside the present program to avoid any misunderstanding. 

Mr. Forp. Would you recount what the budget program is? 
Secretary Dovatas. Yes. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. That is the present program ? 
Secretary Doveras. That is exactly right. 
Mr. Forp. That is what the Air Force recommended to the Secre- 
tary of ei and that is what the Secretary of Defense accepted. 
Secretary Doveras. No. Excuse me. The present program is a 
little different from what we recommended. because when we sent 


the budget down the program contempl: ited—squadrons 
hard but with only———aiming points in effect by reason of the 
complexes of ———launchers. At the present time we have further 


dispersed the missiles in our programing with approval of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Another alternative which we have not seen yet but 
which the Air Force plans to submit to the committee is one where 
you go all-out on ATLAS production, production of the missile, 
with a soft configuration of the launching site. 

Secretary Dovaras. This is referred to as the third alternative, and 
this would involve the present guidance system rather than all- 
inertial. 

Mr. Forp. This alternative would come closest to matching the esti- 
mated Soviet potential missile for missile ? 

Secretary Dovaenas. This is the only one that would come much 
closer in the ATLAS program. 

Mr. Forp. This program has never been recommended by the De- 
partment of the Air Force? 

Secretary Dovenas. It has not. 

Mr. Forp. Have you ever recommended it, General White? 

General Wurtr. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At this point we do not have any cost figures, do we? 

General Wuitr. Weare preparing them. 

Mr. Forp. Could we put those cost figures in the record at this 
point when they are available? 

General Wire. Surely. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Forp. Could we also put in the record at the appropriate point 
the total cost figures or comparable cost figures for the budget pro- 
gram for the ATLAS. 

Another alternative is the one which we saw yesterday on the 
screen, which calls for a revised ATLAS program. Could you tell 
us what that plan envisages? 

Secretary Doveras. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Dovctas. The additional obligational authority required 
in 1960 would be $261 million, and the estimated total add-on for the 
3-year period would be ; 

Mr. Forpv. Would you also put in the total cost, not just the add-on 
cost. for this alternative. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Forp. The other alternative which was included on the screen 
vesterd: ay was for ——— squadrons to go on through fiscal —_—. 
Can vou tell us about that ? 
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Secretary Doveias. That is correct. This program, which would Zs ao 
add squadrons would add all those squadrons as squad- | is also 
rons and dispersed on a single missile basis, and the total additional that ne 
cost of that program was estimated over a 4-year period at. our ow! 

Mr. Forp. Would you put in the record the total cost of this alterna- Mr. | 
tive, not just the add-on. said a0 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for Gene 
the committee’s use. ) are ade 

Mr. Forp. I gather from what was included in the budget and the Mr. / 
testimony of you, Mr. Secretary, and General White, that in the} yr. ] 
ATLAS program from the military point of view it does not make | yr. . 
sense to go from what the President’s program contemplates to one | the fac 
that would match in numbers the estimated Soviet potential in } hijity 
ICBM’s; is that right? (Olt 

Secretary Doveras. I think my testimony yesterday pretty clearly | fr. - 
indicated my view that I think it unpractical and unwise to try to 
match our estimates of Soviet capability with the ATLAS or our 
present heavy liquid fuel missiles. 

Mr. Forp. Would you care to comment on that, General White? Mr. - 

General Wuire. I would say that obviously this is a matter of judg- | tor the 
ment, that in all such circumstances there are risks, that this program } United 
in my opinion is an adequate one in light of all the information I have } a para; 
and all the alternatives that are available. I could not say that sucha | signed 
program would not be a useful thing to do, but I do not think it isa | STRE 
vital thing to do. Mr. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think that the ATLAS program in the budget is | Kingd 
the wise thing to do? deliver 

General Wnire. All things considered, I do believe it is the wise | toour 
thing to do. of the 

Mr. Forp. From a military point of view ? (Dis 

General Wuirer. From a military point of view. Mr. 

Secretary Dovetas. I would like to add there that this certainly | tional 
represents my views when we submitted the budget. I reserve, along Mr. 
with our present efforts of studying these programs, the possibility | bout 
of making a recommendation to the Secretary of Defense which might Mr. 
add something on or which might substitute one item for another item. Mr. 

Mr. Forp. We would certainly want you to have that authority, and develo 
we would expect that it would be communicated to us promptly if } «nd th 
there was a change. igreen 

Secretary Dovenas. Right. ve 

Mr, 
ADEQUACY OF COMBINED RETALIATORY FORCES er 1 
Mr. 

Mr. Forp. General White, I have asked General Twining, Admiral ] great 
Burke, and General Taylor and General Pate whether, in their esti- | effect, 
mation at the present time, our combined retaliatory and deterrent | into t 
forces were adequate and sufficient, with all safety factors cranked in, | the he 
to destroy all significant military targets of a potential enemy. What | will p 
would your reaction be to that question ? ‘ Mr. 

General Wurre. At the present time there is no question as to their | they y 
adequacy. Mr. 

Mr. Forp. Does the 1960 budget, in your judgment, carry out a con- | premi 


tinuation of that ability ? 
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General Wurre. In the light of current intelligence, current techni- 
cal knowledge, developments within our own technology, the answer 
is also “Yes”. I did qualify, and I believe the other Chiefs did, too, 
that new intelligence information or technological breakthroughs on 
our own part might well change the position. 

Mr. Forp. As of February 18, 1959, you believe exactly what you 
said a minute ago ? 

General Wurre. I believe the moneys asked for in the fiscal 1960 
are adequate. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Does your answer, General, take into consideration 
the fact that we will lose a certain percentage of our retaliatory cap- 
ability with a surprise attack ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 


BRITISH BLUE STREAK MISSILE 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Horner, I was reading the Christian Science Moni- 
tor the other day, and there was quite an article on the status of the 
United Kingdom’s defense program. I was very much interested in 
aparagraph devoted to a British land-based liquid-fueled missile de- 
signed to be fired from underground launching sites, called the BLUE 
STREAK. What about the BLUE STREAK? 

Mr. Horner. The BLUE STREAK is a development of the United 
Kingdom of a ballistic missile with which they expect to get warhead 
delivery at ranges of 2,000 miles. It is quite similar in many respects 
toour THOR, except that it is somewhat larger and incorporates some 
of the design characteristics of the ATLAS. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea approximately what the opera- 
tional date is? 
ah Horner. The earliest operational date at the present time is 
about ————. 

Mr. Forp. Would this incorporate storable liquids? 

Mr. Horner. It would not. Asa matter of fact, the missile is bein 
developed around the engine design that we ere using in the THOR 
and the ATLAS missiles. The Rolls-Royce Co. has a cross-licensing 
igreement with North American Rocketdyne, the developer of the 
American engine, and their early engines will be quite similar. 

Mr. Forn. With the liquid propellant are they not still handicapped 
with reaction time problems ? 

Mr. Horner. Let me emphasize again, the British are paying a 
great deal of attention to providing a hardness to their base. In 
elect, they are putting a larger percentage of their development costs 
ito the base itself, such that the missile can be fired directly from 
the hole in the ground, and they hope this hardness characteristic 
will provide them a deterrent capability further into the future. 
Mr. Forp. That it will give them a longer time to think whether 
they want to fire it or not. 

Mr. Horner. That is right. They are not putting so high a 
premium on response time as they are on hardness. 





Mr. Fioop. May I ask a question, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Fioop. You used a phrase I never heard before, and I wonder 
if you meant it. In the conjunctive you said hardness of the missile 
and hardness of the base. I never heard that phrase before. What 
does that mean? I know what hardness of the base means, but what 
is hardness of the missile? Did you mean that? 

Mr. Horner. I do not know that I used exactly those words, but 
this is what I meant: Our missiles in a hardened base, a 100 PSI 
base, are required because of their design characteristics and the de- 
sign characteristics of the base to be elevated to the surface for 
launching. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. That is hardness of the base, but what 
is hardness of the missile? 

Mr. Horner. Now, there are some design modifications necessary 
to the missile to permit that missile to be fired from underground 
so it is never exposed in static condition at the surface. 

Mr. Fioop. You have to harden the missile and harden the base? 

Mr. Horner. To a degree, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I never heard that before. 


MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Foro. Is it true that the MINUTEMAN will not be able to 
perform as well as ATLAS and TITAN in certain areas, in certain 
military responsibilities ? 

Secretary Doveras. I think we have indicated that the only ap- 
parent disadvantage of the MINUTEMAN will be that it will not 


carry quite as large a warhead as either the ATLAS or the TITAN. 
We are anticipating at best, at the present time, a ———— warhead, 
and we indicate much higher warhead weights as a possibility with 
both ATLAS and TITAN. Otherwise, I would say that all the ad- 
vantages in performance would be with MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Forp. Is that differential in warhead terribly significant, bear- 
ing in mind the greater numbers you anticipate with MINUTE- 
MAN? 

General Wuire. I would anticipate that we will always want some 
of the very large warheads. 

Mr. Forp. If you want very large warheads, then you really go back 
to manned aircraft, do you not ? 

General Wuire. Not entirely. I would like to see a mix. 

Mr. Forp. If you want really big warheads, then you go to manned 
aircraft, as I recall the testimony yesterday. 

General Wuirr. That is correct. Really big warheads will be car- 
ried by the aircraft, but the ATLAS and the TITAN can carry a very 
much larger warhead than the MINUTEMAN. I do not think the 
quantities of MINUTEMAN will entirely substitute for having some 
guided missiles which will have a big warhead, too. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean, Mr. Ford? Will you pursue that, 

lease ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Foro. It is envisaged that once you have your ATLAS and 
TITAN squadron missile sites they will be kept operational ? 

General Wurre. That is correct, even after we gett MINUTEMAN. 
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Mr. Forp. So you will have operationally available missiles with a 
bigger warhead. 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Plus or in addition to MINUTEMAN. 

General Wuirr. Until we see much further in the future, we will 
have aircraft, liquid-fueled ICBM’s with large warheads, and the 
solid-fueled MINUTEMAN in much larger quantities with the 
smaller warhead. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Osrertac. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Then, General, to put the picture into focus with 
regard to ICBM, at a given time we will have ATLAS missiles opera- 
tional, we will have TITAN missiles operational, and we will also 
have them supplemented by a large number of MINUTEMEN oper- 
ational, all in an operational package? 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir, plus manned bombers. 


STORABLE LIQUID PROPELLANTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Horner, what are the prospects for storable liquids 
in this development field ? 

Mr. Horner. Storable liquids offer certain advantages and they 
offer certain disadvantages. They are frequently discussed as though 
they were something new and something that we should try very 
hard to get. This is not exactly the case. I would point out that we 
have been firing BOMARC’s now for several years, and we are now 


deploying BOMARC’s with storable liquids. We are in the process of 
converting the BOMARC from storable liquids to solid propellants 
in order to get the operational advantages. 

The storable liquids in a rocket engine offer a better capability 
for response time, readiness, and minimizing logistic problems, than 
the cryogenic liquids. They are not so good as solid ebvaongerueny 


from those points of view. On the other hand, they are better than 
solid propellants usually from the performance point of view. A 
general statement can be made that storable liquids offer better per- 
formance than solid propellants. 

Mr. Forp. Is it feasible to have storable liquids in THOR and 
JUPITER? 

Mr. Horner. It is feasible. It requires some redesign and con- 
siderable testing to develop this capibility. 

Mr. Forp. Is it worthwhile to proceed along that line for the 
IRBM ? 

Mr. Horner. We have such a development program, and there is 
not at this time a categorical answer to that question because it is 
dependent upon the results of the development program. 

Mr. Forv. As you know, Mr. Secretary, the Air Force submitted 
to this committee a month or so ago a request for reprograming for 
the F-27 

Mr. Fioop. Before you leave that, Mr. Ford. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. What is the deterioration proportion per month or per 
year of the stored liquid for each kind of “bird” ? 
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Mr. Horner. Mr. Flood, that kind of problem exists with our 
present propellants for the large liquid ballistic missile only in the 
oxidizers, in that the fuel which is used is kerosene which, as a prac- 
tical matter, has no evaporation problem. The oxidizer, however, 
liquid oxygen, does have to be replaced and has a relatively high 
vapor pressure which gives it a high rate of evaporation. 

Mr. Froop. What is the time element, as a guess? 

Mr. Horner. We currently plan on replacing in storage tanks 
———— percent per week. This varies, again, with different environ- 
ments which we provide. 

Mr. Froop. It is important in the record to show the answer. Thank 

you. 
’ Mr. Horner. I should complete that by pointing out that most com- 
binations of storable propellants that we have use propellants which 
do not now exist in large quantities. There is a real money problem 
in creating the capability to create those propellants. 

Mr. Froop. I was thinking of a fire extinguisher. Every once ina 
while you have to refill a fire extinguisher. Do you have to do that 
with one of these birds every so often ? 

Mr. Horner. At the present time in the operational environment, 
we do not have the missiles fueled. There is no fuel in the missiles. 
We only keep the fuel and the oxidizer in storage tanks. The oxidizer 
is replenished in the storage tank, not in the missile. If we were to 
go to storable propellants, we would do it for the purpose of keeping 
the missiles themselves fueled and therefore have a more rapid response 
time capability. 

Mr. Froop. Now you have me mixed up. 

Mr. Forp. That is not the case with BOMARC, however. You fuel 
BOMARC’s before launch. 

Mr. Horner. BOMARC’s in operational deployment: are fueled. 
This is in the BOMARC-A, which has a liquid propellant booster. It 
uses the red fuming nitric acid. It is fueled in the operational en- 
vironment and can stand ready for launch. 

Mr. Froop. On that bird my question is, vis-a-vis a fire extinguisher, 
what happens? Do you have to refuel it, and when? 

Mr. Horner. It does not have to be refueled because red fuming 
nitric acid does not have the same kind of evaporation problem that 
liquid oxygen has. 

Mr. Froop. What isthe answer? You door you do not? 

Mr. Horner. You do not. 

Mr. Fioop. What happens at the end of the year? Is it still good! 

Mr. Horner. There are some parts on the liquid booster which have 
to be replaced because of the corrosive characteristics of nitric acid. 
In a periodic maintenance you take the fuel out of the missile, do an 
overhaul of the propellant system, and then refill it. There is not an 
evaporation problem between maintenance cycles. 

Mr. Froop. That is clear now. 


F—27 PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. As I indicated, the Air Force has submitted a repro- 
graming request to procure 10 F-27’s. Secretary Garlock testified on 
behalf of the Air Force. Mr. Secretary, do you personally subscribe 
to the Air Force request for that reprograming ? 
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Secretary Dovctas. Yes. I think the expenditure would be useful 
in acquiring aircraft that would put us in a better position to perform 
part of our mission. I think last year before the Senate ae la- 
tions Committee the question was ‘asked, and at that time I said the 
Air Force would like to have such an airplane, but we did not place 
a high priority upon its purchase at that time. 

This year we reconsidered it, and I think the occasion for our re- 
considering it might fairly be stated to be the fact that we were in 
the process of canceling GOOSE and canceling the J-83 engine with 
Fairchild. These two items were a very large part of the business of 
an airframe and engine manufacturer who has been very important 
to the Air Force as a source of technical knowledge and manufac- 
turing know-how. They were in the middle of the F-27 program. 
It is my understanding that they had contracts for some 80 aircraft, 
and under the circumstances we were requested to reconsider the pos- 
sibility of our buying F-27’s. 

It is my recollection that a study by the staff resulted in the recom- 
mendation that we buy 10 aircraft to substitute for older administra- 
tive transport aircraft in Europe. These aireraft could be particu- 
larly easily maintained in Europe and they would eliminate obsoles- 
cent or obsolete aircraft that are becoming inc reasingly expensive to 
operate. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. May I ask General White, is it your personal view that 
this is a wise and justifiable procurement request / 

General Wuire. I cannot say it is vital to the national defense nor 
to the Air Force. I would prefer to say that it is highly desirable. 
We must replace various types of transports. The C-47 is around 20 
years old. The C—54 is also very old. If we do not this year, we 
will, next year or the year following, come in with a request for 
transports of this gener: al type. The timing of this one, in light of 
what the Secretary a simply makes it more desirable at this time 
than perhaps next ye 

Mr. Forp. I shall 704 glad to yield. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to point out that this is the item which 
is referred to in the letter which I am sure all of us got this morning. 
Last year the Air Force testified that in order to use this particular 
plane you have to get some country to let _ increase your military 
assistance to them so you could get rid of the usable planes that you 
have in order to make a place for these new planes you had ordered. 
That was testified to before this subcommittee last year by the Air 
Force. It was also said that you would not have any difficulty getting 
nations to want more military aid so as to take the planes which 
mye be replaced. As I recall, that is the testimony last year. 

I earlier pointed out that the 100 companies with the maximum 
number of contracts have reduced their subcontracts in a year from 
153 down to 130 affiliates. I would suggest if the Defense Depart- 
ment would give the same attention to requiring subcontractors of 
the prime contractors, they would open up the possibility that this 
plant might be used to meet. the problem of unemployment in a local 
area through that channel as against giving a contract for the pump 
priming. 
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Secretary Doveas. I agree with your observation as to subcontract- 
ing, but I think there is a misunderstanding, Mr. Whitten. I am 
not familiar with the testimony of last year to which you have 
referred. The present proposal is not that the aircraft be made 
available on a mutual aid basis to foreign countries. It is that the 
Air Force substitute these aircraft for transport work in Europe. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, perhaps I did not make myself 
clear. Funds for this contract were placed in the bill by the Senate 
last year, and the Air Force, on being invited to testify before the 
committee, said in order to use these planes, the planes that you 
now use would be made available through military assistance, I 
know because I asked the question, and it was agreed and it was 
said that you would have no trouble getting other folks to use the 
planes that you have. 

General Wurrer. Without intimate knowledge of the problem, Mr, 
Whitten, I think the facts are that we have many more requests from 
countries for transport-type aircraft than we can fill. We must have 
a certain number in our inventory, and the C47 is wanted all over 
the world. Weare not able to fill all the requests. 

Mr. Wurrren. General, may I add this, and then the committee 
will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock in the morning. May I add 
that you have a whale of a lot more demand in this country to place 
contracts to employ people to make profits than you can fill, too, have 
you not ? 

(No response.) 


Tuorspay, Fesrvary 19, 1959. 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings on the Air Force 
budeet. I am going to yield the witness at this time to Mr. Thomson 
of Wyoming. 


MILITARY OBJECTIVE IN A NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Mr. Tuomson. I would just like for you to clear an area here for 
me, Mr. Secretary and General White, ‘and that is, just what would 
be your objective in the event you were called upon in a national 
emergency, a general war? Would it be to knock out military targets 
first and then move on to some general area targets by reason of 
the supply and industrial area signific ance that you described ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I will try to comment on it and you will prob- 
ably like to hear General White’s comment. 

It seems to me that there is a major difference in the situation that 
exists, depending upon whether you visualize the problem arising 
through a surprise attack on us, or through some aggression against 
a part of the free world which might conceivably give us the initia- 
tive. 

Obviously, if we should have the initiative the priority targets for 
us to destroy would be military targets, targets representing air- 
fields, missile sites, all installations that pose the great threat to the 
United States. 
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In the situation where we have to absorb a surprise attack we 
would certainly lose part of our striking force, so with a reduced 
striking force, we would be in quite a different position because their 
military targets would have changed in character to a very con- 
siderable extent. Aircraft would have left the airfields on their 
missions; missiles might have been fired from missile installations, 
so with our remaining, or residual striking power which might be 
very large, I think it is clear that we would turn toward the prob- 
lem of doing the greatest damage possible to the country as a whole. 

I think that you have two different situations. Does that answer 
your question ? 

“Mr. Tuomson. Yes. Do you care to elaborate on that, General 
White? 

General Wire. In the case, let us say, of tactical or strategic 
warning there would be three tasks: One, to destroy the enemy’s ca- 
pability to destroy us—that would be the first priority; next would be 
to blunt the enemy attack on our deployed military forces and other 
forces in Europe and in Asia; and, third, systematically destroy the 
Soviet Union’s ability to wage war. 

In the case of a surprise attack the mission would be exactly, in 
my opinion, as the Secretary has stated—to do the greatest possible 
damage to the Soviet Union as a whole with attention to applying 
that destruction in such a way as to do as much damage as possible 
totheir residual military striking force. 

Mr. Tuomson. Do you believe there can be no limited war between 
the major powers? 

General Wuirter. I do not see how there can be limited war between 
the United States and the Soviet Union itself. 

Mr. Tomson. In that event it seems to me that we would do well 
to emphasize that without rattling sabers—emphasize our atomic 
powers and so forth—and not give away the initiative in our conver- 
sations. Do you agree with me? 

General Wurre. I do not think that we should advertise our war 
plan, but I think we should do everything feasible to let the Soviet 
Union know we have great capabilities, and most important of all, to 
let them know we have the will to apply it. 

Mr. Tuomson. I find myself, as I sit here on the committee, think- 
ing of a situation where somebody pushes a button and we are sud- 
denly catapulted into the situation of conflict. When I stop to reflect 
upon that, it is highly unlikely to me that it will develop that way. 
We are confronted with a situation like Berlin. Mr. Khrushchev has 
made certain statements about what breaking a blockade would 
amount to. We have made some very mild statements, or appropriate 
statements, as to what our responsibilities would be. I believe those 
are the words that the President used. 

It seems to me that the idea that I have heard repeated here, there 
cannot be a limited war between major powers, puts us in a much bet- 
ter position than to say—you do everything you want to do and we 
will only retaliate in great force. I just wanted to get your idea as 
to whether there could be such a thing as a limited war between major 
powers. 

As I further understand you, General White, in your sizeup of our 
military capabilities and the efficiency of them, you have primarily 
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placed—and I think properly so—your evaluation on the basis of whiat 
is militarily sufficient. Is that the way your statement should be 
interpreted ? 

General Wurre. That is correct. 

Mr. Tromson. If you were to err it would be on the side of being 
adequately prepared for any contingency ? 

General Wurrr. Yes. Always w ‘ith the caveat that as new intelli. 
gence develops, or our own technology provides something new, we 
must alter programs in response thereto. 

Mr. Tromson. I was very much interested in the charts you pre- 
sented on the enemy missiles required versus the single U.S. missiles, 
Was that the result of some study made by a partic atlar group witliin 
the Air Force, or SAC? 

General Waire. Well, it was unquestionably developed by bombing 
people since getting weapons “on target” has become a science. 

Mr. Thomson. As you know, General La rge has recently been as- 
signed to the Strategic Air Command, as tactical commander of the 
Warren Missile Base, and I want to say that I am very much im- 
pressed with him and the SAC people who have taken over. It was 
certainly refreshing to me so far as the security of this country is 
concerned, compared to what we had in there before. Also, Colonel 
Frederick, the base commander, has impressed me very favorably. 

Now. if I understand correctly, General Large headed a board which 
evaluated this problem and reported on it about last June. Are you 
familiar with that board ¢ 

General Wurre. I am not familiar with it specifically. Bomb re- 
quirements in terms of CEP and yield is a subject of constant study 
and actually in this case it is straight mathematics. 

Mr. Tomson. If I interpret the chart cor rectly, as far as deterrent 
ability is concerned, the hardening gives us a greater deterrent ef- 
fect ———— compared to just putting the missile in a soft configura- 
tion. Is that the net effect? 

General Wurre. On a mathematical basis, that is so. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE, DUPLICATION, AND INEFFICIENCY 


Mr. Tromson. We have emphasized here whether or not we are 
ready, and I think that is quite proper, and we have emphasized that 
we have a clear sufficiency. I would like you to tell me what is done 
within your setup in the Air Force to eliminate waste and duplication 
and promote efficiency. Do you have anyone on the staff, either at the 

secretary level or the staff level, that follows that all the time? 

General Wurre. That is everybody’ s job, but there are certain 
specifics, Perhaps the Secretary would like to say something. 

Secretary Doucias. To refer briefly to a few accomplishments and 
efforts that are in a very broad field and occupy a very large part of 
the Air Force, I would summarize progress in the last 2 years by 
referring to, first, the accomplishment in our inventory handling and 
our knowledge of it. For a long time, and this is part icularly true 
at the end of a war, the military service is not likely to know exactly 
what it has except by weight. In the last few years, since the Korean 
war, with a tremendous task to accomplish, the Air Force has achieved 
an inventory system which gives us real knowledge, current knowl 
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edge, of all of the items in our possession from aircraft to nuts and 
bolts. 

Contrary to the situation that existed prior to the Korean war, or 
sometime back, we now can find out what we have on hand of most 
any given item in a matter of hours rather than months. This has 
permitted us to cut down our inventory overall, and our investment 
init. The knowledge of turnover has permitted us, along with other 
factors, to reduce spare parts purchases, for instance. Instead of 
buying parts at a level of what used to be 40 percent of the aircraft 
and parts cost, we are now down to around 25 percent. 

I would say the next outstanding achievement is in the handling of 
requisitions and the delivery of supplies to Air Force units through- 
out the country and overseas. The progress there, I would say, has 
been accomplished principally in two ways—after you take into ac- 
count the fact we have an accurate inventory and know where things 
are—we have moved to electronic methods of requisitioning and we 
have increasingly come to rely on air supply from principal depots 
in the United States to the base requiring the parts, wherever that 
base mi y be. 

Here again, we have saved people and funds required to maintain 
Steins that would necessarily be larger if your pipeline, or your 
response between requisition and delivery, were as it used to be— 
100 days as against perhaps something in the nature of 10 to 14 days 
at the present. time. 

Another area, which I will just refer to very briefly, is the work 
being done to tr ain personnel to analyze inventories, requisitions, and 
other facets of supply operations. We are running schools. We are 
being selective in picking people who are suited to ‘the job. We have 
given them the training and increased their tenure on supply jobs, 
on the materiel jobs, This latter policy permits them to really de- 
liver on the training that was given them. 

If you would like to go into more detail, I know you will have a 
chance when we justify our buy programs. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. I think those overall efforts are well and good 
and certainly they are to be praised. However, I would like to ask: 
Have you personally inspected the Air Force Academy, for example ? 

Secretary Dovenas. I last visited the Air Force Academy and in- 
spected all of the new buildings just before the cadets moved in. I 
also spent a day at the temporary Academy—this was some time 
back—and I spent most. of the day with members of the faculty, being 
read in on the whole curriculum and academic effort. 

Mr. THomson. We will have an opportunity to go into that more 
as the hearings move along. For example, it was amazing to me that 
should be set up on a 14-man classroom basis. That is all they have 
any arrangement for. With the shortage of research people we have, 
and with the costs involved, and the fact that you are competing with 
MIT and other civilian institutions for teachers, it seems like that is 
hard to justify. I am sure that we will have time to go into that. 

When the Secretary was here I mentioned another area, that each 
of the Governors of the 49 States has a C-47 and a C45 furnished 
through people in the National Guard for his personal airplanes. It 
seems to me we ought to evaluate whether we can afford that on the 
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basis of the replacement cost of the C—47, the flying time cost of $135 
per hour, and so forth. 

Most important, I think, do you have anyone within your command 

responsibility whose business it is to be going down and spot- checking 
on organizations as to what they are doing? 

I mentioned how happy I am with the change since SAC took over 
at the Warren Air Force Base. But during the time the Trainin 
Command was in there I was appalled at what was going on. I thi 
that most every family in the United States has an individual who 
has been in the service, and they all come out with some very definite 
ideas. 

Secretary Dovenas. Our comptroller system is the heart of the con- 
trol maintained. The comptroller system contains our auditing fune- 
tion, management analysis function, and a complete statistical fune- 
tion. Now, I think the Chief indicated that he would like to make a 
few observations in response. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? My understanding is that 
with regard to the Air Force Ac ademy the instructors are all military 
personnel. There are no civilian instructors. 

Mr. Tuomson. We will have an opportunity to go into that. 

General Wuire. I am puzzled concerning the “competition” with 
MIT. Our Air Force, Army, and Navy personnel are detailed to 
that duty. Perhaps there is a professor or two who comes in from 
the outside. 

The Secretary touched on supply management. He spoke also of 
the comptroller system and we sometimes have the feeling within the 
Air Force that in some respects it is getting quite complex. We have 
over 40,000 people in our comptroller set up which includes all sta- 
tistical reporting, budgeting, auditing, disbursing, and accounting. 
Every operation at base level i is accounted for, accor rding to recognized 
business procedures. That gives us an opportunity to compare efli- 
ciency and cost across the board, one base against the other. Since 
there are many variations in base missions, they are not exactly com- 
parable in all cases. But it gives us an opportunity to see who is 
at maximum efficiency and who is not. 

In addition to that, we have the inspector general system which 
starts with the air staff, a lieutenant general as inspector general 
ef the Air Force, and each echelon down the line has an inspector. 
They are constantly inspecting units, activities, with a view to pick- 
ing up inefficiencies, to straightening out irregularities, to conducting 
inspections on particular items that might be sensitive, or to deter- 
mine where there is need for special attention. 

In the manpower field we have in the headquarters of the Air 
Force a director of manpower and organization, and that function 
again is carried on down through all echelons. His job is to make 
sure that people are used in the most economical manner possible. 
Over the last several years the reductions we have been able to squeeze 
out are quite enormous. I cannot cite a figure, but it is in the tens of 
thousands of manpower spaces. 

As the mission is changed, as emphasis changes, we have been able 
to reduce the number of people required in a particular organization, 
Sometimes there is a compensation required in some thee area that 
has an increase in manpower requirements, but overall we have re 
duced from, I think, 925,000 to 845,000 in the past 4 or 5 years. 
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Mr. THomson. Where does the level of your command inspection 
begin? Does that begin with the force itself, ike SAC? 

General Wuire. It really begins in Headquarters, Air Force, but 
the next echelon below would be the inspector — of the major 
command, and there is one in each major command. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not believe that it would be serving any useful 
purpose to be going into this any further, but I think this is an area 
that requires a lot of attention all the time in order to get the most ef- 
ficiency and highest proficiency out of the services, and I am sure you 
are devoting yourself to that. 

Mr. Gartock. May I have the privilege of putting a statement in 
the record concerning the internal audit activities of the auditor gen- 
eral which go way beyond the audit of dollars and on which we have 
a corrective action program? I think it would be helpful if I could 


add that to the record. 
Mr. Tuomson. I would appreciate that. I want to know more about 


thisas we move along. 
(The following statement was submitted :) 


INTERNAL AUDIT ACTIVITIES OF THE AUDITOR GENERAL 


The Auditor General, as the internal auditor of the Air Force, provides Air 
Force management, at all levels, with an independent, objective, and constructive 
evaluation of the effectiveness and efficiency with which business management 
responsibilities are being carried out. Accordingly, all organizational components 
and levels of operation within the Air Force are subject to independent and com- 
prehensive audit review and appraisal. Air Force internal audit encompasses 
the examination and appraisal of policies, systems, procedures, records, and 
reports relating to budgeting, accounting, financial, or business transactions and 
the management of supply and property as related to the operation of Air 
Force bases and depots. Audit coverage is provided for such activities as supply, 
disposal, transportation, purchasing, food service, housing, maintenance, installa- 
tions, hospitals, accounting and finance offices, the divisions of the Air Force 
stock fund, and the many nonappropriated funds. Internal audit also includes 
the audit of procurement contracts, and assisting Air Force procurement officials 
in the analysis of contractors’ price proposals and the negotiation of contract 
prices, 

Internal audits of Air Force activities are conducted by personnel of the 
Auditor General in residence at over 200 bases throughout the world. These 
personnel, wherever stationed, constitute a field extension of Headquarters 
USAF. All Air Force auditors are responsible to the Comptroller of theAir 
Force through the Auditor General. There is also a direct channel of com- 
munication between the Auditor General and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force (Financial Management). Audit reports containing internal audit 
findings and recommendations for corrective action and improved efficiency at 
base level are addressed to the major air commander and to the local base 
commander. Commandwide summary reports of findings and recommendations 
resulting from base level audits are presented to the major commanders and, 
as appropriate, to the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force and to top Head- 
quarters USAF staff officers. Copies of Air Force-wide summary reports issued 
to the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force and to Headquarters USAF are 
also furnished to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Auditor General pro- 
cedures also provide for the special reporting of matters of particular signifi- 
cance which may require attention at secretarial or Headquarters USAF levels. 

The Auditor General conducts special management studies in areas of partic- 
ular interest to Air Force managers. As an example, last year the Auditor 
General completed a series of special studies at Air Force bases and depots 
worldwide concerning the effectiveness of the implementation of the Air Force’s 
Program for the management of Hi-Valu items. Hi-Valu items are those desig- 
hated as the most important from a monetary or mission standpoint. Following 
the receipt of the most recent Hi-Valu summary report, the Director of Supply, 
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Air Materiel Command, who is also vice chairman, Air Force spares study 
group, stated: 

“The recent completion of phase II of your AMA/AFD Hi-Valu_ survey 
represents a major milestone toward evaluating the status of our Hi-Valu 
program. 

“The benefits to be realized from this endeavor will not be fully apparent for 
some time. However, based on initial reactions and efforts already underway 
to bring about remedies to your cited deficiencies, I am confident your audit 
will pay many worthwhile dividends.” 

The Auditor General’s internal audit activities include special studies in the 
multibillion-dollar Air Force procurement program. These independent studies 
provide Air Force procurement management officials with critical analyses of 
procurement policies and procedures, and their application to Air Force 
eontracting for use as a basis for improvement in the business and financial 
aspects of procurement. 

Auditor General surveys in the appropriation accounting area have con- 
tributed substantially to improved fund administration and recent examinations 
of the Air Force disbursing system have resulted in tighter control procedures. 
Auditor General reports and the recommendations therein for attaining more 
efficient operations have received wide acceptance. The personal interest of 
major commanders is evidenced in their communications to the Auditor General 
from which the following statements are extracted: 


(1) 


“The staff and I reviewed the report (summary Report on Finance Activities) 
and considered the format used as excellent. It’s brief, clear, and sufficiently 
comprehensive to identify a problem to the busy commander or staff office. The 
report not only measured performance, it also displays the other commands 
against the same yardstick. It could be an asset for management purposes in 
review of such matters covered. Among other beneficial uses, it will reveal 
trends and trouble areas.” 

(2) 


“The analyses and audits performed in the fields of supply, finance, procure- 
ment, food service, appropriation accounting, and maintenance have been used 
as guides for action by officials at all command levels * * * The Air Force 
has thus accomplished its mission with greater efficiency and dispatch, and has 
materially aided in achieving maximum ultilization of resources with a mini- 
mum expenditure of money.” 

(3) 


“The information in your report (Summary Report on Finance Activities) is 
far more comprehensive than that normally obtained through the regular reports 
of audit and will be beneficial to members of my staff when reviewing effective- 
ness of operations during visits to our bases.” 


(4) 


“* * * many studies * * * were extremely helpful in accomplishing the USAFE 
mission. Among the more important ones were your analysis and report on 
Air Force supply activities, which furnished the basis for corrective action in 
that area; your examination of appropriation accounting which assisted me in 
executing certificates required by section 1311, Public Law 663 of the 83d Con- 
gress; and your timely, constructive recommendations en offshore procurement 
activities. Each of these studies, as well as many others, was thorough and 
objective, reflecting a high degree of professional competence. Such work by 
you and your staff contributed significantly to increased effectiveness within 
this command.” 

In endorsing reports of audit to their major commanders, base commanders 
are required to indicate action taken on Auditor General recommendations. Each 
of the major commands has established specific procedures for followup action 
by their staffs on these reports and the resident auditors themselves, in suc- 
ceeding audits, place special emphasis on any recurring deficiencies. Where 
deficiehcies are particularly significant or prevalent, as revealed by summary or 
special reports, followup action is taken by responsible Headquarters USAF 
Staff offices. A recent study revealed that more than 85 percent of the recom- 
mendations for management improvement and correction of deficiencies included 
in the several thousands of base level reports of audit issued annually were 
fully implemented. 
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General Wuirr. I would like to make a general observation that 
the Air Force is exceedingly cost conscious. That is one of the first 
questions that comes up with regard to any problem that comes be- 
fore us—how much does it cost? Is it worthwhile compared to some- 
thing else? Do we have the money for it? How are we going to make 
it work? It is something that I will admit has developed in the last 
10 years, and properly so. 

Mr. Tuomson. My feeling has been that once you get out of the 
Headquarters Air Force area there is still a great deal of thought 
permeating through the Air Force that costs may not be so important. 


WARNING OF ATTACK 


Now, there are a couple of things that I would like to ask you. 
How much warning do you assume we would have in the event of a 
surprise attack ? 

General Wurre. As of now? 

Mr. Tromson. Yes. 

General Wurre. I would say 4 to 6 hours. Four hours from the 
time when the DEW line would be penetrated. That is purely a sur- 
prise attack without any other intelligence power giving us warning. 

Mr. Tomson. Assuming the use of missiles by an opponent, that 
would be cut down to how much ? 

General Wuire. At the moment none, because the ballistic mis- 
sile early warning system (BMEWS) is not operational. When it 
becomes operational, 15 ewer warning is what we hope to have. 


ACCURACY OF POLARIS 


Mr. THomson. Something that has concerned me with regard to 
the POLARIS and the use of it on military targets is whether or 
not the gun position, as I think of it, could be sufficiently identified 
to assure a hit on a point target. I was on another subcommittee 
and could not be present when the Navy appeared before this com- 
mittee for questioning. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
have you studied that problem, and, if so, can the position of the 
submarine launching the missile be sufficiently pinpointed to give any 
high degree of reliance as to hitting a point target ? 

General Wurre. That certainly is a question that has not been 
either proved or disproved. I think there is no en about its 
being an exceedingly difficult technical problem. The Navy says 
that they are going to lick it. I personally do not know. T think 
it is very difficult, but I think it is worth tr ving. 

Mr. Tuomson. I believe that is all. 


MILITARY SECURITY AT THE LOWEST COST 


Mr. Manion. I would like to have the attention of the gentleman 
from Wyoming. It is true that this committee thus far, and par- 
ticularly with ‘the Air Foree, has not been exploring ways to save 
money. We have regarded the major issue to be the question of 
adequacy of strength in this field of operation; so we have given 
our primary consideration to that issue. We want maximum strength 
at minimum cost, of course, but we want adequate strength. We 
want to have the capability of doing the things that need to be done 
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for our security, and we want to get that capability at the lowest 
possible cost. 

One reading the hearings to date might think—well, all the Sub. 
committee on Defense Appropriations is concerned about is how can 
they find ways to spend more money to provide more defense. Well, 
to some extent it is true; we are seeking to find ways to provide more 
defense. We wish that we could get it free, but we have to pay for 
it, and we know it; so we are trying to be adult about it and approach 
it ina mature way. 

This question of economy and efficiency has been discussed in this 
room, as many of you know, not by the day nor the week, but by the 
month in past hearings, and it will be discussed again this year. 

We are not going to give the services all they request for various 
programs. If we think the programs are important, we are going to 
give all the money we think is necessary to operate the programs. 

Last year we made cuts running into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the budgets of the various services, and we propose to do the 
same thing this year if we can find adequate justification. We have 
not probed thus far to find adequate justification because we have 
been concerned about this other matter. Necessarily, there is a lot of 
waste in the Defense Department. I say it is inevitable. It is in- 
evitable that there would be a lot of waste in such a big operation. 
We want that cut to the very minimum, and we want to explore ways 
and means of doing that. I do not want our witnesses to think that 
we have no interest in economy and efficiency. 

The gentleman from Wyoming has justly brought our attention to 
this very important field, and I wish that Mr. Garlock or someone 
would put into the record at this point references that are made to 
previous discussions of remedial actions that have been taken in order 
to acquire more efficiency. Give us citations to other hearings, vol- 
ume and page, and add anything else you want to at this point because 
I want the record, and we want the record, to reflect the true situation 
with respect to this highly important problem. 

Mr. Tuomson. As a new member of the committee, I am not as 
familiar as the others with how this works out as we conduct our 
hearings down through May. TI know this committee is mindful, and 
always has been, of getting the most for the defense dollar. That is 
going to be a primary thing. Certainly, money that can be well 
spent and that is necessary to be spent for the security of this coun- 
try is the question involved. 

Mr. Manon. Security is so costly we cannot afford to pay more 
than is necessary. 

Mr. Trromson. Right. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure that that reflects the view of everybody 
in the committee. 

Mr. TrHomson. Yes. 

Mr. Gartocr. I will be glad to supply this for the record. There 
have been numerous occasions in the paset several years where we 
have submitted this information. IT will make a cross-reference. 

Mr. Manon. Do not repeat it, but cite it. 

Mr. Gartock. I will make cross-references, and T will actually 
assure anyone in doubt that this committee has on numerous occasions 
pushed us on our anticipated savings until we thought we could not 
quite be able to keep up with our forecasts. 
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Mr. Manon. We did that last year and we 


again this year. 


"(The following information was presented.) 


ACTIONS 


CONDUCIVE TO EFFICIENCY AND EFFECTIVENESS 


will probably do it 
We want to be as objective as possible. 


Cross-reference to Department of Defense appropriation hearings records con- 
cerning actions conducive to efficiency and effectiveness in the administration 


and operation of the Department of the Air Force: 





Subject 


Activities eliminated. _ _............--- ot 
Bases inactivated 
Eliminating obsolete Ww eapon sy stems_.._- 


Reduction of oversea stocks. - - 
Reduction of supply and mainten: ince depots. ko 
R. and D. savings by increased economy and efficiency - 
Savings in overhaul] operations_- : 
Spare parts, study group report No. 7-....----------- 
Stock control activities 
Savings from, at Dayton-_- 
Comments on investigation into procurement “supply 
and surplus operations, DOD. 
Contract administration. : sis eiseues 
Direct support concept 
Disposal of foreign excess stocks_-- : 
Effectiveness of supply support- am 
Reductions in support items 
Steps taken to achieve greater economy 
in 1957. 
DOD actions on recommendation of the Commission 
of the Executive Branch of the Government. 
Steps taken by DAF during 1957 to eliminate waste, 
achieve, greater economy, and improve efficiency. 
Detter manpower utilization. . ..cccccnnnnsvadecncepeesus 
Management actions (manpower) 
Management improvements 


and efficiency 


I nig cena aiel 
SEEEEICNE TRUNOND CIO... o cacacoccacndavesccnscucccsceses 
Progress in manpower management. _...........----.--- 
Recoupments, prior years funds a ee elena 
Savings through new computing re 
Spare parts management__.. eh dabei ee 
Steps taken by DAF during 1956 to eliminate waste, 
achieve greater economy, and to improve efficiency. 
Supply management improvements. __.......-.-.------ 
Steps taken by the DAF to improve management in the 
logistics area, 
Improved financial management pate omiasasied Gores 
Improvement in inventory figures. - - 
Steps taken by DOD and DAF during 1955 to eliminate 
waste and achieve greater economy and efficiency. 
Seen Orie teeistria! MN eg. so. so Sky cmnensens 
Actions to reduce travel movements. ioe 
Extension of hours between overhaul of engines 
Improved maintainability and product improve ments_ 
Improvements in procurement management. -._- 
Increased procurement efficiency. . 
Progress in management of hi-valu spares 
Reduction of manpower requirements... 
Efforts to obtain economy in AF 
Examples of economies achieved. 
Examples of procurement savings 
achieved, 
Examples of temporary utilization of Air Force Re- 
sources, 
Identification of savings, 
parts. 
Management improvement. 
Positions reduced through improve ad ms anpower ‘utiliza- 
tion. 
Reduction in cost of spare eee. ae 
Reduction of maintenance time. 
Savings in military personnel_ abaee 
Bav ings through audit of contract ee 
Savings through use of business machines..........-.--- 
Simplifie xd procedures for MDAP reimbursements 


and economies 


airlift of engines and spare 
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Year 


1959 
1959 
1959 


1959 


1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 


1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 


1959 
1959 


1958 
1958 
1958 


1958 
1958 
1958 


1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 


1958 


1957 


1957 
1957 
1957 





1957 
1957 
1957 
1957 
1957 
1957 
1957 
1957 
1956 
1956 
1956 


| 
1956 


1956 


1956 
1956 


1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 





1959 





Hearings record 
Volume 


Overall policy statements. -- 
.do. wee 
Department of the Air 
Force. 
.do. 
tee 
sie = cack 
Ce toast 
.do. 
.do- 
Miisnte : Rvataiatnteiad 
Procurement, "supply and 
surplus operations, DOD. 
Des ceinwl , 


so iiitews< 


ARPA, airlift 
subjects. 
BPeiicnss aie dete 


and other 


Department of Defense - _-. 


Department of Defense 
(OSD and language). 
Department of Defense- 
do. i ewe ee 
eee eubiaheal 


do. 

Department of the Air Force 
Gis. dirinctdonaiin 
..do. aerate 

--do. 

..do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. . 
do. - 


oe eee 








422 
538 
247 
541 
407 
426 
428 
428 


444 

454 

471 

93, 459 
23 

136, 138 


412 
421 


429-431 
410 

17, 78 
357-359 
520 
48-51 
418, 424, 
428 

59 
161-171 
157-161 
216, 984 


673 
185-187 


1039, 1069 
222-227 
170-221 


9 
913-917 
363-364 
502-503 

85-90 
569 
403-404 
813, 829 
157 
1533 
491-493 


180-196 
1447, 1449 


1515, 1520 
1530 


647 

973 

76 

1531 
1420, 1427 

289 
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Part II 


The annual report “Steps Taken by the Department of the Air Foree During 
Calendar Year of 1958 To Eliminate Waste, Achieve Greater Economy, and Im- 
prove Efficiency” follows: 


Sreps TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1958 
To ELIMINATE WASTE, ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY, AND IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 


The year 1958 was one of continued reduction in the manned force. A total 
of 16 wings, 15 flying support squadrons, and 17 nonflying support squadrons 
were inactivated. This decrease in major forces, together with various manage- 
ment actions to effect maximum utilization of manpower and other Air Force 
resources, contributed to a reduction of 23 in the Air Force inventory of prin- 
cipal installations and a net decrease of 86,710 military and 10,016 civilian 
manpower authorizations. 

In reducing to an ultimate military strength of 850,000 by end fiscal year 
1959 the Air Force is intensifying its efforts to provide a highly qualified team 
of officers and airmen. An Air Force personnel quality control program was 
established in 1958 which is designed to require higher standards of personnel 
quality throughout the Air Force. One objective of the program is to insure 
that personnel charged with operating and maintaining the increasingly com- 
plex Air Force weapon systems have the required technical competence and 
capabilities. Another basic objective is to insure that all Air Force members 
are capable and willing to contribute effectively to the accomplishment of the 
Air Force mission. 

This report contains representative examples of specific actions initiated or 
continued by the Air Force in 1958 toward attaining more economical and 
efficient operations at all echelons. 


SecTion I. MANAGEMENT 
A. GENERAL 


1. Mechanization of planning and programing documents 

Mechanization of the preparation of accurate and timely peacetime aircraft 
and flying hour program data, accomplished in 1957, has been consolidated dur- 
ing 1958. The basic procedures have been improved and the benefits of mechani- 
zation have been extended by the preparation of summary documents of pro- 
gram management data supporting the planning and programing actions of Hq, 
USAF, and by direct use of these data by using agencies in the mechanical form 
in which they are prepared. 

During the year engine flying hour programs for both peace and war were 
provided to Hq, AMC, as a result of local testing. These were obtained directly 
from the aireraft flying hour program, and when accepted as part of the engine 
requirements planning system will constitute another accomplishment in the 
improvement of our budget process, which depends on the integrated program- 
ing made possible by the mechanization of the basic Hq, USAF, planning and 
programing documents. 

During the year, development and testing was completed on still another 
important segment of the work necessary to build an integrated mechanized 
planning and programing system in the Hq, USAF. The portion of USAF war- 
time plans which states the forces to be employed in the war plan was prepared 
from the basic peacetime program using mechanical procedures. In addition, 
preparation of the wartime flying hour program document based on the wartime 
force tabulations, which serves as a basis for much of the buying to support the 
USAF wartime missions, was mechanized successfully. Incorporation of these 
two wartime program documents as an integral portion of planning-budgeting- 
buying is planned for the next cycle. 

The wartime unit aircraft activity appendix to USAF war plans, which states 
the utilization of each base and unit to be employed has been converted to 
mechanized form and placed in recurring production. In addition to reducing 
substantially the time required for its preparation and increasing its accuracy, 
this accomplishment has contributed to mechanization of the program document 
prepared by Hg, AMC, to control the distribution of war readiness materiel 
stocks. 

Through the use of an integrated system of planning data, significant econo- 
mies will be realized from the determination of the ‘right’ amounts of support 
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(in contrast to oversupport which wastes dollars, or undersupport which wastes 
capability) along with the elimination of miscellaneous and sporadic computing 
activities which could never insure that valid and accurate results were being 
obtained. 


9. Establishment of air battle analysis division utilizing electronic computer 
wargaming techniques 

The Air Battle Analysis Division was established in the Directorate of Plans, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Programs. For many years wargaming 
has been recognized as the most realistic way of testing the effectiveness of war 
plans, strategies, forces, weapon systems, etc. Heretofore, wargaming has been 
done by hand methods, requiring the utilization of many officers for long periods 
of time. A scientific wargaming technique has been developed which permits 
application on high-speed electronic computers of the tremendous amount of 
data pertaining to total force capabilities of both sides of a global atomic opera- 
tion. The electronic computer then “fights” the war in a most realistic manner, 
printing out detail histories of exactly what happened to all aircraft, missiles, 
bases, targets and war-supporting resources during this war. The computer 
will actually conduct a 72-hour global war and accurately reflect the inter- 
action of all forces in 6 hours of computer time. The application of scientific 
wargaming techniques to the evaluation of vital problems facing the Air Force, 
such as the force structure, weapon systems evaluation, and the analysis of war 
plans, will contribute to the effectiveness of the Air Force by providing a sound 
basis for planning decisions. Continued perfection of these techniques will 
preclude the necessity to organize large groups of officers to conduct hand games, 
The results of these games will contribute to detailed cost-effectiveness studies 
of various force structures and weapon systems. 
3. Reductions in private line costs 

Because of the magnitude of the leased long-line communications in support 
of the SAGE system, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (A.T. & T.) was 
requested by the Air Force to consider a favorable rate treatment. A.T. & T. 
filed a multiple channel tariff which provides a bulk rate for large users. The 
filing of this rate resulted in a full-scale hearing by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC) of the entire private wire rate structure. The General 
Services Administration, supported by the Air Force, is representing the Goy- 
ernment in this hearing. Although the hearing is not yet complete, informa- 
tion developed thus far during the hearing has caused the FCC to direct an 
immediate interim 15 percent reduction in interstate private-line voice rates. 
Based on current billing, this represents a reduction to the Air Force of $2.9 
million annually. When fully implemented, the reduction for SAGE alone 
will be approximately $10 million annually. 
j. Pitney-Bowes postage metering machine modification program 

Pitney-Bowes machines became excess to the Air Force when the penalty 
indicia postage system was abolished. A study made by Hq, USAF, showed that 
these machines could be modified to convert them to check-signing equipment at 
a cost of $279 each. Regular check-signing equipment (International Postal 
Service Co.) had been causing problems due to age of the equipment and lack 
of access to repair services. Replacement eosts for an Ipsco machine are $1,40L 
Seventy postage metering machines were modified at the Air Force Accounting 
and Finance Center to replace Ipsco machines as they became unserviceable. 
By using the modified postage metering machines instead of purchasing Ipsco 
machines, an economy of $77,308 is realized. 
5. USAF postal operations 

Tests were conducted during 1958 to determine the feasibility of discontinuing 
the sale of postal money orders at Air post offices on those oversea bases where 
U.S. bank money order service is available, About 153 Air Force postal clerks 
are currently employed in the sale of $74 million worth of postal money orders 
annually. To the degree that postal money order service can be eliminated, 
requirements for Air Force postal clerks will be reduced and the administration 
of postal finance accounts simplified. Also, additional revenues derived by the 
U.S. banks through money order sales will reduce the amount of subsidy paid 
by the Treasury Department to support oversea banking operations. Postal 
money order sales have already been discontinued at 8 APO’s and tests are 
continuing at 20 others. 
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Agreement has been reached with the Post Office Department to install mailing 
machines in Air post offices overseas for the first time. The Air Force will 
furnish the machines from on-hand surplus and the POD will furnish the postage 
meters. Air post offices sell an average of $5.5 million in postage annually, 
Use of the machines will greatly simplify the sale of postage and the administra- 
tion of postal finance accounts. Reduction in requirements for Air Force postal 
clerks, as well as faster service for military patrons, will result. 

Arrangements have been completed to have the Post Office Department estab- 
lish civil post offices on Air Force bases in Hawaii and Alaska. This will permit 
the elimination of 5 air post offices at a savings of about 76 Air Force manpower 
spaces. The Air Force will provide quarters and utilities for the civil post 
offices without reimbursement. Similar action is being considered in Puerto 
Rico. 

In consonance with the Air Force source-to-user supply program a significant 
change has been made in the usual method of dispatching official mail overseas, 
Traditionally, all official mail including small parcels of supplies and publications 
has been routed through postal concentration centers at New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and New Orleans for processing. Under Operation Straight Shot, 
inaugurated in 1958, mailbags are made up at Air Force depots or contractor 
facilities in the United States and labeled direct to oversea Air Force bases. The 
mail is dispatched by the most direct route to the military or commercial trans- 
portation terminal for movement overseas, bypassing completely the postal con- 
centration centers. Air parcel post containing the higher priority supply items 
for aircraft out of commission for parts (AOCP), radar out of commission for 
parts (ROCP), aircraft not fully equipped (ANFE) and weapon system out of 
commission for parts (WOCP) is being dispatched by commercial airlines. Sup 
plies not warranting commercial airlift are moved by MATS airlift as ordinary 
parcel post, while low priority items move as surface parcel post by sealift. This 
special postal operation represents another significant step in the program to 
reduce the Air Force supply pipeline, eliminate unnecessary intermediate storage 
and handling of supply items, and provide a simple, fast and reliable source-to- 
user supply system. 

A special postal operation has been inaugurated to give fast and reliable trans- 
mission for high priority communications, technical publications and small supply 
items to support the THOR missile program in England. Under the nickname of 
Operation Mercury Able special mail pouches are given expedited handling daily 
between Los Angeles and London. High priority airmail from the Air Force 
Ballistics Missile Division, Space Technology Laboratories, and contractors is 
consolidated in the Los Angeles area and dispatched by commercial airlines to 
London. Direct polar flights are used when available; on other days, one-stop 
commercial flights via Idlewild, N.Y., are used. Mail is reaching London in an 
average of 18 hours after dispatch from Los Angeles. This important operation 
is another step in the current Air Force program to design special postal opera- 
tions to support specific weapon systems. 

During 1958 continuing emphasis was placed on the modernization of base-level 
postal functions in an effort to reduce manpower requirements. During the year, 
consolidated mailrooms were established on 59 Air Force installations permitting 
the elimination of many separate unit mailrooms. By establishing consolidated 
mailrooms equipped with regular post office lockboxes for each individual, time 
eonsuming mail calls have been eliminated and personnel can pick up their mail 
at any hour without a mail clerk in attendance. To date it is estimated that 
over 300 manpower spaces plus much equipment and space have been saved by 
the elimination of unit mailrooms. Further implementation of this program will 
be accomplished as funds can be made available to remodel post office buildings 
and to purchase mail lockboxes. 


6. USAF adoption of Army work uniform 


In order to reduce expenditures of appropriated funds and also reduce the 
out-of-pocket costs of airmen for maintaining their uniforms the Air Force has 
officially adopted the Army’s work uniform. Such action will achieve a direct 
economy to the Air Force of approximately $3 million a year. Additional in- 
direct economies will accrue to the Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency 
due to the resultant reduction in inventory management, volume procurement 
and joint-service utilization of assets. All stocks of the Air Force sage green 
utility garments will be utilized until depleted. These garments will be au- 
thorized for wear by Air Force personnel until no longer serviceable. 
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B. OPERATIONS 


1. Movement of major command headquarters 


As a result of an economy and efficiency study, it was decided to move Head- 
quarters, Military Air Transport Service, from Andrews Air Force Base, Md., to 
Seott Air Force Base, Ill., and to move headquarters, Air Training Command, 
from Scott Air Force Base to Randolph Air Force Base, Tex., and thus provide 
for Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command, to move to Andrews 
Air Force Base from Baltimore, Md. Space at Seott Air Force Base was ob- 
tained by consolidating certain Air Training Command activities. These moves 
were completed at a one-time cost of approximately $3.3 million, with a resultant 
reduction in manpower space requirements of approximately 800. 


9. Consolidations within MATS 

Pacific Division, Military Air Transport Service, was discontinued in April 
1958. Continental Division Headquarters was moved from Kelly Air Force 
Base, Tex., to Travis Air Force Base, Calif., in April 1958 and it assumed the 
responsibilities formerly assigned to Pacific Division. Effective July 1, 1958, 
Continental and Atlantic Divisions were redesignated Western Transport Air 
Force and Eastern Transport Air Force, respectively. The above actions re- 
sulted in a reduction of approximately 500 spaces in manpower requirements. 


$8. USAF release of Tokyo International Airport 

During mid-1958, USAF activities vacated Tokyo International Airport. 
Major units affected were Military Air Transport Service activities which were 
moved from Tokyo International Airport to Tachikawa Airbase, Japan. This 
action resulted from a study to accommodate the expansion of civil aviation in 
Japan and to achieve more economical USAF operation. The move will result 
in recouping approximately 1,400 manpower spaces. 


|. Reductions in Continental Air Command 


Approval and implementation of Headquarters, USAF, Manpower Working 
Group recommendations resulted in a further reduction of Headquarters, Con- 
tinental Air Command and the discontinuance of First Air Force, one of CONAC’s 
four numbered Air Forces. From January to June 1958, a reduction of 300 
manpower spaces was accomplished for the command headquarters, with a 
reduced operating cost of approximately $1.2 million annually. Organizational 
realinement of the mission formerly performed by First Air Force among the 
three remaining numbered Air Forces permitted discontinuance of the First 
Air Force Headquarters with a manpower reduction of 384 spaces and an 
annual cost reduction of $2.2 million. 

0. Reduction in Air Reserve centers 

Air Reserve centers have the mission of training individual air reservists 
throughout the United States. In July 1958, 11 Air Reserve centers were elimi- 
nated, reducting the number of centers from 93 to 82. The 11 centers eliminated 
were the least productive in terms of Reserve potential. Prior to this action 
Air Reserve centers reported directly to numbered Air Forces. Concurrently, 
and using the manpower resources already available, CONAC activated 16 Air 
Reserve training wings. These units were placed in the chain of command be- 
tween numbered Air Forces and Air Reserve centers, thus reducing the pre 
viously existing problem concerning span of control and thereby increasing the 
degree and effectiveness of management supervision. 


6. Reducing center operations costs 


In August 1958, a study was initiated by Headquarters, USAF, to determine 
areas where savings could be effected in the cost of operating research and 
development installations. This effort was coordinated with a similar study 
being conducted at Headquarters, ARDC. All aspects of center operations costs 
Were examined thoroughly, and after joint ARDC-Headquarters, USAF, con- 
sideration the study was completed in September 1958. As a result of recom- 
mendations made in this study to effect a more economical operation of R. & D. 
installations, Indian Springs Air Force Base, Nev., is being transferred from Air 
Research and Development Command to Tactical Air Command. Other recom- 
mendations such as the closing of Mount Washington Icing Facility are cur- 
rently being considered by Headquarters, USAF. 
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7. Integration of air defense and air traffic control 

Positive action has been taken by the Air Force and the Bureau of Research 
and Development, Federal Aviation Agency, to integrate air defense and air 
traffic control wherever possible. First, much progress has been made in the 
use of air defense radar by air traffic control; a number of radars in this coun- 
try are now serving two purposes. Second, a joint FAA—AF office has been 
established to study, plan, develop, evaluate, and recommend more complete 
integration. One of the major areas under consideration is a possible integra- 
tion of en route air traffic control centers with semiautomatic ground environ- 
ment (SAGE) direction centers. 
8. Modernization of Air Force communications network 

To obta’n greater efficiency and accomplish reasonable savings in operational 
costs, the Air Force communications network within the continental United 
States has been completely converted to fully automatic teletypewriter switeb- 
ing operation. This new nationwide network, a part of the USAF communica- 
tions complex (AIROOM) operated by Airways and Air Communications Service, 
is built around 5 main switching centers which serve as hubs for the exchange 
of messages between more than 200 Air Force installations. The first of these 
five high-speed electronic centers was completed at Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 
in Mareh 1958 and was followed by other similar installations at McClellan Air 
Force Base, Calif.; Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio; Carswell Air Force 
Base, Tex.; and the final center at Robins Air Force Base, Ga., which was made 
operational on November 22, 1958. This modernized communications system 
(Western Union plan 55) will process several times as many messages faster 
and with greater efficiency and economy than could be obtained with the former 
semiautomatic equipment. The modernization program also provides for five 
additional fully automatic teletypewriter switching centers at selected overseas 
locations to further speed message handling and decrease operational costs in the 
USAF worldwide communications system. Installation and completion of these 
five centers will be accomplished during fiscal year 1959-60. 


9. Air Force pudlications distribution center 


A scheduled close down of Shelby Air Force Depot in Ohio required relocation 
of the publications distribution activity. To reduce the time and cost of ship- 


ping from printer to consumer, and provide close liaison with the Headquarters, 
USAF, a decision was made to locate it in the Washington, D.C., area. As no 
suitable Government-owned facilities were available a service contract was 
negotiated with a private concern to operate the facility. In addition to reduced 
shipping costs, additional economies will be realized by discontinuing special 
TWX service between Headquarters, USAF, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
and the depot at Shelby, Ohio. The specialized nature of the new center should 
also permit reduced operating costs. 


C. FINANCIAL 


1. Accelerated receipt of expenditure data 

During the latter part of fiscal year 1956 and continuing in fiscal year 1957 
and 1958, it became increasingly apparent that expenditures had taken on greater 
importance in the day-to-day financial management of the Air Force. Expendi- 
ture targets were imposed on the Air Force and, in practice, these targets had 
become as binding as any legal limitation on funds availability. 

In consonance with the above, it was necessary to devise a tool by which 
expenditure data could be made available to Headquarters, USAF, at an earlier 
date so that expenditures could be measured against targets for all appropriation 
areas and for the total Air Force. In addition, it was necessary to be able to 
measure the progress of expenditures early enough in the month in order to 
forecast with a greater degree of accuracy the expenditures which could be 
expected for the month. 

In September 1958, Headquarters, USAF, implemented a procedure which 
required all Zone of Interior Commands to submit to headquarters semimonthly 
reports on gross disbursements, reimbursements and net disbursements, by 
appropriations. These reports provide Headquarters, USAF, with the capa- 
bility of making very early distribution of expenditures on a preliminary basis, 
by appropriations. These data can now be supplied monthly to the Secretarial 
level and other key personnel on or about the 5th day of the month following 
the reporting period, whereas previously such data could not be made available 
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until considerably later in the month. In addition to the early availability of 
expenditure information by appropriations, these reports help materially to 
pin-point problem areas and trend changes sufficiently early in the month so 
that information can be obtained through the disbursing network in time to 
explain why these variations occurred. The reports also have proven valuable 
in assisting in locating certain errors in the treatment of expenditures and re- 
imbursements early enough in the month to effect corrections. 

In summary, this report has become an excellent management tool for analyz- 
ing and forecasting overall Air Force expenditures as well as at appropriations 
levels, and thus provides more timely and accurate data on which to base man- 
agement decisions. 

2. Refinement of annual fiinancial plan procedures 

Significant progress was made during 1958 in the refinement of procedures 
for the preparation and review of command and operating agency annual finan- 
cial plans under the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. While it is 
impractical to establish a “price tag” on these improvements, the benefits are 
far-reaching and will be realized at all echelons. 

A procedure has been adopted for the establishment of a target amount for 
each estimating agency which represents an estimate of the operation and main- 
tenance funds which that agency may reasonably expect to receive for the ensu- 
ing fiscal year. Under this procedure each commander is afforded an oppor- 
tunity to reconcile programs and funds and to recommend to Headquarters, 
USAF, the program changes which will be necessitated by funds limitations. 
In substance, the commander’s financial plan is divided into two parts: First, 
what the commander proposes to accomplish within the estimated funds avail- 
ability: and, second, what in his best judgment should not be accomplished 
under the estimated available funds. 

On the basis of a test run on the first revision of the fiscal year 1959 financial 
plan, plans have been formulated for the mechanization of all future estimat- 
ing agency financial plans and revisions thereto. The test proved the capability 
of the system to satisfy the varied requirements for data arrangements and, 
in fact, provided data in summarized form which could not have been obtained 
under the system formerly used. Under the new system, the only manual por- 
tion of the submission will be the narrative justification. A further benefit of 
the mechanized submission will be the ability of Headquarters, USAF, to fur- 
nish specific line item guidance to estimating agencies. 


8. Intergration of accounting and finance 

The integration of accounting and finance functions at Headquarters, USAF, 
in July 1956 provided a foundation for the integration of these functions at 
all levels of command. Publication of AFM 170-6, “Comptroller Functions and 
Responsibilities,’ dated April 18, 1958, furnished policy and authority for this 
integration at command and base level. 

A task force was formed to survey and, within the policy published in AFM 
170-6, to integrate existing separate accounting and finance functions at Air 
Force bases. At selected Air Force bases, the task force charted work flows 
and documentation, physically realigned the two offices, eliminated duplicate 
records and files, and developed drafts of manuals incorporating new integrated 
accounting and finance procedures. More efficient and economical operation 
of the accounting and finance function will be achieved through the elimina- 
tion of duplicate records and files. The procedures developed provided a frame- 
work for the development of detailed Air Force-wide systems manuals for ac- 
counting and finance offices at base level and will permit more rapid progress 
in the effective integration of these functions Air Force-wide. The Air De- 
fense Command has fully implemented the integrated accounting and finance 
procedures at all ADC bases. 


4. Air Force industrial fund 

The Air Force industrial fund was expanded in 1958 to bring additional activi- 
ties under its coverage, thus extending the area in which commercial type of 
operation provides a more effective means for controlling the cost of services 
rendered while giving a more effective and flexible means for financing, budget- 
ing and accounting for costs applicable to such operations. 

The Airlift Service was industrialized under the Air Force industrial fund. 
giving single manager responsibility for transporting all Department of De- 
fense airlift requirements for passenger, cargo and mail movements to, from, 
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and between oversea aerial ports to the Air Force. It also industrialized cer. 
tain Air Force mission responsibilities, such as oversea and zone of interior 
aeromedical evacuation, troop carrier, and special air mission requirements, 
Industrializing the Airlift Service gives a commercial aspect to military man- 
agement, thus providing incentive, financial responsibility, authority and flexi- 
bility for furnishing better service at lower cost to customers, improving cost 
estimating and cost control by requiring contractual relationship between the 
carrier and customer, and permitting customers to financially plan and budg- 
et for their military airlift requirements on a business-like basis. 

Operation of the printing and duplicating facilities at Norton Air Force Base 
was brought under the authority of the printing and duplicating service, Air 
Force industrial fund, by charter amendment, bringing the total number of plants 
up to nine. The inclusion of this facility under the Air Force industrial fund 
extends the benefits of commercial type Management and the customer-supplier 
type financial relationship between printing and duplicating activities and using 
agencies. It improves the administration and control of Air Force-wide print- 
ing and duplicating production capability, yielding better utilization of equip- 
ment and personnel. 


D. PAPERWORK 





1. Civilian payroll mechanization 

The mechanization of civilian payroll operations at USAF installations has 
progressed at an increasingly rapid rate during 1958. In each instance, decision 
to proceed with implementation has been based upon thorough and detailed 
feasibility studies which conclusively justified the conversion to mechanized proc- 
essing based on a combination of the factors of reduced costs, greater accuracy 
and timeliness. 

A variety of new equipment made available for governmental and business 
use during the past few years by the electronic data processing (EDP) industry 
has been used in the civilians pay area by the USAF, including the IBM 705, 
704, and 650 EDPS, the Remington Rand UNIVAC file computer, as well as con- 
ventional puncheard equipment. 

Both current and anticipated savings as the result of mechanization are sub- 
stantial. At Headquarters USAF, the development of a system utilizing IBM 
705 equipment for a payroll of 5,500 employees has permitted a reduction of ap- 
proximately 50 percent of personnel in the payroll office, and an increase in the 
number of individual pay records maintained by each pay clerk from approxi- 
mately 400, to 900 records. In the Air Materiel Command the development of a 
system utilizing IBM 650 EDP equipment has resulted in accomplished annual 
economies of $27,000 per year at 1 installation employing 11,000 people. That 
system is currently in the process of being installed at other major AMC instal- 
lations, with anticipated comparable savings. 

2. Military personnel records 


Efforts continued to improve and simplify the maintenance and disposition of 
military personnel records. Specific actions taken in 1958 result in cost redue- 


tions of approximately $125,000 annually. 
38. Deletion of personnel data requirements 


Effective July 1, 1958, “Duty AFSC” (a code identifying skill) was deleted 
from the permanently maintained classification and index files for airmen (AF 
Form 900A). This information was deleted because it was not used in any 
summary-type report prepared for Headquarters, USAF. A more definitive 
code “Control AFSC” rather than “Duty AFSC” is used in management-type 
reports. Since “Duty AFSC” was an item which had many changes, its de 
letion from the reporting system and maintenance of these data in clerical 
records and mechanized files constitute an estimated economy of $400,000 per 
year. 

Effective July 1, 1958, the date of last PCS (permanent change of station) was 
deleted from the officer classification and index file (AF Form 901A). The 
deletion of this item for officers constitutes an estimated economy of $23,760 
annually in maintenance of clerical records and mechanized files. 


SECTION II, MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 
1. Reductions in Air Force wings and manpower authorizations 


The number of wings in the Air Force operational program decreased from 
127 to 111 during the period January 1, through December 31, 1958, 1 in the 
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Strategic force, 5 in Air Defense and 10 in the Tactical force. Major support 
forces were reduced also; 15 flying support squadrons and 17 nonflying support 
squadrons were inactivated. This decrease in major forces is the result of 
reprograming actions undertaken by the Air Force to meet objectives established 
for end fiscal year 1959. 

The net decrease in manpower authorizations during this period (86,710 
military and 10,016 civilians) signifies the progress achieved toward establish- 
ing a firm manpower program within an ultimate military strength of 850,000. 
The December 1958 military authorization reflects early action taken to accom- 
modate new or accelerated Air Force activities during the remaining two 
quarters of the fiscal year. A comparison of manpower authorizations at the 
end of calendar years 1957 and 1958 follows: 


— 


1957 1958 





EET. cnn. ccoccebatads ene eeekanuuabee aanas ooawadkeaee wananqaasel 923, 441 836, 731 
MN EEIOND Boule cate So cn cnr adine ecite~ S LR s wank e wed a eae cwaeidets 388, 557 378, 541 
Civilian (01 Direct-hire) i ceca sce cis Seta cde an ais chon Sl aan eens | (320, 834) | (322, 231) 
Pris Tr SOM t wee. a cin ai pealiargralinelamathen ies cine ae wala weal (67, 723) | (56, 310) 





| = 
I. 58k 5 Che bdde mah ane cues ce wabigad beieeeEemnddmeiiees | 1, 311, 998 1, 215, 272 





1 Includes laundry-dry cleaning personnel, but excludes seasonal employees. 
‘Includes 13,858 deutsche mark funded civilians, 


2, Assigned strengths of operational versus supporting forces 


In 1958 the Air Force continued its efforts to obtain maximum utilization 
of military manpower resources in the operating forces and a minimum in 
the supporting and training areas. The ratio of military personnel assigned 
to the operating forces continued to increase even though the total Air Force 
strength is being reduced to meet an end fiscal year 1959 objective of 850,000. 
The following table illustrates the ratio of military personnel assigned to the 
operating forces versus the supporting forces as of January 1, 1958, and October 
$1, 1958: 
r= - | 
| Oct. 31, 1958 

RENEE peneeapeaty a 
| Total | Percent 
| 








erates COPOC C5252 TSI h LL. 2s Sceh cL ectedats oun wineadddeies | 560, 369 63.8 | 570,909 66.0 
Supporting forces (including special foreign activities) ~_.~- 17.8 148, 404 17.2 
Training forces ‘ iia sepals Biaooctiliias tpiaiateatibre PY EEE ‘ 17.3 144, O11 16. 6 
Transients and patients !........_--- ; bern wdeaat 9, 794 | 213 | 1, 820 <2 

Were $255 alee Leelee ee | 878, 657 | 100.0 865, 144 | 100.0 





1 With the implementation of a single system of accounting for personnel in the oversea pipeline, all man- 
power spaces previously provided for transient personnel were absorbed within the operating forces, sup- 
porting forces, and training forces. This accounting concept is responsible for the substantial reduction in 
transients and patients between Jan, 1, and Oct. 31, 1958. 


8. Manpower utilization survey 


In December 1957 major commands were directed to make a detailed man- 
power utilization survey in all functional areas at all command echelons. This 
self-analysis was conducted by selected individuals within each command. Pro- 
cedures were developed by the USAF Inspector General and included on-the 
spot interviews with employees, a review of work habits and productivity, and 
research into the need for and use of the products.» Specific emphasis was 
placed on elimination of unnecessary echelons of supervision and nonessential 
or unproductive manpower. The survey was concluded in March 1958 and re- 
quirements previously computed by the major commands were reduced by ap- 
proximately 40,200 military and civilians by end fiscal year 1959. 


4. Economy in medical manpower resources 


With the closing of the USAF hospital at Parks AFB, Calif., concurrent actions 
were accomplished to consolidate the medical functions formerly performed at 
that hospital into other Air Force treatment facilities. Asa result, a net reduc- 
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tion of 35 officer, 146 airman, and 18 civilian manpower authorizations in the 
medical service was realized with the closing of this hospital. 
5. Reorganization of USAF band program 

A revised USAF band program was approved in which an area concept of 
operation was adopted. This new program provided for deactivation of 20 
partially manned bands, which resulted in a reduction of 505 manpower spaces 
(19 officers and 486 airmen) from the band program in fiscal year 1958, 

6. Air Force personnel quality control program 

The new pay bill with its revised Compensation system and the built-in extra 
benefits and incentives is a major advance in efforts to make a service career 
attractive to the types of people urgently needed by today’s Air Force. In turn, 
effective implementation of the new compensation system requires the highest 
type of management if the Air Force is to gain the maximum direct and indirect 
benetits. 

It became apparent that the extra benefits and incentives placed the Air Force 
in a position where it could and should be more selective in procuring, retaining, 
promoting, and eliminating personnel. An Air Force personnel quality control 
program was established which is designed to require higher standards of per- 
sonnel quality throughout the Air Force. The overall objective of the program 
is to provide a highly qualified team of airmen and officers by a systematic 
attack on one of the Air Force’s most pressing problems—the acquisition, train- 
ing, and retention of highly skilled and motivated personnel. 

The personnel quality control program is basically the intensified application 
of good management practices. Existing policies and programs were revised or 
new ones instituted in order to provide the Air Force with more effective means 
of controlling the quality of its personnel. It is intended that membership in 
the Air Force be limited to those persons who are capable and willing to con- 
tribute effectively to the accomplishment of the Air Force mission. This is be- 
ing done by: 

(a) Applying quality standards that personnel must meet to join the Air 
Force. 

(6b) Applying a high degree of selectivity in career progression. 

(c) Seeking and weeding out marginal and submarginal personnel presently 
in the Air Force. 

The weapon systems used by the Air Force are becoming increasingly com- 
plex. Servicing and manning these more complex weapon systems require 
greater technical competence and capability. The purpose is to insure that per- 
sonnel charged with operating and maintaining this equipment have the required 
capabilities. The outstanding should be rewarded, others motivated to increase 
the quality of their performance, and the substandard eliminated. 

The pay bill and the personnel quality control program have permitted the 
Air Force to switch the emphasis from: mass retention to selective retention 
The ability to embark on a program which is selective indicates a real stride 
toward a force of personnel able to accomplish the Air Force mission, whatever 
the technological developments may be. 


Section III. Loeisrics 
A, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


1. B-58 weapon system procurement 

Procurement of the B—58 as a category I, contractor-furnished weapon system 
has provided the opportunity to review all engineering and technical data re 
quirements as a package. Requirements review was conducted on the basis of 
what was actually needed, rather than on the basis of what had always been 
required in the past. 

As a result of conferences between Convair and the Air Force, requirements 
were changed with a consequent reduction of approximately $3.4 million, 

Reductions in cost were accomplished as follows: 
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9. Placement of Air Force contracts in labor surplus areas 

The Air Force emphasis on placement of contracts in labor surplus areas has 
resulted in a marked increase of such placement in 1958. During the first 9 
months of the year, individual contracts (over $10,000 each) totaling $2,753,- 
495,999 were placed in labor surplus areas, with $5,635,168 on.a set-aside pref- 
erence basis. By comparison, only $73,566,038 of individual contracts (over 
995,000 each) were placed in these areas during 1957, with only $694,972 on a 
set-aside preference basis. 

The Air Force has also directed the attention of its prime contractors to the 
policy of emphasizing contract placement in labor surplus areas. A_ special 
cause referring to this policy has been inserted in all contracts for supplies in 
excess of $5,000, and Air Force contract administrators are specifically required 
to bring the clause to the attention of prime contractors. The Air Force endeav- 
ors have benefited distressed labor areas during the recent period of economic 
dislocation, with resulting value to the national economy. 


3. Introduction of make-or-buy 

The long-term interests of the Nation are best served by competitive distribu- 
tion of defense production throughout private industry, maximum use of pri- 
yately owned industrial facilities and procurement of Air Force materiel at the 
most reasonable overall cost. One of the primary factors affecting procurement 
costs is the decision of prime contractors to make components in their own plants 
or to buy these components from outside sources. A make-or-buy policy has 
been established by the Air Force whereby joint buyer-contractor determinations 
will be made on a selected basis as to the prime contractor’s muke-or-buy strue- 
ture. Substantial savings to the Government should result from this policy; 
another benefit should be improved control over Government-owned industrial 
facilities. 

}. Aircraft spares procurement 

Since March 1958 Headquarters USAF has provided the Air Materiel Com- 
mand with supplemental program data for in production aireraft within 10 days 
or less after each significance program change. These data are furnished in the 
form and detail required for use in promptly recomputing initial spares require- 
ments and making necessary adjustments to procurement quantities. In some 
instances termination actions are necessary, and in others additional quantita- 
tive requirements must be placed on contract to support program objectives. 

This is a highly significant improvement from the standpoint of efficiency and 
economy. The ability to take more timely reorder and termination actions in 
consonance with revisions to the aircraft program greatly reduce the probability 
of both shortages and excesses in providing aircraft initial spares support. 

i. Petroleum products 

An evaluation was made in July 1957 of the circumstances under which fuels 
and lubricants were being procured by the contractor and when they were being 
furnished by the Government. Analysis of this study revealed that, although 
economies could be realized in most cases by supplying petroleum products on a 
Government-furnished basis, there are some instances where it is more practical 
or economical to have them furnished by the contractor. 

Action was, therefore, initiated to require that petroleum products (POL) 
be Government-furnished unless there are particular and specific circumstances 
making it impractical or uneconomical. The majority of determinations to 
Supply Government-furnished POL to contractors were made during the last 
half of 1957; however, ip all but a few cases the actual changeover from con- 
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tractor to Government-furnished fuel was made during 1958. Contractors eyj- 
denced reluctance to change, partly because their profit or fee would be elimi- 
nated and partly because the concept of Government-furnished POL was new 
to them. As a consequence, they presented one problem after another which, 
while not usually of major importance, nevertheless created delays in imple 
mentation of the changeover. 

Estimated annual economies of $839,000 are being realized as a result of this 
Air Force policy that petroleum products will be furnished by the government 
unless it is clearly not practical or economical to do so. 


6. Payment procedures in connection with small procurements 


In accordance with established DOD policy, the Air Force pays for supplies 
delivered and accepted upon receipt of properly certified invoices or vouchers 
from the contractor. Under normal cireumstances, contract provisions provide 
for partial payments when partial deliveries exceed either $1,000 or 50 percent 
of the total amount of the contract; however, the payment clause on DD Form 
1155 does not restrict such partial payments. The discount provision on this 
form provides for the discount period to commence upon receipt of the supplies. 
As this provision does not distinguish between partial and complete deliveries 
to earn the discount, payment must be accomplished on each delivery. The 
across-the-board application of this partial-payment procedure to all small pur- 
chases accomplished on DD Form 1155 resulted in a multiplicity of small partial 
payments. In many instances three and four partial payments were made on 
orders which totaled less than $300. 

To eliminate or reduce the cumbersome, costly, and time-consuming partial- 
payment procedure in connection with purchases under $2,500, a procedure was 
developed whereby discount terms would commence only after final delivery. 
It is estimated that full utilization of these modified procedures for small pur 
chases results in a reduction of at least 15,000 partial payments per month at 
an average reduction of approximately $4 per payment, or a total reduction 
of $720,000 per year. In addition to the economies realized in reduced adminis- 
trative cost, the revised procedure provides contract administrators with tools 
designed to expedite delivery of items by placing a greater emphasis on shipping 
balances due from vendors. 


7. Metalworking tool replacement program 


The Air Force maintains industrial assets, real estate, and production equip 
ment to assign to contractors for use in producing aeronautical material. Pro 
duction equipment, due to changing programs, is held in reserve storage when 
not required for current production. Because of reduced Air Force requirements 
for aircraft and related equipment and the change in planning concept from 
long-range mobilization to readiness, the Air Force established a policy of equip 
ment disposal in order to reduce the reserve inventory and to eliminate some 
storage sites. 

To prevent equipment being disposed of that is superior to active equipment in 
the contractors’ plants, and to insure maximum utilization of the more moder 
equipment, the Air Force established a simplified replacement program. Under 
this program the contractor who is experiencing excessive costs due to a high 
rate of scrap and rework and unprogramed downtime may select a comparable 
machine as a replacement from the Air Force idle reserve. In most cases the 
equipment being replaced is plant-cleared. This program will result in reduc 
tions in production costs and, at the same time, lend support to the overall dis- 
posal effort. 

Program guidance was released to field activities on May 20, 1958, and the 
production equipment allotted during the following quarter, July 1 through 
September 30, 1958, totaled 311 items with an original acquisition cost of 
$7,029,289. The major benefits to be realized are the reduced size and improved 
quality of the Air Force inventory of production equipment. 


B. SUPPLY 


1. Excess and surplus property disposal 


Excess and surplus property which originally cost the Government $1,890, 
467,400 was disposed of by the Air Force worldwide during fiscal year 1958. The 
tabulation below reflects the disposition made of the property. Proceeds in the 
amount of $25,337,991, for a net return of 4.4 percent, were realized from sales 
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to the general public. More than 50 percent of the materiel sold was of a special 
nature and costly, but of limited commercial value. 


Disposition made: Original value 
SOM any MERIDEN) ON a a sccpieiee ss esis mdb bein ey enn ian $580, 224, 193 
Donated to: 

Pomaeetonal. INsStitt ONG ne aici iene $52, 049, 139 
Civil Air Patrol, Boy Scouts and similar 
DIMRINENEIORE: occ nnmimcnnabmewbantiane 6, 321, 993 


58, 371, 132 





Transferred to Army, Navy and other Federal Agencies___-_ 72, 329, 882 
Used by the Air Force for purposes other than for which 
RE ao se ieggntriokiorenchiane eens areiied 68, 353, 544 
NR AINE ON RMT UR AINE IN pics es ceragens msn even erp 1, 107, 989, 187 
SRR RR A SN TN i encitaeg: ciledasaeiie gape thes niamameln chain 3, 199, 462 
PO ccc a 1, 890, 467, 400 


In addition to the above, the Air Force disposed of 371,504 tons of scrap and 
waste materiel for $13,359,206. 


29, Management of the Air Force personal property disposal program 


The Air Force service-tested a centralized disposal receiving operation for 18 
months which incorporated revised procedures for the processing of excess and 
surplus property. As a result of this test a complete revision of disposal oper- 
ating procedures was accomplished and put into effect on July 1, 1958. Air 
Force Manual 67-1 was revised and places the responsibility for all excess and 
surplus property processing operations on base disposal officers worldwide. 
This change eliminates duplicate accounting and reporting systems and confines 
all excess and surplus processing responsibilities to a single group of people 
trained to understand the complete disposal cycle. This revision further estab- 
lished a disposable property account, combining excess and surplus property into 
one basie financial accounting and reporting system. It also provides one type 
of turn-in document which is utilized exclusively for the turn-in of all property 
to disposal activities. The Air Force considers that these changes have improved 
management controls and that their adoption is resulting in more efficient dis- 
posal operations. 

C. MAINTENANCE 
1, Aircraft modifications 

Modifications to USAF aircraft to correct deficiencies involving safety-of-flight 
or others of a less serious nature cost the Air Force an average of nearly $200 
million annually. By increasing the emphasis on approval procedures this cost 
has been prevented from increasing proportionately to the dollar value of the 
aireraft inventory. 

A headquarters USAF review of the actions of the Modification Review Boards, 
functioning in each Air Materiel area, has been established in an effort to de- 
crease this cost. The review consists of air staff representatives being briefed 
by representatives of the using commands and prime depots on those modifica- 
tions approved or disapproved by the Modification Review Boards during a 
month period. The justification for each modification is discussed in detail to 
assure that the criteria prescribed in Air Force policy is being followed by the 
using commands and the Air Materiel Command during Modification Review 
Board sessions. The close scrutiny of the entire modification requirements pic- 
ture has resulted in a decrease of some 300 modifications to USAF aircraft when 
comparing calendar year 1957 to calendar year 1958. Although all costs are 
not yet compiled, dollar economies will be considerable. 


2, USAF maintenance dock program 


Under this program the Air Force is procuring and erecting aircraft mainte- 
nance docks more quickly, more cheaply, and more responsively to command re- 
quirements than at any time in the past. The program is based on the concept of 
complete package contracting by the Air Force for procurement and erection, 
and relies on wide utilization of a few basic building plans which are readily 
adantable for different local conditions. Considerable use is made of prefabri- 
cated steel construction instead of more costly and unwieldy masonry block. 
Substantial economies have been realized from this program: the actual economy 
in each case depends largely on climate and geographic location. 
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D. TRANSPORTATION 


1, Distant Early Warning (DEW) and Aircraft Control and Warning (A.C. & W.) 
site resupply 


Since the inception of Air Force operations in the Arctic, the annual ship. 
ment of construction and resupply equipment was accomplished as a military oper- 
ation; i.e., Military Sea Transport Service (MSTS) and Navy ships transported 
the cargo, and Army stevedores, boat crews, and longshoremen unloaded the 
ships and lightered the cargo to the beach. 

Recognizing that future transportation requirements could not be met economi- 
cally with the military resupply convoy concept, late in 1956 headquarters USAF 
requested the Alaskan Air Command to explore the feasibility of resupply by 
commercial carriers. In conjunction with U.S. Army Alaska, the Alaskan Air 
Command developed the through-bill commercial transportation technique. This 
plan called for commercial carriers operating under special tenders to offer com- 
plete service from the originating port through to the warehouse door, storage 
area, or POL tank at the remote sites. With the approval of headquarters 
USAF, commercial carriers made delivery to 12 A.C. & W. sites during the 1957 
summer resupply season. While a positive comparison of commercial versus 
MSTS/Army resupply costs is extremely difficult because no single agency paid 
all of the bills, it has been estimated that commercial resupply of the 12 sites re- 
sulted in a transportation economy of approximately $1.25 million. 

With the commercial resupply concept firmly established, Headquarters 
USAF in August 1957 directed that a study be made to determine the feasibility 
of commercial resupply of Alaskan AC&W and DEW line sites, now known 
as Mona Lisa. After thorough analysis and evaluation, commercial resupply 
of Mona Lisa was deemed feasible, and was approved in December 1957. The 
1958 summer resupply was accomplished under this concept. Preliminary esti- 
mates indicate a transportation economy of about $3.5 million, plus other 
indirect economies resulting from reductions of Air Force and Army personnel 
and materiel, simplified documentation, reduction of losses and damages, and 
improved management of expenditures. 

Additionally, and in compliance with the United States-Canadian agreement 
for the establishment of the DEW system, approval was granted and agree 
ments consummated with the Canadian Department of Transport for the re- 
supply of Canadian DEW line stations utilizing Canadian transportation 
resources. During the 1958 shipping season the Northern Transportation Co., 
Ltd., resupplied the Central DEW line sector via the MacKenzie River, and 
the Canadian Commercial Corp. effected resupply of the Foxe Basin sites out 
of Montreal, Canada. Based on estimated tonnages to be delivered it is an- 
ticipated that substantial transportation and procurement economies will be 
realized by the transfer of these operations from the MSTS/Army convoy 
resupply concept to commercial resupply. 

Negotiations are also underway with the Canadian Department of Transport 
to assume resupply responsibility of the Baffin Island DEW line sites beginning 
with the 1959 resupply season. Resupply is to be effected by Canadian com- 
mercial carriers on a reimbursable basis. Formalization of such an agreement 
hetween Headquarters USAF and the Department of Transport, Canada, will 
result in the annual resupply of all DEW line sites via commercial carriers. 
2. Increase in pipeline delivery of aviation fuel to Air Force bases 

The program to increase the petroleum receiving flexibility of Air Force bases 
and to reduce transportation costs through use of commercially provided pipe 
line facilities produced continuing good results during 1958. Five additional 
Air Force bases began receiving aviation fuel by pipeline during 1958.  Pipe- 
line shipments began to Biggs AFB, Tex.; Geiger Field, Wash.; Mather AFB, 
Calif.; McClellan AFB, Calif., and Hunter AFB, Ga.; with an estimated re 
eurring annual transportation economy of approximately $200,000. Also, the 
pipeline companies furnished approximately 220,000 barrels of storage for Air 
Force use in conjunction with pipeline shipments. 

A total of 18 Air Force bases are now receiving aviation fuel shipments by 
pipeline at a total estimated recurring annual transportation economy of more 
than $3 million. 
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SECTION IV. INSTALLATIONS AND INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


1, Reduction in inventory of principal mstallations 

As a result of the reduction in the manned force, together with economies 
effected through better management, the active Air Force inventory of princi- 
pal installations was reduced by 23 in 1958. Six were in the ZI (five Air 
Force and one non-Air Force) and 17 were overseas (12 Air Force and 5 non- 
Air Force). 


2. New design for multimission operational parking 


A new design criteria was prepared for a multimission operational parking 
and refueling apron, with special reference to current and under-contract 
strategie aircraft. This apron design was adopted during 1958 for SAC dis- 
persal at eight bases. 

The new dimensions for pavement and refueling outlet grid provide for 
maximum flexibility to serve a wide range of aircraft and changing missions. 
Intermediate rows of outlets will permit parking many more aircraft per yard 
of apron; i.e., if a B—-52 squadron mission were to be changed to an all-tanker 
mission or to a B-58 wing, the new design would eliminate the need to expand 
an equivalent old-style apron by about $1 million worth of pavement to equal 
the parking capability of this new apron. The new design has the effect of 
having a million dollars worth of reserve or potential capability (increased 
long-range capital value to the Air Force) built into it. 

8. Training facilities 

The contract of the primary school at Hondo Airbase, Tex., was terminated 
on June 30, 1958. This reduced the total number of primary schools in the 
pilot training system to six, creating a more efficient operation and considerably 
reducing costs. At the same time it was determined that two baise flying 
schools were excess to the needs of Air Training Command for the purpose 
of flying training. As a result Bryan Air Force Base, Tex., was inactivated and 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, Tex., was transferred to another command. As both 
of these bases would have required extensive construction programs to enable 
them to continue pilot training, this action also reduced requirements for con- 
struction funds. 

4. Air Force real property disposal procedure 

The Air Force real property disposal procedure has been amended to provide 
for the preparation of preliminary disposal directives on those projects submitted 
to the Congress under the provisions of section 2662, title 10, United States Code. 
After approval of the disposal project by the DOD, the Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, is requested to take necessary disposal action up to the 
point of reporting the property to the General Services Administration. When 
congressional approval is received the corps is so notified and final action taken. 
This procedure effects an economy in administrative time from 1 to 6 months per 
project. 

5. Private versus Government-owned facilities 

In planning for the development and production facilities for the B-70 and 
F-108 weapon systems, North American Aviation Corp. proposed construction of 
a new facility consisting of approximately 1 million square feet in the Los 
Angeles (Inglewood), Calif., complex. North American had planned to construct 
the facility with corporate funds. An analysis of this proposal and a thorough 
examination of all existing Government-owned facilities revealed that consid- 
erable money could be saved by using Air Force plant 42 (Palmdale, Calif.) for 
the B—70 final assembly and flight testing and F-108 flight testing. A cost reduc- 
tion of approximately $5 million will result from reorienting the Palmdale facil- 
ities. At the same time, it is expected that efficiency will be improved and better 
use of the Palmdale complex will be accomplished. 


6. Disposal of excess industrial facilities 


The Air Force continued to dispose of excess industrial facilities in order t: 
reduce maintenance and protection costs. In 1958 the following properties which 





were excess to DOD requirements were turned over to the General Services 
Administration for disposal : 

Air Force plant 45, Eddystone, Pa. 

Air Force plant 46, Alexandria, Ind. 

Air Force plant 2, Kansas City, Kans. 

40 acres of land, Torrance, Calif. 

338 acres of land, Santa Ana, Calif. 

These disposals will result in an annual economy of approximately $115,000, 
Action has been initiated to dispose of Air Foree plant 39, Ford-Chicago and the 
Willow Spring test site, Chicago. Disposal of these two facilities will result in 
an annual economy of approximately $2,230,000 in maintenance and protection 
costs and payments in lieu of taxes. 


7. Planning for future disposal of industrial reserves 

Based upon analysis of projected production requirements, the Air Force has 
developed trends indicating future utilization of Government-owned industrial 
reserve plants. These studies verify the changing nature of Air Force materiel 
from strictly airborne items to complex electronically controlled space vehicles, 
a shift that will reduce the requirement for the current aircraft industrial pro- 
duction base. The Air Force must, therefore, select those industrial facilities 
which will have to be maintained for the production of current and future air- 
craft needs, and divest itself of those plants which are either excess to require 
ments or which have become uneconomical and inefficient due to low volume 
production. These decisions obviously demand that marginal facilities be 
declared excess so that overhead costs required to maintain plants in readiness 
will not consume funds which should be utilized on end item production. The 
Air Force has surveyed 67 of its industrial plants and has devised a system of 
categories for the phasing of disposal actions. Close coordination is being main- 
tained with other services and GSA to assure timely disposal action. 

8. Production equipment storage facilities and cquipment inventory 

The Air Force has approved the deactivation of industrial equipment reserve 
storage site No. 1, Omaha, Nebr., and the space vacated will be used to satisfy 
other requirements of Strategic Air Command. This obviates the need for new 
construction, as well as eliminating overhead costs inherent in operating any 
production equipment storage site. The economies in this case will be approxi- 
mately $482,000 annually. 

During 1958 the Air Force disposed of approximately 6,600 machine tools, 
from which the Government will receive about $4.5 million in proceeds from the 
sale. In addition, annual reductions of $85 per item (or a total of approximately 
$561,000) will be realized in warehousing costs. 


9. National Industrial Reserve 


In 1958 the Air Force reduced by 45 plants the number of facilities it sponsors 
in the National Industrial Reserve. This not only relieved the Air Force of the 
responsibility for administering the national security clause for each plant. but 
obviated the need for annual inspections of each facility. Elimination of the 
inspection requirement will save approximately $10,000 in personnel costs 
annually, plus travel expenses, 


SECTION V. RESERVE FORCES 


1. Training mobilization assignees 


The establishment of 4-hour job-proficiency training for mobilization assignees 
as stated in AFR 45-3 has resulted in improved training for the reservist and 
increased returns for each training dollar spent by the Air Force. This type 
training pertains directly to the job that will be performed by the assignee in 
the event of mobilization and is, therefore, much more realistic than the pre 
vious system of mass attendance drill periods that were not related to an indi- 
vidual’s specific mobilization assignment. It is estimated that approximately 
29,000 man-hours of training resulted from this new policy in Headquarters, 
U.S. Air Force alone, with no increased expenditure of training funds. 


2. Training category of mobilization assignees 


Continued review of the qualifications of mobilization assignees and of train- 
ing administered has resulted in 2 reservists being reassigned from training 
category A to training category D, and 190 from training category B to train- 
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ing category D. At an average cost of $26.25 per day for those in training 
category A, this represents an annual reduction of $2,572.50. At an average cost 
of $18.91 per day for those in training category B, this represents an annual 
economy of $86,229.60. A total annual reduction of $88,802.10 resulted, with 
no loss in proficiency or qualifications of assigned reservists. 


g, Annual field training of Air National Guard Communications-Electronics 
Forces 

Tactical Control and Communications Groups deployed and operated as con- 
golidated systems thereby reducing requirements for travel, number of training 
sites and commercial circuitry. This also acted as a prototype operation 
under a new U.S. Air Force operational concept which provided valuable 
experience data for reorganization of Regular Air Force counterpart units. 

Also, communications construction units accomplished field training by work- 
ing on actual projects which were part of the U.S. Air Force fixed C-K facilities 
construction program. This not only provided most efficient training possible 
and assisted the U.S. Air Force in realizing completion of certain C—E facility 
projects earlier but also saved the Regular Establishment vital manpower and 
dollar expenditures. 

Section VI. Fre.p ACTIVITIES 


1. Plating of R—4860 engine intermediate main bearings 

Failures of intermediate main bearings on R-4360 engines were recurring 
during test block operation subsequent to engine overhaul at the San Antonio 
Air Materiel Area. These failures were attributed to plating procedures which 
resulted in questionable adhesion of the plating bond. Because of the unrelia- 
bility of the plated bearings it was necessary to effect 100 percent replacement 
with new bearings. A new plating process was developed which improved the 
quality of reprocessed bearings to such an extent that they could be used in 
almost all instances in lieu of factory new bearings. The cost of new bearings is 
$231 per engine compared to a cost of $39.45 for reprocessed bearings. Thus, a 
saving of $191.55 was realized on each engine. The R-4360 engine overhaul 
schedule at SAAMA for 12 months is 1,268 engines, which indicates a possible 
annual cost reduction of approximately $248,000 as a result of adopting the 
new plating process. 
2, Quick change barrier arresting cable 

An installations squadron assigned to the Tactical Air Command effected an 
improvement in the readjustment of arresting barriers after aircraft contact 
which significantly increases the safety factor. The time during which aircraft 
must land and take off without barrier protection and the time barrier crew 
personnel are required to work on the runway exposed to aircraft operations 
is greatly reduced by continuously maintaining a replacement cable with clamps 
already attached and tightened to proper torgue. When it is necessary to 
replace a cable, the prepared replacement is towed into position and installed 
with a time saving of about 1 hour. This improvement has been disseminated 
to all other major air commands. 


§. Adapter to office payroll machines 


A technical sergeant stationed at a base assigned to the Tactical Air Com- 
mand recommended that the Monroe payroll listing and posting machine utilized 
in accounting and finance offices be converted so that it could be used to post 
the amounts of FICA wages, FICA tax, gross earnings and income tax with- 
held to the TD forms W-2, withholding tax statement, at the same time these 
totals are entered on military pay records closed as of December 31. The con- 
version consists of affixing attachments to the space bar to correctly space and 
print figures in the appropriate spaces on the W-2 forms. The modification does 
not affect operation of the machine for its primary purpose. Adoption of this 
Suggestion reduced the time previously expended in the preparation of W-2 
forms by approximately 60 percent: also, the number of errors normally made 
in this operation was reduced considerably. This suggestion will be dissem- 
inated to all Air Force accounting and finance activities through publication in 
the Accounting and Finance Technical Digest. 


4. Assembly and repair of J-65-B3 exhaust ducts 


A field maintenance squadron in Europe developed an improved method for 
repair and assembly of J-65-B3 aircraft engine exhaust ducts and recom- 
mended adoption of the new method for Air Force-wide use. Headquarters, Air 
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Materiel Command approved the method and incorporated the new procedure in 
a revision to applicable technical orders. Utilization of the new method results 
in a net cost reduction of $73,241 annually at the USAFE base where it was 
developed. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Osrertrac. I assume as the hearings proceed, and as we consider 
the Air Force budget justifications, we will automatically discuss the 
questions of economy, efficiency and other aspects that you have re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. Manon. That is right. But we must discuss them with the 
policy people too. I think this discussion is very appropriate this 
morning. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary and General White, as a member of 
this Subcommittee on Defense, for the past several years, I have been 
privileged to participate in these hearings relating to our national se- 
curity and our defense needs. I want to take this opportunity to say 
to you that at no time during these years have I experienced such fine 
clear-cut testimony as you people have presented as representatives 
of the Air Foree. In my opinion, you have overcome some of the 
confusion that exists in the minds of many in connection with our 
defense posture, our capabilities, the question of numbers, compara- 
tively, and otherwise, and the many aspects of the emergency or the 
world picture as it exists today. I think that you have been most help- 
ful in clearing the picture to a considerable extent, and I am confident 
that your testimony will help this committee and all others concerned 
in finding the right answers as they relate to the appropriation of 
funds. I commend you on your enlightened testimony as presented to 
this committee. 


CAPABILITIES TO DESTROY SOVIET TARGETS 


Yesterday, Mr. Ford asked both of you gentlemen to comment as 
to our specific capability in the matter of retaliation and deterrence as 
of today. I think that was about the sum and substance of this in- 
quiry and both of you concurred that we had striking power capabil- 
ity to meet such an emergency and meet it well and strongly. 

I would like to project that question a step further and ask whether 
that same answer will apply 1 and 2 years hence, according to plans 
and anticipated developments ? 

General Wurrr. May I respond to that question ? 

Mr. Osrertag. I would be happy to have you do so, General. 

General Wurre. I would be happy if I could do so in Mr. Ford’s 
presence. 

The way that you phrased Mr. Ford’s question and my answer of 
yesterday is absolutely correct, but toward the end of a rather long 
day yesterday I failed to pick up a significant phrase in Mr. Ford’s 
question, which you just referred to. Actually, I read in the record 
today the point that I missed in my response yesterday. 

Now you asked, if I may say so, the usual question—Is it adequate! 
But Mr. Ford added a phrase that I failed to pick up, and if I might 
have permission I would like to read back the question, and answer 
the question a little more accurately than I did yesterday. 
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Mr. Forp. May I say that I am only anxious that we have on the 
record exactly what you believe to be true and right. 
General Wurrr. lam sure of that. As I say, there was an implica- 


tion in the question yesterday that I failed to pick up. Your ques- 


tion was, Sir: 

Mr. Forp. General White, I have asked General Twining, Admiral Burke, 
General Taylor, and General Pate whether, in their estimation at the present 
time our combined retaliatory and deterrent were adequate and sufficient. * * * 
ind I think that is the question Mr. Ostertag just asked. 

Now, Mr. Ford went on with this additional phrase: 
to destroy all significant Soviet military targets. 

Phat is the phrase that I missed. I stopped at the point of “ade- 
quate and sufficient.” 

He asked: 

What would be your reaction to the question? 

General Wuite. At the present time there is no question as to their adequacy. 

Mr. Forp. Does the 1960 budget, in your judgment, carry out a continuation of 
that ability? 

Benseat Wire: In the light of current intelligence, current technical know}- 
edge, developments within our own technology, the answer is also “Yes.” 

did qualify, and I believe the other Chiefs did too, that new 
intelligence information or technological breakthroughs on our part 
might well change the position. 

Now, I must modify that statement in the light of the significance 
of the phrase, “to destroy all significant Soviet targets.” Now, lit- 
erally, the answer to that cannot be yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a definition of what you mean by “destroy” ¢ 

General Wuirr. No. It is a question of what you mean by “all.” 

My reply was intended to convey that we can destroy sufficient 
numbers of them, but obviously we cannot be sure that we can de- 
stroy all of them. Now, to elaborate further on my qualifications 
that— 

New intelligence information, or technological breakthroughs on our part 
might well change the position. 

This also must include the thought that, if some of the intelligence 
estimates of the growing missile capability of the enemy do actually 
transpire, then our ability to knock out the significant targets re- 
duces in proportion. It poses new pr oblems because large numbers 
of ballistic missiles are going to pose a different situation. Par- 
ticularly so in case of a surprise attack because obviously, if it is a 
surprise attack, it means the missiles will be gone by the time we 
can respond to a surprise attack. 

Mr. Froop. I have five questions on military targets, in Russia 
that I would like to ask at this time, or ask the gentleman to an- 
swer when he finishes, because it deals with the number of military 
targets they have. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Now, if that is true, I would like to ask these questions, or I will 
ask them when he finishes on this very important subject of yours 
“oo Mr. Ford’s the identity of the importance of the targets that 

are t alking about. T hey do not know where they are. 

OSTERTAG. Have you finished your statemen t, General White? 
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General Wurre. Yes; I think that that sets the record straight in 
the context I should have answered yesterday. 

Mr. Osrerrac. May I get back to my point, General White. I was 
trying to pinpoint your answer to Mr. Ford’s question. I think his 
inquiry was as of now or as of this time. Is that right, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I think we had a later colloquy where I said, “As of 
February 18, do you believe that-we have a program sufficient to do 
this job?” 

Mr. Osrertac, And your response was “Yes.” 

General Wurtr. “Yes” as to adequacy, but “No” as to the ability to 
destroy every significant military target. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Applying that same question, General White, to 
your estimate of the situation 1 year hence and 2 years hence, would 
that same answer apply ? 

General Wuire. With the qualifications that if some of the intelli- 
gence estimates of Soviet capability are actually translated into fact, 
to wit, large numbers of ballistic missiles, then obviously in case of 
surprise attack we cannot destroy every significant target. 

Mr. Osrerrac. But we still would have retaliatory and deterrent 
power. 

General Wuire. We would have the retaliatory power, without 
question; however, we would have a greater problem in terms of our 
ability to destroy their force. 

Mr. Forpv, Significant military targets. 

General Wuire. Significant military targets. 

Mr. Osrertac. In regard to our estimates of Soviet capability and 
our estimates of their development, as I understand it, the hardening 
of sites and making intercontinental missiles operational is long, 
tough, and difficult to achieve, and time is required to do that. Is 
that not so, General ? 

General Wuire. The time is longer to construct the harder sites 
than it is to construct the softer sites. 

Mr. Osrertac. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Osrerrac. My point is, is it not reasonable, then, to assume 
that Russia faces the same delay as we face in making their missiles 
operational so far as striking power in concerned? I mean to the 
final step that is necessary to make them available for firing. 

General Wuire. I am sure that their technical problems, their con- 
struction problems, and their personnel problems must be identical, 
if not greater. The difference is in the form of government and the 
urgency. Their intent is the thing we do not know. I am sure with 
the intent and the directive to do these things, they certainly have the 
capability of doing it. They might well have started sooner. 


ATLAS GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Osrerrac. In regard to the timetable and the program for inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, mention has been made of a technical 
aspect, a question as between radio inertial guidance system and all- 
inertial guidance system. Is that right, Mr. Secretary ? 


Secretary Dovaeras. Yes, those are the two systems that we are pro- 
graming for the ATLAS. 
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Mr. Osrertac. As of now, the radio system has to be used? 

sonnet? Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. The all-inertial system is the system which—— 

Secretary Doucxas. Lends itself to hardened bases. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, the all-inertial guidance system and 
che hardened base go together. 

Secretary Doucias. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. This is an important factor in the completion of the 
program of making ATLAS missiles available and placing them on 
hardened sites. Is that right ? 

Secretary Doveias. That is right. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. That is a part of the time factor involved in the 
completion of this program. 

Secretary Dovcuias. Yes, sir; that. is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. There is not much you can do about it otherwise ; 
isthat correct ¢ 

Secretary Dovetas. We think there is not significantly more that 
we can do about bringing in early hardened ATLAS sites than we 
indicated with the chart. d: ay before yesterday. There is a good deal 
we could do if it seemed desirable to put ATLAS radio inertial guid- 
ance missiles on soft sites. 


DOD REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Osverrac. I have just one more question, and that has to do 
with the reorganization of the Defense Department. There has been 
some criticism that changes have not taken place to a sufficient degree 
or in such a way as to bring about greater effectiveness, partic ularly 
in the light of missile de velopment, space problems, and so forth. 
What effect has the reorganization had on the Air Force? What rela- 
tionship has the Air Force had to any reorganization development, 
and has there been any significant and salutary effect? Will you 
comment on that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Doveias. I should be glad to comment on it. 

I think I would like to go back and recall what I, on several ocea- 
sions, testified I expected, in a very brief fashion, of the reorganiza- 
tion. 

IT always said, No. 1, I thought it was very important to emphasize 
the overall authority of the Secretary of Defense so it could no longer 
be questioned under any circumstances by separate services. 

No, 2, I thought it important to reorganize the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
so that they could be more effective as advisers to the President and to 
the Secretary of Defense and act as the military staff directing opera- 
tions of the unified commands. This change, of course, was a change 
from the executive agency of a department which directed and handled 
the unified commands. 

No. 3, I said that I thought the changes with respect to the research 
and development functions in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
would accomplish a coordination and better direction of that very 
important part of the whole defense activity. 

It is my observation that the position of the Secretary of Defense 
has been strengthened as is proper and necessary for him to effectively 
control the whole defense mechanism. 
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I think the principal changes which actually have been accomplished 
up to date have been in shifting the line of communication of the uni- 
fied commands to the Sec retary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs, 
Most of the changes which have taken place under the reorg ganization 
have been within the Joint Chiefs structure and have affected the Joint 
Chiefs. It is my observation that those changes have been useful and 
are well along. 

With respect to organizing the research and development functions, 
including advanced research and advanced projects—missiles in par- 
ticular—this is a process which has been difficult to undertake, princi- 
pally because of personnel problems. It really is only within ‘the last 
month, practically speaking, that the Secretary has been able to place 
a man in the Office of Director of Research and Engineering who I 
think will pull these problems together. We still have a very real 
problem. We are in a period of transition. There are several offices 
which will have to be brought into full coordination, if not integration, 
with the Office of the Director of Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Would you say there is no real, sharp conflict in 
jurisdiction particularly in regard to advanced projects, missile, and 
space matters ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I do not think there is as clear a definition of 
jurisdiction as there should be or will be. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, I regret that my attendance on an- 
other committee made it impossible for me to be here during most of 
the testimony, and, therefore, I will pass. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Weaver. 







TIME SPAN OF MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, I believe you stated that the ATLAS 
missile was first fired in 1957. 

Secretary Douaguas. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. And approximately 2 years would have elapsed since 
that time. 

Secretary Dovueias. The first firing, I think I said, was etiher in 
June or July 1957. 

Mr. Weaver. And about 2 years would have elapsed until that mis- 
sile became operational. 

Secretary Doveas. Until we had the first operational missiles in 
operational units, that is correct. We expect that this June. 

Mr. Weaver. Looking at the TITAN, would you say about the 
same amount of time would elapse from its initial firing and until 
it became operational ? 

Secretary Doveras. The TITAN program, of course, was started 
primarily as a backup to the ATLAS program, as the best. insurance 
that could be secured that we would have ¢ operational intercontinental 
missiles at an early date. The TITAN, however, was immediately 
designed to take advantage of new progress of a tec hnological sort to 
combine everything we knew for a big missile. It is an advanced 
missile. 

We fired the first TITAN within the last 2 weeks. Our first opera- 
tional TITAN squadron is scheduled for ———. 
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Mr. Weaver. What sort of schedule do you expect on the MINUTE- 
MAN as far as firing is concerned? In other words, is there about the 
same period of time lag from the time the missile is first fired until it 
will become operational ? 

Secretary Dovuetas. I just do not have the chart here which will 
give me the date as to first firing. Perhaps Mr. Horner can answer it. 

Mr. Horner. First test firing? 

Mr. Weaver. As these weapons become more complex, do you con- 
template a greater period of time lag in between ? 

Secretary Dovexas. I am told that the first test firing is————that 
is, of the full missile. Our programing at this time r might say is 
somewhat tentative and subject to further review, because we are 
seeing if we can accelerate production and become : operational with 
MINUTEMAN earlier. But based on this date, we look for an op- 


erational unit in the second half of fiseal—which would put it 
about————after the first test firing. So in all three cases there is 


not very much difference, 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, we are not gaining any time as we go 
into these newer missiles that is from the time ‘they are first fired 
until they become operational ? 

Secretary Doucias. No. There is, of course, something you could 
always do if you thought it was good. mi :nagement and did not involve 
too great a risk instead of following the sort of middle-of-the-road 
risk ‘policy y which we seem to follow. We do not wait until the mis- 
sile is perfect before we produce it for operational units. Neither do 
we start producing it for operational units so early in the program that 
we have what might be a unit almost immediately after the first test. 
The timing is pretty much as we indicated, but we have to spend a 
lot of money on production 

Mr. Weaver. Are you implyi ing or saying, then, that when you go 
into production on the ATLAS they will not each have an oper ational 

capability y? 

Secretary Dovcias. Not at all. All I am saying is that we spend a 
lot of money to produce the ATLAS and to construct sites before we 
had finished our test program and could really lay on the line proof 
that the missile was wholly operational. We were relying on our 
judgment with respect to component tests and all that we knew about 
the project. 





THE RESERVE FORCES AND MODERN WEAPONS 


Mr. Weaver. General White, would you brifly comment on what 
the Air Force is doing to acquaint the Air Reserves and the Air Na- 
tional Guard forces with the full tec hniques of modern weapons ? 

(Off the record.) 

General Wuirr. The exact program I am unable to state, but we 
do have regular instruction, as you know, of all of our Reserve com- 
ponents, and modern weapons are the things we talk about. In gen- 
eral, I can only say Iam sure we give them liter ‘ature, lectures, instruc- 
tions, which include the latest in the way of weapons that are opera- 
tional or about to be operational. That we brief them in all the re- 
search and development, I gravely doubt, except in some cases. 
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We also are conducting studies now as to how we might better uti- 
lize the Reserve forces in the light of some new weapons. For - 
ample, we intend to experiment with the Air National Gu: ard opera 
ing a BOMARC squadron. That will be our very latest air oan 
weapon. I foresee personally, and ordered this particular study, a 
possibility that our Reserve components can be used in that type ‘of 
thing. 

For example, at a BOMARC site in an area where there is an elec- 
tronics industry, I see no reason why there would not be a population 
there qualified to operate that type of unit, provided we can work out 
a satisfactory 24-hour-a-day alert situation. 

You also have the question of command and jurisdiction of the 
National Guard for a unit that must have an instant-readiness capa- 
bility. 

All I can say is, we are going into it thoroughly. 

There are oilstie types of modern we: pons ‘that we certainly do not 
deny to the Reserve forces. We want to use them to the maximum of 
their capability, provided it is as good as, or cheaper than, doing it by 
the Regular force. 

Mr. Weaver. If you wish to elaborate on that further for the ree- 
ord, you may do so. 

(The information referred to follows:) 







ACQUAINTING THE AIR RESERVES AND THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD WITH THE 
TECHNIQUES OF MODERN WEAPONS 





As an integral part of the Active Establishment, our Ready Reserve forces 
units and individuals are maintained in a constant state of readiness for im- 
mediate mobilization. Commanders are responsible that Air Reserve forces 
training plans and programs are orientated toward the objective of attaining a 
true D-day operational capability with all units and individuals. The gap be 
tween the Reserve weapons and the latest Regular Establishment weapons is not 
as great as commonly supposed. For example, our Reserve forces, in many 
eases, are equipped with the same weapon systems as the Active Establishment 
to include B—57's, F-S9—J’s, F-85D’s, and E’s, F—100’s, C-123’s and C-119’s. Re 
cently in joint maneuvers with the Army, the Air Force Reserve and the Air 
National Guard simulated a “brush fire” war with the employment of simulated 
nuclear weapons. Regular Army troops and equipment were dropped by the 
Air Force Reserve while the Air National Guard employed simulated nuclear 
bombing with low-altitude bombing systems—a completely modern technique in 
aerial warfare. Furthermore, an Air National Guard squadron won the 1958 Air 
Force worldwide air-to-air rocketry meet, employing all-weather interceptor 
tactics, 

Specifically, the Air Force provides quotas for our Air Force reservists and 
Air National National Guard men to participate in the resident courses of the 
Air University and the Air Training Command. This includes the air warfare 
systems orientation course. Wealso have specific school courses for our Reserve 
forces, some of which are command and staff orientation course and Air War 
College general officers orientation course. 

Our reservists also participate in certain highly specialized courses conducted 
by the Army and Navy. These include research and development seminars, 
atomic and biological defense instruction, and medical aspects of special mili- 
tary weapons symposium. 

In our Air Reserve center program we are preparing a new staff development 
course which will include in its current studies portion, the latest data on 
weapons Systems progress. In addition, we provide correspondence courses in 
modern weapon systems and techniques. Our research and development flights 
of the Air Reserve centers have approximately 1,000 reservists working on proj- 
ects assigned to and monitored by Air Research and Development Command. 
These projects include new weapon developments, basic science, and methods and 
research that pertain to present and future weapon systems. 
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Our major air commanders provide briefings to Reserve forces personnel on 
the mission and weapons of their respective commands. 

Our troop carrier units provide airlift support for the Army while our Reserve 
navigational training squadrons provide a resource of exceptionally well-quali- 
fied navigators for use by the major air commands on D-day. 

The Air National Guard utilizes modern weapons in maintaining the Air De 
fense Command alert; we currently have 22 Air National Guard fighter squadrons 
allocated to this alert duty. 

In view of the above, I believe that it is apparent that our Air Force Reserve 
and Air National Guard units and individuals, from top echelon to lower eche- 
lon, are being provided with all necessary training in the techniques of modern 
Air Force weapon systems and their employment. 


ADEQUACY OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 AND FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET FOR 
TRAINING 


Mr. Weaver. This question may be a bit repetitious: Did the 
budget for fiscal 1959 contain enough to give your men a rea] working 
knowledge of how these new missile systems work ? 

General Wuire. I think there is no question about that, sir. Our 
educational system embraces all of that. I know of no real pinches, 
budget wise, on that phase of our activities. 

Mr. Weaver. Does the current budget before us for fiscal 1960 
contain enough to cover the cost of training men with the actual 
weapon systems they will have to use, or will their knowledge be 
primar ily theoretical / 

General Wuirr. Of course, the bulk of the knowledge will be prac- 
tical. You bring up formal training. In every case I choose to refer 
to the “Operation and maintenance” account as the lifeblood of the 
Air Force. It provides the flying time and the other wherewithal to 
do our day-to-day operations and training. The operation and main- 
tenance request is exceedingly tight this year and has been every year, 
although I think it is tighter this year than ever before. 


EFFECTS OF PAY BILL 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, on the subject of military pay, has the 
new pay scale of last year shown any real improvement in the effi- 
ciency of your service, or do you feel you have had sufficient time to 
judge that ¢ 

Sec retary Doveias. You may have noticed I made a siatement in 
my opening remarks to the effect that we were receiving great bene- 
fits from last year’s pay bill. I think to a large extent the benefits 
were anticipatory, because when people recognized that we were going 
to be able to institute a real proficiency pay system with respect to 
the hard-core skills, we got a reaction ahead of the actual changes in 
the pay scale. The changes did not take place, I believe, until No- 
vember 1. 

Mr. Weaver. I have just one more question. 

Secretary Doveias. To emphasize our position with regard to the 
bill and its making military careers relatively more attractive, we 
said that the improvement in retention, certainly to a large extent due 
to the bill, was a major factor in our saying that we could operate on 
a personnel basis which ended the fiscal year 1960 with 845,000 in- 
stead of 850,000 at the end of fiscal year 1959. 
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MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Weaver. On page 4 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you say: 
MINUTEMAN will radically reverse the trend in expense of modern weapons, 


Does this mean a MINUTEMAN would cost less than the ATLAS? 

Secretary Doue.as. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Or does it pack a bigger punch for the dollar? 

Secretary Doucias. No; it does not pack as big a punch. We in- 
dicated that the biggest warhead we anticipate at this time for 
MINUTEMAN is about ———. We indicated that both ATLAS 
and TITAN could be much larger. But I have also said, to use very 
rough figures, an ATLAS squadron will run close te ———. Hard- 
ened to 100 p.s.i. it will run up te ———. Although it is difficult 
to talk MINUTEMAN costs that are exactly comparable, because 
it depends a lot on how far down a production experience you speak 
of costs, we have talked of a goal of a MINUTEMAN in the ground 
for a million dollars. I think it is an appropriate and a proper esti- 
mate of a broad sort to say that we should get early MINUTEMAN 
squadrons of ——— missiles for ———. 

Mr. Weaver. Because of the fact that they will cost less, you are 
not suggesting that there will be a lower budget request for procure- 
ment for the Air Force in the immediate future, in the next few 
years ? 

Secretary Douctas. This year’s budget is less than last year’s. 
I would not be surprised to see it go up next year. This is just very 
hard to tell at this time. 

Mr. Weaver. I think you gentlemen have made a very fine pres- 
entation, and I congratulate both of you. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMENDATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. Mr. Secretary and General White, by the time you 
get this far down on this committee, the loaf of bread has been sliced 
a good many ways and sliced pretty thin, and questionwise there are 
only a few crumbs to be picked up. 

It has been my pleasure to have sat here during most of your testi- 
mony, and I want to commend both of you not only for the excel- 
lence of the content of what you have told us but, I think more 
importantly, the earnestness, the sincerity, the candor, and the forth- 
rightness of the way you presented it. If every American citizen 
could not only have read your testimony but have seen and heard you 
I think they would feel much more assured about the status of our 
national defense posture today. 


SAC BASES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Chairman, at the risk of rehashing some of these questions 
which have already been asked and I will do my best not to, there 
are a couple of questions in my mind. First, I should like to ask a 
question regarding our SAC bases in Europe. 

When General Norstad testified before this committee, he had a 
very elaborate map showing our various airdromes, and air installa- 
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tions throughout the Continent and in Africa, and in Spain. While 
examining the map I asked him how many of those installations 
there were on it. He estimated roughly about 500. In your earlier 
testimony you stated that you had about ——— aircraft that were on 
a 15-minute alert. I would like to know how those ——— aircraft are 
distributed and over what number of airports in the Continent, 
Africa, and elsewhere that you have SAC bases. 

General Wurre. I cannot break that down precisely at the moment. 
I would be glad 

Mr. MrnsHatu. Just an estimate, please. 

General Wurre. The bulk of them are in the continental United 
States, but there are such units in the United Kingdom, in Spain, in 
North Africa, in Guam, and also in Labrador at Goose Bay. Of 
course, none of those bases are under General Norstad. Perhaps that 
is why he did not show them on his map. 

Mr. MinsHauut. The reason I am asking this question, General, is 
that the point has been brought up here repeatedly during not only 
your testimony but with others who have appeared before the com- 
mittee about the capability of the Russians with their intermediate 
range missiles. I wondered how many of these bases that you have 
on 15-minute alert might possibly be within range of these inter- 
mediate range missiles. 

General Wutrre. The ———— missile, as I recall, does not reach any 
of the SAC bases. It falls short. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. That is assuming they are not in satellite countries. 
Let us assume that they might be in satellite countries. 

General Wurre. I think they could reach all but perhaps ———. 

Mr. Mrnsuatxi. How many of those bases are there in numbers? 
You can take this off the record. 

General Wutre. I would say there are a total of 

Mr. MinsHati. About ——— bases altogether. 

General Wuire. That is about right. 

Mr. Mrnsuat. In other words, if they hit those bases, we would 
be kaput, so to speak. 

General Wurire. That is correct for those particular bases, but what 
we overlook is that there are theater forces in great numbers—our 
own and our allies’ fighter-bombers, all of which are within range 
of IRBM’s or enemy tactical air forces in that area. 

Mr. Minsuati. What percentage of your striking force for retalia- 
tory purposes is located at the bases which you mentioned ? 

General Wurre. I would have to make a very broad guess. I 
would say much less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt. Let me add this: The minute the 
Reds are operational at 1,500 miles—and they will be as soon as you 
are—then all of the bases you are talking about are in range. At 
1,500 miles they will take north Africa and the British Isles. 

Secretary Doveras. If we thought the risk was unprofitable, then 
we would move them back to the United States. 

Mr. Froop. Sure, but that is not what he is talking about. That is 
why your Operation Reflex is going. 

General Wurre. The same thing applies presently to medium-range 
bombers. These fields are within range of their medium bombers. 
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Mr. Fioop. Surely, but my friend is asking about ———— miles, 
which we think they are operational at now. You say that leaves 
out ———- in north Africa and the British Isles. But when they have 


1,500 miles—and they will have it as soon as you will, which is mighty 
quick, within a few weeks—then your bases are covered and you come 
back home. 

General Wuitre. In order to be as accurate as possible, I would like 
to clarify a statement I made a moment ago. ———— mile missiles 
based on Soviet territory would not reach any of the SAC bases, except 
those in the United Kingdom. If these missiles were based in the 
satellites, they could reach all of the bases in question but those in 
Morocco. 

In addition, I think it would be pertinent, if I might, to point out 
that the United States has numerous tactical fighters in the European 
and Far East theaters right now. 

Mr. Forp. That is aircraft ? 

General Wurre. That is aircraft, sir. In addition to that, of 
course in Europe the numbers of allied aircraft is very great. In the 
Far East and Japan it is very much smaller. [The Chinese Na- 
tionalists have some. | 





INITIAL OPERATIONAL ATLAS MISSILES 
Mr. Mrinsnauu. Mr. Secretary, I know we have belabored this 
ATLAS issue considerably for the past few days, but in your testi- 
mony you stated that the missiles that you will have located at Van- 
denberg and operational by the end of June would not be of the same 
serial type that you will get in later production. 

Secretary Dovucias. Not identical to the true production missiles. 

Mr. Mrinsnauzt. When will you have the first squadron of true pro- 
duction missiles operational ? 

Secretary Dovetas. It is the first ———— squadron, I do not really 
put great significance on it, as I think I made clear yesterday, because 
I think the present ATLAS missile is a good weapon with acceptable 
accuracy. 

Mr. Mrinswatn. When will your first squadron of ATLAS of the 
type you are now putting at Vandenberg be operational, in calendar 
months ? 

Secretary Dovcias. To avoid any misunderstanding, because there 
have been a lot of misunderstandings on this, I would like to go into 


a little detail. In June we get a complex of ——— launchers, and 
we expect to have operational missiles on the launchers. In 
we expect a second complex of ———— launchers. These will be capa- 


ble of operational activity but they will be immediately available to 
training activities. So they will not by any means provide ready mis- 
siles all the time. With a little warning we would have the full 
squadron of - Jaunchers, which is the squadron that we first 
contemplated and that carries through the first Warren squadron. 
From then on a squadron has ——— launchers, and at a later time 
there will be a third complex at Vandenberg which will give you 
launchers there for both training and operations. 

Mr. Mrysuatu. Considering all the factors, training and opera- 
tions, when will we have the first squadron of ATLAS missiles avail- 
able to fire at our potential enemy ? 
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Secretary Dovernas. And ready on a 24-hour-a-day basis? 

Mr. Minsuau. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretary Douenas. Ready on a 24-hour-a-day basis against sur- 


prise attac ‘k, we will not have the first squadron until we have the 





first. launchers with missiles at — and that will be in the early 


months of ———. 
Mr. Minsuauu. By “early months,” exactly what month ? 
Secretary Dovucias. ——————. Genet ‘ally we have said—and I 


think we are entitled to s ay—we will have a squadron at the end 
of 1959. We have all the equipment for it. We have all the missiles 
there for it. But we will be using part of the equipment for training 
purposes. It could be made ready for full operational use in a very 
few hours. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsiiatxi. The reason I asked the question, the testimony here 
has been quite voluminous and it was brought out by one of the Sena- 
tors on one of the television programs with which you are familiar, 
Iam sure. That is why I wanted to get clear on this record just when 
they would be ready. 

Mr. Marion. If the record is not clear, make it clear, Mr. Secretary, 
when you receive the transcript. 

Secretary Doveras. I think itis clear. Thank you, sir. 


INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 


(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsnauu. Mr. Secretary and General, one of the things which 
has concerned me as a new member of this committee is the status of 
our intelligence picture, and I do not know what we can do about it. 
I know you are just as aware of it as are all the rest of the military. 
Iam sure they are doing everything they possibly can. For the future 
Mr. McElroy and others who have appeared before the committee 
have put much reliance in ———. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Minsnauy. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 


SECURITY OF U.S. MISSILE BASES 


Mr. Tuiomson. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I think this is highly im- 
portant, and I was pleased to hear General White say that he places 
avery high priority on , reconnaissance vehicle of some nature. 

In connection with it, I wonder if there is any advantage which 
would come from our eats ing a potential enemy intelligence infor- 
mation. At the Warren site I remember a couple of Soviet employees 
from the Denver office were up there traveling around in a car taking 
pictures of it. I realize the problem. I think in some cases a disservice 
is done by trying to tell the American people too much, and with the 
development of the MINUTEMAN, an individual site can be camou- 
flaged. Apparently it is not such an extensive installation. You can 
control it nearby the w eapon. 

Is there a possibility of our applying some security measures deny- 
ing to the enemy the pinpoint location of these sites ? 
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General Wuire. I think it will be very difficult in our country un- 
der our system of government to have a large military installation 
unknown to the enemy. 

Mr. Tomson. In our country I think we had better take a hard 
look at this, because as an American citizen I do not need to know 
everything. I feel that way even as a member of this committee. It 
seems to me even after you have mapped an area by aerial reconnais- 
sance, regardless of the nature of the vehicle used to make that recon- 
naissance, you still have to get a location on the surface of this earth 
so you can crank material into a vehicle 5,000 miles away to be able 
to hit the spot. I think they are in the position of our telling them 
where it is and permitting them to write to the USGS and obtain the 
exact coordmates on it. 

General Wurre. There is a lot of that. It may be possible, and we 
certainly will endeavor to do it. Where you have missile-launching 
sites at widespread intervals, the exact pinpoint location might be 
kept from an enemy, but I am sure that he would know the fact thata 
big missile installation was in a certain area, that he could almost pin- 
point the area but not the exact launching site. I question that we 
will ever be able to prevent that without some very fundamental 
changes. 

Mr. Tomson. When it comes down to hitting the potential 
enemy’s military target, the weapon site itself, even after you have 
a picture of that, you must have topography and map information 
adequate to locate that as a coordinate so you could crank informa- 
tion into a weapon and expect to hit it at a 5,000- or 6,500-mile range. 

General Wuirr. We anticipate that will be so. There are some 
geodetic observations which would be helpful, but even so, I am in- 
formed that we can come within the CEP in locating the target. 

Mr. Mrnsnatv. Of course, in view of your testimony of just 15 or 
20 minutes ago, if these missiles are not there when it comes time to 
knock them out all this intelligence goes for naught; so be that as it 
may. 

General Wurre. In that respect, sir, but I think intelligence is the 
guts of the thing, if I might use the word, because we may get some 
warning of an impending attack. We must keep intelligence not only 
for that purpose but to know where these things are in case we do 
get warning, and we must keep on with it. 

Mr. Mrinsuaty. You think our intelligence community is doing 
everything in their power to get what they can? 

General Wurre. I think they are. I cannot help but wish they 
could do better. 

Mr. Minsuatu. You are not satisfied with the results? 

General Wuire. No, sir; I cannot say that I am satisfied. 

Mr. Minsuatu. But you think they are doing all they can? 

General Wuire. I think they are doing all they can. They are a 
very dedicated community, as you probably know, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatt. That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET FOR B—52’S 


Mr. Latrp. Mr. Chairman, I believe broad policy questions have 
been quite thoroughly discussed. I have a few specific questions which 
I would like to get cleared up in my own mind. 

I would like to ask General White if the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
passed on the new obligational authority for B-52’s contained in this 
budget request. 

General Wurre. Not specifically, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. Was there discussion by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
this particular item ? 

General Wurirte. There is continuing discussion of weapon systems, 
but I recall no specific discussion this year on the B-52. 

Mr. Larrp. Yesterday it was my understanding that at no time 
was there a request placed before the Secretary of Defense or the 
Bureau of the Budget for more ATLAS missiles than are contained 
in this budget before us. 

General Wurre. That is correct. 


TITAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. Was there ever any discussion, in developing this budg- 
et, of the elimination of the TITAN ? 

General Wurre. Within the Air Force there was, sir. 

Mr. Lamp. Was it your recommendation that the TITAN be in- 
cluded in this budget ? 

General Wirurr. It was, sir. There was a recommendation within 
the Air Force to eliminate the TITAN and to put the equivalent 
number of squadrons in the ATLAS program. 

Mr. Larrp. That is the reason I am asking this question. My first 
question was whether there was ever any discussion or a request for 
more ATLAS missiles. 

General Wurre. No; no such request was mads by the Air Force 
tothe Department of Defense. 

Mr. Larrp. Was it your recommendation to eliminate TITAN ? 

General Wuirte. It was not, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Was it your feeling at anytime during the discussion 
that TITAN should be eliminated ? 

General Wuits. No, sir. 

Mr. Lamp. Do you feel there is enough difference between the 
TITAN missile and the prospective improvements of the ATLAS 
to warrant including both of them in our missile arensal ? 

General Wurre. I think I would not put it exactly that way. To 
cancel TITAN and build improvements into the ATLAS to make 
it as good as the TITAN, would make the cost differential relatively 
small. There is also the consideration of having the base of two 
sources for ICBM’s. These principal factors led to the decision that 
we continue with both. 

Mr. Latrp. Was that decision made on the basis of our defense needs 
or on the basis of keeping two suppliers in operation ? 

General Wurrte. It was based on the overall military judgment 
as to what provided the best defense for the least money, 

The Secretary might want to add something to that. 
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Secretary Dovetas. I would like to emphasize the fact that the 
decision was wholly on the basis of military requirements of the 
programs and not with regard to business of any supplier. 

Mr. Latrp. So the question of keeping another supplier in the 
picture had nothing to do with this decision ? 

Secretary Doveias. That is a little different. Wholly for military 
purposes we thought it very important to retain two propulsion 
system producers under any circumstances. We did not think we 
could possibly afford dropping back to a single source for big rocket 
engines with the growing requirements for ‘them, both for military 
and space exploration. 

Our reason for 2 suppliers was a 100-percent military reason. I 
rather understood that you thought we were concerned with keepin 
somebody in the business who was in the business. I wanted to be 
perfectly clear that that had nothing to do with this decision. 


CONVAIR PRESENTATION 


Mr. Lamp. Did the Convair people make a presentation to you 
showing the advantage of maintaining one missile system ¢ 

Secretary Dovetas, They did not make the presentation tome. The 
Air Staff made what they said was the Convair presentation. 

Mr. Larrp. Are you familiar yourself with their proposal ? 

Secretary Doveias. With a ———— squadron program. I am gen- 
erally familiar with it. 

Mr. Latrp. Under that particular proposal you would find a saving 
of a little over $400 million in the overall budget figure, do you not? 

Secretary Doveras. We do not agree with that figure at all. $400 
million in fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. Lamp. Overall. I am talking about the overall saving to the 
Government by following their proposal. 

Secretary Dovatas. We will be glad to come right down to the best 
figures we have on it. 

“When the question was first raised as to whether TITAN might be 
dropped out of the program, there were suggestions to the effect that 
the saving might amount to something like $1 billion over a period of 
4 years. 

When we came to examine the whole situation, we found that the 
improvements that the Chief referred to, particularly an improved 
guidance system, maintaining a second source for the propulsion sys- 
tem which we regarded as essential, and also developing a better nose 
cone and going ‘through with the nose cone which happened to be 
tagged on ‘to the TITAN program and not associated with the AT- 

LAS program, we found that the savings might amount to as much 
as $100 million a year for 4 years and might approximate at the end 
of 4 years the $400 million. 

I do not know that this was part of the Convair presentation, but 
this was the conclusion that the Air Force reached. I think Convair 
suggested a much higher saving could be realized. 

Mr. Lamp. I believe the Convair presentation calls for a much 
higher figure, but it was my understanding that the Air Force came 
up with the conclusion that it would be $400-million total saving. 

Secretary Doveras. Over 4 years; this is exactly what I have said. 
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Mr. Larrp. Did the Convair presentation show about $1 billion? Is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Doves. I am not sure. As I said, I am sure it was a 
lot higher than our $400-million estimate. 

Mr. Larrp. Is anybody familiar with their figure? 

Mr. Horner. Convair did not really have access to the dollar costs 
of the TITAN program so I do not think their presentation ever was 
made on the basis of a bulk saving, their program versus the TITAN 
program. They just did not have that information. They did cost 
out their program. 

General Wire. I may be wrong, but I do not recall seeing any 
ATLAS versus TITAN presentation on the part of Convair: It 
certainly never reached me. 

They came in with the proposition of increasing the ATLAS with- 
out mentioning the TITAN. 

Mr. Lamp. It was based on the assumption that the ATLAS would 
be the ICBM missile system until MINUTEMAN came into being. 
Is that correct ? 

General Wuutre. Not in the conversation I had with one of the Con- 
vair officials. As I recall it, he felt that the TITAN should remain 
in the program but that this proposal was over and above the pres- 
ently approved ATLAS and TITAN program. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


DECISION TO CONTINUE TITAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Latrp. I would like to have the background information on how 
you arrived at the decision to continue the TITAN program as con- 
trasted with going forward with the improved ATLAS. 

Secretary Doveras. I should say as early as August in the prepara- 
tion of the present budget the question was raised as to whether sub- 
stantial savings might be realized with resultant funds for other 
programs from the substitution of ATLAS squadrons for the TITAN 
squadrons and the cancellation of the TITAN. 

Suggestions came from various sources of figures and costs for con- 
tinned ATLAS production that at first suggested savings of as much 
as $1 billion. 

When this whole problem was carefully examined, we found that 
we were wholly unwilling to rely for our big missile program on one 
propulsion producer, that we had to proceed with an advance guidance 
system, which as things were arranged was part of the TIT "AN pro- 
gram, that we had to proceed with ‘the ——— nose cone for the big 
missiles, and do further work to improve the nose cone as well as the 
guidance system. 

The result of these studies indicated that the maximum s saving 
which might be involved was perhaps $400 million, or $100 million 
a year over a period of 4 years. 

I might say that the Office of the Director of Guided Missiles, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
President’s advisers all gave careful consideration to the question of 
whether it might be practical to eliminate the TITAN program. 

The conclusion reached at every level was that it was desirable in 
the interest of national defense to continue the TITAN program. 
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Mr. Horner makes one correction. I thought that the $400 million 
saving would be accomplished and still save us the second propulsion 
source. 

Mr. Horner says that to realize the $400 million saving, we would 
have to cancel one of the propulsion systems, and that the $400 mil- 
lion saving was based on continuing only the nose cone and the guid- 
ance system work. 

I don’t know of any budget factor which has had more detailed 
review all the way through the budget process than this TITAN. 
ATLAS big liquid missile program. 

Mr. Latrp. The statements made on television by Convair repre- 
sentatives 

Secretary Doucias. Let me say this, also: We should also recognize 
this: 1 think that Convair would say they were not proposing an al- 
ternative; they were proposing an accelerated program which would 
bring in more missiles. Whether it might be considered as an al- 
ternative or not is another question. They did propose a 
squadron program. 

I might say another thing. We asked the scientific advisers to the 
Air Force Ballistic Missile Committee to review the problem, this is 
Professor Millikan’s committee, and his committee came back with a 
strong recommendation that the TITAN program be retained. 

Mr. Foro. The ——— squadron Convair proposal contemplated 
— ATLAS missiles. Is that correct? 

Secretary Dovucias. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Not under any circumstances matching the estimated 

ee tae 
potential of the Soviet Union? 

Secretary Douetas. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And it contemplated what degree of hardening in what 
squadrons ? 

Secretary Doue.as. It contemplated a hardening to 100 p.s.i., as I 
said, commencing with a squadron which would come in on their 
schedule in ———— I am not sure how many of their squadrons are 
hardened. We will supply that figure for the record. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Froop. Did the Convair program contemplate eliminating 
TITAN? I don’t understand what this is all about. Did the Con- 
vair program propose to eliminate TITAN altogether? What was 
all the shooting about ? 

Mr. Lairp. I do not imagine the Convair people ever recommended 
that, but I would assume that was in the discussions that the Air 
Force had because they had set their goals so far as the number 
of missiles they would want up until the time MINUTEMAN came 
along, and I would assume that was part of the discussion. 

Mr. Fioop. You are thinking the Convair people would never have 
come in with whatever they came in with except they thought these 
people would eliminate TITAN. Is that it? 

Mr. Lairp. I don’t follow your question there. I don’t think Con- 
vair has any interest in TITAN. 

Mr. Frioop. They wanted to proceed regardless of TITAN. Is 
that it ? 

Mr. Lairp. They have never recommended that to my knowledge. 
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General Wurre. As far as I am personally concerned, Mr. Laird, I 
can say I never heard of the Convair proposal until a long time after 
we had made the decision that we were going to keep both missiles 
in the progre am. 

Secretary Douetas. At least so far as the Air Force was concerned. 

Mr. Latrp. Your discussion as to the alternatives were not to keep 
them both in the program. Your discussions, because of budgetary 
considerations, would have involved eliminating one if you had gone 
to the other pr oposal, 

Secretary Dovuatas. We certainly considered eliminating TITAN 
just as I have indicated. 

Mr. Lari p. That is the basis of my questions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AIRCRAFT 


- r. Chairman, I believe we have to develop this a little further at 

ome time later in the hearing. I do not have time to get into it now. 

*T think from the public relations standpoint the Air Force should 
set forth here in these hearings what their policy determinations are 
and what their policy will be in the future so far as the use of admin- 

ists itive ty P aircraft and proficiency flying are concerned. As of 
Tove mber 1 the Air Force had over 5,000 planes which were in addi- 
tion to the MATS planes which were so-called administrative type 
aircraft. 

What regulations have been set up to handle this particular type 
aircraft. 

General Wurre. We have very precise instructions as to how admin- 
istrative flights may be made. I would suggest you let me have those 
regulations submitted for the record. 

Mr. Lairp. Would you also supply the cost so far as fuel and main- 
tenance on this type aircraft is concerned 4 

General Wuitr. Yes. 

Mr. Latrp. As it is contained in this budget for 1960? 

General Wiure. I would like to parallel that with an estimated 
cost of what it would cost by other means, also. It would be only 
fair to make that kind of comparison. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you consider such things as Reserve officers’ conven- 
tions and meetings like that a proper use of administrative aircraft ? 

General Wuirr. No; we do not use them as such directly. If there 
are airplanes going in the vicinity of such a convention we do permit 
passengers tor ride on them, but in every case I can remember in recent 
times where we have heard of a convention where this thing might be 
abused we have sent out very specific prohibitions to all of our major 
commands, 

However, I do consider that an inspection by a commander of one 
of his outlying bases, flight by administrative aircraft as compared 
to civil air or other kind of transportation to get there, plus the time 
saved, would be a fair comparative figure for that kind of a flight. 

Mr. Manon. It would be perfectly all right to put in the record 
any information you want to with respect to the contracting costs. 
Tam sure Mr. Laird will agree. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


The 5,000 so-called administrative aircraft cannot be correlated with 
any USAF administrative aircraft inventory figure. It is assumed that the 
number 5,000 comes from a report, subject: “Distribution of Department of 
Air Force Transport Inventory as of October 31, 1958,’ submitted to the House 
Appropriations Committee by the Statistical Services Center, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, dated December 10, 1958. This inventory contained 
aireraft such as tactical units support, MATS industrially funded, training, 
test and test support, excess aircraft in storage, and other inactive categories, 
Under no Department of Air Force criteria can all these aircraft be construed 
as of the administrative type. Maintenance and operations costs as reflected 
in the fiscal year 1960 budget based on the total multiengine aircraft suitably 
configured for passenger carrying is $45.23 million. This cost excludes the 
MATS industrially funded aircraft. 

Submitted below are two examples of comparative cost to the Air Force 
between travel by military air and by commercial means. 

Flight I was made by a SAC inspection team to overseas bases. This party 
utilized a C-07 aircraft and was absent from Offutt AFB from January 10 
through 22, 1959, a total of 12 days. During this period they visited Goose AB, 
Labrador; Brize-Norton AB, England; Orly AB, France; Zaragoza AB and 
Torrejon AB, Spain; Lajes Field, Azores; Kindley AFB, Bermuda, and returned 
to Offutt. The aircraft concerned flew a total of 261,384 passenger miles at a 
cost of $17,194 exclusive of crew costs. On this flight, part of the crew was 
composed of members of the inspection team. Costs for the same inspection 
team utilizing commercial air is estimated at $36,297. 

Flight 2 was made by the SAC Installation Planning and Review Panel Sur- 
vey. This party utilized a C—54 aircraft and was absent from Offutt Air Base 
from January 28 through February 6, 1959, a total of 9 days. During this 
period they visited McConnell, Whiteman, Columbus, McDill, Ramey, Home- 
stead, McCoy, Turner, Hunter, Warner-Robins, and Seymour Johnson Air Force 
Bases and return to Offutt Air Force Base. The aircraft concerned flew a 
total of 144,063 passenger-miles at a cost of $6,769.65 exclusive of crew cost. 
On this flight part of the crew was composed of members of the Review Panel. 
Cost of transporting this party by commercial air is estimated at $11,472. 

It is emphasized that these costs do not include taxi, bus, or train expense 
that would be required in traveling from commercial bases to military installa- 
tions nor do they reflect the travel time that was saved by military air. 
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*AFR 60-1 
1-4 
AIR FORCE REGULATION DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
NO. 60-1 Washington, 10 December 1958 
Flying 


PILOTING AND USING AIRCRAFT 


This regulation prescribes policies for piloting and using Air Force aircraft and for piloting 


other aircraft by Air Force personnel. 


]. Definitions: 
a. Air Force aircraft. Government aircraft 
under Air Force jurisdiction. 

b. Government aircraft. Aircraft owned, 
operated, or leased by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

c. Local flying area. The flying area estab- 
lished by the installation commander in accord- 
ance with appropriate regulations. 

d. Local flight. A flight which takes place 
within the local flying area 

e. Extended flight. A flight which extends 

fi 


beyond the local flying area 


2. Flying Obiigations: 

a. In time of All members of the Air 
Force on active duty may be ordered to make 
flights in any type of aircraft. Such members are 
not entitled to flying pay unless placed on orders 


war 


requiring participation in regular and frequent 
flight 

b. In time peace. Any member of the 

Air Force ct duty may be ordered to make 

flights when in the best interest of the 

service. Such a member is not entitled to flying 

pi less his orders require him to participate in 





regular and frequent flights; those who are not on 
ers that require such participation will be 
lirected to fly only in commercial aircraft or mili- 
tary aircraft with facilities for transporting non- 


nembders 


In foreign-operated aircraft. In time of 
peace a commander is authorized to detail per 
sons of his command to participate in flights in 
aircralt ope rated by any foreign government ac- 
credited to the United States. Each person so 
letailed must have previously expressed his will- 
ingness for this flight duty and be on orders re- 

ring participation m regular and frequent 
flights. Such details will be governed by written 
rders and will involve no additional expense to 
the Government, unless otherwise specified by 


Headquarters USAF 





3. Authorization for Use of Air Force Air- 
craft. A commander may employ Air Force air- 
craft under his control: 


a. For tactical and combat operations; 

b. To train personnel; 

ce. To maintain individual pilot proficiency; 

d. To further national health, safety, or in- 
terest; 

e. When human life is involved and a medi- 
cal officer indicates the situation involves life or 
death; 


f. In cooperation with foreign governments 
as directed by Headquarters USAF; and 

g. To perform other official missions as re- 
quired. 


4. Authorization To Perform Aircrew 
Duties in Air Force Aircraft. A commander 
may authorize the following persons to perform 
aircrew duties in Air Force aircraft under his 
jurisdiction: 

a. A member of the Air Force who is profes- 
sionally and physically qualified and who holds 
appropriate and currently effective military 
aeronautical ratings, or is required by orders to 
participate in regular and frequent flights. 

b. A person ordered or authorized by com- 
petent authority to receive instructions in aircrew 
duties at Air Force schools. 

c. A member of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air National Guard, Army National 
Guard, or Coast Guard of the United States who 
is professionally and physically qualified, who 
holds an appropriate military aeronautical rating, 
and who is’required by orders to participate in 
regular and frequent flights. 

d. When directed by the Secretary of De- 
fense, a civilian employee of the Department of 
Defense who is professionally and physically 
qualified. 

e. When necessary or desirable in the Gov- 
ernment interest: 


‘This regulation supersedes AFR 60-1, 10 January 1958, and AFR 60-1A, 5 May 1958. 
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(1) A civilian employee of another Gov- 
ernment department or agency who is 
professionally and physically quali- 
fied. 

(2) An employee of a Government con- 
tractor who is professionally and 
physically qualified and holds a cur- 
rently effective Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration pilot certificate rating for 
the aircraft and operation involved. 


f. When authorized by the Commander, Air 
Materiel Command, a prospective employee of a 
Government contractor who is professionally and 
physically qualified and who holds a currently 
effective Civil Aeronautics Administration pilot 
certificate, in order to receive prehire flight 
checks. NOTE: Such flight checks will be con- 
ducted in dual-control aircraft by a designated 
and authorized instructor pilot, and each person 
receiving one must sign the release form required 
by AFR 76-6. 


g. When directed by Headquarters USAF, a 
member of the United States Air Force Reserve 
on inactive status who holds an sppropriate mili- 
tary aeronautical rating, who is physically 
qualified, and who is required by orders to par- 
ticipate in regular and frequent flights. 


5. Piloting Non-Air Force, Government 
Aireraft. An Air Force pilot who holds an 
appropriate military aeronautical rating, who is 
physically qualified, and who is required by orders 
to participate in regular and frequent flights, may 
pilot Government aircraft other than Air Force 
aircraft when authorized by the Government 
agency concerned. 


6. Piloting Other Than Government Air- 
eraft. Air Force personnel may pilot other than 
Government aircraft provided that: 


a. Such personnel hold a currently effective 
rating issued by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration (CAA) for the aircraft and operation in- 
volved, and comply with CAA rules and regula- 
tions. 

b. If the individual is stationed outside the 
Territory of the United States, he complies with 
the rules and regulations of the country concerned. 
When receiving flight instructions in aircraft of 
foreign register, foreign nationals possessing 
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appropriate foreign national certificates may give 
dual instructions. 


c. This activity does not interfere with 
military duties. Participation in the aviation 
activities outlined here will not be considered as 
removing military personnel from a line-of-duty 
status. . 


7. Piloting Aircraft Under Jurisdiction of 
Foreign Governments. A commander may 
permit persons under his command who hold ap- 
propriate military acronautical ratings, who are 
physically qualified, and who are required by 
orders to participate in regular and frequent 
flights, to pilot aireraft under the jurisdiction of 
foreign governments when authorized by those 
governments: and when in the interest of the 
United States Government. 


8. Extended Flights. A commander may av- 
persons under his command to make 
3 in Air Force aircraft to any point within 
ibe continental! limits of the United States at 
which Air Force aircraft are authorized to land 
Flights ceparting from, entering, or operating 
outside the United States will be conducted in 
accordance with AFR 60-8. 


+t : 
Loaorize 





a. Air Force personnel will not occupy a 


crew position on Air Force aircraft on extended 
flights while they are on leave of absence. 


b. When a landing is made at a non-military 
installation, every reasonable precaution will be 
taken to insure the proper care and protection of 
Government equipment. 


9. Loca! Flights. A commander may av- 
thorize persons under his command to make local 
flights in Air Force aircraft while on leave of ab- 
sence. Flying time logged on such flights may be 
credited toward meeting fiying time minimums 
prescribed in AFR 60-2. Flying time logged 
while on leave of absence may not be used to 
meet minimum requirements to qualify for incen- 
tive pay for hazardous duty. 


10. Flight Orders. A commander will issue 
flight orders for all flights of Air Force aircraft 
and crews except flights directed by operation 
orders. Written flight orders will cover flights 
of bailed, loaned, and leased Air Force aircraft 
until such time as the bailee or lessee signs for 
and accepts the aircraft. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL: 

J. L. TARR 

Colonel, USAF 

Director of Administrative Services 
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THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 


 G. &. GovERMmENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1980 
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*AFR 60-3 
1-3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 15 MARCH 1966 


FLYING 
Policy: Applicable to Proficiency Flying of Rated Personnel 


Purpose and Scope... ------ 
Policy - - sare 
PEEING 5c ciciencshavenncnne 
1. Purpose and Scope. This Regulation out- 
lines Air Force policy and the responsibilities of 
commanders and rated personnel under the public 
laws dealing with proficiency flying. 
2. Policy: 
a. AFR 60-2 outlines the maximum and 


um flight time to be performed each fiscal 
year by rated personnel flying in a proficiency 





category. 


b. Rated personnel whose particular assign- 
ment outside the United States makes it im 


practical for them to participate in regular flight 
will not have to comply with the minimum re- 


quirements of AFR 60-2 or Executive Order 
10152, 17 August 1950 (contained in AF Bul 30, 
1950). Authority is de 
manders to determine what geographical areas 
and personnel are subject to this exception. 
Flight pay wil! be made as prescribed in AFM 
173-20. 

c. Flights having a connotation of personal 
convenience or recreation will not be authorized. 





legated to the major com- 


d. The Air Force must maintain an adequate 
resource of rated combat personnel to meet war 
requirements. This resource must retain a high 
level of skill in the performance of rated duties 
and wherever possible in combat type aircraft. 
Accordingly, where such action will not inter- 
fere with the command mission, commanders are 


By OrpDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR 


OFFICIAL: 


E. E. TORO 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 
8 





Paragraph 


encouraged to authorize all rated pilots assigned 
to their commands in other than tactical crew 
positions to become qualified and remain current 
in primary mission aircraft of the command. 


3. Responsibilities: 


Commander Commanders are direc 
responsibk for issuing necess wry orders and for 
properly supervising all personnel on flying statu 
who are a med or attached to their command for 
flying. Commanders are also responsibie for 
suring thet these rated pers nel maintsin a hict 
level of skill in their rated specialti ul that th 





onstrate their ability to perform satisfac- 
torily the flying missions assigned to them om- 


manders will insure that flignts made are in ¢ 
direct. interest of Government business or ac 
complish combat readiness training requiremen 


as a primary objective. Repeated flights to th 
home area of rated personnel and flights coineiding 
with m jor sports events, specific celebrations, or 
occasions of general public interest will not be 
authorized without positively determining that 
such destinations are essential to the successful 
completion of the mission. 





b. Personnel on Flying Siatus. These person- 
nel are responsible for proper use of available 
flying facilities to enable them to comply with 
this Regulation and the annual flying require- 
ments, contained in AFR 60-2. 


FORCE: 


N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 


*Thie Regulation supersedes AFR 60-3, 29 December 1953. 
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AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AT DALLAS, TEX, 


_Mr. Latrp. The Air Force Association had their annua! conven- 
tion in Dallas? 

General Wurrr. In different places. 

Mr. Lamp. September 25-28. I would like you to put in the record 
at the same time the number of planes that took off from Bolling Air 
Force Base for that particular convention. I have been given a list 
which was brought to my attention. I cannot believe the total number 
of planes is correct. 

General Wurre. I would like to ask you a question if I might, sir, 
Do you think my going to the Air Force Association convention in 
a Government airplane is an abuse of the use of that airplane, or 
the Secretary’s going ? 

Mr. Larrp. I don’t feel that is a very good answer to the question. 
I would think that one plane could get you to the convention. 

General Wurre. I will answer your question, sir, but I would like 
very much to get your feeling on that problem. 

Mr. Lairp. I think my question relates to number of planes that 
are necessary. Could not a fewer number of planes be used ? 

General Wuire. It is possible. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is a good question. 

General Wuire. I can only say we endeavor to hold it down. 

Mr. Larep. I happen to have a list before me of the number of 
planes that took off from Bolling for that particular convention, and 
it seems to me we could have transported quite a group from the Air 
Force to Dallas, Tex., for that meeting. It would seem to me that 
that would not be the best type of public relations for the Air Force. 

Mr. Marion. With respect to the information which is being sub- 
mitted at the request of Mr. Laird, I believe the question was confined 
to Bolling Air Force Base. 

You would include other bases such as Andrews or others from 
which planes took off for this convention or other places. I don’t 
know whether that was embraced in your question. 

Mr. Latrp. I will defer to the chairman on that. 

Mr. Manon. I don’t know whether it is practical to get that kind 
of information. 

General Wurre. I believe it would be and we will be glad to get 
that, also. 

Mr. Manon. All right, if you can supply it. 

(The following statement was submitted.) 


USAF AIRCRAFT DISPATCHED TO OR THROUGH DALLAS, TEX., DURING AIR FORCE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, SEPTEMBER 25-28, 1958 


The Air Force Association is composed of more than 52,000 Air Force veter- 
ans, active duty Air Force personnel, aviation industry representatives and 
ROTC, Civil Air Patrol and Air Force Academy cadets. The purpose of the 
organization is to: assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for 
national security and world peace; keep association members and the public 
abreast of developments in the field of defense; and preserve and foster the 
spirit of fellowship among former and present members of the Air Force. 

Thirteen aircraft departed Bolling Air Force Base for Dallas, Tex., at the 
time of the Air Force Association convention. These aircraft carried key 
Air Force leaders who had major roles at the convention. These included 
principal addresses, membership on study panels, and presentation of awards. 
3olling aircraft also transported air attachés and Chiefs of Staff representa- 
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tion of friendly foreign countries. Two of the Bolling aircraft continued on 
to other destinations after convention duties were completed. 

Thirty-seven aircraft flew to the Dallas area from bases of the Continental 
Air Command which had scheduled its annual conference of commanders rep- 
resenting the 82 Air Reserve Training Centers throughout the country. This 
was done to take advantage of the Reserve forces seminar and workshop and 
the various other meetings of great value in sustaining high-quality interest 
in the Air Force Reserve program. 

Thirty-one aircraft transported Air Research and Development Command 
and Air Materiel Command personnel whose duties require the most effective 
relationship possible with industry. These personnel presented exhibits and 
conducted other activities and briefings designed to up-date industry repre- 
sentatives on the latest developments in the airpower weapons of national 
defense. With an attendance of over 5,000 persons, the convention afforded an 
unexcelled opportunity to enhance the spirit of cooperation in the attainment 
of the mutual objectives of the Air Force and industry. 

Bases of 9 other major Air Force commands dispatched a total of 46 aircraft, 
transporting Air Force personnel participating and contributing in various other 
ways to the convention program. These included other featured speakers and 
recipients of the Hughes Trophy (outstanding all-weather fighter squadron in 
the Air Force, and individual trophies recognizing outstanding personnel in 
the categories of squadron commander, operations officer, pilot, radar observer, 
crew chief, comptroller and ariman of the year. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that in the area of pro- 
ficiency flying we are spending a considerable amount of money each 
year. 

Secretary Doveias. Very definitely. 

Mr. Larrp. I have no quarrel with the funds that are expended for 
proficiency flying if they are to maintain our Air Force at the high- 
est proficiency possible. However, there are certain questions that 
come to my mind about what is considered proficiency flying, and it 
seems to me that in many cases proficiency flying is being used for 
personal convenience or recreation. 

We have reports in our magazines and newspapers which lead me 
to ask some questions about the policies which you have set up as Sec- 
retary of the Air Force over this type of flying. What is your policy 
on the use of proficiency flying hours for personal convenience or per- 
sonal recreation by Air Force personnel ¢ 

Secretary Doveias. That is easy to state. I am almost surprised at 
the question, I don’t think the Chief or I would be occupying the posi- 
tions we are in, talking about defense of the country, if we seriously 
contended that Air Force aircraft should be used for personal con- 
venience and recreation, I think that was the other word you used. 

Have you read my letter to the chairman of this committee on pro- 
ficiency flying which was sent in January in accordance with the re- 
quest of last ‘year? 

I think it would be useful, Mr. Chairman, if the members might 
have that letter. 

Then let me say this is a very serious question. The character of 
the Air Force has changed considerably since proficiency flying was 
instituted. There is a very real necessity for proficiency ‘flying. There 
is a very difficult question as to how much of i it really is profitable to 
the defense of the country. 












We try to limit. the proficiency flying to officers whose flying will 
contribute to the defense of the country, and we try to limit their flying 
to 120 hours a year. 

We will be glad to go into this in very real detail, and I think it is 
one of our important problems. 

Mr. Larrp. Any criticism comes back to us, the committee which 
authorizes the appropriation. I think it is incumbent upon us to 
look into this particular area, and during the hearings thus far there 
have been no questions asked about it. 

Secretary Doveias. That is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. I am trying to get into areas we have not developed in 
the hearings so far. I intend to develop this matter later in our hear- 
ings. 

General Wurrr. Might I make two observations ? 

Just as one indication of our endeavor to bring this down to the 
very minimum, we have taken approximately 2,300 officers off flying 
status in the last 2 years because it was determined that these officers 
did not have a potential for flying command or would not fill a flying 
requirement for the future. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a greater number than in previous years? 

General Wnire. Yes, sir; we have had a real campaign on this. 
We are making a very exhaustive study on ‘yenlis iency flying at the 
present moment. 

The other observation I would lke to make is that unquestionably 
there have been abuses. We try very hard to prevent them, but with 
the amount of flying involved there are occasional abuses. There is 
no question about it. 

Mr. Larrp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record make reference to the 
strong position the committee previously took on this matter. We 
finally got this agreement out of the Department of Defense to try 
to make a real effort to bring down these numbers, and reference has 
been made to that. 

We have also asked for a report with respect to further progress. 
That letter has been referred to, it is now in the possession of the 
staff, and when we take up proficiency flying that will be before us. 
This is a good issue and it was perfectly obvious it should be brought 
up at this point. 

EXPEDITING U.S. ICBM FOR( 


Mr. Secretary, we have mutually agreed, I think, to stay in session 
a little longer in order to bring to a . conclusion the over rall hearing. 
We must have a sts itement as to the costs involved in a program for 
expediting to the maximum the availability to the American forces 
of the ICBM. I believe the ATLAS would probably be the main 
missile involved here. 

We have talked about various aspects of the program, including 
hardened sites, and so forth, but we want figures wih respect to a 
crash type program that would probably eliminate the hardening 
procedures. 

Secretary Doveuas. All right, sir. I have those figures, I have a 
shart which it might be helpful to have on the screen. 
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These are the best figures we have been able to put. together on 
what we think is the most rapid ATLAS program without regard 
to the hardening that we discussed in the past few days. 

As a matter of fact, I think my statement was a little too strong 
there because I see that they left in the hard squadrons in the first 
squadrons, but except for th: at this represents the fastest, biggest pro- 
gram that we think is practical, and except for those squadrons all 
the squadrons would have radio inertial guidance systems, 

The end result would be a total of ———— squadrons, being soft 
add-on by the end of fiscal year-———_. 

The add-on cost figures which you see there beyond the program we 
showed yesterday or ‘the day before 

Mr. Manon. You mean the budget program ? 

Secretary Doveias. No, bey ond the budget program plus——. 

I am sorry that it is not 100 percent responsive to your question 
as I thought it would be, but it comes very close to representing a 
full capability. 

Mr. Manon. Percentagewise how much additional ICBM capa- 
bility would we have in 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963? 

Secretary Doveras. Off the rec ord. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manion. Obviously we will have to study "5% in very intimate 
detail in order to get a full comprehension of it. do not think we 
ean grasp all the implications at the moment. 

Secretary Doucias. One thing that is important—this would pro- 
duce a total of ——— additional soft targets. This is the number 
of aiming points which would be added to the system. 

Mr. Manion. Do you have a copy of this chart for us? If not you 
can provide it for us. 

Mr. Garvock. I would like to be able to add the assumptions we 
took into consideration in coming up with these figures. It would be 
necessary to have certain expedited action in various parts of the 
Government to be able to do this at all. 

Mr. Manon. Will you insert that at this point ? 

Mr. Garrock. We will. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Manon. In other words, additional authorization for bases, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Gartock. And there would have to be time for this to go 
through. 

General Wuire. Might I make one observation with the utmost 
earnestness ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Wurre. I would request that the committee look at the 
asterisk there on the chart which states that this program excludes 
personnel and other support costs. 

Speaking quite Pa there is sometimes a tendency to forget 
that referring to hardware alone is useless if not misleading. ‘In 
any program “of this nature other vital elements are the people, the 
training, the housing, and the base facilities which go with any such 
units as these. They are very considerable and very important. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you cost that out, at least on a rough basis, for 
the record ? 

(The information requested is classified and will be furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask a question ? 

For ———— additional squadrons in 1961 and 1962 the additional 
cost would be ———-. That would be over and above what is in this 
program ? 

Secretary Dovuetas. Yes, that is correct. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Is this hardware for ———— additional squadrons? 

Secretary Doueias. And construction. 

Mr. Forp. May I suggest that the material that General White 
suggested we take into account under the asterisk, the number of ad- 
ditional personnel, be taken into consideration, not only the cost? 

Mr. Manon. The cost and the number. Give us a real picture, 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I would assume if they got these 

additional squadrons the personnel for their operation would 
come out of their manpower supply of 845,000 officers and men. 

General Wurire. To some degree. 

Mr. Anprews. It would not add to that ? 

General Wurre. It would add to that. 

Mr. Anprews. It would? 

Secretary Doucras. It would, unless you give up some other things 
that would supply the manpower. 

Mr. Mrinsuauw. Include with that information, if you would, 
please, a brief description of the difference between a launching site 
of 25 p.s.i. and 100 p.s.i., and what the physical characteristics are 
from a construction point of view. 

Secretary Doueias. We will. 

(A classified statement was submitted to the committee. ) 
ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 


TO NUMERICAL ICBM PROBLEM 











Mr. Manon. There is often more than one way to undertake te 
accomplish an objective. Is there any other approach to this 
problem ? 

Secretary Doueias. Of the maximum number of long-range bal- 
listic missiles ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Dovcuas. I think there is one other possibility that has 
from time to time received some consideration that I should men- 
tion—and it may be you will wish to go into it somewhat when you 
get down to particular items in the research and development or 
procurement program—and that is the THOR-ABLE missile that 
we have fired, I think, three times, a two-stage missile consisting 
of the THOR booster and a VANGUARD second stage. We have 
that missile to test nose cones over 6,000 miles. 

Mr. Manon. When we take up research and development will you 
be prepared, Mr. Horner, to help us? 

Mr. Horner. Yes. 
Mr. Manon. We will give consideration to that. 
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Now, Mr. Secretary, we have had a lot of testimony here, and I 
for one am a little confused about some of the problems and some 
of the positions represented. 

I would like to have, if I could, crisp and brief answers to some 
questions which are more or less a rehash just for the purpose of 
clarifying my own mind. 


SOVIET ICBM SUPERIORITY 


Do you agree that according to your estimates the U.S.S.R. will 
be ahead of the United States or will we have the capability of being 
ahead of the U.S.S.R. in 1960, 1961, and 1962 in operational ICBM’s? 

Secretary Dovauas. I agree with the conclusion that the U.S.S.R. 
will be ahead, based on our present ICBM programs. 

Mr. Manon. Do you agree during this period, the U.S.S.R. will 
be considerably ahead in the ICBM area ? 

Secretary Dovenas. It could be if it realizes the potential we give 
them. 

Mr. Manon. According to the estimates would we be considerably 
behind in the ICBM program during this period ? 

Secretary Doveras. As to numbers of missiles; yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you regard it as dangerous to the security of the 
United States for the U.S.S.R. to be ahead of the United States as 
heretofore agreed to? 

Secretary Dovatas. That involves the question of risk that we have 
given very careful consideration to. 

Mr. Manon. Do you regard it dangerous or not? 

Secretary Doveuas. I do not regard it as dangerous, just on the basis 
of numbers. I believe we will have the milits ary power to retain our 
strong deterrent position. This will demand timely decisions and it 
will undoubtedly demand changes in programs as we all go down the 
road together. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is unimportant that we will be, during 
this period, behind in numbers, according to estimates, in the ICBM 
competition ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I do not think it is important. 

Mr. Manon. If you had the money and the ability to do so, would 
you close the ICBM gap between the United States and the Soviet 

Mion now ? 

Secretary Doveras. I would not try to do it in the 1960 period, with 
the 1960 budget. I would not try to do it, I will say. 

Mr. Manon. If you had the money and the ability would you try to 
close the gap in 1961, or 1962, or is it important ? 

Secretary Dovetas. I do not know what conclusion I would reach 
in 1961, Mr. Chairman. We are going to have a lot of information 
on their capabilities as well as our capability to produce this next 
year. I would like to make one observation, and that is, that I do 
not think there is a missile gap that is necessarily important, the thing 
that we must be concerned with is whether or not there is a gap in an 
effective deterrent. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it important that the ICBM missile gap 
should ever be closed ? 
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Secretary Dovenas. Yes, I do. I do with the qualification that I 
just stated. I think it may be very important because I think that 
inay be the only way we can retain our strong deterrent power. That 
isa decision that I cannot make now. 

Mr. Manon. Do you, General White, concur in the answer to the 
questions asked ¢ If not, will you say why? 

General Wurre. The only one that I would modify at all is the 
last one. From my person: il point of view, I think that I could con- 

ceive of a situation developing in such a Ww ay that we not only must 
close the gap but we must substantially exceed the Soviet capability 
in that respect. 

Mr. Forp. But it is a matter of when? 

General Wurire. It is a matter of when. 

Mr. Forp. And at the present time you do not think so? 

General Wurire, I do not think so now. 

Secretary Dovetas. It is a matter of when, and also with what. 


ATLAS GUIDANCE SYSTEMS PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. As I understand it, you have only one source for the 
production of the ATLAS missile and you have only one source for 
the production of its guidance system. 

Secretary Dovucias. That is so with respect to each of the guidance 
systems, but the sources are different with respect to the two cuidance 
sy stems. 

Mr. Manon. Is not one of the limiting factors in the production of 
additional ATLAS missiles the fact it is hard to get guidance systems 
fast enough ? 

Secretary Doveias. That is correct. 

Mr. Manion. Is there some way to remedy that bottleneck ? 

Secretary Doueras. Consideration has been given to it, Active 
consideration is presently being given to it. I would like to ask 
Mr. Horner if he has any comment. 

Mr. Horner. In effect we are remedying that situation for that 
short period of time by using a radio system of guidance, and that 
is why we are using the radio system. 

Mr. Manion. Because you cannot get the other fast enough ? 

Mr. Horner. Because it is an inertial system available in the de- 
velopment. At such time as the inertial system for the ATLAS is 
fully developed, we do have an adequate production capability to 
meet our present deployment plans. Now, if those deployment. plans 
are enlarged we would have to—and we have already considered 
this—get other sources. There are other sources, For example, the 
facility that is producing the inertial guidance system of the THOR 
will be phasing down the THOR produce tion and possibly could be 
phased into this if we decided to build more ATLASES. 


SAC AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Manon. If, during the fiscal year which begins July 1, 1959, 
the Congress thought we ought to be on a greater dear ee of alert by 
reason of the gap in the IC BM program, how could we achieve con- 
siderably more alert than planned in the Strategie Air Command, 
General White? Also, what will it cost? 
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General Wuire. I think perhaps if I might take the liberty of 
changing your question—not what they plan, but over what we have 
now. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Wuirr. We could and are planning to test further an air- 
borne alert which would keep a certain percentage of the B-52 
aircraft in the air at all times on courses and loaded so they can pro- 
ceed on to the target. Our early tests show that could be worked 
out to keep roughly 93 percent of those aircraft in the air within 
range of their targets. 

Mr. Manon. Can you have prepared for us, Mr. Secretary and Gen- 
eral White, information with respect to various alternative programs 
that we could give consideration to? 

General Wuirte. Based upon the tests of what we have so far, what 
we know about it, we can give you figures that are probably not ac- 
curate to the last million, but they will be indicative. 

(The following statement was submitted. ) 


Cost oF ALTERNATE AIRBORNE ALERT 


The estimated additional amount of operation and maintenance funds that 
would be required for the several alternate Strategic Air Command air alert 
plans are as follows: 


a a I a a ee $337, 260, 000 
MUN ORES GEN LON i ca a a a 794, 970, 000 
nO = ORS ie i fe eats 1, 156, 320, 000 


These amounts which are order of magnitude only provide for additional re- 
quirements of fuel and oil, depot maintenance, and base level maintenance and 
materials over the amounts currently contained in the Air Force fiscal year 
1960 budget estimate. The amounts do not provide for requirements other than 
normal operation and maintenance costs, such as real property facilities, spares, 
and replacement of aircraft and support equipment. ; 

Norre.—An expanded classified response has also been furnished the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe that we ought to increase our air alert 
at this time, or during the coming fiscal yea ir? 

General Wurre. I think that we must, during the coming fiscal 
year, continue with our tests. I think it is not necessary in this 
period to go into the full-scale air alert, but that es may well come 
in the period which will be covered by our next year’s budget. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think that is too ae ant in the fiscal 
year 1960 budget ? 

General Wuite. That is right, not go to a full scale air alert. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean a full scale—maybe one-third or one- 
half alert. 

General Wurre. It would be very difficult to go as high as one-third 
on air alert. But I think the test program will cover the requirement 
for the period covered by this 1960 budget. 


IMPACT IF FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET WAS REDUCED 5 PERCENT 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, in your opinion would the defense or 
the security of this country be imperiled, or impaired, if you would 
cut your budget for the fiscal year 1960 across the board about 5 per- 
cent, on those items of lower priority, or items less essential, if we 
should want to make way fora crash program on the ICBM’s? 

Secretary Doveras. That is a very difficult question to answer. We 
have been through a good many screenings of this budget that have 
been very painful. 
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Mr. Weaver. But some items are less important than others? 
Secretary Doveras. I want to say this, that I think that this budget 
has been the most difficult to formulate during the period that I have 
been in the Pentagon. I think that it represents a very sound and a 
very tight budget, and the only way to take money out of it at this 
point is to eliminate major procurement. We have stretched out the 
procurement programs and we have eliminated programs to the point 
where I would be very reluctant to give an affirmative answer to your 
question. I think it is important to recognize we have ———— combat 
aircraft in the 1960 buy and we have some 6,000 aircraft that are essen- 
tial to combat units. 

Mr. Weaver. So you would say that it could not be done without 
impairing our defense posture or our security ? 

Secretary Doveras. I am sure it should not be done. 

Mr. Weaver. What is your opinion, General White? 

Secretary Doveras. When one is asked to say what can or cannot be 
done, it is very difficult to answer categorically. 

General Wurre. In my opinion, it could not be done without imme- 
diate, or future, serious degradation of some one of our other missions, 
such as air defense, or our limited war capability, as represented by 
the tactical and theater air forces. 

Mr. Minsnatxi. You have used the expression—it would not. be 
advisable, or not desirable? Do you wish to clarify your answer in 
that regard? Would this be a vital cut ? 

General Wuirr. I consider the air defense part of our present 
budget as the minimum that we can safely devote to air defense, and I 
think the same about the proportion of the budget that is allocated to 
the tactical forces. 

Mr. Mrnswatt. In other words, a 5 percent cut would be a vital cut? 

General Wurrr. In my opinion, yes; it would be vital. I have to be 
consistent when I say I think the general war capability is the most 
vital of all our missions, but I consider both air defense and tactical 
mission capabilities as vital to our overall defense posture. 

Mr. Weaver. If you would spread that cut into some of the other 
services—and I do not want to get them aroused—but strictly from 
your position as the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, could it be cut 
in some of the other services ? 

General Wuire. You would get into a whole different order of 
magnitude, and I think each Chief of Staff could think of things in 
the other services’ budgets where he feels his own requirements would 
contribute more to the overall national defense. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are very grateful to you for your assist- 
ance and your cooperation and your patience. We are wrestling here 
with such a big budget that we find it difficult to grapple with our 
problem adequately. We are just doing the best we can, as I know you 
are doing the best you can with a difficult assignment. We all have 
only one overriding interest, and that is security of the United States. 

We cannot grasp immediately all the charts with respect to these 
matters. We are going to have to study them and then if we have 
some problems yet unresolved we may have to ask you to come back. 

Secretary Doueias. Any of us will be delighted to come back at the 
convenience of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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APPENDIX 


(The following statement was submitted in response to Mr. Sikes’ 
question on p. 180:) 


Another example of change resulting from staff consideration occurred in the 
ease of the NIKE ZEUS antimissile system. Army did not request funds for 
this program either in its basic or supplemental budgets. Staff studies conducted 
in cooperation with Army and other interested agencies resulted in inclusion in 
the budget of $300 million for research development, test, and evaluation of the 
NIKE ZEUS system. 

In the case of the REDSTONE surface-to-surface system, it was felt that the 
prospects for attainment of the successor weapon, PERSHING, were sufficiently 
promising to justify discontinuing production of REDSTONE. Thus, no addi- 
tional funding in fiscal year 1960 was deemed necessary. 


Economies THrovucu IncrEASED EFrFICcIENCY 


(The following statement was submitted in response to the request 
of Mr. Ford on p. 164:) 


Additional examples of more efficient utilization of resources to improve the 
capabilities of the military departments are as follows: 








Amount 
Item adjusted Reason for action 
(millions) 


NIKE HERCULES ground support $109.1 | The commander in chief, North American Air 
equipment. Defense Command, in assessing the needs for 
| antiaircraft defense in all its forms, has not 
| stated requirements for additional NIKE 
| HERCULES deployments to the extent origi- 
nally anticipated. Present funding will carry 
production until fiscal year 1961 funds become 
available. 

HAWK missiles and ground equip- The commander in chief, North American Air 
ment. | Defense Command, has determined, for the 
present at least, that HAWK will not be em- 
placed in permanent sites in the continental 
United States. Therefore, the HAWK pro- 
gram was adjusted to meet the requirements 
of the mobile Army and for permanent sites 
outside the continental limits. 

Pev-l pawel pla... =. 55.2.2... 2.2 | Navy request for an increased quantity of this 
model aircraft for test and evaluation purposes 
was not considered necessary because of the 
availability of test data on the Loekheed 
| Electra commercial version. 

REGULUS II submarine and seaplane Cancellation of 1 seaplane tender for the Sea- 
tender (AV). master program, and redesignation of 4 
REGULUS II submarines as nuclear attack 
submarines (SS(N)) resulted in a saving of 
about $80,000,000, used to reduce 1990 new 
obligational authority, and expand and acceler- 
ate the fleet rehabilitation and modernization 
program. 

Rearward firing rocket .7 | Item was deleted from the Air Force program 
after it was determined a similar rocket with 
comparable capability was also in the Navy 
program, 

DEW line radar modernization .3| This Air Force program was deleted when the 
technicel evaluation disclosed that the improve- 
ment to be obtained was too marginal to initiate 
the program. 











ECONOMIES THROUGH INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


1. SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
4. Elimination of excess materiel 
Prior to starting Operation ELIMEX, the reduction of the excess materiel 
hump” from Army inventory was proceeding at an unsatisfactory rate. These 
large stocks were left over from World War II and the Korean war. The dis- 
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posal rate, worldwide, was averaging $1.5 billion per year. It was quite apparent 
that a more effective approach was needed to reduce excess materiel from the 
supply system, in order to manage effectively the required stocks and make pos- 
sible the modernization of our weapons through procurement of more modern 
materiel. A special study was started and staff visits were made to the national 
inventory control points. Meetings were held with the commodity managers of 
the technical services and the oversea commands. As a result of this effort, an 
Army regulation, AR 700-5, “Organization and Operation of Inventory Control 
Points,” was published. This regulation, together with other actions, initiated 
better managemeut controls, target dates, policies, and procedures necessary to 
correct conditions and cause the immediate acceleration of the disposal of excess 
materiel. 

By June 1958, the Army’s disposal rate had increased from $1.5 billion per 
year to $3 billion per year. During the period September 1, 1957, to August 31, 
1958, total disposals were $3.46 billion, with an additional $450 million selected 
for transfer to MAP accounts. In addition to the dollar gains, during the ¢al- 
endar year 1958 the Army eliminated 31,000 line items of stocks in the continental 
U.S. depots, notwithstanding the input of some 98,000 new items during the 
period. Accomplishments to date indicate that the Army, through these improved 
management controls will be able to eliminate approximately $6 billion from 
inventory by disposal methods alone by June 380, 1959. It is intended to con- 
tinue these controls until the materiel inventory has been purged of the excess 
“hump” built up from World War ITI and the Korean war. 


b. Department of Army controlled humidity storage space program 

Economies appeared possible by storing military supplies in closed rooms in 
which the relative humidity is kept low enough to prevent or deter rusting and 
other deteriorating effects. A plan called the controlled humidity storage pro- 
gram or CH storage was undertaken. To get the program started, $485,000 were 
made available during fiscal year 1957. This permitted the conversion of ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 gross square feet of existing warehouse space to CH 
storage at four depots in the United States. In fiscal year 1958, $5 million were 
provided for contracts to convert 10,654,800 gross square feet of CH space at 
15 depots in the United .States by April 1, 1959. The present objective is to 
convert to CH storage a total of approximately 52 million gross square feet of 
existing warehouse space at an estimated cost of $26 million. The Army ex- 
pends approximately $100 million annually at depots in the United States for 
inspection, care, and preservation of supplies in conventional storage. Partial 
reduction in inspection, care, and preservation requirements will be obtained im- 
mediately following the year in which the change is made to CH storage. In 
the year following the completion of the total CH program, it is estimated that 
the existing care and preservation budget can be reduced by approximately 25 
percent. 

c. Naval Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif. 

Plans were developed and action taken to consolidate the supply and fiscal 
functions of the Naval Supply Depot, Naval Repair Facility, San Diego. As 
a result, during fiseal year 1960, savings in personnel will be realized, records 
will be consolidated in one central location, the documentary functions formerly 
performed by the naval repair facility manually will be performed on a mecha- 
nized basis, and fleet units will have one activity processing demands for all 
eategories of material. 


d. Department of the Navy rehabilitation programs 
The rehabilitation programs for Bureau of Ships controlled material have re- 


sulted in restoration of approximately $33 million of “unfit for issue” material to 
“eood as new” condition. The rehabilitation, costing $12 million, has offset new 
procurement by providing equipments to meet known requirements. Since pres- 
ent-day replacement costs for the restored equipments are normally much higher 
than the book value quoted, the savings are substantially greater than the figures 


shown above. 


e. Department of the Air Force logistic activities 


The phasing down and consolidation of depot activities, increased production 
in procurement and supply activities, and other actions have resulted in a reduc- 
tion in civilian man-years for depot operation procurement and base maintenance 
activities from 104,356 in fiseal year 1958 to a programed strength of 98,050 in 
fiscal year 1960. 
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2. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


a. Consolidation of military districts for administering Army Reserve program 
During 1958 the Department of the Army put into effect a new plan for a 
more effective system of administering and controlling the Army’s Reserve pro- 
gram. The basic concept of this plan (approved in 1957) was to consolidate 
the existing 49 military districts into a more manageable number of organi- 
gational groups and, at the same time, accrue savings in personnel and funds. 

Prior to the consolidation of the military districts, the Active Army control 
of the Reserve components was through the six Zone of Interior Army head- 
quarters to the 49 military district headquarters, each Zone of Interior Army 
serviced from a minimum of 6 military district headquarters in the 4th Army 
area to a Maximum of 13 military district headquarters in the 5th Army area. 
The consolidation plan called for establishment of 14 headquarters called Head- 
quarters, U.S. Army Corps (Reserve), each headquarters commanded by a 
general officer. The reorganization, when completed, will have only 14 subor- 
dinate headquarters reporting to the six Zone of Interior armies on Reserve 
affairs with a maximum of 4 headquarters reporting to Headquarters, 5th U.S. 
Army. 

This consolidation has resulted in more effective command and administra- 
tive control of units and individuals of the Army Reserve, has enhanced the 
prestige of the Army Reserve program, and has shown substantial savings in 
personnel and money during the first year’s operation. The lower cost of this 
program in fiscal year 1960 of approximately $5 million under fiscal year 1959 is 
attributable to a great extent to the above actions. 


bh. Army organizational improvements in field command 


(1) At the field level, numerous Army installations have taken action to im- 
prove their organizational structure to effect economies. A typical example 
is at Headquarters, 3d U.S. Army, Fort McPherson, Ga., where the regional 
accounts office was moved from downtown Atlanta to office space in the head- 
quarters. This change reduces transportation and communication costs and 
eliminates some rental charges. 

(2) Another example is the reduction and consolidation of procurement activi- 
ties reported by U.S. Army, Europe. Consolidation and reduction in number of 
procurement offices was accomplished during calendar year 1958 by closing the 
following offices: Ankara, Turkey, June 1, 1958; Lisbon, Spain, April 1, 1958; 
Bourges, France, June 1, 1958; Oslo, Norway, July 1, 1958. 

Merger of the Quartermaster Market Center, Frankfurt, Germany, and Quar- 
ermaster Supply and Accounting Center, Geissen, Germany, with the Quarter- 
master Supply Center, Geissen, Germany, was effected July 1, 1958, with an esti- 
mated personnel saving of 90 spaces. Merger of the Ordnance Procurement Cen- 
ter, Sandhofen, Germany, with the Ordnance Industrial Center, became effective 
August 1, 1958, with a personnel savings of approximately 50 spaces. 

(3) In addition, the following changes are cited as examples of many small 
organizational improvements made during calendar year 1958 in various activi- 
ties in the Army field commands: Consolidation of topographic, planametric and 
utilities surveys at U.S. Army Engineer District, Far Fast; at U.S. Army Ord- 
nance District, Los Angeles, Calif., the ammunition, weapons, and tank automo- 
tive procurement functions were combined into one branch; consolidation of two 
separate sales activities by the Quartermaster, USARCARIB, Corozal, Canal 
Zone, resulted in a saving of manpower, equipment, and building space; two 
branches of the Regional Headquarters, Far East Region, U.S. Army Audit 
Agency, were consolidated and another discontinued through the application of 
simplified procedures and the elimination of marginal activities: redesignation 
of U.S. Army Hospital at Tooele Ordnance Depot to a dispensary resulted in a 
Savings of personnel and operating costs; by consolidating the responsibility for 
procurement, storage, and distribution of subsistence items under one account- 
able officer, a considerable amount of overlapping of functions and duplication 
of effort was eliminated at Quartermaster, USARCARIB, Corozal, Canal Zone. 


¢. Movement of Air Force major command headquarters 


As the result of an economy and efficiency study, it was decided to discon- 
tinue subcommand headquarters of Air Training Command and consolidate 
these functions into Headquarters, Air Training Command. These commands 
were crew training Air Force, flying training Air Force, and technical training 
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Air Force. As the result of this consolidation, Headquarters, ATC, was moved 
from Scott Air Force Base, ILll., to the previous location of the crew training 
Air Force at Randolph Air bk orce Base, Tex. ‘Lhese actions permitted the move. 
ment of the Military Air Transport Service from Andrews Air Force Base, Md., 
to Scott Air Force Base, and Headquarters, Air Research and Development 
Center, from rented quarters in Baltimore, Md., to Andrews Air Force Base, 
These actions resulted in an overall manpower space reduction of approxi- 
mately 800 and a maintenance and operating cost of approximately $7 million, 


d. Reduction in Air Force communication costs 


In recognition of the magnitude of leased communication lines in support of 
the SAGE system, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was requested by 
the Air Force to consider bulk user rate treatment. As the result, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. filed with the Federal Communications Commission 
a multiple channel tariff rate which provides a bulk rate for large users. The 
filing of the revised rate request by American Telephone & Telegraph Co. resulted 
in full scale hearings by the Federal Communications Commission of the entire 
private wire rate structure. Although final action is not yet complete, the 
Federal Communications Commission has directed an immediate interim 15 
percent reduct.on in interstate private line voice rates. Based on current billing, 
this represents a reduction of $2.9 million annually. 


e. Oversea military personnel allowances 


After thorough analysis and review, the Department of Defense per diem, 
travel, and transportation allowance committee developed an improved method 
of computing the oversea station allowances, based on the actual costs of repre- 
sentative items that make up the cost of living. This system became effective 
February 1, 1959. Its implementation resulted in increases in some areas and 
decreases in other areas when compared with former allowances. On a world- 
wide basis, the Office of the Secretary of Defense was able to reduce funds 
requested by the services for such allowances in fiscal year 1960 by $6.1 million. 
The Department of Defense is convinced the improved system is more equitable 
to military personnel and to the Government. 

f. Navy value engineering program 

The Navy’s value engineering program is continuing to assist in the lowering 
of ship costs. This program attacks the cost of design, construction and main- 
tenance of naval ships, as well as the costs of equipment and materials to be 
installed on these ships. Small and active groups of full-time specialists are 
working at value engineering in the Bureau and in each of the naval shipyards. 
Similar groups are also working in 11 commercial shipyards. Contractual 
details for accomplishing value engineering under shipbuilding contracts have 
been established. Approximately 20 shipyards will have value engineering work 
required under their contracts this year. An effort to incorporate value engi- 
neering work into new ship designs will also be made. Two additional electronic 
manufacturers have instituted definitive programs of applying value engineer- 
ing techniques on Bureau equipments. This brings 11 electronic manufacturers 
into the program. Three specific contracts were placed during 1958 and five more 
are to be placed in 1959 requiring application of value engineering cost-reduc- 
tion techniques. Efforts will also be made to work out ways and means to apply 
value engineering cost reduction techniques to heavy high-cost low-production 
equipment contracts. During 1958, approximately $14 was saved for every $1 
spent on the value engineering program. 

(For additional data on steps taken to achieve economy and efficiency during 
calendar year 1958 by the Department of Defense, see p. 991.) 


ResponsiBiviries oF Mr. Hotapay, Mr. JoHNson, AND Dr. York 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Ford on_p. 165.) 


Dr. York, the Director of Defense Research and Engineering will supervise 
and coordinate all Department of Defense research and engineering programs. 
He will be responsible for providing effective leadership, eliminating unneces- 
sary duplication, encouraging basic research, and developing an integrated re- 
search and development program covering all operational needs. 

The Director of the Advanced Research Projects Agency will continue to be the 
head of an operating agency paralleling the research and engineering organiza- 
tions of the military departments. Mr. Roy Johnson will be responsible for direct- 
ing such advanced research projects as are assigned by the Secretary of Defense. 
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The Director of this Agency will report to the Secretary of Defense administra- 
tively. However, the research programs will be subject to the supervision and 
coordination of Dr. York’s office just as are those of the military departments. 

Mr. Holaday’s position as Director of Guided Missiles has had two quite 
different aspects. One has been to monitor and supervise all research and 
engineering work in the filed of guided missiles; the other has been to assure 
appropriate priority handling of all guided missile problems in connection with 
their transition from the research, engineering and testing stage into produc- 
tion and procurement. The research and engineering responsibilities of the 
Director of Guided Missiles together with the personnel involved will be trans- 
ferred shortly to the Director of Defense Research and Engineering. Mr. 
Holaday for a time at least, will remain as a Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense with the assignment to continue to handle the overall aspects of the 
program beyond the research, engineering and testing phase. Mr. Holaday also 
will continue as Chairman of the Ballistic Missile Committee to coordinate and 
accelerate high priority projects. 


(The following statements were furnished in response to Mr. 
Mahon’s request on page 295.) 


Steps TAKEN To ACHIEVE ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY DURING CALENDAR YEAR 
1958 BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


During calendar year 1958 the Department of Defense continued its efforts 
to promote economy and efficiency in its operations at all levels. Many of the 
actions taken have already produced important savings while others promise 
significant economies in the future. 

Some of the most important actions taken during the last year were those 
which implemented the Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958. By 
the end of the year this reorganization had been substantially completed. A new 
chain of command running directly from the Secretary of Defense through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to the unified and specified commands was placed in effect. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff organization was strengthened and the old committee 
system replaced by seven major staff groups, including one for operations. The 
necessary directives delineating the responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and their relationships with other agencies were issued. 

As another step in the implementation of the Reorganization Act, Dr. Herbert 
York was appointed as Director of Defense Research and Engineering on De- 
cember 24,1958. As part of his duties, Dr. York is charged with improving the 
efficiency of the decisionmaking process and insuring that optimum results are 
obtained from the Department's research and development resources. 

Various internal organizational changes within the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) have enabled that office to provide better 
coordination and cooperation on policy as well as more efficient day-to-day im- 
plementation of policy. These changes included the consolidation of all security 
review activities directly under the Office of Public Affairs and the establish- 
ment of an Office of Plans and Programs. 

In order to improve the collection, dissemination, and utilization of statistical 
and related information, and reduce reporting requirements, the statistical 
activities of the Office of the Secretary of Defense were consolidated in a 
stotistical services center. It is expected that this consolidation will result in 
simplified and more effective reporting procedures and substantial operating 
economies. 

During the year many improvements were made in the administrative proce- 
dures of the Department of Defense. As a result of a rigorous review, nearly 
200 committees were abolished. Strict standards were set up to screen the 
need for committees that may be proposed in the future. In addition, the 
responsibilities and functions of the Assistant Secretaries were clarified and 
operating methods in the Office of the Secretary of Defense were improved. 

As a result of action during the year by the Department of Defense in co- 
operation with other Government agencies, the voluminous backlog of old 
classified military documents was significantly reduced. This was accom- 
plished by canceling, with few exceptions, the classification on millions of 
documents which originated prior to January 1, 1946. This action should 
ultimately result in substantial savings to the Government in costs of storage, 
transportation, and handling. 

Many actions were taken to improve the Department’ s use of its manpower 
resources. On June 30, 1958, the Department of Defense completed a reduction 
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of 115,000 civilian employees, or a reduction of 8 percent since June 30, 1957, 
This was achieved through the curtailment of least essential activities, the in- 
troduction of modern equipment and the improved utilization of manpower 
resources. 

In March 1957, a program was initiated to reduce military and civilian per- 
sonnel during fiscal year 1958 in selected activities in the departmental head- 
quarters in the D.C. area by 12 percent. Subsequently, this was raised to 12.5 
percent to compensate for the increases in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As of 
November 30, 1958, the Department of Defense had reduced personnel in its 
headquarters’ activities by 12.2 percent. 

Significant progress was made during the year in providing increased incen- 
tives to attract and retain the skilled civilian personnel required to support 
a modern defense establishment. Many of these actions followed the recom- 
mendations made by the Cordiner Committee on professional and technical com- 
pensation. 

The Department of Defense continued to emphasize career development. The 
military departments have established training programs in many occupational 
career fields and have facilitated off-duty educational programs for civilian em- 
ployees. During fiscal year 1958, 13,525 employees were given training under 
contracts with educational institutions, an increase of 69 percent over a 2-year 
period. 

The authority for training of its civilian employees by DOD, previously 
granted annually in various appropriation acts, was made permanent by passage 
of Public Law 85-507. Existing training programs in DOD can now be con- 
tinued on a permanent basis under the new law. 

The Department of Defense during 1958 initiated a major effort to improve the 
quality of its military personnel. This was designed to achieve greater in- 
dividual and unit effectiveness, which in turn produces economies and eliminates 
waste of military manpower funds. Specific steps taken to improve the quality 
of military personnel included : 

(1) Introduction and enactment of the military pay bill. 

(2) Implementation of the proficiency pay system. 

(3) Improvements in reenlistment controls. 

(4) Introduction of the Reserve officers agreement bill. 

(5) Introduction of the career officers management legislation. 

(6) A bill to provide improved opportunity for promotion for certain officers 
in the naval service. 

The “DOD Emergency Plans Book,” which contains copies of proposed actions, 
messages, bills, executive orders, ete., for promulgation and immediate imple- 
mentation by the Congress or the President in the event of an emergency was 
extensively revised during 1958. The revised book is distributed in advance 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense and military departments for use in 
expediting the mobilization of the Armed Forces in a national emergency. 

The U.S. Armed Forces Institute streamlined its operations during the year 
to absorb increased operating costs. The cost of enrollment in USAFI courses 
was raised to provide an annual income of $1,150,000 (an increase of $700,000 
over previous years), which is paid directly to the U.S. Treasury. In addition, 
the Armed Forces television programing operation was transferred to the USAFI 
Office of Radio Programing, thus saving an expected cost of $1 million annually 
for decommercialized TV programs during 1958. 

As a result of DOD recommendations, the Director, Selective Service System, 
has installed improved records from which availability of Standby Reserves who 
are to be recalled to active duty in an emergency will be determined. Adoption 
of these forms by the Selective Service System will provide the Armed Forces 
with more complete information on the status of individual standby reservists, 
and will simplify manpower management procedures. 

During the year uniform policies for fulfilling the military obligation were 
adopted in order to streamline periods of obligated service, participation in 
Reserve training, and new Reserve enlistment programs. 

During 1958, the military services continued their programs of continuous 
screening of the Ready Reserve, as required by law. On June 30, 1958, the 
services completed their second annual screening operation, during which the 
records and qualifications of over 2.3 million ready reservists were reviewed. 
As a result, 532,419 reservists were either transferred to the Standby Reserve 
or discharged as appropriate. This screening left in the Ready Reserve approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 officers and men qualified for immediate service in a national 
emergency. 
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The employee incentive awards program produced 242,356 employee sugges- 
tious, With estimated benefits totaling $65,236,000 during the fiscal year 1958. 
This represents 89 percent of all the benefits received by the Federal Govern- 
ment from employee suggestion programs operating during the fiscal year un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 763, 88d Congress. 

Actions to improve the utilization and the retention of scarce scientists and 
engineers were continued, including: 

(1) Projects to create a “better working climate” for scientists and engineers 
(S. & E.) including measures to raise the scientist’s prestige and improve his 
research facilties. 

(2) Annual science symposia to foster exchanges of technical information. 

(3) Recruitment of new S. & E. graduates at GS-7 rather than GS-5 salaries. 

(4) An expanded career development program for 8S. & E.’s with DOD 
scholarships awarded to outstanding scientific and engineering employees for 
advanced study. Emphasis was continued on the cooperative education 
program. 

(9) Development of a system to provide key officials with adequate data on the 
numbers, kinds, locations, current assignments, and future requirements for 
8S. & BE. 

An extensive study of the entire DOD security system was initiated in July 
1958. It is expected that the survey results will include reductions in number 
and Simplification of personnel security forms, more expeditious processing 
of security checks, and increased security in certain areas. 

Extension changes in industrial security policies simplified the program with- 
out adverse effects on the safeguarding of classified information. Frequency 
of security inspections of contractor facilities was reduced and unnecessary clear- 
ances have been terminated, thus reducing administrative operations and prob- 
lems of storing classified information, without causing adverse effects on security. 

A study was initiated during 1958 to determine the most efficient and economical 
arrangements for conducting foreign language training in DOD, based on the re- 
quirements of the Department as a whole. The study results will be coordinated 
with the findings of the Senate Subcommittee on Reorganization of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, which is considering foreign language 
training from a national viewpoint. 

A DOD policy (DOD Directive 1330.9) was established limiting the use of 
military personnel in exchanges and ships stores throughout the world, except 
in ships stores afioat and in remote locations. This resulted in a substantial 
reduction in the number of military personnel assigned to exchanges, and in 
their pay and allowances from appropriated funds. 

Many actions were taken to insure economy and efficiency in the manage- 
ment of the Department's supply functions, A major step toward greater in- 
tegration of the military supply systems was taken by the establishment of 
the Armed Forces Supply Support Center. The center provides an organizational 
environment for the examination of operational problems affecting more than one 
service. The purposes and objectives of the center are: (1) To provide the 
most effective and economical administration of certain common supply func- 
tions of the military services; (2) to promote and coordinate integrated supply 
management among the military services concerned with common material; and 
(3) to develop means for the elimination of any undesirable inconsistency, dupli- 
cation, and overlapping among supply operations of the military services and 
for the elimination of any unnecessary administrative procedures. 

The single manager concept was further developed during the year. To assure 
further improvement, action was taken to standardize and expedite the processes 
by which commodity single managers publish joint instructions and regula- 
tions. Criteria and standards were developed for use in selecting appropriate 
commodities for future single manager assignments and for determining the 
most qualified military department for such assignments. A reporting system 
was adopted which keeps the Office of the Secretary of Defense aware of single 
manager operations and permits corrective actions to be taken promptly. 

The military departments have continued to improve their operations under 
the single manager concept. This has resulted in more effective distribution 
systems, reduction in facilities and inventories, and increased rotation and more 
effective utilization of assets. 

Substantial progress was made in the cataloging and standardization programs 
which operate under provisions of Public Law 436 of the 82d Congress. Con- 
version to Federal stock numbers in the military supply systems was, for all 
practical purposes, completed at the close of the year. Now there is a single 
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name, a single classification, and a single number for every item in our supply 
system. Many benefits are now being realized from the program. For example, 
uniform item names will serve as the basis for determining freight rates. This 
prevents payment of different rates by the military services due to the use of 
different identifying names. Freight rate classification codes are developed cen- 
trally by the Military Traffic Management Agency and are rapidly disseminated 
to the military services through the Federal Catalog System, thereby eliminating 
costly publications and facilitating the revision, addition, and deletion of data. 
Activities under the Defense standardization program have resulted in the elimi- 
nation, or designation for future elimination, of over 165,500 sizes, types, and 
kinds of items from the military supply system during the year. 

The accelerated item reduction program was established to speed up the reduc- 
tion of items in the supply systems through the systematic application of criteria 
which require a minimum use of scarce engineering resources. This program 
provides for the analysis by supply personnel of each item in the Federal Catalog 
System to: (1) Identify and consolidate items with minor differences which do 
not affect their end use; (2) eliminate items for which there is no foreseeable 
need; (3) eliminate multiple items where a standard item has been established; 
and (4) reduce the number of sizes and varieties maintained in those areas not 
requiring engineering talent. This requires the application of item status codes 
to each item in the Federal Catalog System. As of December 31, codes had been 
applied to approximately 915,000 items. These codes reveal, by Federal Supply 
Classification, the number of items that are standard, items for which there is 
no foreseeable need, dual management responsibility within a military depart- 
ment, ete., thus providing centrally, for the first time, a systematic arrangement 
of item status information for management review on a Department of Defense- 
wide basis. 

Significant actions were taken in the fields of inspection, quality control and 
reliability of material. Basic policy was issued to permit maximum economy 
in government inspection and elimination of duplication with industry quality 
control activities by placing fixed responsibilities on contractors. A handbook 
was published to meet a need for economical and mathematically sound sampling 
plans for the testing of complex equipment under certain conditions. Detailed 
guidelines for conducting systematic quality evaluation of stored supplies were 
developed for incorporation in the Department of Defense “Joint Storage and 
Materials Handling Manual.” These are designed to protect supplies against 
deterioration and to assure their combat readiness. 

A uniform procedure was promulgated to effect a sharp reduction in Govern- 
ment inspections at subcontractor’s facilities, and to insure uniform terminology, 
as well as a more efficient processing of subcontracts. 

Changes were made to instructions to provide the military departments with 
detailed guidance for achieving maximum utilization of the Department of 
Agriculture Inspection Service in processing plants. This will result in increased 
economy and eliminate duplication of effort. In addition, a program to insure 
the optimum joint utilization of the Department of Defense Veterinary Services 
for food inspection and other activities was established. 

During the year, procurement policies and practices were also refined and 
improved. Based on a comprehensive evaluation of contract termination policies 
and procedures, it has been possible to simplify and speed up processing of partial 
payments; reduce the time required to submit settlement proposals: provide 
for an initial conference which highlights problem areas at an early stage of 
processing; increase authority of contracting officers and prime contractors to 
settle smaller claims; and use termination settlement procedures for equitable 
adjustments resulting from engineering changes. 

A policy was developed requiring the designation of a single property adminis- 
trator for all Department of Defense contracts performed within a plant of a 
contractor. This will eliminate the practice of each military department main- 
taining a separate property administrator over property provided to a given 
contractor. 

Requirements for the certification of invoices and statements of costs have 
been eliminated. This relaxation will enable payment to he made more promptly 
and thus reduce administrative expenses. Strict regulations regarding mark- 
ing and consignment instructions have been relaxed for cases where consign- 
ment points are not known at the inception of contract performance, thus avoid- 
ing the need for processing numerous changes. 

The Comptroller General has approved a new procedure authorizing decen- 
tralized considerations of certain mistakes in bid cases within the military de- 
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partments. The expense of processing numerous cases involving mistakes through 
many Channels of the departments anu then to the General Accounting Office 
will be eliminated. It will also allow contract awards to be made more ex- 
peditiously. 

Many actions were taken to improve effectiveness in the screening and dis- 
position of excess and surplus personal property. A revised uniform reporting 
format for reporting the generation and disposition of excess, surplus, and for- 
eign excess persona! property was developed to provide the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense improved management data with which to monitor the DOD surplus 
disposal program. 

Based on agreements reached with the General Services Administration, cer- 
tain categories of excess personal property were designated for less extensive 
screening (local area screening) both in the United States and overseas. The 
minimum dollar value and condition criteria and the designation of specific 
categories exempt from screening have been prescribed to eliminate or modify 
the screening of items having uneconomical or limited utilization potential. 

Action was initiated to reduce the number of surplus selling activities from 
815 to less than 40. In addition, efforts have been directed to the establishment 
of a single Department of Defense surplus sales information center in the 
United States. 

The Department of Defense and Federal civilian agencies agreed on a pro- 
gram for the cross-servicing of storage space between the various agencies in- 
duding rates to be charged for the storage and handling services provided. 
This action should facilitate more effective utilization of storage space on a 
Government-wide basis. 

Basic policy has been issued which, when fully implemented, will greatly facili- 
tate the transfer and utilization of inventories among and between the military 
departments. The policy provides the means for increased utilization of long 
supplies and the necessary fiscal procedures, which will enable the services to 
utilize all available assets befure initiating new procurement actions. 

New logistics guidance was issued, and was designed to achieve the best bal- 
ance obtainable in support of strategic concepts. Such guidance provides the 
base for the development of all military logistics programs. In addition, con- 
tinuing reviews of logistics requirements have resulted in adjustment of related 
programs to achieve effective balance and improve the material readiness of 
the forces with maximum economy. 

Policy was established for peacetime operating and safety levels of supply, 
which is based on economic order and probability principles. The policy is 
applicable to all consumable-type items which are stocked on the basis of re- 
plenishable demand. It is expected that this policy will materially reduce the 
inventories carried by the military departments. 

Nearly 4,600 items of production equipment representing an acquisition cost 
of approximately $50 million were placed in active use as a result of activities 
to effect the redistribution and utilization of available idle tools, in lieu of new 
procurement. 

For programs of highest national priority, arrangements were made to insure 
prompt scheduling of orders and delivery of machine tools. Also, interagency 
procedures were instituted to insure that priorities authority held by the De- 
partment of Defense and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
are used in a coordinated manner for mutual support of top urgent programs. 

Analysis of ocean terminal facilities resulted in the inactivation of the Caven 
Point facility in the New York area with anticipated annual savings of over 
$843,000. Consolidation of certain operations and other actions resulting from 
the study of Oakland and Fort Mason facilities in the San Francisco area are 
expected to save $300,000 per year. 

The Department of Defense has continued efforts during the year to improve 
the management of the military assistance program. The programing guidance 
to the Military Assistance Advisory Groups (MAAG) was revised July 15, 1958. 
This revision further emphasizes significant economic and political factors con- 
sistent with overall U.S. objectives which enable field agencies to make more 
definitive recommendations and provide more pertinent data in their program- 
ing submissions. Force objectives have been categorized to limit those forces 
Which normally can be considered eligible for grant assistance and to provide a 
more meaningful basis for encouraging country self-support. This will help 
insure that all available resources are applied against the highest military re- 
quirements consistent with the overall program objectives. Also during the 
year, joint State-Defense instructions were issued requiring “country team” 
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economic and political appraisals which have proved beneficial at all echelons 
in the formulation and review of proposed programs 

Action has been completed to set up all of the programing formats and the 
newly initiated supply performance report on rapid data processing equipment 
thus permitting substantial improvement in the professional analysis of the 
resultant data. 

The Military Assistance Institute, a Defense school established to train mili. 
tary assistance program personnel, commenced operations September 1958, 
About 50 percent of all newly assigned MAAG officers will attend this instruction 
which is designed to better qualify them to make a maximum contribution to: 
(1) the efficient administration of the military assistance program; and (2) to 
the betterment of U.S. relations in their country of assignment. 

Concurrent with the steps that have been taken to improve the internal man- 
agement of the military assistance program within the Department of Defense, 
the Department has, over the past several years, been formulating policies and 
programs for types of assistance short of outright end item grant aid. These 
types of assistance are specifically directed toward increasing the capabilities of 
recipient countries to utilize their own resources more effectively in providing 
for defense. 

For example, on April 2, 1958, the NATO Maintenance Supply Services System 
was chartered with the mission of exercising regional management of spare 
parts supply in Europe. The system will carry out only those functions that 
are difficult or costly for countries to perform individually or those functions that 
are most profitable to centralize. The ultimate objective of the NATO agency 
is to assure efficient self-management in Europe over the entire range of spare 
parts and maintenance logistics. This will require a period of gradual develop- 
ment before the full impact on increased country effectiveness and reduced U.S. 
aid requirements is felt. 

Similarly, substantial progress has been made in the development of programs 
for the coordinated production by NATO nations of U.S.-type weapons of ad- 
vanced design. Through this program, the productive resources of allied nations 
are more effectively utilized and U.S. assistance is concentrated primarily on 
those areas where it is most critically needed, namely, technical assistance, 
sample weapons, and production know-how, with participating nations assuming 
the major share of the financial responsibility for procurement to meet their 
own requirements. Five NATO nations have agreed on a program for coordi- 
nated production of a ground-to-air missile system at an estimated cost in excess 
of $400 million, and consideration is being given to similar arrangements for 
coordinated European production of several other weapons. 

The recently granted congressional authority contained in section 103 \¢) of 
the Mutual Security Act now makes it possible to fulfill some of the require- 
ments of certain allied nations by programs designed to provide more specialized 
forms of financial assistance than outright grant aid. Generally, these programs 
attempt to assist the country in one or more of the following ways: 

(1) By amortizing the cost of weapons over several years through the exten- 
sion of credit terms, thereby making it feasible for some countries to acquire 
necessary weapons within their annual resources. 

(2) By accepting local currency payments for American products, thereby 
making it feasible for American producers to sell military materiel abroad 0! 
for foreign governments to purchase from American producers without facing 
difficult foreign exchange problems, 

(3) By indicating a willingness to utilize local currency payments received for 
American products in the procurement offshore of materiel to meet other military 
assistance program requirements, thereby providing a trade incentive to allied 
nations for the continued purchase of American products. 

Such programs, of course, require an entirely different outlook to military 
assistance programing than purely grant aid. As a case in point a $30 million 
credit sales agreement was consummated with France in 1958 whereby U.S. 
materiel is to be furnished in return for French franc payments. The French 
francs received in payment are being reinvested in France to procure $30 million 
of materiel for other allied nations where grant aid will continue to be furnished. 
By this military trade arrangement, the military requirements of several na- 
tions are being satisfied at a cost to the United States of one-half of the total 
value of the materiel provided. 

During 1958 further steps were taken by the Department to improve the use of 
its research and development resources. As a step toward securing better con- 
tinuity in the research programs sponsored by the Department of Defense in 
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educational institutions, longevity funds amounting to $6 million each were pro- 
vided for the Departments of the Army and the Air Force in June 1958. The 
Department of the Navy has been using such a fund very successfully for sev- 
eral years. Longevity funds consist of specific amounts held in escrow, in effect, 
to guarantee the continuation of specific contracts beyond the usual 1-year budget 
cycle. These funds are never actually expended, since the amounts used are 
replenished from the Departments’ appropriations for the following year. It is 
hoped to augment the Army and Air Force longevity funds from time to time to 
more reasonable levels. 

The original plan for a 20-megawatt indium loop reactor for food irradiation 
at the Quartermaster Corps Depot at Stockton, Calif., was modified to provide 
for a cobait-60 irradiator. This action resulted in a saving of several million 
dollars. 

Many steps were taken during 1958 to promote economy and efficiency in the 
field of military medical service. A program, initiated in August 1956, to im- 
prove capabilities for providing initial emergency medical care for military cas- 
ualties resulting from nuclear, biological, or chemical warfare, became opera- 
tional. Funds were provided, procurement initiated, and standard packaging 
developed. Standard packaging, marking, and central procurement of the pack- 
ing materiel will be efficient, economical, and will facilitate cross-servicing and 
training. 

Leadership was provided to encourage the development of lighter and less bulky 
items of medical materiel. Examples are projects to replace stainless steel equip- 
ment with plastic where applicable; the replacement of glass bottles with plastic 
bags for the shipment and storage of blood, blood derivatives and intraveneous 
solutions. Corollary action was taken to encourage the development of alternate 
specifications for use in emergencies when the desired materiel is not available. 
Engineering studies have been made on several retractors as representative of a 
future family of surgical supplies and equipment. 

Action was taken to procure and approve dried smallpox vaccine as a standard 
item of military medical supply. The present item—glycerinated lymph smallpox 
yaccine—must be stored and tranported in frozen state and has a 90-day expira- 
tion date. Dried smallpox vaccine, which now has a 180-day expiration date and 
can be kept at room temperature, should effect significant savings. 

The dependents’ medical care regulation was revised, effective October 1, 1958, 
to require that all dependents in the continental United States residing with 
their sponsor or residing in an area where their sponsor is assigned, who require 
authorized medical care which is not available at a uniformed services medical 
facility, may be provided a permit to obtain such medical care from civilian 
sources. This change modified the unrestricted ‘‘free choice of physician” provi- 
sion in the previous regulation and was made to assure the full utilization of 
available military medical services by the uniformed services. Medical care 
services not clearly defined in the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (such as acute 
emotional disorders and outpatient care for acute injuries and accidents) were 
eliminated. It is estimated that these actions will reduce annual program costs 
by approximately $14 million. 

The policy on poliomyelitis vaccination was changed to provide mandatory 
vaccination of all new recruits and all other military personnel under 40 years 
of age at the time of departure for overseas assignment or at their next regu- 
larly scheduled reimmunization, whichever is earlier. This action assures the 
maximum possible protection of military personnel against poliomyelitis afforded 
by such vaccination, and should further decrease the small number of cases, 
disabilities, and deaths which occur annually. Mandatory vaccination increases 
the efficiency of program administration and allows the services to estimate 
annual requirements and costs more accurately. 

Procurement was suspended on the fractionation of outdated blood plasma 
to serum albumin to await results of promising development of a less expensive 
method for salvaging outdated plasma. Worldwide requirements for whole 
blood and blood derivatives under varying conditions were studied to reevaluate 
Stockpile requirements, collection, and processing needs, and Department of De- 
fense demands for blood collection by the American National Red Cross. 

In the area of real property management, many significant actions were taken 
to promote economy and efficiency. The necessity for acquiring or constructing 
hew facilities was eliminated by the judicious use of existing facilities. For 
example, portions of Twin Cities Arsenal at Joliet, Tll.. were converted to the 


pening of missile warheads and Vincent Air Force Base was transferred to 
the Navy. 
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A review of space criteria for Marine Corps Reserve training centers resulted 
in a reduction of the number of standard types from 36 to 38. The new standards 
also call for a more intensive utilization of Reserve centers and promise a sig- 
nificant reduction in construction costs. 

Efforts were concentrated on achieving maximum practical economies in the 
construction of missile bases by utilizing Government-owned real estate and 
siting support facilities to permit revisions for new weapons types. The rapid 
transition which is occurring in missile technology highlights the importance 
of the utmost economy in the construction of all support facilities. 

Supplementary instructions were issued during the year to insure that replace. 
ment of existing structures is limited only to those items for which a con- 
pelling military requirement exists. It should be noted that during calendar 
year 1958, 90 percent of all construction work placed under contract was on a 
competitive basis. 

During calendar year 1958 significant progress was made in the field of finan- 
cial management. For example, cost principles to be followed in costing Govern- 
ment-sponsored research performed by colleges and universities were developed 
in coordination with the Bureau of the Budget. The application of these cost 
principles should resolve many problems which have been troublesome in the 
past and result in greater efficiency in administration of these research con- 
tracts. 

The Department of Defense continued to promote improvement in internal 
and contract audit operations. A group of top representatives of the public 
accounting profession completed a survey of contract audit activities during 
1958. Substantial economies and improvements in contract audit service are 
expected to result from this study. In addition, comprehensive guidelines for 
an integrated, worldwide audit of the military assistance program were prepared 
and the audit placed underway. 

The Committee for Defense participation in the joint accounting improvement 
program began their factfinding studies in the areas of procurement and produe- 
tion; research, development, test, and evaluation; and military personnel. When 
completed, these studies will serve as the basis for a Department of Defense di- 
rective covering the program for improvement in financial management in those 
areas. Such a study was completed in the operations and maintenance area dur- 
ing the year and the implementing directive substantially coordinated within the 
Department. 

The use of working capital funds to finance Defense Department activtiies con- 
tinued to expand during calendar year 1958. By the end of the year there were 55 
charters for industrial funds which financed the operations of 139 activities. In 
addition, 63 industrial- and commercial-type activities had been earmarked for 
industrial funding in the future. Revised regulations governing industrial fund 
operations were issued to clarify policies concerning the use of such funds. 

The following statements submitted by the military departments present more 
detailed accounts of the steps which were taken during 1958 to eliminate waste, 
achieve greater economy, and improve efficiency in the management of the De- 
fense Establishment. 


Steps TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy DwuRING CALENDAR YEAR 
1958 To ACHIEVE GREATER EcoONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


A. ORGANIZATION 


1. Reorganization of the Bureau of Ships 


A major reorganization of the Bureau of Ships was undertaken during the 
spring of 1958. The purpose was to achieve a closer integration of electronics 
with other elements of ship design, construction, and maintenance. Electronic 
equipment has in recent years become so important that it in some cases domi- 
nates large areas of a ship. Yet, electronics has been handled by a separate di- 
vision. To achieve the day-to-day integration that has become essential, this 
division was disestablished. Electronic ship installation engineers were moved 
to the ship-type desks and the entire Electronic Shore Division moved under the 
Assistant Chief for Field Activities. Logistics personnel concerned with elec- 
tronics and other ship material, technical groups concerned with hull, machinery, 
electronics equipment, and the myriad of other items in a ship were gathered 
together under a single Assistant Chief for Technical Logistics. The end result 
is a complete functional integration which should produce better ships. 
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9. Reorganization of supply centers 

The Naval Supply Centers, Norfolk and Pearl Harbor, were reorganized with 
the goal of flexibility and responsibility to changing operational demands. Great- 
er emphasis has been placed on common service functions by centralization to 
achieve more economic use of manpower and materials. The revised concept 
streamlines receipt, storage, and issue procedures and improves internal co- 
ordination of supply and fiscal operations. The realinement of paperwork func- 
tions improves processing under the present electric accounting machine system 
and facilitates introduction of automatic data processing. The major benefit 
to be realized is improved efficiency of customer service to the fleet and sup- 
ported shore activties. 


8. Fleet Operations Division 


A Fleet Operations Division was established in the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, through consolidation of responsibility previously spread throughout 
several areas in the Bureau, for the purpose of effecting greater emphasis to 
afloat management. This Division administers and coordinates the Bureau’s 
responsibilities for fleet support and develops, controls, and implements effective 
supply management policies and procedures for the operating forces of the Navy. 


4. POLARIS program 

In the winter months of 1957-58, the POLARIS program was expanded and 
accelerated to enable the Navy to complete three submarines capable of launch- 
ing POLARIS missiles from underwater within 2 years. To achieve this ac- 
celeration without upsetting the necessary interrelationship of the various ele- 
ments of the program, a management-coordinating-expediting center was created. 
This center is staffed by a special task group with freedom to operate within 
both the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Ordnance’s Office of Special 
Projects. With this organization in overall charge of the ships and with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the people involved, rapid progress was made. In 
less than 4 months contract plans were drawn; contracts were let for reactor 
compartment components and propulsion machinery, and construction orders 
were placed. In another month two keels were down and construction well 


underway. This achievement would not have been possible without the creation 


of an organization empowered to cut across bureau lines with maximum free- 
dom of action. 


5. Professional Division, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 


In the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, the organization of the Assistant 
Chief for Personnel and Professional Operations was changed wherein the 
Professional Division is now responsible for the assignment and control of 
Medical Corps personnel. This enables the Director of the Professional Divi- 
sion to formulate policies of career planning, rotation and assignment of Medical 
Corps personnel with specialty qualifications to activities having such specialty 
requirements. Thus, better utilization of Medical Corps personnel will be ob- 
tained. 

6. District Public Works Offices 

On January 1, 1958, the functions of the District Public Works Office, 15th 
Naval District, Fort Amador, C.Z., which was disestablished, were transferred 
to the District Public Works Office, 19th Naval District, San Juan, P.R., and 
the consolidated office was redesignated the Area Public Works Office, Carib- 
bean. Plans have also been made to disestablish the District Public Works 
Office, Severn River Naval Command, and transfer its functions to the Dis- 
trict Public Works Office, Potomac River Naval Command. 


7. Assistant industrial manager and supervisor of shipbuilding 


The assistant industrial manager and supervisor of shipbuilding, San Fran- 
cisco, were consolidated. The basis for this consolidation was the relocation 
of the assistant industrial manager and the supervisor of shipbuilding, San 
Francisco, in the confines of the San Francisco Naval Shipyard. As a result of 
this physical proximity, economies are being gained through the use of the 
Same specialist personnel in the administration and specification of both ship- 
yard and contract work and through the provision of support services from 
already established shipyard support components. It is estimated that the 
consolidation will save approximately $245,000 per year. 
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8. Changes in organization, Bureau of Naval Personnel 


Effective August 15, 1958, the Office of the Assistant Chief of Naval Personne] 
for Finance and Property Management was designated the Assistant Chief of 
Navel Pesonnel for Finance (Comptroller) and the Shore Establishment Divj- 
sion was placed under the newly created Assistant Chief of Naval Personnel for 
Property Management. This action was taken to place the functions of the As. 
sistant Chief of Finance in consonance with the concepts of Comptrollership in 
Navy expressed in the Navy Comptroller Manual, and to provide for more effec. 
tive direct support in the area of property management. 

9. Naval Records Management Centers 

The Naval Records Management Centers at Alexandria, Va.; Clearfield, Utah; 
Mechanicsburg, Pa.; and New Orleans, La., have been transferred to the General 
Services Administration. These activities have been incorporated into the Fed- 
eral Records Center chain. Navy now is using the GSA facilities which are 
located in the major cities in addition to those which were transferred to that 
agency. The transfer of management responsibility of these four naval activi- 
ties to the General Services Administration resulted in a reduction of 90 posi- 
tions and $467,000 from the annual budget of the Navy, and a space saving 
to Navy worth $700,000. 


10. Weapons systems concept, Bureau of Aeronautics 

Work was continued during 1958 to increase the effectiveness of the weapons 
systems concept, one of the most significant changes in philosophy of mangament 
implemented in the Bureau of Aeronautics during the past few years. The 
long-range research and development plan has been formulated under the guid- 
ance of the Plans and Progress Office, which had been established earlier in the 
research and development group to coordinate the formulation of, and progress 
reporting on, technical research and development plans. This plan incorpo- 
rates all the naval air weapons systems that are currently foreseen for develop- 
ment initiation within the next 15 or more years. It provides a foundation for 
the orderly development of future air weapon systems and a medium by which 
the many segments of the Bureau and other related naval commands will be 
able to determine possible and probable future developments. Under the in- 
dustry stimulation program. appropriate parts of the long-range plan are pre- 
sented to proper segments of industry. With this information industry can de- 
vote major effort to the areas of greatest need and avoid wasting time and money 
in areas where there are no forseeable requirements. 


11. Decentralization, Bureau of Aeronautics 


Mindful of the benefits accruing from the decentralization of workload and 
functions to the field level, the Bureau of Aeronautics continued its efforts in this 
direction during 1958. For example, certain functions related to technical pro- 
curement of avionics equipment were transferred from the department level to 
the Naval Avionics Facility, Indianapolis, an establishment which has had many 
years of experience in this work. In order to enable personnel in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics to devote more time to top-level management functions, responsi- 
bilities were also transferred to field offices (Bureau of Aeronautics Maintenance 
Representatives) for scheduling and conducting provisioning and source coding 
conferences, and for scheduling engine overhauls, controlling backlog distribu- 
tion, establishing priorities to control engine production, and assigning ready-for- 
use engines to operating commands. The reports for the past few years men- 
tioned the progress made in the area of delegating contract administration func- 
tions to the field officers. During 1958, additional call-type contracts, covering 
the repair and modification of damaged or defective Government-furnished equip- 
ment and repair of Government-owned aircraft in the custody of the contractor, 
were written and issued for administration by Bureau of Aeronautics represent- 
atives. 

B. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
1. Funding the fleet 


The Bureau of Ships, in accordance with its policy of affording maximum 
flexibility to the Atlantic and Pacifie Fleets in funds administration, revised its 
method of providing funds for the operation and maintenance of the fleets. The 
advice of suballocation is now provided at the subhead level, and represents 4 
legal limitation only at that level. Planning estimates are forwarded on a sup- 
plemental form “Advice of Planning Estimate.” The figures on this form may 
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be adjusted by the fleets without reference to the Bureau, as long as the total 
and quarterly amounts on the “Advice of Suballocation” are not changed. 


2. Flexible budget system 


On July 1, 1958, the ‘flexible budget system” was installed in all production 
shops of the Charleston Naval Shipyard. This system is predicated on the fact 
that overhead costs are not fixed, but are a dependent valiable of the rate of 
production and may be controlled accordingly. Consequently, variances under 
the flexible budget system can be analyzed without having to make allowances 
for unanticipated increases or decreases in production. The initial success of 
this type of budgeting indicates great promise for future economy and efficiency 
at industrial fund activities. 


$8. Allotment procedures 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts completed development of revised fiscal 
year 1959 allotment procedures whereby field activities will be allotted main- 
tenance and operation funds for a total 6-month period (in quarterly increments). 
The 6-month grant will support a level of operations indicated in precedin, 
budget projection letters, and will eliminate quarterly allotment processing an 
recaptures with attendant economy. 


4. Industrial fund established at Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor 


Improved financial management and control in addition to more timely and 
meaningful reporting was accomplished at the Public Works Center, Pearl Har- 
bor, by installation of Navy industrial fund accounting, effective November 1, 
1958. A cash allocation of $1,500,000 was made to finance business operations 
estimated at approximately $11 million per year. 


5. Supply departments at shipyards 


As a result of a study of split-funding procedures at naval shipyards, a 
joint Bureau of Ships-Bureau of Supplies and Accounts policy was implemented 
which will improve and establish uniform procedures in determining the in- 
dustrial support ratio for supply departments at Navy industrial fund activities. 
The revised procedures provide additional flexibility, with consequent improved 


efficiency, to shipyard commanders in operation of 100-percent industrial 
functions. 


6. Firm price billing at shipyards 


Firm price billing procedures have been extended to permit optional establish- 
ment of firm prices after 50 percent of a ship’s availability time has elapsed for 
repairs, alterations, overhauls, and miscellaneous shipwork. Firm pricing has 
also been extended to construction and conversion shipwork, whereby a firm 
price is offered between the 12th and 27th months after completion of the ship. 
By use of these procedures, funds are released earlier and result in more efficient 
utilization of funds by the customer. 


7. Control ledgers, Navy inventories 


Without jeopardizing the ability to perform the mission of financial manage- 
ment of Navy inventories, the number of detailed, financial inventory control 
ledgers required to be maintained at selected stocking activities was substantially 
reduced. The activities selected were those where the quantity of material held 
did not warrant continuing the number of detailed ledgers, and also where ledger 
maintenance was being performed manually (electrical accounting or electronic 
data processing machines were not available). 


8. Accounting for military construction 


Financial management in Navy was improved by converting the accounting 
system for reporting the military construction Navy projects from the allotment 
system to the system prescribed in the “Military Construction Financial Manage- 
ment Handbook.” The new system results in the following improvements : 

(a) Provides a single system of accounting and reporting for military con- 
struction projects ; 

(b) Provides flexibility in the application of available funds with the assur- 
ance that the maximum construction possible may be accomplished with the ap- 
propriated funds ; 

(c) Provides for recovery of contingency funds included in the various allot- 
ments and establishes a lump sum for each district which may be used to restore 
the amounts that are fully justified, rather than retaining a contingency amount 
for each project; and 
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(d) Results in the maintenance of close management of the construction pro- 


gram to assure that funds will not be used for nonessential charges to author. 
ized items. 


9. Accounting for general messes afloat 


Simplified accounting procedures for maintaining records and preparing re- 
turns for general messes afloat were developed and tested during the first 9 
months of calendar year 1958. These procedures were promulgated during No- 
vember for implementation on January 1, 1959, on an optional basis for ships 
operating on a quantitative ration allowance. Results achieved during this 
period will largely determine their extension to all ships and the development 
of a similar procedure for shore activities operating general messes. It is con- 
servatively estimated that ships electing to use these procedures will reduce 
paperwork and accounting man-hours by 35 percent. 


10. Ration pay record checkage procedure 


A revision in the ration pay record checkage procedure was adopted. Under 
the prior procedure the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery was reimbursed twice 
a year by the Bureau of Naval Personnel for rations served active duty Navy 
and Marine Corps after a voluminous semiannual check of officers’ pay records 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The reimbursement data for these items were inaccurate, 
collections were delayed, and the procedures were not effective for planning and 
budgeting purposes. By the establishment of uniform ration procedures and cer- 
tifications of rations served in naval hospitals to this type of patient, consolidated 
invoices are prepared monthly and more accurate up-to-date reimbursement in- 
formation is available and the lag time in collecting from the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel and Marine Corps has been reduced. 


11. Accounting and reporting for training duty funds 


Through the combined efforts of the Office of the Navy Comptroller and the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, a revised instruction on accounting and reporting 
for training duty funds was issued. This instruction provides revised Navy 
Regional Accounts Office procedures for reporting expenditures for Naval Re 
serve training duty to field allotment accounting offices and to the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. The revised procedures improve the accuracy and reliability 
of accounting and reporting for training duty funds by permitting a complete 
reconciliation between expenditures reported to field allotment accounting 
offices with NRAO disbursing registers furnished to the Bureau. Improved 
utilization of available funds is also expected to result from this change. 


12. Marine Corps—lIntegrated disbursing and personnel system 


The Disbursing Division of the Supply Department Marine Corps has success- 
fully tested the integrated disbursing and personnel system (IDAPS) at Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Lejeune. Implementation of the IDAPS will be effected 
Marine Corps-wide of January 1, 1959. The annual savings to be realized is 
estimated to be $35,000. 


18. Pay records—Navy Accounts Disbursing Office, Philadelphia 


Procedures utilizing a bookkeeping machine intercoupled with a key punch 
machine for simultaneous posting of pay records, drawing of checks, and prepa- 
ration of money lists were tested at the Navy Accounts Disbursing Office, Phila- 
delphia. As a result of the test, it was concluded that resulting personnel 
savings would be sufficient to amortize the cost of the equipment within 18 
months, and thereafter annual savings of $41,250 would be realized as well as 
improved speed and accuracy of performing the work. 


14. Examination of military pay records 


During April 1958, administrative instructions for scheduling onsite exam- 
ination of military pay records were modified to provide for examination of 
small (500 accounts or less) activities annually, instead of semiannually. Ad- 
ditionally, examination of Naval Reserve (drill pay status) accounts was also 
changed from a semiannual to an annual basis. No significant diminution of 
overall examination effectiveness has resulted from these changes. Annual 
economics in personnel and travel costs realized as a consequence are estimated 
to be between $10,000 and $15,000. 


15. Contract audit program 


The contract audit program has continued to result in getting more material 
for the Navy procurement dollar. For fiscal year 1958, Navy contract auditors 
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disallowed or recommended for nonacceptance $123.5 million included in con- 
tractors’ claims and proposals. This amount consists primarily of disallowances 
of costs Claimed under cost-type contracts, reductions in prices based on advisory 
reports submitted to contracting officers negotiating fixed-price contracts, and 
amounts recommended for exclusion under termination settlement proposals. 


16. Internal audit program 


Increased emphasis in internal audit operations was placed upon the functions 
of procurement, supply management, and inventory management, inasmuch as 
avery substantial part of expenditures in the Navy falls in these areas. Further- 
more, particular recognition was accorded the fact that, in order to perform 
the internal audit mission most effectively, it is necessary that comprehensive 
appraisals, examinations, and tests be conducted in areas and activities other 
than those concerned strictly with supply and fiscal matters. Consequently, 
comprehensive internal audits of Navy activities are now required to extend into 
operating and supporting departments in order to disclose fully where and how 
economies may be effected and operating efficiency increased. Viewing govern- 
mental operations as a whole, another economy resulted from this broadening of 
the Navy audit coverage, in that audits of Navy activities by the General Account- 
ing Office are being curtailed as the result of increased reliance placed by that 
agency on Navy audits. During the calendar year 1958, comprehensive internal 
audit reports have been released as follows: 


adi aa CN kN rh al ee be 196 
PRAIA YA CR i 32 
PRN TNIRED, CORN OIN D a  r ae ae 23 


The reports included 5,023 pages of comments and 5,319 recommendations. It 
should be noted that the above statistics cover comprehensive-type audits only; 
they do not include audits of disbursing offices, Navy rental housing, Government 
property in possession of contractors, and other special types of audits. 


17. Bureau of Aeronautics activities 


In the interests of efficiency and economy in the operation of overhaul and re- 
pair departments, the Bureau of Aeronautics continued to utilize and to further 
refine the management control program, which encompasses the engineered per- 
formance standards, mechanized production control, cost control, material con- 
trol, and management performance evaluation programs. A “Standard Organiza- 
tion and Procedures Manual” for aircraft maintenance departments of naval 
commands was prepared providing a standardized organizational structure for 
fleet maintenance activities specifically tailored to the needs of each class of 
maintenance. The manual sets forth standard procedures for more effective 
control of workload, material planning, and actual aircraft maintenance opera- 
tions and practices. In addition, a uniform format has been established for re- 
work of each aircraft and engine in all overhaul and repair departments. This 
permits comparisons among overhaul and repair departments, computation of 
individual aircraft and engine weight factors for determining relative volumes 
of workload, and the conducting of audits in the accuracy of standard rates 
established. 


18. Aviation spares and spare parts 


Prior to submission of the fiscal year 1960 budget, aircraft and related spares 
and spare parts were budgeted on a program-life basis in the “Aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy” appropriation. Under this method authority was 
requested to cover procurement of supporting spares and spare parts needed 
throughout the programed operating life of the aircraft model and major equip- 
ments installed therein concurrently with the funding of the aircraft themselves, 
Budgeting procedures have been changed in 1960 to provide for only initial re- 
quirements of aviation spares and spare parts for the aircraft included in the 
1960 procurement program. Replenishment requirements will be budgeted on 
an annual basis for all aircraft in the operating program. Although there was 
definite merit in the former method of budgeting in that the total cost of all 
aircraft programs was presented and authorized at one time, the revised budget- 
ing procedure permits greater accuracy in determining budget requirements since 
5 epee parts are computed annually based on the most recent usage in- 
ormation. 
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C. PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


1. Military personnel administration 


(a) Officer personnel.—The year 1958 saw a reduction in total force and a 
consequent reduction in the number of officers in the Navy from 73,800 to 
approximately 70,600. Such a reduction required not only reduced procurement 
of new young officers, but a reduction in the number of senior officers. The latter 
was accomplished through the release of Reserve officers, and reversions to 
permanent enlisted or warrant status of temporary officers. In spite of the 
many problems involved in this force officer reduction, it also provided a good 
opportunity to improve quality of junior officers by increasing the selectivity 
in the various procurement programs. 

(b) Enlisted personnel.—Significant progress was made during the year in 
the improvement of enlisted personnel quality. An orderly reduction of nearly 
30,000 in the enlisted personnel strength afforded an excellent opportunity to 
improve the quality of personnel and reduce fluctuations in the annual turnover, 
Recruit input was continued close to the anticipated annual average required in 
the future, and normal losses were increased by early release of personnel who 
did not intend to reelist or whose reenlistment would be undesirable because of 
past performance. All input requirements were filled by volunteers. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 selectees procured in the fiscal year 1956 were released 38 to 5 
months early and most of the USN and USNR personnel who did not wish to 
reenlist were released 2 months early. In addition, approximately 16,000 per- 
sonnel were released as a direct result of a special program designed to eliminate 
low potential personnel whose past performance had been substandard. The 
number of Reserves on active duty was continued at approximately 10 percent 
of the overall enlisted strength. 


(c) Petty officers 


There was substantial improvement in the petty officer situation, due to an 
increase in reenlistments. This increase may have been due to both the antici- 
pated pay increases and the economic recession. In spite of this improvement, 
however, the loss of new petty officers continued at a very high rate and no sub- 
stantial reduction in training was possible. Within numbers allowed by higher 
authority, petty officer strength has been maintained at 53.3 percent of total 
enlisted strength, or slightly over 90 percent of the number of petty officers con- 
sidered necessary. The balance between ratings has been greatly improved. 
Plans were completed for implementation of pay grades ES (senior chief petty 
officer) and ES (master chief petty officer) in numbers equal to 1144 and one-half 
percent respectively of total enlisted strength over a 4-year period. 

(ad) Utilization of enlisted personnel 

The Chief of Naval Personnel has instituted certain procedures within the 
past year which will greatly improve the proper utilization of enlisted person- 
nel. These procedures have a short title: SEAVEY/SHORVEY (sea duty 
survey) (shore duty survey). This distributional plan is the result of over 3 
years’ development. It is a tool by which people are rotated in accordance with 
established policy. The Navy has had a sea/shore and the shore/sea rotation 
program for many years. Such a program was necessary for manning the 
Naval Establishment, maintaining morale, and increasing the level of training 
and experience of personnel. However, the SEAVEY/SHORVEY distributional 
plan has eliminated the cumbersome details of the old program and has greatly 
improved the proper utilization of skills and personnel by distributional means. 
In effect, the SEAVEY and SHORVEY provide an enlisted distribution plan. 
Before, personnel were distributed by day-to-day operations. Now personnel 
and the fleet commands will know what will happen up to 20 months in advance. 
A major impetus to this procedure has been provided by the availahility of 
modern data processing machines and data transceivers. The use of modern 
management techniques has provided an expanded volume of vital personnel 
data available for decision by experienced personnel officers and the develop- 
ment of more productive and longer range distributional plans. 


(e) Transfers involving medical officers 

During the year, close control has been maintained by the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery in nominating medical officers for transfers involving crosscountry 
travel. In addition, efforts are being continued to stabilize tours of duty in order 
to minimize travel expenses and dislocation allowances. The Burcau continues 
to nominate those doctors assigned to certain type ships, divisions, and squadrons 
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for additional duty in nearby shore activities. This procedure has been extremely 
helpful in alleviating critical shortages of doctors in overtaxed dependent and 
other outpatient departments. 


(f) Manpower information 

All major Bureau of Naval Personnel activities concerned with the provision 
and processing of information by machine methods were consolidated during 
this past year into an integrated manpower information program. This pro- 
gram is being implemented through the naval manpower information system in 
accordance with a general plan established in 1956. Further progress was made 
during the past year to concentrate all active duty personnel accounting in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel and in three of the personnel accounting machine in- 
stallations (PAMI’s). <A large-scale electronic computer was installed in the 
3ureau in April 1958. A medium-scale computer was installed in PAMI PACFLT 
in 1958. Similar computers will be placed in PAMI LANTFLT and PAMI 
CONUS during the first quarter of 1959. The continental! data transceiver net- 
work connecting Washington, Norfolk, San Francisco, and San Diego was ex- 
tended to other cities. Added to the network during the year were New York, 
Philadelphia, Bainbridge, Charleston, Memphis, Pensacola, Jacksonville, and 
Great Lakes. 
2, Training programs 

(a) Scientific and engineering training.—Naval personnel programs in the 
education and training area have been highlighted this year by increased em- 
phasis in the scientific and engineering specialties. Plans were implemented to 
double the input into the Navy's Postgraduate Engineering School over a 
period of about 5 years. Also, a major overhaul of postgraduate course content 
was undertaken, including a revision of course lengths. In September 1956, 
the Chief of Naval Personnel inaugurated the then novel Naval Enlisted Ad- 
vanced School program. Carefully selected enlisted men are ordered to engineer- 
ing universities for 2 years, then into operational assignments, and back to 
college for 2 more years and an engineering degree. This program has now 
completed its second year. During the fall of 1958 there were nearly 200 Navy 
enlisted men enrolled in the Engineering Schools at Purdue University and the 
University of Washington. These events are typical of training program actions 
taken by the Chief of Naval Personnel prior to the arrival of the satellite era. 
The successful satellite flights made during this past year gave added emphasis, 
of course, to this endeavor. <A specific immediate result was the creation of the 
Navy enlisted scientific education program. The first selected enlisted personnel 
in this program, about 100, were assigned in September 1958 as students in 
engineering and scientific areas in 18 colleges and universities. In this program 
the students will be given a 4-year continuous education and required to serve 
4 additional years on active duty. The expansion of the postgraduate program 
has gone forward as planned. In addition, other efforts to strengthen the Navy’s 
scientific and engineering potential may be summarized as follows: Eligibility 
for postgraduate education is being extended to officers after 3 years of com- 
missioned service, versus 5 years: emphasis in postgraduate education is being 
given to training unrestricted line officers in general engineering knowledge; a 
new general engineering curriculum is under development to meet present and 
future requirements of the operating forces; the number of students enrolled 
in advanced science curricula in civilian universities is being increased from 6 
to 25; and in August 1958, the Navy inaugurated its first undergraduate college, 
the General Line and Naval Science School, designed to provide officers with 
courses leading to a bachelor of science degree. 


b. Nuclear weapons training 


All officers attending the junior and senior courses, Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, receive approximately 214 weeks of nuclear weapons employment in- 
struction as a part of the syllabuses of the schools. At the end of the course, 
approximately 40 officers from the junior and senior courses will undergo an 
additional 314 weeks of nuclear weapons employment training at this station. 
These 40 officers will then be immediately available to Marine units as fully 
trained weapons employment officers. This new system will not completely ob- 
Viate Marine Corps requirements to send students to other service schools, but 
will alleviate the necessity for complete dependence upon them and eliminate 
aoe additional duty for 40 officers for 7 weeks for an estimated savings 
of $10,500. 
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c. Student-trainee program in scientific field 

Navy’s student-trainee program to more effectively utilize scientific and engi- 
neering talent has been aggressively pursued. The 934 student trainees repre 
senting 18 specialties in engineering, science, and mathematics provide subprofes. 
sional manpower while they develop professional competence. During periods of 
work experience, under the supervision of senior professional personnel, the 
student-trainees perform many duties which assist and save the time of higher 
level engineers and scientists. Because of the continuing difficulty in recruiting 
trained engineers and scientists, it is likely that recruiting costs will be lowered 
when these student-trainees become professionally qualified and are available for 
filling engineering and scientific positions. 


d. Management course—Bureau of Ships 


The “Principles of Management Course” for top level civilian and military per- 
sonnel in the Bureau of Ships continued on a regular basis. In addition 10 other 
employees, selected from individuals nominated by management and carefully 
screened by the Management Development Panel, attended 4- to 8-week pro- 
grams in executive development at universities such as Pittsburgh and Penn 
State. These individuals were given the opportunity to learn of executive man- 
agement practices from top scholars and a cross section of industry repre- 
sentatives. 


e. Medical training for duty on nuclear submarines 


The training of medical officers for duty aboard nuclear-powered submarines 
has been revised and will be greatly shortened for the majority. Formerly, the 
training entailed a 6 months’ basic course and a 9 months’ academic year for all 
medical officers entering the program. During the fall of 1958, an agreement was 
obtained to shorten this drastically for most of those entering the program. 
Hereafter, the majority of these officers will be given an intensive course cover- 
ing only the absolutely essential information as a part of the 6 months’ basic 
course. This will eliminate the necessity for all to devote an academic year to the 
training program. The longer course will not be abandoned because the Navy 
needs a small continuous flow of these better more extensively trained medical 
officers. 


3. Savings generated by the incentive awards program 

(a) Overall Navy incentive awards program.—The Navy continued to place 
emphasis on its incentive awards program as a means of achieving efficiency 
and economy. Despite a continuing reduction in the civilian work force, the 
program continued to operate at approximately the same level attained in the 
preceding year. The figures on the results of the program presented in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are for fiscal year 1958, since this is the most current infor- 
mation available. It is believed however, that the results obtained from the 
program in calendar year 1958 will be generally consistent with those obtained 
in fiscal year 1958. A total of 75,906 suggestions were received, or 204 for 
every 1,000 employees. Adoptions numbered 26,705 or about 1 out of every 3 
suggestions received. This represented an adoption rate of 72 per 1,000 em- 
ployees as compared to 71 per 1,000 for the preceding year. From the stand- 
point of suggestions adopted per 1,000 employees the Navy led all of the larger 
Government agencies. Cash awards for suggestions amount to $809,574, and the 
suggestions resulted in estimated savings of $16,255,041, a return of $20 in sav- 
ings plus other benefits for each dollar granted in awards. A total of 10,816 
employees were awarded $1,881,604 for superior accomplishments which resulted 
in savings of $16,827,033 and other significant benefits to the Navy. Examples 
of the incentive awards discussed above are the award given to an ordnance 
engineer who devised an improved method for modifying ammunition cases 
that permitted salvaging millions of cases which would have otherwise been 
scrapped, and the award granted to a supervisor who developed a simple device 
for preventing the loss of torpedoes due to leakage during tests. 


4. Civilian personnel 

(a) Wage administration—In times past, it was customary to conduct full- 
scale wage surveys approximately annually for purposes of setting wages for 
ungraded employees. Sometime ago, the Navy improved this practice by an- 
nual alternation of wage-change surveys so that full-scale surveys were con- 
ducted only biennially. This resulted in substantial reductions of time and 
cost of collecting wage data, and processing surveys in the Department. In 
1958 this idea was extended so that now, whenever practicable, the Navy is 
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scheduling more than one wage-change survey at annual intervals between full- 
scale surveys. Thus, the full-scale surveying of some individual labor market 
areas Will be sometimes spread over periods of more than 2 years, while normal 
annual adjustments of wage rates are still maintained. It is expected that this 
practice will result in further substantial savings. 

(b) Paid advertising.—During the latter part of 1958, the Navy took the final 
steps necessary to implement its authority to use paid advertising in recruit- 
ing shortage category personnel by: (1) selecting an advertising agency to handle 
the Navy’s paid advertising account, (2) authorizing bureaus and headquarters 
offices to place paid advertisements in technical journals and certain other media, 
and (3) authorizing field activities to place paid advertisements in newspapers 
for the purpose of announcing the place and date of recruiting interviews for 
specific occupations. Judicious use of the authority to use paid advertising 
and the services of the advertising agency are expected to increase the efficiency 
and lower the costs of the Navy’s recruiting programs. 

(c) Position descriptions—Bureau of Ships—In the past, a strong effort 
was made to reduce the amount of time spent in describing individual positions 
by the use of such classification techniques as statements of difference, standard 
position descriptions, and representative position descriptions. This year em- 
phasis was placed in establishing prototype position descriptions in occupational 
areas, especially engineering, where the above techniques are not applicable. 


5. Reserve Forces 

(a) Naval Reserve.—The newest and most significant development in the 
Naval Reserve during the past year is the Selected Reserve which was estab- 
lished in February 1958 as a part of the Ready Reserve. It is composed of 
forces and units, trained and immediately available for assignment to active 
duty billets on the imminence of hostilities. Selected Reserve Forces of per- 
sonnel with assigned ships and aircraft are being established to provide the 
fleet with necessary additional antisubmarine warfare forces in the event of 
mobilization. The antisubmarine warfare surface component of the Selected 
Reserve Forces will consist of destroyers and destroyer escorts and their as- 
signed Reserve crews dispersed in ports at coastal locations. The DE’s will be 
manned by reduced allowance of active duty personnel and reserve crews com- 
posed of inactive duty Naval Reserve officers and enlisted men who reside within 
commuting distance of their ships. On July 1, 1958, 18 of the planned 22 
Reserve crews for the year 1959 were authorized for activation with their 
assigned ships. Existing aircraft allotted to the Naval Air Reserve will be 
assigned to designated Naval Air Reserve squadrons, presently in the process 
of being reoriented as Selected Air Reserve Forces. 

(vb) Marine Corps Reserve 6-month trainees.—By ordering the Marine Corps 
Reserve 6-month trainees to the recruit depot located nearest to their local area, 
rather than the recruit depot responsible to that recruitment district, a savings 
of an average of 280 miles traveled per recruit has been experienced. In addi- 
tion, mandatory use of Government transportation requests for travel to and 
from the recruit depot, in lieu of payment of 6 cents per mile for travel upon 
release from training. has resulted in further savings. An overall saving of 
$36.96 per recruit is estimated, or $259,000 for fiscal year 1959. 


D. PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


1. Booklets, “Doing Business With the Bureau of Yards and Docks” 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks has published two booklets concerned with 
the opportunities and practicability of “Doing Business With the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks.” The booklets indicate the recognition of the necessity for 
cooperation and teamwork with private industry to guarantee the most eco- 
nomical and efficient construction program as approved by the Congress. The 
booklets detail the guides and all necessary information for construction firms 
and small businesses that desire to bid on Navy contracts administered by the 
Bureau. Also detailed, are the steps to be taken in obtaining payment for work 
performed. It is considered that substantially more small businessmen will 
be interested in bidding on Navy contracts because of these publications. 


2. Utilities 

Expenditures for the procurement of utility services by the Navy approxi- 
mated $51 million in 1958. Savings in the procurement of these services may 
be divided into two categories: (a) reductions in the cost of military construc- 
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tion and (b) reductions in annual expenditures for service. 
lated as follows: 


Reductions in military construction__...____.__.______ oA veneers © $4, 950, 000 
Reonttions in annaal cost of services_—.. 2 =. ee ee 4, 377, 000 


The following is an illustration of a reduction in military construction ex- 
penditures resulting from action taken in the procurement of utility services: 
A contract was negotiated with the Cuban Electric Co. whereby that company 
has undertaken to provide the electric power requirements of the U.S. Naval 
Base, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. The arrangements worked out with the com. 
pany provide for the delivery of power to the Navy at the point of use within 
the naval base. The military construction program for improvement of the 
power supply for the naval base originally carried a project for the construe- 
tion of a new powerplant and the modernization of the naval base electric. 
distribution system. This power contract eliminated from the construction pro- 
gram a total of $2,820,000. 

Reductions in the expediture of annual funds for the procurement of utility 

services result from many actions, such as contract negotiations, procurement 
of alternate services, contract administration, competitive bidding, representa- 
tion of the Government in rate cases and all other matters pertaining to the 
annual procurement of utility services. Some of these savings are of a recur- 
ring nature while others apply only to the current year. Of the total $4,377,000 
for calendar year 1958, approximately $3,500,000 represents recurring savings 
and $877,000 are of a nonrecurring type. The following are examples: 
(a) At the Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, N.J., the city of Bayonne took action 
to place into effect a revised water rate which covered both the furnishing of 
water and sewerage services. At Bayonne the Navy provides for the treatment 
and disposal of its sewage by means of its own facilities. Protracted negotia- 
tions with the city established a special rate for water service only which resulted 
in annual savings of $30,000 per year. 

(b) A contract for gas service to the Norfolk Naval Shipyard was negotiated 
to provide.for the procurement of natural gas and the elimination of the pur- 
chase of propane gas for industrial purposes. This contract resulted in annual 
savings of approximately $40,000. 


8. Small business program 


These are tabu. 






























































































































































The Navy’s small business program has actively encouraged increased partici- 
pation of small firms in Navy procurement competition with a resulting signifi- 
eant reduction in costs in many instances. For example, one procurement in- 
volved aluminum containers for a Navy missile, purchased originally on a non- 
competitive basis at an approximate unit cost of $200. Subsequently, through 
recommendations made by small business personnel, procurements in 1958 from 
a small business concern were made at a unit price of $82, which represents a 
total savings of approximately $400,000. Another example of savings was real- 
ized in the purchase of torpedo controlling devices with a small business concern 
supplying them at an estimated savings of $72,000 when compared to prior prices. 


4. Navy Procurement Directives 


The Office of Naval Material has initiated a project to codify Navy Procure- 
ment Directives (NPD) to the Armed Services Procurement Regulation (ASPR) 
which will materially facilitate finding material in NPD’s relating to or imple- 
menting the ASPR. At the same time, the volume of NPD’s is being reduced, 
and the revised NPD’s and the codification should be published by March 1959. 


5. Award Decisions under Buy American Act 


The Office of Naval Material initiated action to include uniform policy and 
procedures in the Armed Services Procurement Regulations for making award 
decisions under the provisions of the Buy American Act. A substantial amount 
of paper work and related labor man-hours will be eliminated under the new pro- 
cedures when they are placed into effect. The new regulation will provide more 
expeditious awards under bid invitations, reduce procurement lead time, and 
consequently require a smaller inventory of stocks. 


6. Reproducible plans or drawings 


Through making reproducible plans or drawings available for viewing at the 
18 Small Business Administration offices, potential bidders for Navy procure- 
ments, not on the initial bidders’ lists, are now able to view these plans and, if de- 
sired, order copies for a reasonable duplication cost. Through reduction of the 
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number of sets of plans or drawings which heretofore have been maintained, 
significant savings are expected to be realized. Additionally, this will provide 
more efficient and expeditious distribution of plans and drawings for study 
by prospective suppliers at a minimum cost to the Government. 


”. Priority assistance 

The Navy processed 428 cases for priority assistance on Business and Defense 
Service Administration Forms 138 during the year to expedite delivery of mate- 
rials, components, and equipments, including electronic components, equipments, 
assemblies, and test equipments required for Navy contracts. Considerable 
economies were derived from these actions by eliminating delays in construction 
time and the loss of productive man-hours. 
8. Purchase requests 

Procurement delays and costly administrative effort have resulted in the past 
from a restriction imposed in processing purchase requests. This involved ob- 
taining the originator’s written authority before actual purchase of an item 
which exceeded the amount cited on the request. A review of the facts developed 
at field activities led to a relaxation of this requirement. Immediate purchase 
action can now be taken at an increase of up to $100 per line item without the 
originator’s written consent. This will considerably reduce the administrative 
and clerical costs involved and lengthen procurement lead time. 


9. Requisitions for nonstandard medical equipment 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is making a review of requisitions for 
nonstandard medical equipment having a unit cost of $500 or more from activities 
under the management control of the Bureau and a unit cost of $100 or more 
from activities not under the management control of the Bureau. The first step 
in this review is to determine whether or not there is a suitable, similar, and 
equal item available from the military medical supply distribution system to 
satisfy the requirement. As a result of this procedure, a savings of $79,494 was 
realized during the year by utilizing standard stocked material in lieu of pur- 
chasing nonstandard on the open market. 


10. Production compression concept 

During the past year a new strategic concept, integrating current procedurement 
with industrial mobilization planning, was studied and adopted for at least three 
important weapons systems. This concept is called the production compression 
concept. The implications and impact of this concept will continue to be inten- 
sively studied. Its objective is to provide the fleet with retalitory weapons at a 
time when they are most critically needed, by making possible a rapid increase 
in deliveries from production in the early weeks or months of any conflict. It 
is primarily a system of advance procurement of selected components and of 
planned arrangements of manufacturing operations immediately after D-day 
which will provide contractors producing selected important weapons systems 
with a production capability of delivering the largest possible number of com- 
bat ready end items. 
11. Evaluation of bids, Military Petroleum Supply Agency 

The Military Petroleum Supply Agency (MPSA) has begun a program to 
mechanize the evaluation of bids submitted by potential contractors. The ob- 
jective is to develop a mechanized system which will satisfy all of the conditions 
imposed by the bidders and yield for each program a total assignment of contract 
awards which will result in the least procurement cost to the Government. The 
Navy Management Office has worked with MPSA and developed a mathematical 
procedure for awarding bids which will assure the lowest cost procurement. 
This will permit rapid evalution of bids and provide optimal allocations which 
reflect the latest changes in programs and economic conditions. Besides the ad- 
vantages of speed and elimination of executive drudgery, the mathematical pro- 
cedure is expected to result in considerable savings. 


12. Value engineering program 

The Bureau of Ships value engineering program is continuing to assist in 
the lowering of ship costs. This program attacks the cost of design, construction, 
and maintenance of naval ships as well as the costs of equipment and materials 
to be installed on these ships. Small and active groups of full-time specialists 
are working at value engineering in the Bureau and in each of the naval ship- 
yards. Similar groups are also working in 11 commercial shipyards. Contractual 
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details for accomplishing value engineering under shipbuilding contracts have 
been established. Approximately 20 shipyards will have value engineering work 
required under their contracts this year. An effort to incorporate value engi- 
neering work into new ship designs will also be made. Two additional electronic 
manufacturers have instituted definitive programs of applying value engineering 
techniques on Bureau equipments. This brings 10 electronic manufacturers into 
the program. Three specific contracts were placed during 1958 and five more 
are to be placed in 1959 requiring application of value engineering cost-reduction 
techniques. Efforts will also be made to work out ways and means to apply 
value engineering cost reduction techniques to heavy high-cost low production 
equipment contracts. During 1958, approximately $14 was saved for every $1 
spent on the value engineering program. 


13. Design criteria for permanent construction 


In February 1958 the Bureau of Yards and Docks modified its design criteria 
for permanent construction so that new structures will be designed to meet a 
specified economic life. Under these new criteria the lowest cost construction, 
considering both initial cost and maintenance cost over the specified life of the 
facility, will be provided to meet the stated requirements of sponsor bureaus, 
This program will facilitate use of lightweight panelized construction, in lieu of 
the traditional reinforced concrete, for permanent construction. To assist field 
design offices in developing detailed design criteria which would properly reflect 
the economic life concept, the Bureau also prepared and issued guide criteria 
for both 10 and 15 year economic life construction. These criteria were incor- 
porated into the design and construction of several new air stations and have 
already resulted in savings of considerable magnitude. Greater savings in con- 


struction costs will accrue as these criteria are reflected in future construction 
projects. 


14. Protective helmets 


Protective helmets are procured under specification GGG—H-142b and painted 
in accordance with shipyard color codes to identify personnel. Previously 87 
different color combinations had been specified; some helmets were painted 4 
different colors. A recent Bureau of Ships directive has reduced this number to 
seven different solid colors. The stocking activities will carry only these solid 
colored helmets which were specified in the color scheme. As a result of this 
action, it is anticipated that savings in painting costs will average $6,650 per 
shipyard or a potential savings of $80,000 when the requirments are fully im- 
plemented at all yards. 


15. Space-saving foods 


The Navy, in cooperation with other services and industry, has continued to 
expand on new space-saving foods called ration dense to increase cruising endur- 
ance. The compactness of these foods enables ships to store greater provision 
loads in limited refrigerated and dry storage space. These items, in addition to 
increasing endurance and providing a savings in handling and transportation 
costs, have in some individual cases resulted in a reduction in the ration cost, 
Approximately 70 different items have been developed or are being used experi- 
mentally. 


E. SERVICE OPERATIONS 
1. Construction drawings 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks implemented a program for modernizing 
the Bureau’s procedures for reproducing, disseminating, and filing construction 
drawings. After an extensive study of bureauwide drawing practices and pro- 
cedures, it was determined that adoption of 105 mm. filming system would— 

(a) Facilitate the establishment of effiicent and modern filing and cros* 
reference systems for the 4 million drawings in the files. 

(0) Reduce the 110,000 cubie feet of storage space required to file full-size 
drawings to 700 cubic feet of space needed for filing film. 

(c) Provide a drawing, filing, and reproduction system which could be 
integrated into the drafting room drawing procedures. resulting in substantial 
savings in engineering time required to produce new and revised construction 
drawings. 

(d) Effect considerable savings in handling and mailing costs, due to use 
of 4 by 6-inch film in lieu of 28 by 40-inch drawings. 

(e) Facilitate the establishment of an effective bureauwide COOPLAN file 
of all record drawings. 
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(f) Effect estimated annual savings of $250,000 for reproduction, mailing, 
filing, and production of construction drawing. 

A contract was let in July 1958 for the procurement of photographic and view- 
ing equipment for the Bureau and all its field offices which have design facilities. 
This contract also provides means for purchasing filming services at each field 
office. Delivery of equipment is virtually complete and the filming of Bureau 
drawings is proceeding. 

?, Storage racks 

Use of metal storage racks and grab hook attachments at five shipyards has 
resulted in an estimated annual savings of $151,555 in man-hours and equipment. 
Savings realized will amortize the equipment and installation costs in less than 
3 years. Use of this equipment at the remaining shipyards is currently being 
studied. 


8. Retail binning 

Consolidation of retail bin areas will result in a reduction of personnel required 
to accomplish retail issue operations, faster and more efficient service, and 
more efficient utilization of both retail and bulk storage space. It is anticipated 
that the savings realized will amortize the consolidation costs in approximately 
2years. 
}. Subsistence loading 

To simplify menu planning and subsistence requirements determination aboard 
small ships (complement of 99 or less), subsistence loading data for these ships 
have been developed and will be published as NAVSANDA Publication 346. This 
publication will include a 21-day menu, together with daily breakout tables, 
requisitioning guides, and cube data. The selection of menu items comprising the 
meals, which are included in breakout tables and requisitioning guides, is made 
up of authorized items and keyed to galley, messing, and stowing facility char- 
acteristics of small ships. For endurance planning, the loading guides list 
requirements and data for five selected periods of endurance ranging from 14 
to60 days. The original draft of menus and data was evaluated aboard approxi- 
mately 50 ships over a 42-day period. 
5. Application of management techniques, Marine Corps 

The application of management techniques such as engineered time standards, 
work measurement, and management surveys of organizations, procedures and 
utilization of personnel and/or equipment have provided a means for accomplish- 
ing economies. and savings throughout the Marine Corps. For example, at 
the Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, over 1,600 engineered standards have 
been developed this past year for use in current and future work schedules. By 
application of these standards the results are already apparent in increased 
productivity, more eflicient operations, and more effective utilization of per- 
sonnel. At the Marine Corps Supply Activity, Philadelphia, extensive use has 
been made of management surveys of manpower requirements. Savings have 
been realized by the reduction of personnel performing guard duty, maintenance 
tasks, and inspection functions. 


6. Personnel staffing surveys 

The initiation of onsite personnel staffing surveys allows evaluation of per- 
sonnel requirements based on actual visits of Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
personnel to Marine Corps activities. Comprehensive review of personnel re- 
quirements “on the spot” in the light of changes in mission or function, work- 
load, compensatory reductions to offset necessary increases, and consolidation 
of support and administrative operations is accomplished. As an example, the 
onsite survey of Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, Ga., resulted in elimina- 
tion of approximately 65 military and civilian billets. The military billets were 
made available to the operating forces and civilian billets were made available 
for reassignment or elimination. 


7. Standardization of linen control procedures 

The problems of conserving and efficiently distributing Government-owned 
linen have been bothersome ones for Navy hospitals (as well as other hospital 
systems) for a long time, and are ones for which no preeminently satisfactory 
Solutions have ever been found. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, in co- 
operation with the U.S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., conducted a study and 
test of linen issue and control methods for an extended period of time during 
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this past year. This study indicated that satisfactory standards for linen re- 
placement can be set up for a hospital. It also indicated that no single standard 
is applicable to all hospitals. Experience has shown that the type of medical 
program practiced and the geographical location of a hospital have a direct 
bearing on linen replacement. A very active hosiptal, with a teaching program 
and special patient care, located in the metropolitan area, uses more linen per 
patient than a nonteaching hospital of comparable capacity located in a lightly 
populated area. As the tangible result of this study and test, a guideline in- 
struction pertaining to the standardization of linen procedures in naval hospitals 
has been prepared and issued. 
8. Communications system in hospitals 

A system for the patient’s calling to the nurse has been an integral feature of 
Navy hospitals for many years. The latest version is essentially an electronie- 
type, intercommunication system whereby a patient may signal and talk to nurs- 
ing personnel at the nurses’ master station located in the nursing unit office. 
The nurse may talk from the master station to a patient’s bedside station, to 
individual duty or staff stations, or to selected groups of stations simultane 
ously or to all stations at the same time, if desired. A number of visits have 
been made to installations and demonstrations observed by Bureau representa- 
tives during the past year of the numerous types of audiovisual nurse call sys- 
tems. This has resulted in a Bureau policy for including the latest type system 
for installation in new hospital construction projects at the hospitals at Ports- 
mouth, Va., and Great Lakes, Ill., as well as in future hospitals. 


9. Travel procedures 


A study of Navy Department travel procedures was completed during the 
period. As a result, the processing of many civilian travel claims was reduced 
from 3 weeks to 2-4 days, issuing time for officer temporary additional duty 
orders was cut from 7 days to 1 day, and the necessity for the annual processing 
and filing of at least 100,000 copies of civilian and military travel requests and 
orders was eliminated. 


10. Classification and filing of records 

A new standard, single-subject classification system for classifying and filing 
all types of Navy records (correspondence, forms, directives) has been pre- 
scribed, replacing the two systems now prescribed. This system is required 
Navywide by January 1, 1960, although about one-third of the Navy (including 
the Operating Forces, adopted the system on January 1, 1959. Pilot tests found 
that one standard system would (@) simplify and speed the classification, filing, 
and retrieval of information by subject, (0) better integrate records and cor- 
relate information, and (c) simplify records training and reduce the training 
period for both military and civilian personnel. 


11. Records disposal 


Navy’s continuing records management techniques, particularly records dis- 
posal, resulted in the destruction of 538,898 cubic feet of records during fiscal 
year 1958. (This is the equivalent of 120,449 4-drawer file cabinets.) In space 
costs alone, this destruction means an annual savings of over $1,300,000. If per- 
sonnel and equipment costs required to maintain these records for a year were 
added, this figure would have to be multiplied several times. An additional 
183,794 cubic feet of records were transferred from office space to low-cost 
storage space at records centers. This represents an additional annual space 
savings to the Navy of over $100,000. 

12. Management engineering 


The Office of the Management Engineer, Bureau of Aeronautice, has been con- 
ducting research to discover a technique that will present a large number of 
management relationships in such a manner as to be easily understood by those 
responsible for final program determinations and decisions. Using a manage- 
ment analysis technique of responsibility analysis charting, the procedures for 
a given system are set forth on a step-by-step basis, indicating the organizational 
elements having various degrees of responsibility for each step. It then becomes 
possible through this graphic presentation to locate areas of conflict and pro- 
vide a basis for taking clarifying action. During 1959, it is planned to use this 
technique to identify the degree of responsibility assigned to the various or- 
ganizational elements of the Bureau in the exercise of each element of man- 
agement control over a field activity. 
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13. Blectronic data processing—Bureau of Aeronautics 
The Bureau of Aeronautics continued to increase its use of electronic data 
processing equipment. <A digital computing system is used to process both busi- 
ness and scientific engineering problems. Use of data processing machines is 
planned to report actions on procurements in process so that timely followup 
on delays in commitment and obligation can be made. The installation of auto- 
matie data processing systems for the aeronautical field establishment has been 
initiated on a pilot basis at the Naval Air Stations at Alameda and North 
Island. 3ased on the result of these pilot programs, consideration will be given 
to the installation of this equipment at all large industrial air stations. Another 
application of electronic computer equipment is in the Aerodynamic Test Labora- 
tory at the Naval Missile Facility, Point Mugu, where a computed has been 
placed under the direct control of laboratory operations. A new pressure read- 
out system also has been used to supplement the computer and to complete the 
data collection and reduction link of the testing chain. Transmittal of pre- 
liminary reduced data has been speeded up from the previous 1 to 3 months to 
the present time span of 1 to 2 days. This speedup will permit Bureau of Aero- 
nautiecs contractors to receive test results weeks sooner and enable them to re- 
flect this timesaving in arriving at the final designs. Plans are underway to 
utilize electronic computer application in the establishment of a systematic 
process of correlating engine operating data to develop actuarial engine life 
expectancies and failure tables for use in determining procurement requirements 
and overhaul schedules and for maintenance analysis. 
1}. High speed digital computers—David Taylor Model Basin 
The David Taylor Model Basin used two high-speed digital computers during 

the year for the solution of problems which were incapable of solution, or too 
expensive to resolve by ordinary means. Some representative problem areas are 
indicated below: 

Spectral analysis of underwater sound 

Tactical operations 

Caesar calculation 

Nuclear reactor design 

Data reduction of Polaris model tests 

Counter-rotating and super-cavitating propeller design 

Caleulations of the nonlinear transient motion of mooring lines in connee- 

tion with a nuclear test recently conducted in the Pacific 

Radiation impedance 

Minesweeping probability calculations 

Computations of steam flow and heat balance 

Analysis of Federal public works budget for White House staff 


F. FACILITIES 

1. Industrial reserve plants 

During calendar year 1958, 15 industrial reserve reserve plants have been 
declared excess to the requirements of the management bureaus based on the 
latest mobilization concepts. Of these, 5 plants have been declared excess to the 
Department of Defense requirements and have been turned over to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for disposal and one plant is being transferred to 
the Army. An additional five plants, required for mobilization, are in the 
process of being sold to the mobilization operators. This action will reduce 
the Government's direct support of these facilities. 
& Maspeth Annex, New York Naval Shipyard 

A joint study by the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts indicated that considerable savings in maintenance and operating costs 
would be realized if the Maspeth Annex, New York Naval Shipyard, were to be 
vacated. Accordingly, the machinery for declaring this property excess was 
initiated and approved for implementation. It is estimated that the annual 
savings in operating costs will be $1,079,800. 
8. Naval Supply Depot—Naval Repair Facility, San Diego 

Plans were developed and action taken to consolidate the supply and fiscal 
functions of the Naval Supply Depot—Naval Repair Facility, San Diego. As a 
result, savings in personnel will be realized, records will be consolidated in 
one central location, the documentary functions formerly performed by the 
naval repair facility manually will be performed on a mechanized basis, and 
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fleet units will have one activity processing demands for all categories of 
material. 
4. Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune 

The First Infantry Training Regiment was billeted in the quonset hut area of 
Camp Geiger. An analysis indicated that relocation of selected units of force 
troops could be relocated to Hadnot Point and Courthouse Bay areas. This re- 
location enabled the First Infantry Training Regiment to move into the 
permanent area of Camp Geiger. The quonset hut area is now maintained in a 
caretaker status for the greater portion of the year, with a savings of $38,000 
per month when the entire area is closed, and a proportionate saving when 
partial use is made of the area. 
5d. Real property 

During the past year, a directive was issued covering responsibilities and 
procedures for reassigning, transferring, and disposing of real property. As 
a result, time for processing disposal actions should be reduced from 2-3 years 
down to an average of 90 days with annual savings estimated at $114 to $2 
million. This directive completed the last of a series of detailed studies directed 
at improving facilities management. Actions which previously took months and 
sometimes years can now be completed in a few weeks and in some cases in a 
matter of days. Simplified facilities planning, getting new facilities, better 
utilization of existing facilities through improved information systems, and 
prompt disposal of facilities no longer needed, all contribute toward making 
more usable facilities available for each dollar spent. 


6. Centralization of patient tray service 


The centralization of patient tray service and of the cleaning of mess gear 
was instituted in five naval hospitals during the year. It is planned to complete 
this program in 11 more hospitals by the procurement of equipment for this cen- 
tralization whenever funds permit. Only the smaller hosptals will remain un- 
centralized because mechanization for them is considered to be impractical. 
This will represent a2 major management improvement in that it will release 
supervisory personnel and scarce professional dietitian therapists from adminis- 
trative tasks involved in prescribing, preparing, and serving individual patient’s 
dietary requirements. 


7. Field activities—Bureau of Naval Personnel 


The naval receiving stations at Seattle, Wash., and Boston, Mass., were dis- 
established. The Navy diesel school, Richmond, Va., which was inactive, is in 
the process of being disestablished and the property will be disposed of. The 
public quarters, Centerline, Mich., a portion of Camp Elliott Reservation, San 
Diego, Calif., and the disciplinary barracks, San Pedro, Calif., have been de 
clared excess. The controlled maintenance and utilities conservation programs 
have provided a basis to better formulate realistic plans. It is anticipated that 
as a result of these management improvement programs maintenance and opera- 
tion funds will be available to reduce the backlog of deferred maintenance at 
field activities under the management control of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


8. Inventory and reporting—Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune 


Inventory and reporting on a Federal group basis required the rearrangement 
and relocation of materials by the warehousing branch, storage and traffic di- 
vision. Bin and loose issue materials had to be removed from bins, shelving 
disassembled into single sections, moved to new locations, reassembled and mate- 
rials replaced. A steel frame assembly was constructed consisting of a 4 foot by 
10 foot steel frame with 8 chain hooks attached. This device made it possible 
to lift five assembled sections of steel shelving. These bins are moved to new 
locations without removing the stock. The previous method required the empty- 
ing of the bins and disassembly and reassembly of each section of shelving re- 
quiring 6 men for 50 minutes per each section. 1,400 bins must be relocated and 
a saving of 90 percent of the time required is realized with the use of this device 
for a total money value of $11,025. 


9. Other savings and economies in facilities 


(a) Action was initiated to dispose of unused parts of the Naval Advanced 
Base Personnel Depot (disestablished), San Bruno, Calif., which is under the 
management of the Bureau of Yards and Docks and is occupied by the District 
Public Works Office, 12th Naval District, and various other Navy organizations. 
The consolidation of facilities and disposal of excess property will produce sub- 
stantial savings in maintenance and operations. 
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(v) The loan of the steam generating cars of the Navy's west and east cuvast 
10,000 kilowatt electric powerplants for use by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Bureau of Ships in the testing of nuclear reactor components and nu- 
clear submarine components precluded separate purchases of steam generators 
for these purposes. The estimated savings amounts to $250,000. 

(c) The out-lease of the Navy’s floating powerplant, the YFP-10, resulted in 
savings in maintenance expenditures of about $250,000. 

(d) Concerted efforts on fuel and boiler problems at a major shipyard suc- 
ceeded in overcoming operating difficulties with a resulting $300,000 per year 
economy. 

(e) Changes in coal fuel specifications at several activities, allowing more com- 
petitive bidding and good coal quality reduced expenditures approximately 
$20,000 per year. 

(f) By placing a portion of the generating capacity at a major shipyard in 
cold reserve and buying power, an annual savings at the rate of $400,000 per year 
has been obtained. 

(g) Navy-wide adoption of an insecticide-herbicide dilution calculator saves 
operational personnel’s time approximately $200,000 in man-hours per year. Both 
the Army and Air Force have requested permission to use the calculator. 


G. SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 

1, Disposal 

The Navy is continuing its aggressive disposal program which is designed 
to rid the system promptly and economically of all material determined to be 
excess to requirements. During fiscal year 1958, $2.1 billion of Navy stores mate- 
rial was disposed of which is approximately double that disposed of in fiscal 
year 1957. During this year, a program was initiated to encourage demilitariza- 
tion of property by the purchaser rather than by the Navy. It is too early to de- 
termine the effect of this change in procedure, but it is expected to appreciably 
accelerate the rate of disposal. 
2. Defense standardization program 

In the area of standardization, the Department of the Navy made a substantial 
contribution to the defense standardization program. ‘The first half of the year 
50,858 items were eliminated from the supply system. In the second half, 17,934 
items were eliminated. The decrease was largely due to the diversion of effort 
required to establish the accelerated item reduction (AIR) program. 


3. Conversion of items of supply to Federal stock numbers 

The conversion of all Navy items of supply from standard Navy stock num- 
bers to Federal stock numbers was completed in 1958. The project to identify 
industrial production equipment in terms of Federal stock numbers was discon- 
tinued in favor of equipment codes which should be more effective and economical. 
The accelerated item reduction (AIR) program, aimed at reducing the number of 
items in the military supply systems and increasing item commonality among 
the military services, was undertaken with the target of maximum elimination 
of items by the end of 1961. 


4. Plant property records 

There has been a reduction in transmission of inventory records for class 
é plant property to bureaus and offices. In lieu of detailed item reports, ac- 
countable activities now submit annual summary reports sufficient for depart- 
mental and congressional requirements. A significant change has been made in 
the procedures for reporting of corrections or additions to inventory data. The 
new procedure permits direct communication with all echelons of plant account 
management and eliminates the formal procedures heretofore used. Savings 
are estimated to exceed $1 million a year. 


d. Supply availability program 

The purpose of this program is the substantial improvement of fleet supply 
readiness by a thorough uninterrupted supply overhaul. Ships completing 
Supply overhauls possess near optimum fleet supply readiness and are endurance 
loaded with sufficient low cost, low cube, nondeteriorable allowed material 
to preclude reorder normally until the ship is scheduled for the next overhaul 
Some 24 to 30 months later. Program results show positive improvement in 
fleet supply readiness. Ashore technical and mechanized assistance is provided 
to scheduled ships on an individual need basis. On one destroyer recently 
completing a supply overhaul, 8,709 line items of material were reviewed. Ma- 
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terial off-loaded was 1,563 line items which generated a fleet credit of $36,357 
because Navy inventory managers were in a buy position for materials offloaded 
from this destroyer. In the supply overhaul, 4,068 line items were found to be 
partially or totally deficient at an aggregate cost of $62,541. The cost to ac- 
complish this was 392 man-days (216 military plus 176 civilian) at an estimated 
total cost of $6,112. As the program evolves performance standards will be 
developed ; 101 active ships are scheduled for supply availabilities in fiscal year 
1959 and 279 ships in fiscal year 1960. Results have been gratifying to date 





6. Afloat electronic accounting machine (EAM) requisitioning 


sased on extensive tests conducted with Atlantic and Pacific Fleet units in 
conjunction with selected shore stations, the Navy has developed a standard 
EAM card requisitioning system for use by all fleet units. This improved system 
will be implemented during January 1959 in the Atlantic Fleet and by April 1 
in the Pacfiie Fleet. It is anticipated that the use of EAM requisitioning will be 
extended to cover shore station transfers and internal ship and shore station re- 
quisitions during calendar year 1959. It is estimated that EAM requisitioning 
afloat, will effect savings in forms alone approximating $700,000 per year. 


7. Coordinated shipboard allowance lists 


The coordinated shipboard allowance lists (COSAL’s) were effectively used 
in the processes of verifying ships, installed equipments and purifying onboard 
allowances of technical repair parts. The indexes and stock number sequence 
lists of the COSAL’s provided the fleet with the tools for efficiently accomplishing 
the much-needed actions of verification and purification. COSAL provides the 
ships with a single management tool which has increased supply readiness ¢a- 
pability. COSAL also eliminates the necessity of searching many publications 
for requirements and increases purification of equipments and parts, thus pro- 
viding added savings. To date, 239 ships have been provided individual COSAL’s. 
The target date for all ships is June 30, 1960. 


8. Use of electronic data processing machines in supply management 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is continuing its program to install 
electronic data processing (EDP) systems at all of its activities where the size 
of inventories and volume of business justifies. The Navy has recognized that 
the full development of the integrated supply system is dependent upon the 
capacity for processing millions of transactions affecting inventory management 
decisions. Efforts have been directed toward utilizing equipments which can 
best serve the purpose of providing responsive and efficient supply support to the 
operating fleet. During the period July-December 1958, electronic data process- 
ing equipments have been installed at the Submarine Supply Office, the Navy 
Ships Store Office, and the Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne. Proposals have been 
developed and approved for installation of EDP systems at the Naval Supply 
Center, Norfolk, and the Naval Supply Center, Oakland, the yards and docks 
supply office, and the ordnance supply office. The new installations of EDP 
equipment have made possible the implementation of transaction reporting. 
It is expected that significant reductions in investment levels will follow. Budget 
forecasting, inventory stratification, shipboard allowance preparation, and main- 
tenance of technical records are more timely and realistic. The recent crisis 
in the Near East demonstrated the advantages of EDPM’s in making an orderly 
expansion of supply support in the event of mobilization. 


9. Stock coordination program—Accelerated item reduction program 


The Department of Defense accelerated item reduction (ATR) program was 
implemented in Navy during the year. This program is designed to effect a 
reduction in the number of items in the military supply system on a speedup 
basis. The first step of this program involves status coding by inventory man- 
agers: i.e., distinguishing between active, inactive, discontinued, and to be dis- 
continued items, ete. The supply demand control points completed review and 
status coding of 269,898 items during the year. As a result of this review and 
item status coding, 23,974 items were eliminated from the Navy supply system. 

Step IV of the AIR program is designed to accomplish shortcut standardization 
of housekeeping and administrative type items in 24 Federal supply classes. The 
Office of the Secretary of Defense assigned responsibility for six of these classes 
to the Navy in a memorandum dated January 10, 1958. Standardization de- 
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cisions apply to all military services. During calendar year 1958 the following 
was accomplished : 


Number of items in 6 FSC classes assigned to Navy______------------- 21, 412 
Number of items deleted (inactive, obsolete, etc.) ....____-_--_---_____ 10, 430 
Number of items to be reviewed for standardization___.______________-_- 10, 982 
Number of items reviewed in calendar year 1958__--__-_-_______--__-~_- 7, 321 
Number of items determined to be standard__..-.._-...-_.-._--~_-___ 2, 084 
Number of items determined to be nonstandard__-----_-_____-_----____ 5, 037 


Number of items remaining to be reviewed__-------_---_-_____--__---- 3, 861 
10. Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany 

The Electronics Section, by the use of radiography to supplement the magna- 
flux and borescope method of inspection of gun tubes, has saved the rejection of 
approximately 15 gun tubes in 3 months that were serviceable but because of 
surface flaws would have been rejected, at a total savings of $60,000. 


11. Rehabilitation of material 

The rehabilitation programs for Bureau of Ships controlled material in 1958 
have resulted in restoration of approximately $33 million of “unfit for issue” ma- 
terial to “good as new” condition. The rehabilitation, costing $12 million, has 
offset new procurement by providing equipments to meet known requirements. 
Since present-day replacement costs for the restored equipments are normally 
much higher than the book value quoted, the savings are substantially greater 
than the figures shown above. 

(Nore.—Similar statements with respect to the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Air Force may be found on pp. 444 


and 938, respectively. ) 
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